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PREFACE 


Ar the present moment, when India has been drawn so much 
closer to England by almost continuous steam communication, by 
the Electric Telegraph, and, above all, by the sympathy which even 
the recent abortive effort to dissever the two countries has itself 
most remarkably tended to evoke, a Handbook of India has become 
an especial want. 

The vast extent of that region, however, which precludes the 
possibility of its being thoroughly travelled over and explored by 
any one man; the dimness of its history and uncertainty of in- 
formation respecting its antiquities, and the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory accounts of the things most worthy of inspection, render 
a Handbook of India a much more arduous undertaking than the 
Handbooks of most other countries. When it is considered that 
the two minor Presidencies, which supply the routes for this present 
volume, comprehend an extent of country equalling Spain and 
Portugal, France, Belgium, Switzerland, England, Prussia, and 
Bavaria, the magnitude of the task will be better appreciated, and 
allowances will, it is hoped, be made for the numberless deficiencies 
in its execution. 

India abounds with objects of interest. It presents every 
imaginable variety of scenery, from the loftiest and most sublime 
mountain ranges, to the gentle undulations and velvet swards of an 
English park. Its natural products are equal, if not superior, to 
those of any region in the world, and would furnish endless mate- 
rials for the pen of the describer. It is rich in historical associations, 
and there is scarce a hill which is not crowned with the picturesque 
ruins of some old fortress, little known or altogether unvisited by 
Europeans, but bound up in the native mind with many a strange 
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tale and legend. In Europe the small remains of some ruined 
cloister, or the mouldering walls of a solitary castle, are sought out 
with eager interest; but India is a land of ruined cities, and in one 
of these the antiquities of a whole European province might be 
collected. The ruins of Brahmanabad, the Pompeii of Sindh, extend 
for twenty miles, and wherever the mattock of the excavator falls, 
curious relics come to light. The deserted city of Bijapar presents 
from a distance the appearance of a populous capital, and it is not 
until the desolate streets are entered, that the illusion is entirely 
dispelled. But Indian architecture can boast not only of what is 
curious aud surprising, but also of what is eminently beautiful. 
The Taj excels all buildings in the world in symmetry and rich 
decoration. The temples of Abu are not to be surpassed in orna- 
menture. The palace of Amber is a structure before which the 
Alhambra shrinks into insignificance. It would be an error, then, 
to suppose that the task of composing a Handbook for India could be 
quickly or easily accomplished. 

But, in addition to the vastness of the subject, there is another 
formidable difficulty with which the compiler of a Handbook for 
India has to struggle. Intense heat and malaria are great opponents 
to the most zealous explorer of antiquities or of the picturesque. It 
happens that many of the most interesting Indian localities are 
situated among thick jungles, loaded with noxious vapors, and 
abounding with dangerous reptiles and wild beasts. Thus the caves 
of Salsette can never be securely examined by the traveller; and no 
one should explore the ruins of Mandu, unless fully equipped for a 
tiger hunt. It is partly for these reasons, perhaps, that the accounts 
of places furnished by Indian travellers are in general so vague and 
inaccurate. Were it not for the elaborate notices of Tod, Fergusson, 
and Newbold, the mere compiler would find it impossible to give an 
exact description of the scenery and remarkable architectural remains 
of Western and Southern India. 

But although it is not pretended that the Handbook for India 
in its present shape approaches the accuracy of the guidebooks to 
countries which have been longer and more minutely scrutinized, 
the author hopes a beginning at least has been made, and that by 
the contributions and corrections of those acquainted with the 
subjects treated, and especially by the aid of persons actually resi- 
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dent in India, the work now given to the public may prove a trust- 
worthy, though not altogether complete guide for travellers in Hin- 
dastan. Indeed it is only fair to state that whatever there is of value 
in the present pages is due to the suggestion, or research, of distin- 
guished Orientalists, or those who, from their practical acquaintance 
with Indian subjects, are eminently qualified to aid and advise. 
The compiler of this volume, though he has himself travelled through 
many parts of both Presidencies, has profited largely by the labors 
of others, and tenders his most grateful thanks to Professor H. H. 
Wilson ; Colonel Faber, Chief Engineer at Madras; General Dickin- 
son, late Chief Engineer at Bombay ; Mr. Fergusson, author of the 
Handbook of Architecture; Major Wingate, late Superintendent of 
Survey in the 8. Mar4tha country; Mr. C. P. Brown, of the Madras 
Civil Service, author of the Zelugu Dictionary and other valuable 
works; Mr. Edward Thornton, and Mr. Hornidge, of the Statistical 
Department at the East India House ; Colonel Cotton, of the Madras 
Engineers; the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay; and Mr. A. F. Bellasis, late Collector of 
Haidarabad in Sindh. Mr. Walter Elliot, Mr. Sim, and Mr. 
Chamier, of the Madras Civil Service, and Mr. Lestock Reid, of the 
Civil Service of Bombay, lent their kind aid in the preparation 
of the Vocabularies and Dialogues, and several other gentlemen 
supplied information as to localities with which they were specially 
acquainted. 

It now remains to notice briefly the plan of the work, and to 
explain some things which might, at first sight, appear objection- 
able. In order to make the work as useful as possible to the 
servants of Government, and persons resident in India, as well 
as to the mere traveller, a greater amount of statistics, and pre- 
liminary information of all kinds, has been given than is usual 
in Handbooks. Many of the statistics are new, and have never 
before been given to the public. Such are the names and direc- 
tions of the Sub-Divisions in the different Collectorates, and 
their Chief Towns, and some of the Routes. To the etymology 
and correct spelling of names, much attention has been given, 
and owing to the almost inextricable confusion in which neglect 
and indifference have involved this part of Oriental research, 
the labor required here has been very considerable. This task has 
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been rendered the more irksome from the conviction that, however 
necessary and useful the endeavor to restore Indian names to their 
original correctness may be, the attempt will be viewed with 
aversion by those who, having no knowledge of Oriental languages, 
are careless of the confusion and even serious mistakes arising from 
the want of system in the common method of spelling. In order to 
give an idea of the almost incredible absurdity, and ludicrous 
inconsistency of the popular mode of spelling adopted for Indian 
names, a few examples will suffice. It must be premised, however, 
that the following instances are neither the most striking, nor the 
most important, but simply those that come first to hand. Take, 
then, as a specimen, the towns whose names are compounded with 
the words Farrukh, “happy,” and Fath, “ victory,” in Thornton’s 
Gazetteer. Furrukhnagar is the name of a district, and of a town, 
which are the subjects of consecutive notices in that work. The 
word is the same for both district and town; but it is spelled 
Furrucknuggur for the district, and Furuknugur for the town, both 
modes being wrong. In the next two notices for Fathganj we find 
Futehgunge (Western), Futehgunje (Eastern), the same word spelled 
in two different ways, in notices immediately following each other, and 
both utterly at variance with the true Oriental name. In the next 
25 notices, the word Futh is spelled in eleven different ways—Futeh, 
Futh, Futhe, Futick, Futt, Futte, Futteh, Futtih, Futtoo, Futtun, 
Futty,—all modes being absolutely wrong. The words, too, with 
which Futh. is compounded are spelled differently in consecutive 
notices. Thus Garh is spelled Ghur in one line, and Gurh in the 
next. And Pir, a town, is spelled alternately Poor and Pore. 
Now, let this method be applied in Indian schools for the spelling 
of English names. We should then have Lancaster, or rather some 
corruption of the word, for the town, and Longooster for the county, 
West Riding and East Roding, York, Yark, Yirk, Yorick,.and so on 
for eleven varieties. The absurdity and inconvenience of such a 
system is palpable. A map of France prepared for English schools 
on the plan of accommodating French sounds to the English ear, 
would abound with such barbarisms as would be intolerable to 
every person of education and refinement. Must not then an edu- 
cated native of India be disgusted with the mis-pronunciations and 
mis-spellings of English writers? In the popular mode of spelling 
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Indian proper names the aspirates are continually omitted, or in- 
serted where they ought not to occur; and in innumerable cases 
letters are changed in a way that deprives the representative word of 
all resemblance to the original. Surely the Hutnee of English maps 
for Athnt, Hungut for Hangal, and Broach for Bharuch, must be very 
uncouth and ridiculous to Indians, and simply unintelligible to 
the lower class. Even the general English reader now smiles 
at the ridiculous substitutes for Oriental names, which appear 
in the writings of the first servants of the East India Com- 
pany; at Sir Roger Dowler (Sirdju’d-daulah) imprisoning the 
helpless English, who revenged themselves by treating his name 
with a barbarity equal to his own towards themselves; or at the 
ravages of the Sow Roger (Sahu Raja), and the exploits of the 
valorous Bouncello (Bhonsle). But the popular mode of spelling at 
present, if not quite so ridiculous, is much less consistent than that 
of the old jargon, leads to the gravest errors, and can amuse no one. 

But these inconsistencies assume a more serious aspect, when 
we find them leading to important historical and topographical 
errors. It will be necessary to instance a few of these, in order to 
convince the English reader that, owing to the incorrect spelling of 
Indian names, the grossest mistakes are gradually creeping into 
influence. 

The first instance may- be taken from an Indian city, which 
has of late acquired an unhappy celebrity in this country, from 
Cawnpore. Of this city, Thornton says “the importance of 
this place is indeed altogether of recent date, and resulting 
from its selection in a.p. 1777, as a military cantonment by the 
British authorities. It does not appear to be mentioned by Baber 
in his narrative of military operations in the Doab; and it is passed 
over in the Ayeen Akbery. The first notice of it is perhaps that by 
Rennel.” This idea of the modern foundation of Cawnpore springs 
partly, if not entirely, from its incorrect spelling. Cawn is the 
barbarism adopted by the historian Orme for the Persian word 
Khdn, ‘a lord,” and was.contemporaneous with the equally bar- 
barous chan, which was the corruption that found favor with Dow. 
Cawnpore was, therefore, supposed to have been built by some 
Muhammadan nobleman, and therefore to be a comparatively modern 
place. But the correct spelling of the word Kénhpur, shows that 
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it is a Hindd word, meaning “the city of Kanh,” or Krishnah. It 
is, in fact, a place of primeval antiquity, and from it the Kénhpi- 
riyah Rajpits have their title, a tribe that entered Awadh (Oudh) 
many centuries ago. 

By those who have not examined and compared maps of India 
and the books of routes through that country, the blunders and 
confusion created by incorrect spelling can hardly be imagined. In 
some cases quarter-masters of regiments have becn unable to 
identify the name of a single place in routes furnished to them 
from the Government offices, and have sent in new drafts of the 
Toutes with the names spelled in an entirely different manner, 
though the places intended were in each case the same.* The com- 
piler of this Handbook, on comparing the Madras Government Route- 
book with the map of the Trigonometrical Survey, was scarcely able 
to trace any similarity in the names. Thus the Tamraparn{ river is 
called in the Route-book Tamberperny; in Thornton’s Gazetteer, 
Tambaravari; in Walker's map, Pambouri; and in the Trigono- 
metrical map, Chindinthura. Thus, too, dr, in Tamil, signifies 
“river”; but the compilers of the Route-book, ignoring that simple 
fact, continually add ‘‘river” to dr, which they frequently write 
aur, making it a proper name. Not content even with this, they 
sometimes prefix the word nuddy, a corruption of the Sanskrit nad?, 
which also means “river,” to dr. Thus the phrase occurs, ‘cross 
the Nuddy-ar river,” equivalent to ‘‘cross the river, river, river,” 
though all that is meant is, cross a stream. Giri is “‘a mountain,” 
and Gadt, in Telugu, or Garhi, in Hindustani, is “a fort;” but 
Maps and Route-books write Gherry, Ghurry, or some similar cor- 
ruption, for both “fort”? and “mountain.” Thus the Meilgherrics 
is written for Ntigiris, “blue mountains,” and Gheriah for Vijaya- 
durg, simply a fort. Indifference to the meaning of names is 
the prolific parent of another series of mistakes, for nearly all 
Indian names of places are significant, and the etymology is 
obscured and the meaning lost by their perversion. Thus 
Kdghaspis, which signifies “ paper-town,” and is so called on 
account of a paper manufactory there, is made into Raguzpoor, which 
is utterly meaningless. Kdkamdrt, “crow-killer,” a village so called 


* See a remarkable instance in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatie Society for 
1834, vol. iii., p. 286. 
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from a plant thought by the natives to be poisonous to crows, is per- 
verted into Caughmahry.* Eranatr is pronounced and written Ennore, 
according to the popular English mode; but this means, “‘ What 
town?” Ifan Indian peasant were asked the way to What Town, 
how is it possible that he could reply satisfactorily? This case, and 
the others that have been quoted, will, perhaps, be a key to the 
difficulty experienced by Englishmen when travelling in India in 
getting information as to places. They ask an unintelligible ques- 
tion, and if they do not succeed in extracting the information they 
want, too often wreak their anger on the unfortunate and bewildered 
Indian. In military expeditions these mistakes have sometimes had 
most serious consequences. And it was the consideration of the 
necessity of furnishing the traveller with names which would be 
understood by the natives that led to the adoption of the correct 
mode of spelling in the present work. 

In fact, notwithstanding the difficulty occasioned by the 
inconsistencies of the popular spelling, it was originally intended 
to adopt it, and a considerable portion of the work had already 
been written according to it, but then the insuperable obstacle 
that has been already noticed arose. It was found that 
the natives themsclves could not recognise a single word, if 
spelled and pronounced according to the common method. It 
was obviously a matter of imperative necessity that the traveller 
should be able to make the names of places intelligible to the 
natives. This could only be effected by spelling and pronouncing 
the words according to the native system. Otherwise, to a native 
of the Madras Presidency, Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, Triplicane, 
Pondicherry, Conjeveram, Seringapatam, and Travancore would be 
utterly unintelligible. The mention of these words would merely 
elicit from a native a shake of the head, or an intimation that he 
did not understand English. Whereas Machhlipatnam, Vishakh- 
patnam, Tiru vali kedi, Pudu cheri, Kanchipuram, Shri ranga patnam, 
Tiruvankodu, would be understood at once, and the direction would 
be pointed out, or the traveller guided to the place. The first time 
that each word occurs, however, both the popular and the correct 


* For many similar perversions, see an article by Prof. H. H. Wilson on 
Indian Geography, Ortentat Magazine, Dec, 1824, p. 186. 
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form are given, and this, it is hoped, will render the new mode less 
distasteful. 

In order, moreover, to save the general reader any trouble, the 
popular forms of all places likely to be known to him are inserted 
in the Index, as well as the correct forms. Those who desire to go 
more deeply into the subject of the spelling of Oriental words, may 
consult the Preface to Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, where 
the whole question is fully and ably discussed. In some parts of 
the work the reader will observe mention of the East India Com- 
pany as still in existence, a circumstance which, when the length of 
time required to print the number of pages of which the volumes 
here given to the public consist, is taken into consideration, will 
need no further explanation. Part of the work was already in type 
when the recent change in the administration of India took place. 

In conclusion, the compiler desires to invite corrections for the 
numerous mistakes into which he is conscious of having fallen; 
and notices derived from personal observation of the many in- 
teresting localities, the description of which has been omitted, are 
solicited from all travellers who may use these volumes. It will 
be seen that the work has been constructed on such a plan as to 
admit of the insertion of a number of Routes, so that expansion 
will be easy. The work thus completed might not, indeed, contain 
all, or even the greater part of the objects of interest to be found 
in India, but it would, at least, furnish as much as any traveller 
would have time to inspect. 


Lonpon, 
January the 20th, 1859. 
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SEASON FOR VISITING INDIA. 


Tue most unhealthy season in India is that of the Rains, or from 
the beginning of July to the end of October. It is also the most 
trying to the constitution of a person fresh from Europe, and unused 
to tropical heat. The following account of the climate of India at 
this season of the year, extracted from Dr. James Ranald Martin’s 
excellent work on “ The Influence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutions,” * will suffice to shew the traveller that he must select 
any time but the Rains for the period of his arrival in Hindustan :— 
“From the 15th of July to the 15th of October, and as the rains 
advance, we live in an atmosphere having all the properties of a 
tainted vapour-bath ; and, when the wind comes sifting through the 
Sunderbunds at south-east, we experience many of the inconve- 
niencies ascribed by Hennen to the sirocco of the Mediterranean, 
which, ‘without affecting the thermometer or barometer in any 
remarkable degree,’ yet inflicts on the delicately sensitive human 
frame a feeling of indescribable languor and oppression, with an 
exhausting perspiration, much like that we suffer from in Bengal 
during the latter portion of the rainy season, and which a West 


* The Influence of Tropical Climates on European constitutions, including Practical 
Observations on the nature and treatment of the diseases of Europeans on their return 
from tropical climates. By James Ranald Martin, F.R.8. London, John Churchill, New 
‘Burlington Street, 1856. This work is an invaluable vade mecum for the traveller on all 
matters connected with health. 
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Indian lady, speaking of the sirocco, described as giving ‘the feel 
as if she had ‘been bathing in a boiler of syrup.’ This is the moist 
sirocco of Bengal. The mind, too, seems to partake in the gencral 
relaxation, being unfitted for vigorous or sustained effort ; in short, 
we here perceive the capiplenium, languor et expletio, remarked by 
Petronius amongst the luxurious and dissolute Romans of his time. 
The muscular system and that of the heart are relaxed and weak- 
ened, and after a time they become irritable and very defective in 
tone. These circumstances, together with the influences of malaria 
on the nervous system, appear to me to occasion the intermitting 
pulse so common to the old Indians. At this season, through the 
saturation of the atmosphere, the perspiration by evaporation is 
suppressed, but that by transudation is enormously increascd, thus 
rendering the system susceptible of the least impression trom cold 
or malarious exhalation, with a strong tendency to congestion in the 
abdominal vessels, while at the same time absorption is increased, 
and all the excretions diminished. The excessive watcry discharge 
from the skin during this season must also, and of necessity, have 
the effect of rendering the venous blood unnaturally dense, and thus 
cause the European to be more liable to congestive forms of disease. 
Dr. J. B. Williams refers the disposition to liver complaints, dysen- 
tery, and cholera, to the stimulating properties of the blood, deprived, 
as we have seen, of more than usual of its water and less of its 
hydro-carbon. Such is the rainy season, and such are some of the 
reasons for its proverbial unhealthincss in all tropical climates. 
Tf it be true that an individual in health ought to be in that state of 
perspiration in which it is insensible, what are we to think of the 
exhausting drain flowing from the pores 6f an European during this 
and the preceding season, though differing in their modes of action?” 
It may be laid down, therefore, as a rule that the traveller 
should leave Europe at such a time as will enable him to avoid 
being in India during the rains altogether, or, at least, to escape 
passing that season in the steaming atmosphcre of the low countries. 
In Sindh and the Panjab, indeed, or in the N.W. provinces, he will 
be better off during the rainy season, so that, if he decide to stop in 
India, he may frame his route so as to be in those parts at that 
period of the year. All persons who visit India, then, and have the 
option of the time at which they will leave Europe, should start at 
the beginning of October, so as to land in India on or about the 1st 
of November. Proceeding upward from the Presidency, whether 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, they may pass four or even five months 
in the low country, reach the hills by March or April, pass one or 
two months there, and descend, so as to reach Bombay, which we 
.will assume to be the point from which they will return to Europe, 
in May: or, if they will pass a whole year in India, in’November. 
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HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


The following remarks on Tropical Hygiene are condensed from 
Dr. Martin’s book, “‘ Zhe Influence of Tropical Climates” :— 

The Prevention of Disease.—The proper selection of localities for residence ; 
the avoidance of exposure to heat by day, and to dews and chills at night ; care in 
diet, clothing, and exercise are far more essential for the prescrvation of health in 
India, as elsewhere, than medical treatment. Self-quackery with calomel and other 
mercurial preparations is sure to destroy the most robust constitution, and many 
lives have been lost by the use of saline purgatives during seasons of cholera. 
The real way to escape disease is to obscrve strict temperance, and to moderate 
heat by all possible means, habituating the body from the beginning to the im- 
pressions of cold, for from eat arises the predisposition to receive and develop the 
seeds of disease, and after Aeat has thus morbifically predisposed the body, the sudden 
influence of cold has the most baneful effect upon the frame. 

Dress.—When Europeans enter the tropics they must bid adicu to the luxury 
of linen—if what is uncomfortable, and, indeed, unsafe in those climates, can be 
styled a luxury. The natives, from the lowest to the highest, wear nothing but 
cotton. The cotton dress, from its slowness in conducting heat, is admirably 
adapted for the tropics. It must be recollected that the temperature of the 
atmosphere, sud dio, in the hot seasons exceeds that of the blood by many degrees, 
and even in the shade it too often equals, or rises above the heat of the body’s 
surface, which is always, during health, some degrees below 97°. Cotton, then, is 
cooler than Jinen, as a slower conductor of the excess of external heat to our 
bodies. Moreover, when the atmospheric temperature suddenly sinks far below 
that of the body, cotton causes the heat to be abstracted more slowly, and thus 
preserves to the wearer a greater equilibrium of warmth. Further, cotton absorbs 
perspiration with greater facility than dinen, and will maintain an equable warmth 
under a breeze where a dangerous shiver would be induced by wearing Zinen. 

Woollen and cotton dresses are actually cooler in high tempcratures than linen, 
as may be readily proved by placing two beds in the same room when the ther- 
mometer stands at 90°, and covering one with a pair of blankets the other with a 
pair of linen sheets. On removing both coverings in the evening, the bed on 
which the blankets were placed will be found cool, the other warm; this arises 
from the woollen covering being a non-conductor, while the linen transmits the heat. 

In particular placcs, where the mercury takes a wide range in a very short 
time, flannel is a safer covering than cotton, but, in general, it is a less desirable 
covering. It is, in the first place, too heavy; secondly, where the temperature 
ranges steadily a little below that of the skin, the flannel is too slow a conductor 
of heat from the body ; thirdly, the spicule of the flannel prove too irritating, 
and increase the action of the perspiratory vessels, while the great object is to 
moderate the process. A too frequent change of body linen is injurious, especially 
to newly arrived Europeans, as it stimulates the cuticular discharge too much. 
To change morning and evening is enough, even in the hot and rainy seasons; 
and to change oftener is simply injurious. 

Exposure.—No Europcan should voluntarily expose himself at any season to 
the direct rays of the sun. If forced to be out of doors, the chhdtd or large 
umbrella should never be neglected, if he wish to avoid coup de soleil or other 
dangerous consequences. The ample turbans of the natives are a great defence 
against the sun; and where an umbrella cannot be conveniently used, muslin 
twisted many times round an English jockey cap, with a white covering stuffed 
with cotton, such as worn by Sir C. Napier in a well-known print, is the best 
protection. Similarly, the thick Zamarbands or waist=cloths.of the natives pro- 
tect the important viscera of the abdomen from the injurious:effects of cold. 
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Food.—There are no points of hygicne to which the attention of a new comer 
should be more particularly directed than to moderation and simplicity in his diet. 
-\ congestive, and sometimes inflammatory diathesis, with a tendency to general 
or local plethora, characterises the European and his diseases, for some years at 
least, after his arrival b n the tropies; and hence nature endeavours to guard 
against the evil by diminishing the relish for food. The new comer, therefore, 
should avoid the dangerous stimulants of wine and liquors, as well as condiments 
and spices, which should be reserved for that general relaxation and debility which 
are sure to supervene during a protracted residence in tropical climates. “A vege- 
table diet is, gencrally speaking, better adapted for a tropical climate than animat 
food, especially in the case of the unseasoned European; not that it is quicker or 
easier of digestion, for it is slower, but it excites less commotion in the system 
during the digestive process, and is not apt to induce plethora afterwards. 
The febrile stricture, which obtains on the surface of our bodies, and in the 
secerning vessels of the liver, during the gastric digestion of the food, as evinced 
by diminution of the cutaneous and hepatic secretions, is proportioned to the dura- 
tion and difficulty of that process in the stomach, and to the quantity of ingesta ; 
and as a corresponding increase of the two secretions succeeds, when the chyme 
passes into the intestines, the necessity of modcrating them by abstcmiousness is 
easily perceived, since they are already in excess from the heat of the climate alone, 
and this excess is one of the first links in the chain of causes and effects that 
ultimately leads to various derangements of important organs, as exemplified in 
the fevers and dysenteries, in the hepatitis and cholera of tropical regions. The 
newly-arrived European should content himself with a plain breakfast of bread 
and butter, with tea or coffee, and avoid indulging in meat, fish, or eggs, or 
buttered toast. The butter alone often disagrees, and occasions rancidity, with 
nausea, while it increases the secretion of bile, already in excess. The dirty habits 
of the native cooks, who may be often seen buttering the toast with the greasy 
wing of a fowl or an old dirty piece of rag, will perhaps be of more avail than 
any mecca) caution in inducing Europeans to give up this injurious article of 

food. 

He who wishes for health in the East must beware of late and heavy dinners, 
particularly on his first arrival, and must be satisfied with a light and early repast 
as the principal meal, when tea or coffee at six or seven o’clock will be found a 
grateful refreshment. After this his rest will be as natural and refreshing as can 
be expected in such a climate, and he will rise next morning infinitely more re- 
freshed than if he had partaken of a heavy repast at a late hour. 

Fruits.—A limited indulgence in fruits, uring: the first year, is prudent; and 
there is little reason to believe that when ripe and eaten in the forenoon fruit has 
the effect of irritating the bowels. Particular kinds of fruit have peculiar effects 
on certain constitutions; thus mangoes have sometimes a stimulating and heating 
effect, which often brings out pustules or even boils, on the unscasoned European. 
The pine apple, mongh very delicious, is not a safe fruit at any time. The orange 
is always grateful and wholesome, as is the shaddock, owing to its cooling subacid 
qualities. The Janana is wholesome and nutritious, whether undressed or cooked. 

Drink.—The great physiological rule for preserving health in hot climates is 
to keep the body cool. Common sense paints out the propriety of avoiding Beeaing 
drinks, for the same reason that leads us instinctively to guard against a hig! 
external temperature. During the first two years, at least, of residence, the nearer 
the approach made to a perfectly aqueous regimen in drink, the better the chance 
of avoiding sickness. Nothing is more salut during the hot winds than iced 
beverages; they revive the spirits, strengthen the body, and assist the digestion. 
Ice is invaluable, a8 well in sickness as in health. Moderately acid drinks, such 
as sharbat, are wholesome. Nature seems to point out the vegetable acids in hot 
climates, as grateful in allaying thirst and diffusing a coolnéss from the stomach all 
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over the body. The prophylactic influence of spirits and tobacco against night 
exposure, malaria and contagion, appears tu be a delusive doctrine. 
Ezercise.—The perspiration, biliary and other secretions, being already in 
excess in equatorial regions, a perseverance in the customary European exercises 
would prove highly injurious, by promoting and aggravating the ill effects of an 
unnatural climate. Such excess very soon leads to debility, and to diminishing 
action in the functions alluded to, and to a corresponding inequilibrium of the 
blood. It is only at particular periods of the day or year that such active or 
passive exercise as the climate admits should be taken. When the sun is near 
the meridian all nature is torpid, and seems to suggest inactivity to man. The 
natives, though fitted by nature to bear the climate, take more care to moderate 
the effects of heat than Europeans, especially in light clothing, abstemious food, 
and tranquil habits. Gestation of every kind, whether in palkis or spring carriages, 
is a species of passive exercise exccedingly well adapted to a tropical climate. 
The languid state of the circulation of the blood in old Indians is pointedly shewn 
in the disposition to raise the lower extremities on a line with the body when at 
rest; and this object is completely attained in the palkf, which, indecd, renders it 
a peculiarly agreeable vehicle, On the same principle may be explained the plea- 
surable feeling and utility of shampooing, where the gentle pressure and friction of 
the soft Asiatic hand over the surface of the body, but particularly over the limbs, 
invigorate the circulation after fatigue, as well as after long inaction, and excite the 
inert cuticular secretion. The Aisa or hair-glove of India is an admirable means 
of giving additional effect to shampooing, a practice which to the indolent wealthy 
natives is a real and effective substitute for exercise. The swing is much used 
by the natives, and in the hot and rainy season might be practised in the early 
mornings and evenings within doors when the weather did not admit of gestation 
in the open air. In chronic disorders of the viscera, it could hardly fail to be 
grateful and salutary by its tendency to determine to the surface and relax the 
sub-cutaneous vessels, which are generally torpid in these discases. 
Bathing.—The cold bath is death, not during intemperance, but in the collapse 
which follows a debauch, or indeed any other great fatigue of body or mind. Itis 
also dangerous under every form of visceral disease ; but the healthy and temperate 
may safely partake of it. The truth is the cold bath is a prize due to, and gained 
by, the temperate ; to all else it is eminently unsafe. The healthy and temperate 
should regularly and daily persevere in the use of the cold bath from the moment 
they enter within the tropics; and when, from long residence there, the functions 
begin to be irregular, or defective, they may prudently change by degrees to the 
tepid bath, which then becomes a most valuable part of tropical hygiene. The 
cold bath may be used at any hour of the day, though the morning and evening 
are generally selected by Europeans in the East, immediately after leaving their 
couch and before dinner. At both these times the bath is very refreshing, and 
owerfully obviates that train of nervous symptoms so goncrally felt by Europeans 
in hot climates. Before dinncr it seems to exert its salutary influence on the 
surface of the body, and, by sympathy, on the stomach, removing the sensation of 
thirst, which might otherwise induce too free potations at dinner. It is always 
imprudent to bathe while the process of digestion in the stomach is going on, as it 
disturbs that important operation. To persons of ordinary health, but who are 
not robust, the cold bath will be found tonic and agrccable in India, from the 
beginning of March to the end of September. The tempcrature ranges high in 
these months, and the determination to the surface is such as to ensure a sufficient 
reaction. It is a common error to think that it is requisite to be cool before using 
the cold bath, whereas the reverse is the case. To the delicate, indeed, immersion 
in a warm bath for a few minutes is an excellent preliminary, followed at once by 
the affusion of some three or four vessels of cold water. A glow over the whole 
surface of the body will immediately follow. This is a safe and excellent mode of 
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bathing to all who shrink from the use of cold water, or feel doubtful of salutary 
reaction after it. The following is the scale of temperature of the several baths in 
ordinary use :—Cold bath, from 60° to 75°; tepid, 86° to 92°; warm, 92° to 98°; 
hot, 98° to 112°. 

Sleep.— Whatever we detract from the requisite period of our natural sleep 
will surely be deducted, in the end, from the natural range of our existence. 
Notwithstanding the silence of authors on the subject, the disturbed repose 
experienced in tropical climates has a great and prejudicial effect on the European 
constitution. The great object of the Europcan is to sleep cool, and obtain com- 
plete protection from mosquitoes. Both these objects may be secured by the large 
mosquito frame and curtain, with the pankhd suspended from the ridge, as gene- 
rally used throughout Bengal. Early hours are here indispensable. ‘Ihe order of 
nature is never inverted with impunity, even in the most temperate climates; 
beneath the torrid zone it is certain destruction. The hour of retirement should 
never be protracted beyond ten o'clock ; and at daylight we should start from our 
couch to enjoy the eel and salubrious breath of morn. In Bengal Proper, in the 
plains of Upper India, and on the Coromandel coast, except during the hot land 
winds, or at the change of the monsvons, Europeans may generally sleep durin 
the hot and dry season in the open verandah, not only with Sulety. but wit! 
advantage. Scruple doses of carbonate of soda in aromatic water at bedtime, or 
night and morning, will remove nightmare and promote digestion, 

Moral Conduct.—In the tropics, licentious indulgence is far more dangerous 
and destructive than in Europe. 

Cholera.—The attacks of this terrible disease may in general be traced to some 
imprudence, as eating unripe fruit, oysters, or other indigestible food; intem- 
perance ; drinking cold liquid, or anything that suddenly chills the body when 
overheated ; exposure to cold night air. Among the natives the most common 
causes are drinking unwholesome watcr, sleeping on the damp ground, or in the 
open air during unhealthy seasons. ‘Ihe safest remedies appear to be the applica- 
tion of iistard plasters, particularly to the abdomen, or the warm bath, draughts 
of warm water, after which 80 drops of laudanum, 6 drops of oil of peppermint, or 
20 drops of essence of peppermint, and 20 grains of calomel, should be taken. To 
allay the burning thirst, warm Adzyji or rice water, with plenty of table salt, may 
be given, or pieces of ice may be allowed gradually to melt in the mouth, Aiter the 
first attack is over, if there be much irritability remaining, the dose of 20 grains of 
calomel must be repeated. Afterwards the bowels must be kept open with calomel 
and jalap. For a child of from 14 to 2 years old 12 grains of calomel, 8 drops of 
laudanum, 2 drops of oil of peppermint, may be given on the instant of attack. 
The hands and fect must be put into water as hot as the child can bear until the 
disease is subdued. After a lapse of eight hours from complete relief, a dose of 
castor oil must be administered. Great attention must be paid to the size of the 
drops of laudanum. ‘They must be dropped from a 2 oz. phial. To natives who 
are not of a plethoric habit, the following pills may be given :—Astringent pills on 
the first attack. Calomel,5 grains; assafctida, 2 grains; black pepper, 2 grains; 
opium, 2 grains ; camphor, 3 grains; to be mixed and divided into three pills, 
which, if rejected, must be re-administered. Three hours after these pills, if the 
symptoms have stopped, mix the following into three pills:—Calomel, 5 grains; 
extract of colocynth, 12 grains; extract of tartar emetic, } grain. The cholera 
pills are an excellent purgative in general for bowel complaints. : 

Medicine Chest.—The following medicines and articles may be taken on a 
journey into places where medical aid is not obtainable :—Cholera pills, calomel, 
eau de luce, ipecacuanha, laudanum, magnesia, oil of peppermint, quinine, rhubarb, 
adhesive plaster, blistering plaster, gold beater’s skin, lint, sponge, scales and 
weights, cautery, lancet, teaspoon, scissors. 

Snake Bites—The following appears to be the best treatment for snake-bites. 
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A ligature should be instantaneously fixed round the limb affected some distance 
from the wound to prevent absorption. If the wound be in a fleshy part, the 
ragged edges must be cut out, making the incision elliptical. The wound must 
then be sucked with a cupping glass, or with the mouth. If stupor, fainting, or 
sinking of the pulse supervene, administer brandy one oz., laudanum one drachm, 
in warm water, with sugar and peppermint water. The patient must be kept 
walking about, or the throat, chest, and extremitics may be rubbed with laudanum, 
ammonia, and ether. Dram doses of ammonia, or eau de duce, mixed with water, 
and repeated every ten or twenty minutes, according to the urgency of the symp- 
toms, have also been tried with success. But scarification, or excision and cau- 
terization are the only sure means of escaping death in the case of being bitten by 
the most poisonous snakes as the cobra and black kerite. 


The following suggcstions,* which were approved by Sir Colin 
Campbell, for the use of officers who have had no Indian experience, 
will be found instructive for all travellers in India :— 


Marcuine. 

When practicable, the best time for marching is undoubtedly in the early 
morning. ‘The march should be finished by two ‘hours after sunrise. The per- 
nicious custom of serving out a dram on the line of march sows the seeds of 
disease, and should be avoided; but, as it is injurious to undergo fatigue after a 
night’s rest upon an empty stomach, food of some kind should be given to the 
soldicrs either before starting or at the first halt—tea, coffee, chocolate, or milk, 
with bread, biscuits, or chapdtis, 

In warm weather every precaution should be adopted to enable the European 
to stand fatigue, and to prevent heating of the blood. The neck should be bare, 
to allow of the free return of blood from the head. A flannel roller round the 
belly and loins is all the woollen material required. 

‘n cold weather a flannel shirt, cloth coat, etc., should be worn, in accordance 
with the temperature. 

Every soldier should be strongly impressed with the danger of exposing the 
head, uncovered, to the direct rays of the sun. A light, cool, and comfortable cap, 
which at the same time allows of evaporation from the surface of the head and 
shades the eycs, temples, and back of the neck, should be provided. 

The men should Ke instructed never to throw this off, under any circumstances ; 
and they should be told, on the first symptoms of giddiness, flushing of the face, 
fulness of blood in the head, or dimness of vision, to pour cold water over the 
head, and to keep it wet (with the cap on) for some hours. Strict adherence to 
these instructions would prevent the large majority of cases of coup de soleil. 

No soldier should be allowed to remain in wet clothes longer than can be 
avoided. While in exercise no danger results; but, from lying down in damp 
clothes, fever, dysentery, or disease of the liver inevitably ensue. 

When in tents, the kandtst on the shady side should be thrown down, and 
the air be allowed to circulate freely. At night, unless the weather is very 
cold, the kandts on two sides of every tent should be removed. Protection from 
dew and rain is all that is required. More harm is caused by the respiration of 
contaminated, close, and impure air than is ever brought about by exposure to 
the night wind. 

Dry straw, grass, karbi (the stalk of jodr, a kind of Indian corn), or any of the 
stalks used in thatching, make excellent bedding, when covered with blankets. 

Batutne. 
The urgent necessity of keeping the pores of the skin open in a hot climate is 


* By James Harrison, M.D., Surgeon, Hon. Company's Service. 
T Kundis, walls of a tent, 
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only recognized by officers in reference to themselves ; its paramount importance 
is not impressed upon the men. Soldiers should be made to bathe at least three 
times a week in cold water. This operation should always be performed upon an 
empty stomach, and the morning before breakfast is the best time. 

It is not safe to bathe when the body is much heated, if, at the same time, it 
is fatigued. Hence, on the march, the evening, about four hours after dinner, 
would be an appropriate time. 

The skin should be thoroughly dried and rubbed. 

‘Water can generally be procured from some stream or tank; if these are not 
convenient, the wells will always fumieh abundance. 

‘oop. 

Experience proves that the same amount of animal food is not required in a 
hot climate to preserve health and strength as in a cold one. A large amount of 
animal food, instead of giving strength, heats the blood, renders the system 
feverish, and consequently weakens the whole body. 

The Rajptits of Rajpatana, and the Sikhs of the Panjab, are physically as 
strong as Europeans, aad they are capable of enduring more fatigue, and with- 
standing better the vicissitudes of the climate of India. This is due, partly to 
race, but chiefly to the nature of their food, of which the staple is wheaten flour, 
made into chapdtis. They eat but twice a day; and, although they partake of 
animal food, they do so in very much less proportion than is the habit in Europe. 

Hermetically sealed, preserved, or salted provisions are noxious, if partaken of 
for a prolonged period, or to the exclusion of fresh food. 

Bread, when tolerably well made, is, of course, one of the best articles of dict. 
Biscuits are not so digestible, but they have the advantage of being easily carried, 
and of being always ready. In the absence of these, flour (dfd) can always be 
procured, and chapdtis (a thin unleavened cake) are easily made, are highly 
nutritious, and are perfectly digestible when eaten fresh and hot. When col 
and tough they are unwholesome. Chapdtis can be baked in any quantity on 
iron plates made for the purpose, and every European should learn (which he can 
easily do from any mative) how to knead and prepare them. Flour can be got 
from every village, and with it no European diachment need ever be without 
“the staff of lite.” 

Rice and dai (pulse or vetches, especially when split), can also be had any- 
where. These, boiled separately, and afterwards mixed together, make, with the 
addition of salt and pepper, a wholesome and nutritious food, well suited for 
breakfast. 

Beef is the meat usually furnished to regiments. The lean commissariat kine 
do not promise much, but it is difficult to procure other meat in sufficient quantity. 
Slow boiling for two hours will make any meat tender, and the water in which it 
is boiled makes excellent soup. The addition of whatever vegctables are to be 
had, of a few slices of salted pork or bacon, two or three handfuls of flour, some 
onions, and salt, and pepper, makes a savoury mess. Rice, boiled in a separate 
vessel, and afterwards mixed up with the soup, meat, etc., adds to the quantity 
and quality of the meal, which is wholesome, nutritious, and palatable. 

Mutton and fowls may occasionally be had as a change; and, in the ncigh- 
bourhood of large rivers, fish makes a useful variety, and can usually be had in 
abundance. 

Milk is an invaluable article of diet, and should be largely supplied to soldiers, 

Vegetables are essential to the preservation of health. Opportunities for pro- 
curing them in quantity present themselves much oftener on the line of march 
than is generally supposed. 

In cold weather inquiry will prove that in the neighbourhood of nearly every 
halting place there are fields of carrots, turnips, onions, and of many native 
vegetables, such as daigan (solanum melogena), sag (greens), etc. 
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Fruit, when sound and ripe, is beneficial instead of hurtful. Unripe or over- 
ripe fruit will produce disease. The water-melon and guava are, however, 
indigestible. he oranges, strawberries, custard-apples, loquat, musk-mclons, 
pineapples, grapes, and lichis can be partaken of with advantage. 

Strmuants. 

The same amount of spirit undiluted is much more injurious than when mixed 
with water. 

Great attention should be paid to the time of serving out the drams, They 
should never be given on an empty stomach, when the system is heated, or when 
exposed to the sun. To give men raw spirit carly in the morning, before any 
food is taken, is the surest way to lay the foundation of disease. After a meal, 
with some hours of rest in the shade in prospect, is the best period. 

Officers on coming to India for the first time find themselves surrounded by 
entirely new influences. The diseases of the country are formidable and rapid in 
their progress, and inspire in many cases a vague terror, which prevents the due 
exercise of the reasoning powers. The climate is found to be exhausting and 
debilitating ; exposure to the sun is understood to be dangerous; and there are 
many other circumstances which combine to depress the mind and body, and to 
pre-dispose to the belief that some extraordinary course must be pursued to ward 
off any evil consequence. 

Recourse is had in too many cases to stimulants; brandy is taken in large 
quantities to prevent the approach of sickness ; exercise and the ordinary methods 
adopted in other countries to keep the frame sound and vigorous are neglected. 
Many become the victims of their own imprudence and rashness, and their prema- 
ture death is erroneously ascribed to the effect of the Indian climate. 

With ordinary precaution and attention to the common laws of hygiene 
Europeans may live as long and preserve their health as well in India as in 

ritain. 

The neglect of these precautions rapidly produces fatal results. The mortality 
from disease far exceeds that caused by thé enemy, and it behoves every officer 
to study carefully the means of preventing sickness. 


OUTFIT AND EXPENSES. 

As there are very good tailors in India at the chief towns, the 
traveller need not burthen himself with an over large supply of 
articles of dress. A few hints on matters which may appear trifling 
but are nevertheless important as regards comfort, may be here given. 
Instead of buttons, studs and wrist-links should be used. The dhobis, 
or Indian washermen, clean the clothes by beating them on stones 
in the river. By this process, buttons are inevitably smashed, and 
tear the clothes at the same time. The buckles of braces should be 
of silver, as steel rusts. White and black si/k gloves are the best for 
India, as leather is too hot. Ladies’ gloves should all be tricd on 
previous to starting, so as to take the form of the hand, otherwise 
they shrink, and are not serviceable. A good English jockey cap is 
indispensable for a gentleman; and neither ladies nor gentlemen 
should fail to take with them a veil or two for crossing the desert, 
and as a protection against the sand storms in Sindh and elsewhere. 
A pair of spectacles, with a few extra glasses of neutral tint, will save 
theeyes. Antimony applied to the eye with the common Indian sali, 
or anointing needle, is an admirable preservative for weak eyes. 
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The following tables will show all that is required as to outfit: 
Estimate of Outfits for the East India Company's Service (Overland). 


| ; 
| eytrorm AND APPOINTMENTS. Artillery. | Engincers.| Infantry, | Qosietant 
& 8s da.|8& 8 d.| & 8 d.| & 8 da 
Full Dress Tunic ..... seer’ 8 8 0/8 8 0/9 9 0/9 9 0 
55 Busby and Plume TOTO ONS Meets : ree 
“5 Cocked Hat and Plume. ateae 6 6 0 - {412 6 
| 35 Chaco, complete Sovctell dh cestoes OAS OO cceve 
1% Trowsers ... 5 6 0/6 6 0/2 56 0/2 5 O 
i *% Sword Knot 018 6/018 6|018 6/018 6 
| 5 Sword Belt 56 6 0/5 6 0/215 0/215 0 
i om Pouch Belt and Pouch...) 8 8 0|515 6 saseee 
3 Shoulder Sash wssecece]  ceeeee | eevee . 310 0 seeees 
| 3 Sword . 4 4 0)6 6 0/4 4 0; 4 0 
Spurs. 018 6) we ! 018 6/0 6 
Undress Frock Coat 8 8 0/9 9 0;516 6)5 6) 
| 4 Jacket .. 6 6 0/6 6 0/4 4 0/4 0 
| » Forage Cap. 116 0/116 0}1 8 O}1 0 
” Trowsers . 2 8 0/2 8 0/2 6 0/2 0 
” Berord at 22 0 210 0) 2 0 
i ” ouch, Belt 
| Belt, and Sketching Case. 215 0 Mee ie ell Veto 
» Sword Knot ... 05 6] a. 0 56 6/0 6 6 
» Great Coat Cloak 17 °7°017 70/6 6 0/6 0 0 
72 1 6 |69 14 0 |60 18 0 47 10 6 
CAVALRY. 
Bengal. Madras. 
| Full Dress Jacket 26 6 0/28 0 0 
| n Trowsers 616 6| 616 6 
a Busby and Plum bo Vs by as eae reat aoeees 
| 3) Chaco and Plume « ements | Se ame 
3 Ticlmet and Plume . Petrified] eoter 16 16 0 
| ” paroled Sat au : A | 7 7:0) 8 8 0} 8 8 O 
| ” wort elt, Sabretashe an 
i Belt, Silver Pouch Belt 98:10), °05 (28/10, "0.128 102.0 
H ” Sabre 44 0| 440) 440 
, 9 Sword 1 6 0} 11 0] 110 0 
| Spurs 015 6] 018 6| 018 6 
| Undress Jacket 770)770)770 
| Cord for ditto 010 6/ 1 5 0] 110 0 
i »  Trowsers .. 212 6| 212 6| 212 6 
x» Frock Coat 1010 Of] ...... . 
x Mess Waistcoat .. 616 6] 616 6 aeons 
Belts 414 6/1414 0] 6 5 0 
» Sabre 440/44 0/4496 
» Sword 0 6 6; 015 6} 0 5 6 
» Forage Cap 212 6| 212 6} 212 6 
> Spurs os. 015 6| 015 6| 015 6 
6 6 0 
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OUTFIT AND EXPENSES. 
Personal Clothing for ali Officers, Civilians, and Travellers. 


u Long Cloth Shirts, Linen fronts, ete., at 6s. 

= ‘alico fronts, ete, at 4a. 
FH Linen Shirt Collars, at 10d. . 
6 Elastic Gauze Waistcoats, at 
12 Pairs Cotton Long Drawers, at 3s. 6 
24 White Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, at 1s. 
1 Black Silk Stock, long ends ....... 
36 Pairs Brown Cotton half Hose, at 
2  ,, Dogskin Gloves, at 2s. ........ 
2 __,, Elastic Cotton Braces, at 1s. 6: 
12 Huckaback Towels, at 10d. 
t yore? Suit of Tweed 


Cay 
Bag 


1 Brush Case, containing 
2 Hair Brushes, at 4s. 
1 Dressing Comb .. 
3 Tooth Brushes, at 9d. 
2 Overland Trunks, at 36s. 
1 Pair Boots, with box heel 


1 

2 

6 _,, Drill Trowsers, at 18s. 
6 White Jean Jackets, at 15s. 
6 » Waistooais, at 10s. 
3 Pairs Mili Gloves, at 48. 6d. . 
3 tacks, . 


COMMA HEHE WOSCOSCOSSOWNOSCOHORNH ORO 
an 
a olanmcocoooowaconaanmoscooenaeosccooooR 


Military Stocks, at 4s. 6d. 13 
£45 18 
Saddlery — 
1 case of Saddlery, complete .......sssssessessetercersceseeserteessreesenee 8 8 
£54 7 3 
Outfit—Indian Navy (Overland). 
UNIFORM AND APPOINTMENTS. 
d. £8 d. 
0 | Undress Uniform Mercella 
0 0 
0 4 0 
0 ” 6 
0 ” 0 
i) 
0 6 


Personal Clothing the same as for the Military. 


Civilian’s Outfit (Overland), 
Cloth Clothing the same as worn in Englend, but of lighter material (ladies’ 


cloth). 
Personal Clothing the eame as for the Military. 


xx 


12 
24 
12 


Ship’s Sofa, with Hair Mattress and Pillows .. 
Cane Swing Sofa, suitable either as Cot or Sofa, 


Double Sofa, with Mattress, Pillows, ete. 
cone Cover for Sofa . 

winging Cot .. 
Hair Mattress an 
Feather Pillows......s0+ceeees 


OUTFIT AND EXPENSES, 
A Lady's Outfit for India (Overland). 


Calico Chemises, at 3s. 6d. 
Cambric Chemises, at 4s. 
Cambric or Long Cloth Slips, al 
Middle Petticoats, at 38. 9d. 
6 Corded Petticoats, at 6s, 6. 
Corsets, at 6s 6d. ..... 
Flannel Petticoats, at 10s. 6d. 
India Gauze or Fine Flannel Waistcoats, at 5s. 6d. 
Cambric Trowsers (plain), at 3s. 6d. 

Cambric Trowsers (trimmed), at 5s. 
Calico Night Dresses, at 4s. 6d. 
Night Caps (common), at 3s. 6d. 
Mosquito Trowsers for sleeping, at 38. 6 
Flannel Dressing Gown (w! pings 
Coloured Flannel Dressing Gown 
White Muslin Dressing Gown 
Coloured Dressing Gown . 
Morning Robe. 
Cambrie Pocke' 
Fine French Cambric ditto, at 2s. 6d. 
Huckaback Towels, at 1s. 
Diaper Towels, at ‘Od. 
Fine White Cotton Hose, at 2s. 6d. 
Lisle Thread Hose, at 33. 6¢. .. 
Lisle Thread Hose Lace Fronts, etc., at 5s. 6d. 
Black Silk Hose, at 7s. 6d. 
Riding Collars and Sleeves, 8. 
Kid Gloves, sewn with thread, at 3s. 
‘Thread Gloves or Silk Gloves, at 1s. 6d. 
Clothes Bag.........sceeseeees 
Yards Fine Flannel, al 3s. 6d. 
Trunks, at 358. .. .. 
Overland Cabin Bag .. 
Air-tight Case for Dre: 
‘Tooth Brushes, at 9d. 
Nail Brushes, at 38. 
Hair Brushes, at 48. 6d. 
Combs, at ls. 6d. .... 
Ibs. Windsor Soap and Fancy Soaps, at 1s. 6d. 
Sponge and Bag........... 
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Cabin Furniture for the Route by Sea, 
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LIST OF BOOKS ON INDIA. 


Cabin Furniture—continued. 


£ad £ad. 
Mahogany Bullock Drawers, in two parts 600 512 0 
Book Case or Shelves .......... - 160 210 0 
Wash-hand Stand to form Table. - 1140 220 
Table ..... 0140 140 
Folding Cabin Chair. - 08 0 0 8 6 
Ditto with arms 012 6 015 0 
Lounging Chair. 1.15 0 and upwards. 
Swinging Tray 066 076 
Looking Glass 066 076 
Cabin Lamp .. 012 0 014 0 
Candlestick and 026 036 
lbs. Wax or Composition - 0 1 8 and upwards. 
Foot Bath ... - 066 07 6 
Water Can... - 0 38 6 0 4 6 
Floor Cloth, Matting, or Carpet for Cabin...... All prices. 
Hand Brush, Dust Pan, Mop, etc. 046 
Filtering Machine. » 100 130 
Bag with Hammer, Nails, Cleats, Cords, etc... 0 7 6 


LIBRARY FOR INDIAN TRAVELLERS. 
The following is a list of Books which may be perused by the 
traveller previous to starting... Those in Italics are less requisite, or 


only of local interest :— 


History. 


Elphinstone’s History of India, 1 vol., 1857. 


Lord Mahon’s British India, 1 vol. 


oo CoO 
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Mill’s History of India, with continuation by H. H. Wilson, 9 vols., 1848. 
Kaye’s Administration of the East India Company, 1 vol. 


Thornton's British Empire in India, 5 vols, 


Dow’s History of Hindustan, 3 vols. 
Murray's History of British India. 
Briggs’ Mahomedan Power in India, 4 vols. 
Shore's Notes on Indian Affairs. 

Taylor’s Popular History of British India. 
Malcolm’ s Political History of India. 
Prinses 


Speir’s Life in Ancient India. 

Martineaw s British Rule in India. 

Macfarlane’s Our Indian Empire. 

Indlow’s India and tts Races. 

Campbell’ s India. 
Benoa. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal. 
Mannras. 

Orme’s Hindustan. 

Wilks’ History of MaisGr (Mysore). 
Bompar. 

Grant Duff's History of the Marfthas, 
Tus Pansis. 

Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs. 


's Transactions in India from 1813-18. 
Hough's Political and Military Events in India. 


Smyth’s Reigning Family of Lahr (Lahore). 
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Sinpx. 
Postans’ Sindh, and Tuhfatw’l Kirdm, Bengal As. Trans., vol. xviii., 1848. 
Burton’s Sindh and the Races that inhabit the Valley of the Indus. 18651. 
Risptrina. 
Tod’s Rajasthan. 
Gusarit. 
Bird's Analysis of the Mirdt-i Ahmadt 
Forbes’ Ras Mla. 
Centrat Inv1a. 
Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India in 1824, 2 vols. 
Nipdu. 
Oliphant’s Visit to Nipal. 
Orissa. 
Stirling's History of the Rajas of Orissa. 
Brocrapures anp LETTERS. 
Malcolm’s Memoirs of Lord Clive, 3 vols. 
Macaulay’s Essay on the Life of Clive. 
The Wellesley Despatches and Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 
vols. 1, 2, 3 (Gurwood) ; and Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1. 
Gleig’s Life of Lord Clive. 
"i Sir T. Munro, 
Kaye's Life of Metcalfe. 
a of Tucker. 
” of Malcolm. 
Life of Sir C. Napier. 
TRAVELS AND MiscELLANEOUS. 
Hakluyt, vols. 2 and 5, 
Purchas’ Pilgrims, vol. 1, books 4 and 6. 
Fryer’s Account of India, 
Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
Foster’s Journey from Bengal to England. 
Buchanan’s Travels through Maisér and Kanada. 
Tod’s Travels in Western India. 
Heber’s Journal. 
Fitzclarence’s Journcy from India to England. 
Lord Valentia’s Travels, 
Jacquemont’s Voyage aux Indes. 
Graul’s Indische Reise, 5 vols. 
Bacon’s First Impressions. 
Baron Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab. 
’Fraser’s Tour in the Himélayas. 
Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir. 
Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections. 
Burton’s Unhappy Valley. 
y» Goa and the Blue Mountains. 
Burnes’ Visit to the Court of Sindh. 
Mrs. Postans’ Kachh (Cutch). 
Sy Western India. 
Hervey’s Ten Years in India. 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt. 
Davidson’s Trade and Travel in the Far East. 
Von Orlich’s Travels. 
Welsh’s Military Reminiscences. 
Taylor’s Memoirs of a Thug. 
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Rice’s Tiger Shooting in India. 

Smoult’s Edition of Baikie’s Nilgiris. 

Lawrence’s Thakurine and Life of an Adventurer. 
Bradshaw’s Overland Guide to India.. 

Autobiography of Lutfullah. 

Fane’s Five Years in India. 

Thornton’s Gazetteer. 

Letters from Madras. 

Capper’s Three Presidencies of India. 

Crauford’s Dictionary of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The Kanan-i Islam, being an account of al Muhammadan Customs, etc. 
Royle’s Productive Resources of India, 

Cotton’s Public Works in India. 

Emma Roberts’ Scenes and Characteristics of Hindistan. 


OVERLAND JOURNEY. 


For the general rules of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany, reference must be made to their Hand-book. The following 
are their lines of communication, the length of passage, rates of 
passage money, and baggage regulations. The expense of transit 
through Egypt is included in the routes, with the exception of hotel 
expenses, and of extra baggage, wines, spirits, beer, and soda water, 
all of which the Egyptian Transit Administration charges for 
separately. Servants of the Company soliciting fees are liable to 
dismissal. Bedding, linen, and requisite furniture are provided in 
the steamers, together with the attendance of experienced male and 
female servants. 

The Lines of Steam Oommunication embraced by the Company’ s operations are 
as follows, viz. :— 


Date and Hour of Departure from Southampton. 


7th, 17th, and 27th of every month, at 1 p.m. 
N.B.— When these dates fall on Sundays, the Steamers 
start on the following day (Monday) at 1 p.m. 


MEDITERRANEAN AND PENINSULA. 
4th and 20th of every month, at 1 p.m. 
When the 4th or 20th falls on a Sunday the Si 

leaves at 9 a.m. 
4th and 19th at 7 a.m. from Marseilles. 
4th at 3 p.m. 


Invi. 
4th and 20th of every month, at 1 p.m. 


When the 4th or 20th falls on a Sunday the Steamer 
leaves at 9 a.m. 
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The following table shows the length of Passage, under ordinary circumstances, 
between Southampton and the several Ports outwards; also, the usual dates of 
arrival at, and departure from, each Port in the course of the Voyage, and the 
average stay at each place. 


OUTWARDS (rrom Encianp). 


FROM 


No. of days 
from South- 
ampton, &e, 


Date of 
Arrival. 


TO z 
a 


Average 


Date of 


Departure| 


NOTES. 


Suez .... 


Aden ...... 


Marseilles .. 
” 


Gibraltar 

Malta... 

Alexandria ...| 17, 2 Hs 

(60 hours from Alex- 

andria to Suez.) 

‘Aden 1°25; I0 
Galle, Ceylon | 5, 21 
Madras 9, 25 
Caleutta 13, 29 


MARSEILLES AND ALEXANDRIA 


Bombay 


Gaile, Ceylon 
Penang......... 
Singapore. 
Hong Kon; 


PENINSULA: 


“1, 17, 25, 2 


3, 


ADEN AND MAURITIUS 


BOMBAY AND CHINA 


sf 
13, 23, 2 
14, 24, 3 


.. 44,11, 19, 27 
[75 14, 22, 30] 


AND BOMBAY LINE. 


HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI LINE. 


%, 


LINE. 


Wher the day of sailing 
from Southampton falls 


day, at 1 p.m. 


SOUTHAMPTON TO ALEXANDRIA, AND SUEZ TO CALCUTTA LINE. 
Southampton J....... 


When the 4th or 20th 
falls on a Sup the 
Steamer leaves at 9.1m. 


Mossrs. Wenar and (Co's 
Steamers leave about thi 
date with Mails and pas- 
sengers for Mauritius. 


onaSunday,theSteamers ~ 
leave on the following , 


at each place. 

H HOMEWARDS (to Encxanp). 

\ ES 

H $ 2 

Mesos $& Date of | B. | Date of ates 
seo . be 

gst 33 ba Arrival. | £3 | Departure| 
Se < 
is 1 
PENINSULAR LINE. 
| Gibraltar When the days of sail- 
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The following table shows the length of Passage, under ordinary circumstances, 
between the several Ports homewards; also, the usual dates of arrival at, and 
departure from, each Port in the course of the Voyage, and the average stay 


3 
4 
5 
8 


(60 hoi 


Alexandria.) 


BOMBAY AND SUEZ LINE. 
snensesso |) 8 28 
i8,°"2"|12hrs.| 18, 2 

mu 8 

AND BOMBAY LINE. 
1, 15 
9, 23 
1, 25 

18, 


ey 
Bombay .. 
SHANGHAI 


Southampton 
ALEXANDRIA AND MARSEILLES 


9 | ing. 


ing from Gibraltar fall 
oun Sunday, the Steamer 
starts the previous even- 


In May, June, and July 
the Steamers leave Cal- 
cutta 5 days earlier, 


iE. 


The Steamers in May, 
June, July, and Angust, 
leave’ Hong Kong 5 days 
earlier, 
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Baceage. 


First-class passengers are allowed, in the Company’s steamers only, on either 
side of the Isthmus, 3 cwt. of personal baggage free of freight, and children (above 
three years) and servants 1} ewt. each. 

A passenger taking a whole cabin will be entitled to take in the steamers, free 
of freight, one-half more baggage than the regulated allowance, and a married 
couple, paying for reserved accommodation, will be entitled to take 9 cwt. 

The charge for conveyance of extra baggage, should there be room in the 
vessel, will be at the rate of £1 per ewt. between England and Malta, or Alexandria; 
£2 per ewt. between Suez and India; and £3 per ewt. between Suez, the Straits, 
and China. 

Passengers for India and China will have to pay the Egyptian Transit Admin- 
istration in Egypt 14s. per cwt. for conveyance of baggage through, should it 
exceed, for first-class passengers, 3 ewt. each, and children. and servants 1} cwt. 


h. 

The Egyptian Transit Administration have given notice that they will not for- 
ward any package of baggage exceeding 80 lbs, weight, and measuring more than, 
length, 3 ft.; breadth, 1 ft. 3 in.; depth, 1 ft. 2 in., with the passengers to Suez. 
A departure from this regulation will cause a detention in Egypt, to such pack- 
ages, of a fortnight. 

All baggage intended for transit through Egypt should be packed in strong 
and well-secured packages, in order to avoid breakage or damage en route. 

The Company cannot engage to take any excess of baggage over the regulated 
allowance, unless shipped at Southampton on the day before sailing, and freight 
paid thereon. 

All baggage for the ports of the Meditcrrancan, India, and China, must be 
shipped not later than noon on the day previous to sailing, except carpet bags or 
hat boxes. All other baggage received on board on the day of sailing will be 
considered as extra baggage, and charged freight as such. 

The insurance of baggage can be effected on very moderate terms. 

Passengers embarking at Marscilles for Alexandria, India, and China, can 
have 3 cwt. of their baggage conveyed by the steamer from Southampton free of 
charge; all in excess will be charged. 

Passengers outwards, proceeding vid Trieste, and joining the steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company at Suez, and passengers homewards who have 
been conveyed to Suez in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers, can 
ship their baggage by the Company's vessels from Southampton to Mesandil, 
and vice versd, subject to the following charge, payable in advance :— 

For the regulated allowance of 3 ewt., 10s.) Exclusive of the charge for transport 
per ewt. made by the Transit Administra- 
For any excess over 3 ewt., 20s. per cwt. tion of Egypt. 

N.B,—The baggage of passengers proceeding vid Trieste must be shipped at 
Southampton so as to ensure its arrival at Alexandria a fortnight in advance of 
the passengers to whom it may belong. Non-compliance with this regulation is 
likely to involve loss or detention of the baggage in Egypt. 

Passengers taking parccls or articles of merchandize in their baggage will 
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incur the risk of seizure by the Customs’ authorities, and of detention for freight 
by the Company’s agents. ¥ 

Every package of baggage should have the owner's name and place of destina- 
tion distinctly painted upon it, 

Baggage can be occasionally had up from the baggage-room during the pas- 
sage by application to the officer in charge. 

No trunks or boxes allowed in the Saloon or Cabins. 

Inv1a, ETC. 

Passengers leaving Southampton by the Company’s steamers on the 4th and 
20th of the month, for Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, or Manilla, arrive at Gibraltar about the 9th and 25th 
of the month, and after staying there, say twelve hours, proceed to Malta, at 
which port they remain about the same time; they then leave for Alexandria, 
arriving there, under ordinary circumstances, in about 13 days from Southampton. 

At Suez, passengers embark, by steam tender, on board one of the Company’s 
steamers, which sail about the 19th and 4th of the month, arriving at Aden about 
the 25th and 10th, at Point de Galle, Ceylon, about the 5th and 21st (passengers 
for the Straits and China are here transferred into one of the steamers on the 
Bombay and China line), Madras about the 9th and 25th, and finally at Calcutta 
about the 13th and 29th of the following month. 


Transit THROUGH Eoyrt. 


._ Passengers are conveyed through Egypt by the Transit Administration of his 
Highness the Pacha. 
The mode of transit is as follows:— 


From Alexandria to Cairo by rail 7 hours. 
Time for refreshments at Cairo... ~ Boy 
From Cairo to No. 12 station, per rail ode! a5 
Time for refreshments at No. 12 station., 2 sy 
No. 12 station to Suez in vans. 4 oy 


The following are extracts from the tariff of the Transit Administration :— 

“ Passengers are furnished with three meals per diem, during the time they are 
en route, free of charge ; but their expenses at hotels must be defrayed by them 
selves, as also wincs, beer, ete., during their entire transit. 

“The portmantcaux, trunks, carpet bags, etc., of the passengers, must bear 
the mani and destination of the owners; such inscription to be legible and well 
secured. : 

“On the arrival of each steamer, the officer of the Administration will attend 
to receive the luggage of passengers, 

“The Administration will not be responsible for any loss or damage of unsuit- 
able or insecure luggage, nor for unavoidable detention.” 

Packages containing jewellery, plate, or othgg valuables, must be specially 
booked, and freight and transit duty paid thereon. 

Packages containing parcels of specie or merchandise are liable to seizure and 
confiscation, and to detention for freight by the agents of the Company. 
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Rates of Passage Money, including the Expenses of the Transit through Egypt. 
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GeNTLEMEN on LADIES TRAVELLING \ 
BINGLY. 
| Gentlemen occupying a Berth ina 
Cabin, with two or three others, "| 79 | 95] 95 100 | 105 | 110 | 130 | 150 
Ladies, if booked sufficiently early, 
a Berth ina Cabin, with two or 
three others, on the Upper Deck. 


Manarep Courtes, occupying a Re- a alee 
served Cabin on the Main Deck, | | 200 | 240 | 240 | 250 | 270 | 290 | 335 | 375 


CuinpREN with THE PA 
years and under 10... 


ard 35] 45] 45| 50] 50 |) 55] 60| 70 


A Cum under 3 years (no Berth } 
provided)*. aes 


Free.'Free. Frec.|Free.|Free. |Free.|Free. Free. 


| 
Servants—European 


35] 45] 45 | 50} 50] 55} 60) 70 
} In Fore Cabin. { 


” Native ... 20] 25] 25) 80] 30] 40) 45) 50 


* Except £5 transit expenses through Egypt, if above 2 years. 


MAarseILirs TO MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA. 


The Company’s steamers, Vectis, Valetta, or Euxine, leave Marscilles for Malta 
on the 4th, 11th, 19th, and 27th of the month, at 7 a.m., with her Majesty’s mails, 
Passengers must be at Marseilles the afternoon of the day previous to sailings 

Firet Class, Second Clas Servants, 
Fare to Malta... 8 5 £4 
Fare to Alexandria 18. - 10 9 

A child, under three years, if with the parent, free. Above three, and under 
ten years, half fare. 

Passengers proceeding through France, and joining the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers at Marseilles, will please take note that, to save themselves 
trouble and annoyance, it will be necessary to send thcir passports, as soon after 
their arrival at Marseilles as possible, to Messrs. R. Gower and Co., the agents to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company at that port, as it is requisite they should 
be noted at the Police and Marine Offices before the departure of the steamers. 

The journey across France to Marscilles, and then by a steamer 
to Alexandria, is undoubtedly the quickest way of reaching Egypt. 
The greater number of travellers, however, prefer proceeding by 
steamer from Southampton direct to Alexandria, because this saves 


much fatigue, shifting of luggage, and also some expenses. 


WHAT TO OBSERVE ON THE OVERLAND JOURNEY. 


The vessel, in general, approaches tolerably near to Cape Finis- 
terre. The outlines of the landscape are bold, varied and beautiful ; 
but a heavy swell, which commonly rolls in, is apt to interfere with 
the voyager’s contemplations, 
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From this, on running down the coast of Portugal, the steamer 
on most occasions keeps close in-shore, so that the land is for the 
most part visible. The first places of note that present themselves 
are Oporto and Vigo Bay. The appearance of the mainland is 
exceedingly picturesque. The coast is rocky and precipitous, jagged 
and irregular. There are lighthouses on certain small islands, and 
on more than one of the headlands; and white-walled dwellings 
and villages gleam out from the blue line of coast. 

Torres Vedras.—The heights of Torres Vedras, close on shore, 
present nothing to the eye that is marvellous or attractive, though 
rich in the most striking historical associations. The magnificent pile 
at Mafra is generally distinctly visible without the aid of a telescope. 
It is of enormous extent, containing a palace, convent, and superb 
church. The lines of Byron here recur to remembrance :— 

“The horrid crags, by toppling convent crowned, 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies embrowned, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must wecp, 
The tender azure of the unruffied deep, 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 
The vine on high, the willow branch below, 
Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.” 

The ridge, on the highest pinnacle of which the convent of our 
Lady of the Rock is situated, is wild, rugged, and precipitous, as- 
eending to an elevation of about 2500 ft. A low cliff skirts the sea- 
shore, and singular masses, apparently of drift sand, make their 
appearance, stretching along and inland for some miles. 

A very picturesque appearance is often presented by the fishing 
boats when the breeze is fresh. They have a drag-net attached to 
the extreme end of a long outrigger, stretching some thirty or forty 
feet beyond the vessel, and hundreds of sea-birds follow the net, 
with the view, apparently, of picking up any stray fish they can 
extract from it. 

Lisbon.—The Rock of Lisbon, a huge, unshapely, but striking 
mass,indicates the approach to the Tagus. The river opens up mag- 
nificently from the sea. The spires and lofty buildings of Lisbon are 
distinctly seen, with the vessels at anchor off the quay. Cape Espartel, 
aremarkable headland, with a lighthouse upon its extremity, becomes 
visible a little to the south of the debouchure of the Tagus. The 
cliff is obliquely stratified, and marked like those of Alum Bay, Isle 
of Wight. The land now récedes, and is in a considerable measure 
lost sight of, till, rounding close in upon Cape St. Vincent, the 
scene of the celebrated engagement in 1797, the Bay of Cadiz is 
entered. In crossing this bay, land is uo longer in sight for a time. 
It becomes visible again off Cape Trafulgar. 
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Gibraltar —The next place of importance reached by the steamer 
is Gibraltar, where the vessel quits the Atlantic Ocean, and enters 
the Mediterranean. The rock of Gibraltar first comes into view 
about ten miles off. As the bay is approached, the suddenness of 
the change in the colour of the water, from bright deep blue to 
green, as the soundings decrease at once from 24 to 16 fathoms, 
strikes the voyager. The transition is instantaneous, without any 
intermediate hue or shading. Rounding the Point Carnero, and 
breasting Europa Point, you find yourself at once within a 
beautiful sheltered and spacious recess, some six miles across and 
ten in depth, with British men-of-war, steamers, and merchant 
ships of every nation at anchor. The appearance of the rock at 
Gibraltar, with respect to its known military strength, generally 
disappoints the stranger. The most formidable of the batteries 
are either concealed in mysterious galleries in the bosom of the 
rock itself, half-way up, or lie so close on the line of the sea, as 
to be lost sight of amongst the hulls of the vessels around. The 
promontory consists of a vast rock, rising from 1200 to 1400 ft. 
above the sea; is about three miles in length, and from one-half to 
three-quarters of a mile in width, and is joined to the mainland by 
a low sandy isthmus, about a mile and a half in length. On the 
north side, fronting the isthmus, the rock is almost perpendicular, 
the east and south sides are also steep and rugged; but on the west 
side it slopes downward to a fine bay, nine milcs long by four miles 
and a half broad. On this slope lies the town, containing a mixed 
population of 16,000, and above rise the principal ramparts of the 
rocky fortress, which is generally garrisoned by from 3,000 to 4,000 
troops. The ordnance consists of more than 700 cannons fit for 
service. 

Gibraltar derives its name from Tarik, the Moorish General, by 
whom it was taken from the Spaniards in 711—Jabalw’t Tarik, 
“the Mountain of Tarik.” It remained in the hands of the Moors 
till the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it was recovered 
by the Spaniards. It was retaken by the Moors in 1338. In 1462 
it finally fell into the hands of the Christians, after having been 
possessed by their adversaries for 748 years. On the 24th of July, 
1704, it was captured by the English, who fell on it suddenly, and 
stormed it—the garrison amounting to no more than 150 men, the 
batteries mounting 100 guns. From this time till nearly the end 
of the century, numberless attempts to wrest it from us have been 
made by the French and Spaniards, but in vain. During the late 
war, it seemed to be considered idle to attempt to disturb us! 

The town of Algesiras, a place of considerable importance, and 
remarkable as that at which the Moors first landed in, Spain, lies 
across the bay at about 54 miles off, while the village of St. Roque, 
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at the upper end of the bay, is conspicuous on the slope. The high 
blue mountains of Granada fill up the background. 

The winter climate of Gibraltar is extremely delightful. In 
December, the temperature varies from 60° to 70°, clouds shading 
the piercing rays of the sun. In summer, it is occasionally ex- 
tremely hot, especially when the wind blows from the African shore. 
The appearance presented by Gibraltar, viewed from the harbour, 
is peculiarly striking after nightfall. The numberless lights, seen in 
all their brightness through the open windows, look as if issuing 
from apertures admitting to some bright cave or furnace in the 
centre of the rock, whose huge black mass towers on high, the 
houses in the town being undistinguishable in the darkness, In 
summer, the surface of the sea is occasionally so closely covered with 
luminous particles, as to seem sheeted with phosphorus. The slightest 
ripple increases the intensity of the light, and the dolphins flash 
through the water, literally ‘moving in light of their own making.” 
In winter, this in a great measure disappears, the luminosity being 
confined to a few bright masses which sweep by the ship. 

The view of the African shore from Gibraltar Bay is, towards 
sunset, peculiarly beautiful—the fortress of Ceuta, standing out 
purple and red in the setting sun, in mimic rivalry of that on the 
European shore. One huge mass of mountains, of the Atlas group 
on the African side, with the Sierras of Andalusia on the Spanish 
shore, ‘fill the mind with beauty” for a long while on leaving or 
on approaching Gibraltar. 

Algiers. —Steaming onward through the Mediterranean, the vessel 
steers direct for Malta, by which the African shore is neared. The 
bay and town of Algiers, with the villas around, are passed, and are 
plainly visible to the naked eye. The country adjoining is fertile 
and well cultivated, and roads, gardens, and enclosures, with fields 
and vineyards, are seen in good condition. Cape Faroe, and the pro- 
montory of the Seven Capes, are jagged, irregular headlands, very 
distinctly visible. Cape Bon is another headland which comes into 
sight. The dreary island of Pantellaria, which is evidently the huge 
tumulus of an extinct volcano, is next seen. It is about 36 miles 
in circumference, and seems about 3000 ft. in height. The ruptured 
craters and streams of lava are easily traceable, with beds of loose 
stones hurled down the mountain’s side during some of its fiercer 
explosions. A large mass of cloud, which might readily be mistaken 
for the smoke of smouldering fires, almost constantly rests on the 
summit of the mountain. There is a considerable town, of the same 
name with the island, near the sca-shore on the western slope, and 
vineyards and gardens appear scattered about in surprising abund- 
ance. It belongs to the king of Sicily, and is used as a penal settle- 
ment, whither the Sicilian convicts are sent. 
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Malta.—The island of Malta, which now belongs to England, is 60 
miles from the nearest point in Sicily, and 200 from the African shore. 
It is 70 miles in length, nine in width, and 160 in circumference. 
It attains in one place an elevation of 600 feet. The climate is fine 
and healthy, though hot in summer, and suffers occasionally from 
the sirocco, which blows from the south-east, and occurs chiefly in 
September. The mean annual temperature is 67°; the variation of 
the yearly means from 1820 to 1840 was no more than 3°; the 
extreme range during the year is about 24°. 

Malta consists entirely of calcareous rocks, with scarcely any 
soil, diluvium, or abraded matter. The country has rather an arid 
appearance, but it produces grapes in abundance, and other fruits. 
At a distance, the view is rendered lively by the great number of 
windmills perched on the heights, and employed for grinding corn. 
The inhabitants speak a language partly Arabic and partly Italian, 
the former predominating. 

The port of Malta consists of two splendid harbours, sepa- 
rated from each other by the narrow promontory called Mount 
Xiberras. On this stands the capital, Valetta. Marsamuscetta is 
the name given to the western or quarantine harbour ; the other is 
called Valetta, or the Great Harbour. The entrance to this last 
is guarded on the one side by the fortress of St. Elmo, on the other 
by that of Ricasoli, both of remarkable strength. On Fort St. Elmo 
is one of the most brilliant lighthouses in the Mediterranean. The 
Great Harbour runs away into numerous creeks and inlets. In one 
of these are the dockyard, the victualling-yard, and arsenal, with a 
wet-dock just finished, which is said to have cost the government 
not much under a million sterling. In another is the merchant 
shipping wet-dock and store-yards. A number of British, American, 
and French ships of war are commonly at anchor in the port; one 
British line-of-battle ship, of the largest size, with the admiral’s flag 
on board, being of the number. The vast variety of forms, and 
diversity of appointments, of the mercantile vessels, especially of 
those from the Levant, present a most picturesque appearance. 

It is seldom the traveller to or from the East can find leisure to 
examine the whole of the noble sights in or around Malta. There 
are abundance of excellent ‘guide-books,’ of which a supply can at 
all times be procured from the admirable library of Mr. Muir, for 
those who have leisure and inclination for such things. 

One of the principal objects of attraction is the cathedral of St. 
John, the patron of the order of the famed Knights of Malta. It 
was built in 1580. Externally, it is a heavy-looking pile. It has 
a fine chime of bells, supposed to have been brought from Rhodes, 
and its internal decorations are rich and beautiful. The floor is 
mosaic marble pavement, chiefly composed of sepulchral monuments 
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of the knights, whose figures are represented in white marble. The 
governor now resides in the palace of the Grand Master, a fine 
spacious building. The most striking object connected with it is the 
armoury. It contains 10,000 stand of modern infantry arms, fit for 
immediate use. The most attractive portions, however, of its contents 
are the arms and suits of armour of the Middle Ages: some of these 
are beautifully chased, and inlaid with gold. There is a singular 
piece of ordnance, an eight or ten pounder, made of a moderately 
strong tube of sheet-copper, covered over with coils of tarred rope. 
The gun is neatly formed, and, at first, the singular material of which 
it is made is not apparent. It seems to have been burst in firing. The 
library is said, at the time of the expulsion of the knights, to have 
contained 70,000 volumes. There are in the palace tables, slabs, vases, 
and ornaments of various kinds, cut from the marble of Valetta. 

The fortifications of Malta are most extensive and intricate; 
they are connected with the harbours; and on looking at their 
powers of defence, the mind is impressed with the conviction that 
they are impregnable. Fort St. Elmo, the most. massive of these 
works, contains accommodation for 2,000 men. ‘Few things are more 
dazzling or trying for the eyes than the rocks and buildings around 
Malta harbour: they are of an intensely yellowish-white, without 
one particle of vegetation to relieve them. The waters of the 
harbour are singularly pure, so that the bottom is distinctly visible 
to the depth of 30 or 40 feet. The Parlettario is the favourite 
resort for quarantine-bound passengers. It is a long narrow room, 
near the anchorage, divided by a-barrier, where the gold and silver 
filigree-work, for which Malta is famous, is sold. Here also are 
shell cameos, bracelets, and brooches in mosaic, and a vast variety 
of bijouterie. The Maltese females are celebrated for the skill and 
delicacy with which they embroider silks, as well as for the beauty 
of the knit silk gloves, ete., which they manufacture; and on these 
a good deal of money is usually expended in the Parlettario for the 
benefit of friends at home. 

There is a tradition that, from the time of the visit of St. Paul, 
Malta has been devoid of serpents or other poisonous reptiles, Dr. 
Buist, from whom this account of the Overland Journey is taken, 
gives evidence of the baselessness of the tradition, having seen a 
snake killed by a soldier on duty close by his sentry-box. It was 
about three feet long, of a dingy brown, and had very much the hue 
and aspect of the common cobra. Close by the anchorage are 
several sentry stations, and the neat economical penthouse with 
which the soldier is protected from the sun is particularly suit- 
able for India. It is a light wooden stand, not unlike a music 
stand in shape, with a moveable board, which can be fixed at any 
degree of angle, to shelter the sentinel from the sun, 

ca 
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Egypt.—The land around Alexandria is so low, that it does not 
come into sight till the harbour of Alexandria is quite close; but 
some time previously, are observed rising, as it were, out of the sea, 
the windmills, Pompey’s Pillar, the Lighthouse, and Cleopatra’s 
Needle, with several towers and minarets. From the town westward 
to the Lake Mareotis, for the space of nearly a mile, the sand 
hillocks by the shore are literally covered with windmills. The 
turrets are about 80 feet high, the length of the arms about 20 feet, 
breadth of sail three and a half feet. They have eight vanes each; 
and as they are set different ways, and so move in opposite direc- 
tions in different mills, when tossing their arms in the wind, they 
look like sea-monsters sprawling about on the shore, and striving 
to regain their native element. They are all employed in grinding 
wheat; and though rugged and rude enough in appearance, are in 
reality simple and efficient implements. They employ a single pair 
of stones, made of vesicular lava from Sicily. ‘hey have no sift- 
ing or boulting apparatus: the ground wheat is received from the 
stones in a sack, and the flour afterwards dressed through a fine 
gauze sieve by the hand. 

Alexandria.—On landing at Alexandria, the traveller feels that 
he is fairly out of Europe. He may have seen a stray and stunted 
palm-tree or two at Gibraltar or Malta, with here and there a Turk 
or Arab in his native dress: these last, indeed, may be met with in 
the streets of London. At Alexandria all the costumes are Oriental, 
European residents even dressing like Turks. Vast groves of mag- 
nificent date-trees, far surpassing in beauty those to be met with 
in Western India, stretch away in all directions. Long strings of 
camels are employed in carrying merchandise. The women are all 
veiled—covered over with that unsightly blue vestment which con- 
ceals the person and the face, leaving a pair of little holes for the 
eyes to peep through. Formerly, it was the custom for passengers 
from the steam-packets to place themselves on the backs of donkeys, 
in order to get through the streets. This is all changed now, and 
the traveller finds a large and roomy van ready for his conveyance 
to the hotel, without absurdity, romance, or inconvenience. 

‘The great square of Alexandria, where most of the European 
inhabitants reside, has a singularly fine and pleasing appearance, 
though without any true architectural beauty. The houses are 
built of whitish limestone, like Bath stone, only here the walls 
remain pure as when erected—taking no tarnish from the wea- 
ther. In the centre is an obelisk of the yellowish-white Cairo 
marble, which surmounts a fountain. The residences of the consuls 
around the square have each a flag-staff, on which on gala-days the 
ensigns of their respective nations are displayed. The house of the 
French consul has a strange-looking corkscrew staircase surrounding 
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it, and leading to a watch-tower which overlooks the town. Many 
of the sign-boards of the shopkeepers, especially the apothecaries, 
are painted with Greek characters. Here are situated the principal 
hotels, and hence diverge streets to all parts of the town. 

Alexandria was originally built in the form of a Macedonian 
mantle, with its longer side to the sea. At one time it contained a 
population of above half a million, of which one moiety were slaves. 
It boasted of 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 400 theatres or places of 
amusement, 12,000 shops for the sale of vegetables, and 40,000 
tributary Jews. Its public libraries are said to have contained 
700,000 volumes of books. It was accidentally destroyed by fire 
during the war with the Romans in Cesar’s time. Ages of misrule 
under Saracens, and latterly under Turks, fell like a blight on 
everything in Alexandria, as on everything else in Egypt; and not 
until the era of Mehemet Ali did the country show any symptom of 
revival. Since the beginning of the present century, the population 
of Alexandria has increased from 7,000 to 70,000. With its harbour 
and docks, it now possesses the appearance of a thriving port. 

Vestiges of the ancient splendour of Alexandria are everywhere 
to be found. Fragments of richly-sculptured columns, of archi- 
traves, cornices, and other portions of architectural ornament, are to 
be seen strewed about in every quarter of the city—broken up for 
lime or for paving-stones, and built into the meanest houses. Huge 
shafts of granite are continually disclosed, half buried amongst the 
rubbish or the sand; and the mounds of ruins are in many cases 
one mass of porphyries, granites, verde-anticoes, and marbles, brought 
from Upper Egypt or the south of Europe. Mosaics, and pieces of 
ancient glass, are also abundant; the latter marked by that irides- 
cent semi-metallic hue which indicates decay through extreme lapse 
of time. 

The sights at Alexandria are Pompey’s Pillar, Cleopatra’s Needles, 
the Catacombs, the Pasha’s Palace, the battle-field where Abercromby 
fell, the Lake Mareotis, of which a distant view usually satisfies 
the traveller; and the Canal. Pompey’s Pillar stands on an 
eminence about 600 yards from the present walls of the town, 
close beside the road which leads from the Rosetta Gate to the 
Mahmoudyé Canal. The total height of the column is 98 feet. 
The shaft, which is a single block of red granite or syenite, is 
nine feet ‘eight inches in diameter, and 73 in length. it is now 
poet to have been erected by Publius, the prefect of Egypt, in 

onour of the Emperor Dioclesian. It was probably removed from 
some other site te the place where it now stands, and is said to 
have been originally erected, and formed most likely a portion of 
some of the more ancient and noble relics of Egypt. Cleopa- 
tra’s Needles are at the opposite extremity(of ‘the town; they 
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consist of two obelisks, one prostrate, and one erect, of the same 
material as the column. One is 70, the other 65 feet high, and 
about seven feet in diameter at the base. ‘hey stood originally at 
Heliopolis, and were brought to Alexandria by one of the Czesars. 
Both are covered with hieroglyphics. 

The Lake of Mareotis is one of the curiosities of the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria, and is situated a short way beyond the Rosetta 
Gate. This lake, which is about 150 miles in circumference, was 
originally freshwater; and being about five or six feet deep, it 
answered the purposes of navigation. In consequence of its con- 
nexion with the Nile being cut off, its waters were wholly dried up, 
or nearly so; and in this condition it was 80 or 90 years since. An 
entire change followed. It is divided from the sea by mounds of 
sand, blown up from the shore, and its bottom is several feet lower 
than the level of the Mediterranean. Thus exposed to the danger 
of submersion, it was resolved, during the siege of Alexandria, in 
1788, to let in upon it the waters of the ocean. It was certain to 
produce a wide-spread calamity; but when did the demon war stop 
to consider results? Four cuts were made, each of six yards in 
width, and ten distant from each other. The waters rushed in with 
a fall of six feet. Two more cuts were finished next day, and the 
sea finally broke down the divisions. The sea flowed in for a week. 
The calamity was fearful. The sites of 300 villages were flooded, 
and rendered barren for ever. The bank was afterwards closcd up 
again, and the communication with the sea cut off; but the basin of 
the lake being lower than the surface of the sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean here being without tide, there was no means of drawing off 
the salt water. It was by degrees in a great measure evaporated by 
the sun, leaving a vast expanse of once fertile surface covered with 
.a dazzling snow-white sheet of salt. The Nile is admitted annually 
to it at flood, and the lake then re-appears, but the returning dry 
season only restores the condition previously existing. Nor does 
there appear to be any remedy for this, until the successive de- 
positions of silt from the river accumulate sufficiently to raise the 
bottom of the lake to a level with the sea—an operation only to 
be effected through some vast and indefinite lapse of time. Till 
then, the salt must always mingle with the freshwater silt de- 
posited every year. Could rice or any grain be grown on it, as in 
India, which flourishes even on saline grounds, the process of re- 
covery would of course be greatly accelerated. The lake formerly 
communicated by a canal with the port of Old Alexandria. 

The Catacombs.—In various masses of rock, composed of oolitic 
limestone, adjacent to the lake and near the town, are shown a 
number of curious catacombs, and other ancient works of art, 
including a variety of mosaics. South ofthe city are several 
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high mounds, likewise interesting from the relics of ancient art 
found imbedded in them. The bricks used for building in Alex- 
andria are those excavated from the ruins of the ancient city; 
they are quarried in abundance in all directions. They are well- 
formed, and excellently burnt; and so perfectly cemented to- 
gether, that it is often more difficult to break the hardened mortar 
than the material it unites. The potter's wheel at Alexandria 
is a singular one: it consists of a spindle about two fect long, 
turning in a socket some one and a half feet under the level of 
the floor, and a collar about three inches from the upper extremity. 
The circular disk on which the ware is thrown is of course above 
this last. The wheel is turned at the rate of about two revolutions 
a second, by a circular flange 14 feet in diameter just above its 
lower insertion. The potter sits on the floor, his legs in a small pit 
below the wheel, shuffling with his feet on the flange just mentioned, 
and so making the wheel revolve. It is certainly a most awkward- 
looking implement. Yet the ware turned out is good, strong, well- 
shaped, and is afterwards thoroughly burned in kilns. 

Admission to the Pasha’s Palace may be procured by an order 
from the vakfl, or steward. It is a neat, but plain and unpre- 
tending building. The view from it is beautiful. The rooms are 
handsome, and well-proportioned and arranged; and the floors, of 
inlaid brightly-polished wood, have a very pleasing effect. 

Travellers for India usually hurry through Egypt, with the view 
of not losing the steamboat, which is ready for them at Suez. But 
those who.have time and money to spare may occupy themselves 
very delightfully in spending a fortnight on the journey. The con- 
veyance of travellers from Alexandria to Suez is effected by the 
Pasha, at an expense of £12. This charge includes everything save 
liquors and hotel bills of all kinds at Cairo, which fall on the pas- 
senger, and frequently amount to 15s. or £1. All charges of this 
class seem in Egypt extortionately high, and are indeed out of all pro- 
portion to tavern bills in Europe. But then it must be remembered 
that the whole establishments are permanently maintained for the 
sake of employment one day in seven; and that, unless when the 
passengers are on the way, the innkeepers are wholly idle. The 
whole distance from Alexandria to Cairo may now be performed by 
rail; but should the tourist wish to take things more leisurely, he 
may sail or steam up the canal. Having arranged matters at the 
Transit Office, the traveller will be duly informed of the hour when 
the vans quit the hotel, and should make the best of his time in the 
interval. The vans proceed to the place of embarkation, about two 
miles distant, on the Mahmoudyé Canal. The luggage is forwarded 
beforehand on camels, a carpet-bag being all that is allowed—it is all, 
indeed, that is requisite—for each individual to carry along with him, 
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The road to the canal leads through the great square already 
described, and on to the Rosetta Gate—an old ragged fragment of 
the fortifications of the town. And here the traveller finds that 
Alexandria is being fortified, after the manner of Paris, with walls, 
and bastions, and ditches, and all the other contrivances of military 
engineership. The works are being constructed on the recommenda- 
tion of the French, and under the superintendence of French engineers. 
Passing onward, the road leads close to the elevation on which stands 
Pompey’s Pillar. Not far to the left is the battlefield where Sir 
Ralph Abercromby fell. 

Atfeh.—The Mahmoudyé Canal connects Alexandria with Atféh, 
anavigable point on the Nile. This important public work was begun 
in 1819, and completed in little more than six months, having been 
opened on the 24th of January, 1820. It is 48 miles in length, 90 
feet across, and about 18 feet in depth. For a long distance, the 
banks of the canal are ornamented on one side by neat villas, with 
most beautiful shrubberies and flower-gardens in front of them. 
The little kiosks, or summer-seats, consisting, in a circle, of benches 
shadowed by lofty trees, almost hang over the banks. The canal is 
nowhere straight, and passes along a country so perfectly level that 
locks are not required. One only exists at Atféh. As many as 
150,000 people are said to have béen employed in the excavation of 
the canal: the inhabitants of all the villages in Lower Egypt were 
marched down to the stations respectively assigned to them, one 
month’s pay having been advanced to enable them to supply them- 
selves with provisions. The assemblage of so enormous a multitude, 
which would have formed a double line from end to end of the 
canal, had they stood as close as possible to each other, was sure 
to be productive of fatal results; and, accordingly, 20,000 perished 
on the occasion. Provisions ran short, many fell victims to starvation, 
and pestilence swept many more away. Two-thirds of them were 
without tools or clothing of any kind whatever, groping up the mud, 
and lifting it out with their hands. 

The banks of the canal are sufficiently high to intercept the view 
of the adjoining country, so that, after passing the villas already 
alluded to, there is really nothing to be seen. A good sailing-boat 
traverses the distance in eight hours; one, tugged by horses, in ten. 
A small high-pressure steamer may be employed, which goes along 
at the rate of about five miles an hour. The boats containing 
the passengers and luggage are towed behind. In going up the 
Nile, several large works for assisting the irrigation of the country 
are passed. 

One who has examined the magnificent specimens of grain now 
grown in England, is exceedingly disappointed on examining that 
for which Egypt, for thirty centuries, has been famous, The stalks 
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of the barley are seldom above 18 or 20 inches long; each root 
produces from 6 to 25 stems, 15 being about the average. - There 
are six rows of grains on each stalk, each row containing at an 
average about ten grains, so that the return from the seed is from 
600 to 900. The roots are from six to fourteen inches from each 
other; and an acre of land in Egypt will not yield so much grain, 
by measure or weight, as a similar surface in England—both 
under present cultivation. The barley itself, when rubbed out, 
would be little short of unsaleable in average seasons at home, so 
thin, husky, and poor is it. It is trampled out of the straw by 
oxen, and cleared of chaff by the wind. The straw is chopped or 
cut up into what is in India called bhusd, by an implement closely 
resembling a turnip-sowing harrow, drawn over it by oxen, each 
roller being armed with three or four circular cutters. 

The crop which most surprises by its abundance is tobacco, vast 
fields of which extend in all directions. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that the cultivation of this narcotic should rival in extent that of 
grain, or roots, or fruits for human food. In Egypt, every man who 
can afford it smokes at every hour of the day. A singular variety of 
raft, consisting of a framework of slight sticks, buoyed up by a vast 
number of earthen pots, is frequently to be seen on the Nile. These 
rafts appear to be chiefly employed in carrying coarse earthenware 
down the river. 

First sight of the Pyramids.—From the moment of arrival in 
Egypt, we feel that we are in a country possessing many relics 
of the past; but this feeling cannot be said to exist in perfect 
“force till we approach Cairo, which is the threshold of all the 
great marvels of ancient art. Those who have not before sailed up 
the Nile, watch for the first appearance of the Pyramids. These be- 
come suddenly visible about 40 miles below Cairo. They are seen 
far across the desert breaking the western horizon, and seem at this 
enormous distance almost as large as when looked at from Cairo. 
Here the desert sand has fairly drifted over the fertile soil, and is 
blown in masses into the river. The banks of the Nile, indeed, 
show that this has been an event of frequent occurrence since silt 
began to accumulate, alternate beds of sand and mud being visible 
all down a section of 10 to 15 fect of bank. The sand, examined 
through a magnifier, is of a yellowish smoke-colour, sharp and 
angular, often of a regular cubical form. It looks like the quartz 
portions of disintegrated granite, which it probably is. 

The banks of the Nile, which have been hitherto dull and un- 
interesting, become exceedingly striking on approaching Boulak, 
which is in the vicinity of Cairo. Long lines and groups of trees 
skirt the left bank of the river. Amongst some half-dozen of 
beautiful acacias, the magnificent golden flowers of the acacia fistula 
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stand conspicuous. The tree receives its name from the seed-pod 
being of the form and size of an ordinary fife: the flower is some- 
thing like that of the laburnum, with each branch five or six times 
the size of those of the latter tree. Then come the gardens and 
pleasure-grounds around the palace of Shoubra. The island of 
Rhoda, almost one entire garden, divides and half fills up the 
river in front. The beautiful weeping willow of Egypt—most 
graceful and lovely of its loveliest of races—is conspicuous every- 
where. The long swecping yards of the lateen-sailed boats of the 
Nile, sometimes not less than 60 feet in length, shoot up by the 
shore. Just beyond are the large cotton-mills and other works of the 
Pasha, and English steam-engines and huge chimney stalks intrude 
upon the sight, which, though striking enough as contrasts, seem 
here eminently out of place. Sweeping along the eastern horizon, at 
a distance of two miles, is the Citadel, with the vast city and count- 
less minarets of Grand Cairo. On the other or right side only two 
objects present themselves to the eye—the Desert and the Pyramids. 
The voyage up the Nile, extending to 120 miles from Atféh, occupies 
from 18 to 19 hours, and is brought to a close at Boulak. 

Cairo.—The drive to the city is by no means over a good road ; 
but being through fields and gardens, the scene is everywhere most 
rich and beautiful. Crossing various canals and gardens, and thread- 
ing some beautiful avenues of trees, the traveller at length reaches 
the great square at Grand Cairo, and the picture presented is suffi- 
ciently striking. There is nothing in the way of building which 
deserves the name of fine architecture ; but the houses are lofty and 
picturesque, and of every conceivable shape and size—with tall grace- 
‘ful minarets shooting up in all directions. The Hotel d’Orient, the 
principal one in Cairo, is in the great square, and is a large and very 
showy building, though the establishment and style of living are 
somewhat too French for an Englishman’s taste. There is an excel- 
lent, though less conspicuous, English tavern close by. The area 
enclosed by the great square is surrounded by a very wide and deep 
ditch, which is filled with water during the inundation: fine rows 
of acacia trees skirt it on both sides, and form a double avenue along 
the road which intersects it. Vast crowds of people are at all times 
in the neighbourhood, and this is almost the only place in Cairo where 
there is abundant room for observing the passers-by. It is, indeed, 
almost the only open space in this vast city, the thoroughfares of 
which consist of narrow lanes, hardly anywhere deserving the name 
of streets. The houses are so high, and the balconies above project 
so far, that it is often difficult to obtain a glimpse of the sky above. 
The streets are almost everywhere crowded most densely with people. 
Nimble donkeys, with jingling bells, trot rapidly along, threading their 
way with extraordinary dexterity through the multitude. Lines of 
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huge camels, with vast burdens on their sides, bear down upon you, 
threatening to close up the pathway, and arrest the progress of the 
living current. Contrasted with all this activity and bustle, is the 
profound composure of the shopkeepers, who, in their richest dresses, 
and with long flowing beards, recline beside their wares, smoking 
their hukkas, or long cherry-stalked, amber-mouthed pipes, in a 
state of apathetic unconcern. 

Cairo is said to contain a population of 200,000 inhabitants : 
it stands on a plateau about 40 feet above the level of the Nile, 
and on the edge of the Desert. The citadel is one of the most 
prominent objects of attraction, and can be examined, however 
short the traveller’s stay. It was built about the year 1171, by 
the Khalifah Yusuf Salahu’d-d{n, well known in the history of the 
Crusaders as ‘the Magnificent Saladin.” A long ride through 
narrow, crowded, and irregular lanes, past numerous mosques of 
great magnitude and beauty, leads to the bottom of the steep wind- 
ing ascent, at the extremity of which is the gate of the fortress. 
The first object of attraction which it contains is a magnificent 
mosque, which has now been ten years in process of construction. 
It is still incomplete. It consists of an open square, surrounded by 
a single row of 35 columns. In the centre of this is a superb 
fountain, and on the east a lofty gate leads to the inner part of the 
house of prayer. The extreme richness of its decorations does 
not weary by sameness—they are all symmetrical, tasteful, and 
beautiful. The effect is even heightened by the burnished brass 
mouldings which surround the base of the capital and top of the 
basement of the column, though this combination of metal and 
stone is one of the most unusual in masonry. The walls, which 
consist of the common building-stone of Cairo, are everywhere 
erusted over with a yellowish-white variegated horny-coloured 
marble. It is brought a considerable way across the country, 
having been discovered some fourteen years since at a place called 
Wadi Moihat, about 70 miles from the Nile, and is a travertine, 
or fresh-water limestone, deposited from springs. The undulations 
and coatings of the deposit form beautiful markings in the marble : 
it is unfortunately not susceptible of a very high polish, and is often 
defaced by small angular crevices, which, however, cease to be 
observable a few yards off. It is brought in large blocks from the 
quarry, and sawn into slices beside the building. The magnificent 
granite columns which formerly surrounded Joseph’s Hall are lying 
prostrate around. They were pulled down in 1827, to make room 
for the mosque, and were in all likelihood originally the fragments 
of some of the noble works of Egypt’s splendour in its earlier days. 
They are of the same material as that of which Pompey’s Pillar 
and Cleopatra’s Needles are composed. Just beyond the mosque are 
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the palace and harfm of the Pasha—a neat, plain building, more 
richly than tastefully fitted up and furnished, but quite worthy of 
examination. The Mint is beyond this; and near it is Joseph’s 
Well, an excavation 260 feet in depth, a winding staircase leading 
to the bottom. The reader must be reminded that the Joseph here 
referred to is not the Hebrew patriarch, though commonly imagined 
to be such, but the famous Sultan Saladin, by whom the works 
were constructed. 

From the palace garden may be seen the spot where Emir Bey 
leaped his horse over the wall, to escape the massacre which awaited 
his brother Mamelukes on the Ist of March, 1811. Muhammad ’Alf 
had prepared an expedition into Arabia, to chastise the Wahabis, 
who had robbed and murdered the pilgrims on their way to Makkah. 
The Mamelukes, impatient of a curtailment of their power, re- 
solved to avenge and liberate themselves by the overthrow of the 
government. Their secret was badly kept, and the Pasha was in- 
formed of the plot hatching against him. He pretended to disbe- 
lieve it altogether, and treated it as a slander against the Mamelukes. 
His preparations being completed, he invited all his courtiers and 
chiefs to the Citadel, to be present at the investiture of his son 
with authority to be exercised during his absence. The beys of 
the Mamelukes were received with the usual courtesy; but on 
retiring, found the gates shut against them, while volleys of 
musketry were poured in on them from every side. Horses and 
riders fell in heaps. It is said that 440 were slaughtered in the 
court, Emir Bey alone escaping. He remembered that a heap of 
rubbish, thrown over the wall, had accumulated to a considerable 
height near its base. He leaped his horse over: the animal was 
dashed to pieces, but the rider escaped. He found shelter in the 
tents of some soldiers near, and succeeded in making his way to 
Constantinople. He survived till within these few years. The 
beautiful aqueduct seen from the Citadel was originally built by 
Saladin the Magnificent, in 1171, for the purpose of bringing water 
from the Nile to supply the garrison: it was renewed and enlarged 
in 1518. 

The Nile.—Egypt, as is well known, consists of the fertile valley 
of the Nile, and a strip of desert on each side. The Nile, formed by 
streams coming out of Abyssinia on the south, is about 1500 miles in 
length ; at certain places it forms rapids, or sloping cataracts, and at 
other points encloses islands, interesting for their beauty or the ruins 
which remain upon them. The remarkable phenomenon connected 
with the Nile, is its annual overflow of the banks which border it 
—an event looked for with as much certainty as the daily rising of 
the sun. These inundations of the Nile are owing to the periodical 
rains which fall between the tropics. They begin, in March, but 
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have no effect upon the river until three months later. Towards 
the end of June it begins to rise, and continues rising at the rate of 
about four inches a-day, until the end of September, when it falls 
for about the same period of time. The towns are generally built in 
such a situation and manner as not to be overflowed by the inunda- 
tion, and in some parts of the country there are long raised cause- 
ways, upon which the people may travel during the floods. It is 
only in cases of an extraordinary rise that any villages are destroyed. 
The inundations, instead of being viewed as a calamity, are con- 
sidered a blessing, for they are the cause of inexhaustible fertility. 
After the waters have subsided, the earth is found covered with 
mud, which has been left there by the river. This mud, which is 
principally composed of argillaceous earth and carbonate of lime, 
serves to fertilise the overflowed land, and is used for manure for 
such places as are not sufficiently saturated by the river; it is also 
formed into bricks, and various vessels for domestic use. The whole 
valley of the Nile may be considered as an alluvial plain, formed of 
thé washed-down mud and sand of Central Africa, and it is therefore 
to these inundations that Egypt owes its existence. 

Notwithstanding the overflow of the Nile, the atmosphere of 
Egypt is extremely dry and healthful. During our winter, the 
climate of Egypt is delightful. The inhabitants speak with intense 
affection of the Nile, for to it they owe the verdure of their fields, 
their food, their drink, and the cotton for their clothing. In its 
taste the water is delicious and it is also extremely salubrious. 

The Pyramids are situated about ten miles from Cairo, in a 
western direction, and consequently on the farther side of the Nile. 
The traveller may have the benefit of a carriage for the journey: 
formerly, the only conveyance was by donkeys. The road leads by 
Old Cairo, a decayed suburb of Cairo, at two miles’ distance, on the 
banks of the river. The Nile is forded or crossed in boats at the 
upper end of the island of Rhoda. When within a couple of miles 
of the end of the journey, a number of frightful-looking Bedouins 
commonly make a rush from a large village a little way off, as if 
intent on mischief. They are men anxious to be employed as 
guides; and they had better be employed at once, to save further 
annoyance. 

The Pyramids scarcely appear to increase in size until you are 
close up to their base; then their bulk seems enormous, and the dis- 
tance betwixt the one and the other looks like a forenoon’s journey. 
They are four in number in one view—three large and one small— 
and are usually known as the Pyramids of Gizek. They stand on a 
plateau some 40 feet above the plain, and are fairly within the 
Desert. ‘he present base of the Great Pyramid of Cheops, as it is 
culled, is 746 feet each way; the mass is estimated at 85 millions of 
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cubic feet, and covers an area of 11 acres. Measured by the slope, 
its height is 611 ft., and its perpendicular height 461 ft. The age 
of the Pyramids is unknown, but it cannot be less than 3,000 years. 

At a distance, the Pyramids appear to be tolerably smooth and 
pyramidal; but on coming close to them, they are found to have a 
ragged and half-ruined aspect, in consequence of the outer coating 
of stones and plaster having been removed. Their sides in this rough 
state present the appearance of a series of steps, composed of huge 
blocks of yellowish-white limestone. The ascent is toilsome, and 
the ledges of stone are uncomfortably high for a stair. Ladies 
meaning to ascend, should provide themselves with a footstool, which 
the guides may lift and hand up to them at each step. There are 
altogether 206 tiers of stone, from one to four feet high. The top is 
an irregular platform, 32 feet square; the stones constituting the 
apex having been thrown down. On gaining this lofty eminence, 
on which there is room to move about, the view on all sides is mag- 
nificent. One of its most striking features is the distinctness of the 
line which divides the fertile region from the Desert. There is no 
middle ground—no debateable land, over which fertility and desola- 
tion, the sand of Sahara and the silt of the Nile, alternately hold 
sway. So far as the influence of the Nile extends, all is verdure ; 
the moment the sand begins, utter waste ensues. 

It is necessary to make provision for refreshment, because there 
is no house, tent, or village in the neighbourhood. The Great 
Pyramid is not entirely solid. An entrance has been made, by which 
a series of labyrinthian passages and chambers have been discovered. 
The entrance is on the north side; the journey in some places must 
be performed on hands and knees. At the centre are two chambers 
of red granite, in one of which is a sarcophagus; and here it is 
thought was buried the king of what was the greatest kingdom of 
the earth; the proud mortal for whom this mighty structure was 
raised. 

The ascent of the second Pyramid is seldom attempted by 
visitors: it is much more difficult than that of the first, especially 
over that portion of the smooth granite crust which still remains 
about 30 feet down. It is of somewhat less magnitude than the 
other, but looks as large, from standing on higher ground. The 
third of the group is considerably smaller. In the neighbourhood 
of these grand objects of antiquity lie scattered about many interest- 
ing remains. The most attractive of these is the Sphinx—a gigantic, 
figure, half-woman half-lion, nearly all hewn from the solid rock, the 
fore-legs and part of the back only being built. There is an altar 
between the two paws, on which sacrifices appear to have been 
offered. From the lower part of the body to the top of the head, 
the Sphinx measures 66 feet, the recumbent portion 102, the paws 
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50, and the circumference of the head 100 feet. Such has been the 
drifting of the sands, that the whole figure is now covered except 
the head and a portion of the dilapidated neck. 

The Petrified Forest.—This extraordinary curiosity is situated 
eight or ten miles south from Cairo, and is reached by a journey 
on the back of a donkey through a rugged country. The road lies 
over a dry gravelly soil, without a particle of vegetation. Having 
proceeded for some miles through a rocky valley, by a sudden turn 
to the right a low range of sand-hills is crossed, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour more the forest is reached. And such a forest! 
Trees lying prone on the ground, and transformed into stone. The 
world contains nothing more wonderful than this work of nature. 
On every side the prostrate forest extends as far as the eye can reach. 
Plains and rolling hillocks of sand sweep on and on to the horizon, 
all strewed thickly over with fragments of fallen trees. They lie at 
some places so close to each other that a sure-footed Cairo donkey 
can scarcely thread his way through them: at other places they are 
few and far between, scarcely within stone-throw of each other, as 
if those had been the thickets, these the openings, in the forest. 
The trees are nowhere round in the surface, but sharp and angular, 
as if split by heat into many fragments. Few pieces are more than 
from four to six feet in length; but a series of these may often be 
seen lying end to end for a space of from 50 to 60 feet, as if the tree 
they constituted had been sawn or broken across, the pieces remaining 
in their places. The appearance of the fallen trunks is like that of 

+ the half rotten bog-wood found in an Irish or a Scottish morass. In 
hue, they are for the most part of a lightish chestnut brown; some 
of them of a dusky-white, precisely of the colour of common ash or 
pine long exposed to the weather. Of this tint are nearly all the 
smaller fragments, which often lie about as if chipped off from the 
larger ones. There are no fangs of roots or branches connected with 
the stems, but there are the rudiments of both in abundance. The 
knots indicating where branches once had been, are often of singular 
beauty and distinctness; sometimes so much so, as to seem freshly 
torn off from the stem. The whole scene is the very picture of solitude 
and desolation, enhanced beyond that of the ordinary Desert—which 
leaves no token of ever having been more productive than it is— 
inasmuch as the remains around must once have been fertility and 
verdure. The trees, as already said, are mostly on the surface; many 
of them, however, are half-buried, others barely show themselves 
above the sand. The sand itself is light-coloured; the nodules of 
stone intermixed with it are rounded; sca-shells everywhere abound- 
ing. Near the edge of the forest there are what resemble the dry beds 
of small-sized streams and torrents: here the little cliffs are of very 
soft limestone, full of oyster-shells, so fresh ,and) bright, that they 
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seem scarcely at all affected by the weather. They are of the trans- 
parent kind, nearly flat, and scarcely thicker than common paper. 
Selenite here abounds, as generally over the Desert, where sea-salt 
prevails. It is here for the most part fibrous, the fibres being 
horizontal, and at right angles to the axes of the vein. 

As for the nature of the trees, they are not palms, as their 
branches show; nor, perhaps, is any living race nearly akin to 
them. They are completely silicified, ring like cast-iron, strike fire 
with flint, and scratch glass. How has this transformation been 
effected? By no chemical process now known to man. We have no- 
thing at all analogous to it either in the laboratory of the chemist 
or that of nature. There is no substance more indestructible than 
that of charcoal. Cut off from air, it resists the most intense heats 
known to us, and remains in the bowels of the earth unscathed for 
millions of years! Here the whole woody and carbonaceous matter 
has vanished, and in its place we find silica—the earth of flints, 
a substance nearly insoluble, and by itself infusible by any heat 
we are acquainted with. Yet so quietly and so perfectly has the 
exchange been effected, that for every atom of charcoal that has 
been displaced, an atom of flint has been left behind. Textures and 
tissues so minute, that the help of powerful microscopes is required 
for their detection—that their delineation can only be attempted 
after they have been much magnified—are changed in substance, but 
in substance only: the most minute and fragile of their forms remain 
as when the green leaves and bright blossoms drew their sustenance, 
and the vital fluids circulated through them. Egypt is the land of 
hoar antiquity ; but what are the wonders of the mummy-case to this? 
The trees look as if they had fallen down, and been turned to stone 
on the ground where they grew; they look “like to a forest felled 
by mighty winds ;” they bear no marks of rolling or abrasion, such 
as that by which flints themselves are rounded. Yet all is sea-sand 
and shells everywhere; there is nothing to sustain vegetation; and 
whether the theory, that they belong to an age previous to that of 
the rock in which they are occasionally imbedded, be adopted or not, 
it is clear that, subsequent to their assumption of their present form 
and condition, the ground on which they now repose sunk beneath, 
and rose again far above, the surface of the sea. 

It is singular, considering the extent of area, and the diversity 
of positions in the world over which silicified trees are found exposed 
above ground, that so little has been written on the subject. In 
Trinidad, in the West Indies, they are abundant; and they prevail 
over a vast expanse of surface on the seaboard of New Holland. 
They abound on the Coromandel coast near Madras; and in Sindh 
are found from Sakkar to Karachi, on salt desert sand, resting on 
nummulite limestone, exactly as in Egypt. 
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Cairo to Sues.—Only a few hours being allowed at Cairo, every 
one should make his arrangements without unnecessary delay. Having 
arranged at the Transit Office to get all luggage, a small bag excepted, 
sent forward, and secured his place, the traveller may be considered 
ready to start. .In hot weather, it is preferable to start from Cairo 
in the afternoon, so as to travel all night. 

The distance from Cairo to Suez is 85 or 86 miles; and as the 
line of route is without any towns or villages, station-houses have 
been erected for the accommodation of travellers, and for the chang- 
ing of horses. As far as No. 12 station-house is now performed by 
rail. Refreshments are furnished here, and are usually of the most 
sumptuous kind. Thence the journey is performed in vans, which 
are of different sizes. For the greater part they are strong clumsy 
machines, open all around, tolerably stuffed, but without springs— 
merely suspended on leathern straps. They have two wheels about 
five feet in diameter; that is, one-third larger than those of a 
common carriage. They are drawn by four horses, two being in 
shafts, and two before them in traces. They are, in general, not 
over-well trained, tempered, or conditioned ; but, on the whole, got 
on wonderfully well. The plan of the drivers generally is to urge 
them to a good gallop for a mile or so, and then allow them a few 
minutes to rest. 

The Desert.—There is but little of the Suez desert covered with 
drift sand; it consists mainly of hard gravel, with a vast abundance of 
loose stones in all directions. The vans seldom adhere very regularly 
to any particular track, and the jolting is occasionally dreadful. In 
the direction of Suez, as indeed in most other directions, unless when 
approaching the Nile, you enter on the Desert at once. The bury- 
ing-ground around the city is all sand; and the first step beyond 
this the ground is as completely barren and desolate as it can be in 
the heart of the Great Sahara itself. The route through might be 
almost traced by the skeletons of camels; thousands and thousands 
lie bleaching by the wayside. The surface of the ground is salt, and 
covered with rounded pebbles, chiefly the Egyptian agate, and sea- 
shells. Pieces of petrified wood, often of considerable magnitude, 
lie strewed around ; and when the limestone rock shows itself above 
the sand and gravel, it is generally perforated by the pholas, or some 
other variety of marine borer. The rocks, like those near Cairo, 
abound in petrifactions—beautiful specimens of crabs and star-fishes 
being amongst the most abundant. Little, nimble, fairy-looking 
lizards, in colour very like the surface of the ground around them, 
are occasionally to be seen in the Desert; also a curious variety of 
serpent, with two horn-like processes protruding from the forehead. 
There are numberless vultures and carrion crows, which feed on the 
dead carcases of the animals who so frequently perish on the way 
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across. Besides these, scarcely a living thing is to be seen. Here 
and there are considerable quantities of the poisonous henbane, and 
half-way betwixt Suez and Cairo numerous bushes of the prickly 
acacia or camel-thorn. Just beyond the centre station is what is 
called ‘‘the tree of the Desert,” a solitary acacia, 18 inches in 
diameter, and with a stem 10 feet long, and a large, thick, bushy, 
round top. This is seen at a vast distance from each side: to the 
weary traveller it seems almost impossible to approach it, so long 
is it before he reaches it after first secing it. 

The beautiful phenomenon known to sailors as “looming,” to 
naturalists as mirage, equally visible in extremely cold as in warm 
countries, is often seen in great perfection betwixt Cairo and Suez. 
It is occasioned by the unequal temperature and refractive powers of 
different strata of the atmosphere—objects being invariably elongated 
or depressed, or a succession of images of them exhibited one over 
another. Scoresby gives drawings of images of ships and icebergs 
seen by him in the arctic regions—direct or reversed, or the one 
and the other alternately—high up in the air. Pools, and lakes 
of water, are occasionally seen to fill up the lakes and valleys; and 
this is the shape the illusion most frequently assumes. 

The portion of the road nearest to Suez is extremely rough, and 
the path is covered on every side with large rounded stones; the 
whole forming one of the most unsightly portions of the Desert. 
Barren and arid as it is, it is curious to find fresh plants of the 
water-melon species growing here and there on the most unfruitful- 
looking spots. The leaves resemble in tint, form, and size, those 
of the sweet-scented geranium.. The stems trail along the ground, 
attaining a length of two or three feet. The fruit is the size 
of a small apple, bright green, and very pretty. In many places 
here the sand of the Desert is in process of solidification into rock. 
The muriates and sulphates of the sea-salt, with which the soil is 
charged, seem to act on the calcareous material abounding every- 
where; and the result is a carbonate of soda and a sulphate of lime. 
The last constitutes the cementing material: it is bright and shining, 
in small plates or crystals, and yields readily to the finger-nail. A 
specimen of the rock which is the result of this would most grievously 
perplex a geologist not familiar with the process by which it is 
formed. It consists of the sand and sea-shells of the Desert—the 
last of these, when near Suez, being all apparently perfectly recent 
and identical with those now in the Red Sea; of the Egyptian 
jaspers, which here mainly constitute the gravel of the Desert, and 
are themselves the remnants of an abraded conglomerate of one of 
the rock formations at hand; and of the oyster, nummulite, and other 
shells of the different varieties of tertiary limestone, everywhere 
presenting itself above the surrounding drift and alluvium. With 
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these heterogeneous materials, the bones of birds and animals now 
existing in the country, or portions of the works of man, may occa- 
sionally mingle, and present a conglomerate made up of as many 
different kinds of material as can be collected together. This, it 
must be recollected, is a process not confined to a few limited spots : 
it is apparently in progress over vast expanses of surface in all parts 
of the Desert towards the shore of the Red Sea. Though there is 
no continuous rain, heavy showers occasionally fall near Suez; and 
in the pools formed by them, fishes, some inches long, have been 
found four or five miles from the sea. 

When within four miles of Suez, you reach the edge of a per- 
fectly level plain, diversified here and there by slight ridges and 
hillocks of sand and gravel, but the whole wearing the appearance 
of one of the most recent upheavals—the Red Sea, at a geological 
period comparatively recent, having obviously covered a large surface 
now dry land. Close to Suez is the track where the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea. Wilkinson assumes the place to have been a little above 
the harbour, at the camel ford, where the water then must have 
been much deeper than now, and where the effects of ‘a strong east 
wind,” as described in Exodus, are now similar to what they seem 
to have been from the account given of them in Holy Writ. The 
extremity of the Red Sea is a few miles above the town, and thither 
travellers sometimes proceed to have the pleasure of placing one foot 
on African, and the other on Arabian ground. 

Suez to India.—Suez is a poor, walled town, situated at the head 
of the Red Sea, and sustains its existence principally by the trade of 
the great caravans of pilgrims from Egypt in their journey to Makkah. 
Latterly, it has come a little into note by being made the point 
of embarkation for India. The Pasha built a very large and hand- 
some hotel at Suez, the only respectable building in the place. The 
water here is highly saline: it contains a considerable quantity of 
pure alkali, and is well adapted for washing—that used by Euro- 
peans for drinking is brought from the Nile. Coal is also transported 
across the Desert from Cairo on camels, and here costs £6 a ton. 

Quitting Suez, a long pull of nearly two miles through shallows 
and intricate channels takes the traveller to the roadstead, where 
the steamer awaits his reception—the smoking funnel and roaring 
steam giving note of preparation for a start. The Gulf of Suez, 
which comes to a point a little way above the town, is about three 
miles across at the place from which the steamer starts. The dis- 
tance from Suez to Aden is 1,600 miles due south-east; that from 
Aden to Bombay is 1,960 miles east and by north. Passengers to 
Caleutta are accommodated in the magnificent steamers of the 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, each from 1,200 to 1500 tons 
burden, and 400 to 500 horse-power. These vessels proceed straight 
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to Aden, this part of the route being common to both; then stretch 
away south-east for Ceylon, nearly at right angles to the path 
pursued by the Bombay vessels. The Bombay passengers are 
conveyed by the packets or war-steamers of the Indian navy: a 
portion of these are from 700 to 750 tons burden, and from 220 to 
250 horse-power. Some very superior vessels, each of 1,200 and 
400 horse-power, have been put on the line, and others of still 
larger dimensions are in process of construction. The traveller to- 
wards the East, who has been dragging by each remove a lengthen- 
ing chain—who has found semi-tropical Europe at Gibraltar and 
Malta, and fairly tasted of the Orient in Egypt—at length finds a 
floating fragment of India before him at Suez. The talk becomes 
exclusively of Bombay: inquiries are made after old places and 
friends, and England is spoken of now as a distant country, not soon 
to be seen again. The regulations as to dress, discipline, etc., are 
the same in the Indian as in the royal navy; and the packets are in 
all respects regarded as ships of war. To the old Indian, everything 
looks familiar; to the visitor for the first time to the East, all seems 
a fragment and foretaste of what is to come. Seldom, indeed, is 
found so large a variety of races assembled in so narrow a compass. 
The officers, engineers, and regular seamen of the ship are English- 
men, all dressed in man-of-war fashion. The pilots are Arabs, from 
Aden or Mocha. Their costumes are beautifully picturesque, and 
they are for the most part highly intelligent-looking men. Then 
there are the sipahis of the Bombay Marine Battalion, smart, dark- 
olive complexioned men, of a very low caste, in the common uniform 
of the English soldier. The servants of the ship are mostly Portu- 
guese, natives of the East, dressed in jackets and trousers of white 
cotton, such as Europeans not in uniform usually wear in India. 
The butler and head servants are generally Parsis or Muslims: 
the Hind& is forbidden by his creed from seyying where his hands 
might be defiled by the flesh of the sacred cow. The firemen are 
mostly Muhammadans, or low-caste Hindis—strong active fellows, 
who perform all the drudgery about the engine-room. 

Fairly afloat on the Red Sea, there is little to attract the eye, the 
shores being rocky, sandy, and lifeless. If the weather be clear, north 
from Suez the towering summit of Sinai may be secn in the distance. 
As the traveller proceeds southwards, he begins to be interested in 
the changes presented by the firmament. At night the Southern 
Cross becomes prominent amongst the constellations, and the beautiful 
clouds of Magellan give nebule of an aspect altogether different from 
any he has seen before. The Great Bear is no longer seen to sweep 
around the Pole; the tail becomes at times altogether invisible, the 
four stars which constitute the quadrangle only keeping in view, and 
the great land-mark, so to speak, by which the tyro, astronomer 
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guides his way amongst the constellations, is for a period lost sight 
of. The moon and planets again shine out with unusual splendour, 
and there is the novel combination of a night sky intensely bright 
without the sensation of cold. 

The middle channel alone is navigable for vessels of any con- 
siderable burden. Vast margins on either shore are filled up with 
coral to near the surface of the water. The scenes these present are 
often beyond description beautiful. 

Keeping straight on its course down the middle of the Red Sea, 
the steamer does not approach the land till the Straits of Babu’l 
Mandab (Babel Mandel) make their appearance. Here the sea is 
greatly narrowed, not only by the projections of land, but by the 
island of Perim. "The straits are closed in on both sides by rugged, 
barren, burnt-looking rocks—the distance across being about three 
miles. Pushing her way through one of the channels, the steamer 
turns towards the left in a south-easterly direction, being now in 
what is called the Sea of Babu’l-Mandab, which is a portion of the 
Indian Ocean. A series of picturesque ‘and precipitous capes and 
headlands, along the coast of Arabia-Felix, on the left, come in 
view, and_ stretch away to the most prominent of them—Cape 
*Adan (Aden). 

Aden is situated in latitude 12° 47’ north; longitude, 45° 9’ 
east. It is a wild, barren peninsula, composed of volcanic rocks, 
and of no use except as a half-way house to India wid the Red Sea. 
Within 200 yards of the landing-place there is an hotel, kept by a 
Parsf. It contains a large roomy hall, in which smoking is specially 
forbidden, but always indulged in, with a very good verandah all 
round, and good bedrooms and baths. There is a store for general 
merchandise behind, and a billiard-room, close by. 

Aden fell into our possession in 1839. It previously belonged 
to the Sultan of Lahege, who was little better than a common 
marauder, and in 1837 plundered a Madras vessel sailing under 
British colours, which had the misfortune to go ashore. A collision 
with Britain followed; and finally, after some fighting, and a 
stipulation by treaty to pay the Sultan a few thousand dollars 
annually, the place was taken possession of. The population has 
since risen from 600 to above 10,000, besides the troops and their 
followers from India; of these there are generally 3000 in garrison: 
A traffic is kept up with the interior of Arabia by means of camels 
and asses. There is good fresh water in wells in the cantonments, 
but nowhere besides. 
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India lies between N. lat. 8° 4’ and 36°, and E. long. 66° 44’ and 
99° 30’, and contains, according to Thornton, 1,399,443 sq. miles, 
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with a population of 172,399,235; according to Mills, 1,465,322 
sq. miles, with 180,367,148 inhabitants; according to the East India 
House Statistical Returns of the 27th of July, 1857, 1,466,576 sq. 
miles, with 180,884,297 inhabitants. This vast region is, more 
than any other, formed by nature to be the storchouse of the world. 
The magnificent chain of mountains that encircles it from N.W. 
to N.E., consisting of the Himalayas to the N. and N.E., with 
the Sulaiman and Hala ranges running down to the sea on the 
W., supply abundant water to irrigate the whole of Upper India; 
as, in like manner, the Vindhayan range, joincd eastwards by the 
Rajmahal hills and other lower ranges, and the E. and W. Ghats, 
furnish sufficient water for the requirements of the Dakhan or 8. 
India. Thus India exhibits a series of great water sheds, in which, 
or on adjoining hills, grain of all descriptions—cotton, sugar-cane, 
indigo, tea, coffee, rice, opium, tobacco, oil-seeds, pepper, cardamom, 
ginger, capsicum, cumin, coriander, turmeric, and all kinds of vege- 
tables and fruits, are, or may be, produced in inexhaustible quan- 
tities. In its forests, India possesses resources superior to those of 
any country in the world. The teak tree, the cocoa-nut tree, the 
sago palm, and the sandal tree, are first of their kind in utility; and 
innumerable trees, only second in value, might be mentioned. Iron, 
the parent of all other metals, abounds; and coal exists in sufficient 
quantity. Precious stones of all descriptious are found in different 
localities; and in the number and varicty of its animals, no region 
of the earth is comparable with India. To man, the climate of India 
is less favourable than that of the temperate zone; yet, amid the 
variety of races which is found from the Himalayas to Cape Kumarin 
(Comorin), some are not inferior in beauty to any that exist, as e.g. 
the people of Kashm{r, the Rajputs, the Bilich{s, and Jats, of Sindh, 
and some of the Brahmans. 

The traveller will find in India beauties of scenery and architec- 
tural works inferior to none. The Himalayas transcend Mount 
Blane as much as that giant and his brethren do the hills of Wales; 
and in the Western Ghats and the Nilgiris there are innumerable 
spots, many, we may be sure, never yet explored by Europeans, 
whose loveliness cannot be surpassed. The Cataracts of Gerseppa 
and of Gokak, the Falls of the Kavéri, and others, rank next to 
Niagara. In Lake scenery alone is India deficient; and, in this 
particular, there is nothing which can be enumcrated in the same 
list with the lakes of Switzerland, or even of the British Isles. 

To the antiquarian and architect, the Cyclopean Tombs, the 
Cave Temples, and the Pagodas of S. India, furnish incxhaustible 
materials for study and research; and though differing from Euro- 
pean edifices in character so widely as scarcely to admit of com- 
parison, the T4j Mahall must be pronounced the gem jof all art. 
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Delhi, Agra, and Benares are rich in historical associations, and 
present marvels which will many times repay the trouble and ex- 
pense of a visit. Those, therefore, who have the means and the 
leisure to travel can certainly find no region more attractive, or 
which, on every account, more deserves to be visited than India. 
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The following tables supply the dates of the principal events in 
Indian history :— 


B.C, 
Arrangement of the first nine Books of the Rig Veda (about) .. 1400 
Composition of parts of the tenth Book (about) e « 1100 
yest } Veda (ab0Ut)...sssccssecsssecssscceseeese 1000—800 
Satras Vaidik, comprising laws «.. 1000 
Satras of Philosophical system (about) 1200—800 
Atharva Veda 800 
Sakya Muni, birth 638 
Death and ra ... 643 
First Buddhist Convocation at Rajagriha. 543 


Voyage of Skylax down the Indus by order of Dareius Hystaspis 
Second Baadvise Convocation at Vewali : ols 

Alexander crossed the Indus, April 
¢ ta or Sandrakottus ... 
Mission of 


Ceylon Buddhistical Book: 
Zra of Vikramfditya and of the Shakuntal4 . 


Cave Temples at Salsette.. 
ZEira of Shalivahan. 
Sah d ph 
Travels of 
Mahawanso_..... 
Travels of Hiuan Tsang .  629—645 
Puranas .....csesccoceeeeeee: “800 — 1400 


EARLY MUHAMMADAN CONQUERORS OF INDIA AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 


Muhammad K4sim conquers Sindh for the Khalifah Walfd . 1 
Babuktigin (Sabuctagi), surnamed Néziru ’d-din, Kin, of 

Khurasan, defeats Jaypal, the Brahman King ‘of N. W. India . 977 
Ism’ail ( Ismaicl), second son of Sabuktigin, succeeds his father... 997 


Mabmad I. ( ‘amood), eldest son of Sabuktigin, wrests the crown from 
his brother ..... 997 
Eleventh invasion of India by this’ Prince,” in which he “plunders” ‘and 
destroys Somnith .. ee 
abana I. (Mahommed), 
as'aud I. (Masaood), second son of Mahmad, dethrones ‘his brother 
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Muhammad I. restored on the murder of Mas’atd by Ahmad the son of 
Mubammad., 
Modiid (Modood), son of Mas'a 
Mas'’atd II., son of Modud (6 days). 
Interregnum of one year till . 
Abu’l Hasan ’Ali, son of Mas'aad 
*Abdu’r-rashid, son of MahmGd I., succeeds, and is shortly after murdered 
by one of his chiefs named Tughril . 
Tughril (40 days), and is murdered. 
Farrukh Cea, son of Mas’atid..... 
Ibrahim I., brother of Farrukh Zad . 
Mas’aid TiL., son of Ibrahim I 
Arsilla, brother of Mas’aid IIT. 
Bahram, son of Mas’aad III. 


Of GHOF......cccccsccosecseescoscssooecersccsecsrecessees 
THE HOUSE OF GHIZNI AT Lintr. 

Khuerau I. son of Bahram.. 
Khusrau II., son of Khusrat 
Muhammad Ghori takes Lahdr an 
Muhammad defeats the Rajas of N. India on the banks of 


80 miles from Delhi, with dreadful slaughter ..........sssseccseesssseses 
Muhammad Ghori assassinated iu his tent on the banks of the Nilab by | a 
Band Of Gildkars: 5 .cic.ccscccsssseccecastssessevacessssnoossessecsossissnesese uae 


THE SLAVE DYNASTY. 
Kutb, an imperial slave, succeeds to the sovereignty of Lahur, and soon 
after conquers Delhi ..... 
Aram, son of Kutb, King of Delhi 
Altamsh, a slave, but originally of a noble family .. 
Firdz Shab, son of Altamsh ...........00+ 
Sultanah Risin, eldest daughter of ‘Altamsh, 
Bahram, son of Altamsh... 
Mas’add IV., son of Firdz 
Mahmad IL, ounger son of Altamsh .. 
Balin, Vazir uF Mahmidd..... 
Kai Kubad, grandson of Balin 
Firdz II., Khilj y-. aay 
Alléhu ’d-din IL., ascends the thron 
Umar, young: est con of Alléh (but seven years old) 
Mubicak, third son of Alléh .. 
Mubarak ” murdered dy his slave, J I 
Tughlak I., a slave ..........0. 
Muh ammad IIL., son of Tughla! 
Firdz IIL, cousin of Muhammad III 
Tughlak Il. ») grandson of Ffriz IIT. . 
Aba Bakr, grandson of Firdz I¥I., by his third son 
Muhammad IV., son of Aba Bakr... 
Huméyan or Sikandar, son of Muhammad Ww. as days) 
Mahmid III., son of Muhammad IV. 
Timur Lang (Tamerlane) conquers Hindéstén, takes ‘Delhi, ‘and massacres 
the inhabitants. He returns by way of Kabul to Samarkand, leaving 
Khizr Viceroy of Multan, Lahtr, and Dibalpur. Mabmid takes 
refuge in Gujarat, but on "Timir's depareare returns and A responds 
the throne for a short time.......cscccscssssessredssrsevsdesetesssedpernenses 


A.D, 
1041 - 
1041 
1049 
1050 
1051 


1052 
1052 
1052 
1058 
1098 
1116 
1117 


1152 


1152 
1159 
1184 


1193 
1205 


1205 
1210 
1210 
1236 
1235 
1239 
1242 
1245 
1265 
1286 
1289 
1295 
1316 
1316 
1321 
1321 
1325 
1361 
1388 
1389 
1389 
1392 
1393 


1397 
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DYNASTY OF LODI, 
Daulat Lodi.........cccssssessecseesressesscersssseesesess aetestesssssgeeeesesesseaseee 
Khizr. (This Prince claimed to be a Saiyid, and he and the three following 

Emperors do not belong to the Lodi dynasty) ie 
Mubarak IT., son of Khizr.............eeseseeeeees a ate 
ween V., grandson of Khizr (Mubarak being assassinated by the 

azir) . 
Allahu ’d-din IT., son of Muhammad V. 
Beloli (an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi 
Niz&m or Sikandar I., son of Beloli 
Ibrahim II., son of Sikandar I... 


HOUSE OF TimGR, OR MUGHULS. 


Babar, son of Amir, son of Abi Said, son of Muhammad, son of Miran 
Shah, son of Timdr. 
Huméytn, son of Babar. i 
Shir or Farid, an Afghan of the Sur tribe, expels Hum4ydn, who takes 
refuge with Shah Tahmasp, king of Persia we 
Salim (Selim) or Jalal, younger son of Shir.... 
Firdz, son of Salim (three days, murdered by Mubarak) 
Mubérak or Muhammad ’Adil, nephew of Shir, styled Muhammad VI. 
Ibrahim III., cousin of Muhammad 
Hum6yin restored ... 
Akbar the Great . 
Salim or Jahangir, 
Khurram, third son of Jahangir, 
Aurangzib or ’Alamgir, third son of Shah Jahan 
Muhammad M’uzim, second son of Aurangz{b, and known as Bal 
Mv’azza’d-din or Jahandar Shah, eldest son of Bahadur Shah 


Abmad Sh4h, son of Muhammad Shéh. 
*Tyazu’d-din, son of Jahandér Shéh, and known as ’Alamgir IT. 
Interregnum . 
* li Gauhar, kn 
Akbar, son of Sh&h ’Alam 
Muhammad Bahadur ..... e 
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AD. 
1413 


1414 
1421 


1483 
1447 
1460 
1488 
1516 


1625 
1530 


1642 
1645 
1652 
1552 
1552 
1654 
1655 
1605 
1627 
1658 
1707 
1712 
1713 


1717 
1718 
1739 
1747 
1758 


1761 
1806 
1837 


ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF THE MUHAMMADAN KINGS WHO RULED 


IN THE DAKHAN, 


Abt’l-Muzaffar Yisuf ’Adil Shah, the founder of the Adil Shah{ 
dynasty of Vijayapur, was the son of Agh4 Murdd or Amurath IL., 
Emperor of Rum, ¢.¢. Asia Minor. His elder brother, on his acces- 
sion, ordered him, then an infant, to be strangled; but his mother 
substituted a slave, and sent him out of the country. He was 
educated at Sava, and of his own accord passed through Persia to 
India, and was there sold as a Georgian slave at the age of 17 to 


Mahmid Gawan, minister of Muhammad Shah, Bahmanf II. 


He 
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soon distinguished himself; and when Nizimu ’1-Mulk was slain at 
Kehrla, in 1467, Yusuf took command of the army of the Dakhan. 
After the death of Muhammad Shah, in 1489, he retired from Bidar 
to Vijayapur, and declared himself independent. In 1493 he de- 
feated the Raja of Vijayanagar, and took 200 elephants, and, it is 
said, two millions of pounds sterling, and this accession of wealth 
confirmed his power. One ofhis first steps was to surround his 
capital, Vijayapur, with a stone rampart. In 1497, he betrothed 
his infant daughter to Ahmad, the son of Mahmid Shah Bahmant; 
and in 1504 defeated and slew in battle Dastur Dinar, the Governor 
of Kulbarga and Sagar, whose province he annexed to his own 
dominions. At the same time, ’Ainu ’l-Mulk Gilanf, who held the 
Konkan and all the sea-board, did homage to him as his vassal, so 
that he now assumed the title of Shah, and caused the Khutbah 
to be read in his own name, this being the mark of royalty. In 
1510 he re-took Goa from the Portuguese, who had captured it that 
year; shortly afler which success he died. 

The first event of importance in the reign of Ism’ail Shah, who, 
when he succeeded his father, Yusuf, was yet a child, was the final 
surrender of Goa (which had been retaken by Albuquerque on the 
25th of Nov., 1510) to the Portuguese, on condition of their attempt- 
ing no further encroachments. This cession was made by tke advice 
of the Regent, Kamal Khan, who shortly after began to aspire to 
the throne. He imprisoncd Ism’afl and his mother, and had resolved 
on putting them to death, when he was himself assassinated by one 
of their friends. A struggle ensued, in which Ism’ail was saved 
by his mother and his foster-aunt, who, clad in armour, rallied a 
few troops, and fought round the young sovereign, with the skill 
and intrepidity of men. In 1514 the young monarch had to defend 
his capital against Mahmad Shih Bahmani, or rather Am{r Barfd, 
the minister and virtual king, who advanced with 25,000 men 
against him. These he defeated at Allihpur, 1} miles from Vijaya- 
pur, and took Mahmid and his son Ahmad prisoners. He treated 
his captives with respect, released them, and gave to Ahmad his 
sister, who had been betrothed to him 17 years before. A war 
broke out with Vijayanagar in 1519, and here Isma’{l, imprudently 
crossing the Krishna with a small force when heated with wine, was 
defeated, and 242 elephants and many of his soldicrs were drowned. 
The same year he received an embassy with the present of a sword 
from Shah Ism’afl Safav{ of Persia. In 1524 he gave his sister 
Maryam to Burhan Shih of Ahmadnagar, but neglecting to make 
over the districts of Sholapur, which he had allotted as her dowry, 
a war ensued, and in 1525 Ism’ail defeated his brother-in-law with 
great slaughter, and took his royal standard. In 1528 he again 
defeated Burhan Shah, and next year took Bidar, where, however, 
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he still suffered the pageant king, Allahu ’d-din II., to reside. In 
1531 he again defeated the King of Ahmadnagar, and three years 
after closed a glorious reign of 25 years with a peaceful death. 

The reigns. of his sons, Mali and Ibrahim, present no events 
that require to be noticed. Ibrahfm was succeeded by his son ’Ali, 
who formed an alliance with Rim Raja of Vijayanagar, and with 
him ravaged the territories of Ahmadnagar. Subsequently he joined 
a coalition of Muslim princes against the Raja, and with Husain 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, Ibrahim Kutb Shah of Golkonda, 
and ’Alf Barfd of Bidar, fought the great battle of Talikét on the S. 
bank of the Krishna on the 25th of January, 1565. In this battle 
the army of Vijayanagar was completely destroyed, and it is said 
100,000 Hindus fell by the sword. Rém Raji was taken prisoner 
during the conflict, and his head struck off and exhibited on a pole 
by command of Husain Niz4m Shah. A sculptured representation 
of it to this day forms the opening of one of the sewers of the citadel 
of Vijayapur, and the real head itself was long annually exhibited 
on the anniversary of the battle, covered with oil and red pigment, 
to the pious Muhammadans of Ahmadnagar, by the descendants of 
the executioner, in whose hands it remained. After their victory, 
the Kings marched on Vijayapur, which they sacked’ and razed, 
so that it never afterwards recovcred. 

In 1568, according to Firishtah, but two years later according 
to the Portuguese writers, "Alf Shah attacked Goa, but was repulsed 
with great loss. In the same year he took Adhwanf, a fortress 
which had hitherto been deemed impregnable. He subsequently 
took Dharwad and Bankapur, and in 1577 compelled the brother of 
Ram Raja of Vijayapur to retire with his treasures and effects to 
the fortress of Chandragadi in the Karnatak. Two years after, he 
was assassinated—by a eunuch who had been the favorite of ’Ali 
Barid Shah, king of Bidar, and who was surrendered to him as the 
price of his aid in a war with the king of Ahmadnagar—after a 
fortunate reign, leaving the grand cathedral, mosque, and many 
other buildings, to attest his magnificence, which they do to this 
day. 

au Shah was succeeded by his nephew Ibrahim ’A‘dil Shah II., 
son of Tahmasp, the younger brother of the late king. In 1586, 
Ibrahim married the sister of Kuli Kutb Shah of Golkonda. In 
1589, his minister and general, Dilawar Khan, was defeated by 
aE ‘amél Khan of Ahmadnagar. In this battle, the historian, Muham- 
mad K4sim Firishtah Astarab4d{, who was with Dilawar Khan, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. 

Ibrahim was a prince of great justice, as well as firmness and 
resolution, which he showed in a successful war with Ahmadnagar, 
and in escaping from the thraldom of his minister, Pues Khan, 
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He was also humane, for the time and country in which he lived; 
yet, after quelling a dangerous insurrection raised by his only brother, 
Ism’afl, and one of his nobles, ’Ainu’l-Mulk, he found it requisite 
to put them both to death. This happened in 1593. Two years 
after Ibrah{m’s general, Hamid Khan, defeated and slew in action 
Tbrah{m Nizém Shah, King of Ahmadnagar, and with this event 
Firishtah’s history of the ’A’dil Shah{ kings closes abruptly. 
Tbrah{m ’A‘dil Shah II. died in 1626, and his mausoleum “is 
the most perfect (see Grant Duff) and beautiful of the many build- 
ings which remain among the ruins of Vijayapur to attest its former 
grandeur.” He left his son, Muhammad ’A’dil Shah, who succeeded 
him in the sixteenth year of his age, a full treasury, and an army 
which is stated at 80,000 horse and 200,000 foot. In 1635 Vijaya- 
pur was besieged by Khan Daurén, the general of the Emperor 
Shéh Jahan; but the following year Muhammad ’A’dil Shah was so 
fortunate as to conclude an advantageous peace, by which he gained 
the province of Kaly&n{ and the whole of the country between the 
Bhima and Nira rivers, as far north as Chakan. For these districts, 
however, he was to pay a tribute of 20 lakhs of pagodas. Soon after 
this peace Shahj{, the father of the famous Sivaj{, took service with 
Muhammad ’A’dil Shéh, and the Mardthds began to make a promi- 
nent figure in the wars of the Dakhan. Muhammad died at Vijaya- 
pur on the 4th of November, 1656, and his son, ’Alf ’A’dil Shah, 
then in his nineteenth year, succeeded him. In March, 1657, 
Aurangz{b and Mir Jumlah laid siege to Vijayapur, and would have 
taken it but for the civil war breaking out between Aurangz{b and 
his brothers. In October, 1659, Sivaj{ murdered the Vijayapur 
general, Afzal Khan, at Pratapgarh, and destroyed his army, taking 
4,000 horses, several elephants, camels, a considerable treasure, and 
all the camp equipage. From this time may be dated the rise of the 
Maratha power, which was soon to eclipse, and finally to extinguish, 
that of the Muhammadans in India. At the close of 1662 Sivaj{ 
had wrested from Vijayapur, notwithstanding the vigor and personal 
bravery of Muhammad ’A’dil Shih, the whole of the Konkan from 
Kalyan to Goa, while his territory extended inland about 100 miles. 
He occupied this province with 50,000 foot and 7,000 horse. On 
the 5th of January, 1664, he, with 4,000 horse, sacked the city of 
Surat, and on his return heard of the death of his father, Shéhjf, by 
which he acquired a claim to the Forts of A’rn{ and Porto Novo, and 
the province of Tanjir, these having been conquered and held by 
Sh4hjf. On this Sivaj{ assumed the title of R4j& and caused coins 
to be struck in his own name. Next year his inroads into the 
imperial territories brought upon him the Mughul army under 
Aurangz{b’s general, the R4jé Jay Singh, who laid siege to Purandhar. 
The garrison were soon reduced to extremities, but before they capitu- 
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lated Sivajf concluded a treaty, called the Convention of Purandhar, 
by which he surrendered to the Mughuls 20 forts he had taken from 
then, retaining 12 to be held as a fief from the Emperor. A revenue 
also of five lakhs of pagodas was assigned to him, to be levied on 
Vijayapur, and his son Sambhujf received a command of 5,000 horse 
in the imperial army. Sivaj{ then joined Jay Singh’s army with 
2,000 horse and 8,000 foot, and co-operated with him against 
Vijayapur, and for his services received a letter of thanks, and an 
invitation to Court from Aurangz{b. Accordingly he set out for 
Delhi in March, 1666, and effected his memorable escape from 
thence in November of the same year. From this time till the day 
of his death on the 6th of April, 1680,* his history is one of con- 
tinued successes over the forces of Vijayapur and Delhi. 

Muhammad ’Adil Shéh died in December, 1672, and left a son, 
Sultan Sikandar, five years old, and a daughter, Padshah Bib{. 
Khawas Khan was appointed Regent, but three years after, on con- 
senting to give Padshah Bfbf to one of the sons of Aurangz{b, and to 
hold Vijayapur as a province of the Mughul empire, he was assassi- 
nated by a faction headed by ’Abdu’l Karim, who then assumed the 
office of Regent. He held office till January, 1678, when he died, 
and was succeeded by Mas’aid Khan. The Mughul army, under 
Dilir Khan, now advanced against Vijayapur, and in spite of the 
generous devotion of Padshah Bigam, who surrendered to the enemy 
in order to remove that ground of contention, they laid siege to the 
city; partly, however, owing to the vigorous resistance of the 
defenders, partly through the harassing attacks of the Mardthas, 
Dilfr Khan was compelled to retire, and was soon after attacked by 
a Maratha army and completely defeated. 

The extinction of the Adil Shah{ dynasty was thus deferred till 
1686, when Aurangz{b in person besieged Vijayapur with a vast army, 
and took it on the 15th of October of that year. The young prince 
Sikandar was kept a close prisoner for three years in the Mughul 
camp, when he died suddenly, not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by Aurangzfb. 

Sultén Kuli Kuth Shdh, the founder of the Kutb Shaht dynasty, 
was a Turkaman chief of the Baharli tribe, and of the ’Ali Shakar 

uasion. He was born at S’adabdd, a village in the province of 
Famadan, and came to seek his fortune in the Dakhan towards the 
close of Muhammad Shah Bahmant’s reign. He was soon ennobled 
by the title of Kutbu’l Mulk, or “ Pillar of the State,” and made 
governor of Telingana; and when Yusuf ’Adil Shah and others threw 
off their allegiance to the Bahmanf family, he, being then general in 
chief, caused the public prayers to be read in the name of the 12 


* According to Wilks and Grant Duff; in 1682, according to Orme and Mill. 
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Imdms ; or, in other words, changed the public confession of faith 
to that of the Shiahs. In 1512 a.p., under the weak government 
of Mahmud Shah, he declared his independence, and assumed the 
title of King of Golkonda, the name of a village where he built his 
capital, and called it Muhammadnagar, after Muhammad Shah 
Bahmanf, but the original name prevailed. In the commencement 
of his reign he was incessantly occupied in reducing the Hindd 
Rajas of Tclingina till the year 1533, when Ism’ail ’Adil Shah 
entered his country and laid siege to the fort of Kalydni. A peace, 
however, was concluded through the mediation of Burhan Nizam 
Shih. In 1548, in the ninetieth year of his age, Sultan Kuli Kutb 
Shah was assassinated by a slave, or, according to another account, 
by Mir Mahmtd Hamadini, Governor of Golkonda, at the instiga- 
tion of his second son, Jamshid. He left three other sons, Kutbu’d- 
din, Haidar, from whom the present city of Haidardbid takes its 
name, and Ibrahim. 

The parricide Jamshid Kutb Shah now ascended the throne, and 
caused his elder brother, Kutbu’d-din, to be blinded. Sometime 
after a war broke out between the kings of Vijayapur and Ahmad- 
nagar, and Jamshid supported the latter, but was defeated in several 
engagements by Asad Khan, the Vijayapur general, from whom he 
reccived a sabre wound which cut off the tip of his nose and his 
upper lip, disfiguring him for life; though, according to another 
account, it was his father, Sultan Kuli, who was so wounded, and 
not Jamshid. Towards the close of his reign his temper became so 
morose that his younger brothers fled to Bidar, where Haidar died. 
Ibrahim then ficd to Vijayanagar, but hearing of Jamshid’s death, 
which took place in 1550 a.p., he returned to Golkonda and was 
proclaimed king, thus putting aside Subhan Kuli, the infant son of 
Jamshid, who had been for a few months on the throne. 

Ibrahim Kutb Shah was a prince of great personal valour. When 
at Vijayanagar, he killed in a ducl with swords Ambar Khan, an 
officer in the pay of that court, and on the slaughtered man’s brother 
taking up the quarrel, Ibrahim slew him also. In his public wars, 
however, Ibrah{m showed more craft than courage. In 1558 he 
joined Husain Nizam Shih, King of Ahmadnagar, in a war with 
‘Vijayapur, but deserted his ally before any encounter took place, and 
soon after joined ’Alf "Adil Shéh and Ram Raja of Vijayapur in 
besieging Ahmadnagar. After the fall of that city, with characteristic 
inconsistency, Ibrahim again united his forces to those of Husain 
Nizam Shah, and in 1564 laid siege to Kalyan{, a fort belonging to 
Vijayapur, and, in consideration of this aid, obtained the hand of Bibi 
Jamal{, the daughter of Husain Shah. Next year he marched with 
the other Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan against Vijayanagar, 
and was present at the capture of the place, and defeat and death 
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of the Raja. Afterwards, while in alliance with Murtaza Nizam 
Shah, of Ahmadnagar, in a war with ’Ali Adil Shah, of Vijayapur, 
he made overtures to the latter, who forwarded his letter direct to 
Murtaza. Incensed at this treachery, Murtaza sent a body of horse 
to attack Ibrahim’s camp, which they surprised, and took from him 
150 elephants, at the same time putting the flower of his army to 
the sword. In order to check the pursuing enemy, his son, ’Abdu’l 
Kadir, asked leave to head an ambuscade and make a counter- 
surprise ; but Ibrahim, jealous of the young prince, ordered him to 
be confined and then poisoned. He himself died suddenly, a.p. 1581, 
after a reign of 32 years, leaving six sons and thirteen daughters. 
He had greatly adorned his capital, Golkonda, and fortified it anew. 
Among his public works the Husain Sagar Tank and the Kala 
Chabiitarah, or Black Terrace, at Golkonda, may be particularly 
mentioned. 

The ’Imdd Shahi dynasty of Berdr was founded by Fathulldh, 
originally a Hindu boy of Vijayanagar. Having been taken pri- 
soner by the Muhammadans, he was enrolled in the body-guard of 
Khan Jahan, governor of Berar, who raised him to offices of dis- 
tinction. After Khan Jahan’s death, he repaired to the camp of 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani, and, through the influence of Mahmid 
Gawan, received the title of ’ImAdu-l Mulk, “ Pillar of the State,” 
whence his subsequent titleof "Imad Shah. He declared himself 
independent in 1484 a.p., and shortly afterwards died, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Allihu’d-din: 

This prince fixed his royal residence at Gaval. When Mahmid 
Shéh Bahmanf fled from the persecutions of Amir Barid, Alldhu’d- 
din marched to his aid, but Mahmad deserted his ally in the heat 
of the action which ensued. Sometime after, Alldhu’d-din having 
got possession of the forts of Mahur and Ramgarh by treachery, was 
involved in a war with Burhan Nizim Shah of Ahmadnagar, who 
utterly defeated him, and wrested from him the two forts. Allahu’d- 
din had married the daughter of Ism’ail ’A’dil Shih, but that 
monarch being at war with Vijayanagar was unable to assist him. 
In 1527, however, Allahu’d-din, with Miran Muhammad, governor 
of Khandesh, marched against Burhin Nizam Shah to revenge his 
defeat, but was again routed with the loss of all his elephants and 
guns. Miran Muhammad then called in the aid of Bah4dur Shah, 
king of Gujarat, and swore fealty to him, as did Alldhu’d-din. 
Bahadur Shah advanced upon Ahmadnagar, and compelled the king 
to acknowledge him as paramount, and had coins struck there in his 
own name. Shortly after this, Allahu’d-din died and was succeeded. 
by his eldest son, Daryé ‘Imid Shah, who gave his daughter, Bibi 
Daulat, in marriage to Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. His 
reign appears to have been one of great tranquillity. He was suc- 
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ceeded by his son, Burhdn ’Im4d Shéh, then a child. The regent, 
Tufal Khan, soon usurped the throne, and confined the young prince 
in irons in the fort of Narnala. He was, however, himself made 
prisoner by Murtaza Shah of Ahmadnagar, who is said to have 
destroyed him and Burhan ’Imad Shéh, together with their whole 
families, amounting to 40 persons, by confining them in a close 
dungeon on a hot night. Berar thenceforward became an appanage 
of Ahmadnagar. 

The fouls of the Nisam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar was 
Malik Ahmad Nigdm Shéh, the son of Malik Naib Nizdmu’l Mulk 
Bahri, This Nizamu’l Mulk was originally a bréhman of Vijaya- 
nagar, and his real name was Timappa; but having been captured 
in his infancy by the army of Ahmad Sh4h Bahman{, he was 
brought up among the royal slaves as a Muhammadan, and named 
Hasan. The King was so struck with his abilities that he gave 
him to his son Muhammad Shah as companion; and when that 
Prince succeeded to the throne, Hasan rose to the first offices of the 
state, with the titles of Ashraf Hum4yin and Nizdmu’l Mulk. 
After the assassination of Khwéjah Mahmid Gawain, he succeeded 
him as prime minister; but was himself assassinated at Bidar, by 
Pasand Khan, in the year 1486, Malik Ahmad, at the time of his 
father’s death, was in charge of Juntr, Bir, and other districts near 
Daulatébad; he had already displayed uncommon vigor in his 
operations, and had reduced a number of hill forts, and the whole of 
the Konkan, and was besieging the seaport of Danda Rajpur, when 
the tidings of Niz4mu’l Mulk’s murder reached him. Returning 
forthwith to Jun{r, he assumed the titles of the deceased, and began 
to act as an independent prince. Mahmid Shah Bahmant despatched 
an army against him, under Shekh Muwallid, and Zainu’d-din, the 
governor of Chakan, a neighbouring fortress, when Ahmad suddenly 
escaladed the walls, having made a rapid counter-march at night. 
He himself was the first to ascend, and 17 of his comrades in full 
armor secured their footing before the garrison were alarmed. The 
assailants continued to swarm up, and in spite of a desperate resist- 
ance, Chakan was taken, and Zainu’d-din and 700 of his men cut to 
pieces. Ahmad next made a night attack on Shekh Muwallid’s 
camp, and slew him and the flower of his army, taking all the ele- 
phants, tents, and baggage. 

Mahmud Shah now sent forward another army of 18,000 men, 
under ’Azgamatu’l Mulk, but Ahmad Shah passed him with 3,000 
horse, and arriving suddenly at Bidar, gained over the guard, was 
admitted, and carried off, not only the females of his father’s family, 
but also those of the principal officers now in arms against him. ’Aza- 
matu’l Mulk was then disgraced, and Jahangir Khan appointed to 
succeed him; but on the 28th of May, 1490 a.p., Ahmad made a 
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night attack upon his camp, and put to the sword, or made prisoners, 
the greater part of his army. Jahangir himself, and many of his 
chief officers, were among the slain. Ahmad Shah, in commemora- 
tion of this victory, which was called the ‘Victory of the Garden,” 
built a palace, the ruins of which still exist at Ahmadnagar. He 
laid out there an elegant garden, which was beautified by his suc- 
cessors, surrounded with a fortification, and called Bagh Nizam. 
Moreover, being now placed by his successes beyond all risk of re- 
duction, he assumed the white canopy, and directed his own name 
to be substituted for the Bahmanf king in the public prayers. In 
1493, Ahmad, at the solicitation of Kasim Barfd, compelled Yusuf 
’A’dil Shah to raise the siege of Bidar. He then himself unsuccess- 
fully besieged Daulatabad for two months. Next year, a.v. 1494, 
he laid the foundation of a new capital for his dominions, which he 
called Ahmadnagar, or “the city of Ahmad.” It was built on the 
banks of the Sena river, and near the palace of the Bagh Nisdm. 
In the meantime, Malik Ashraf, the governor of Daulatabéd, had 
called in the aid of Mahmid Shah Begarha, king of Gujarét. This 
led to more than one campaign between Ahmad Nizam Shéh and 
Mahmid in 1499 and the following years; but at length the garrison 
of Daulatabad deposed their commander, and surrendered to Ahmad 
Shéh. In 1508 a.v. Ahmad Shah died. He was an able general 
and politician, and renowned for his justice. Among other accom- 
plishments he was an expert swordsman, and used to permit young 
men to exhibit their prowess before him in single combat, till the 
practice grew to such a height that one or two perished every day. 
The king then discountenanced these fights; but duelling had taken 
such firm root that it spread all over the Dakhan, insomuch that 
Firishtah tells us he himself saw two brothers, respectable grey- 
bearded men, and the son of one of them, engage three other grave 
and elderly gentlemen, who were also brothers,-with such fury that 
all six combatants were slain. 

Burhén Nizam Shah, the son of Ahmad, ascended the throne in 
his seventh year. At ten he was an accomplished scholar for those 
days, and Firishtah mentions having seen in the Royal Library, at 
Abmadnagar, a work on the duties of kings, copied by him at that 
early age. In 1510, he was present, mounted on the same horse 
with his tutor, at the battle of Randrf, when his troops entirely 
defeated the army of ’Imddu’l Mulk, king of Berar. A peace fol- 
lowed this victory, but hostilities were soon recommenced, in conse- 
quence of a claim to the district of Patri, in the Berar dominions, 
preferred by Burhan Shih, whose ancestors had been the brahman 
accountants of the place, before they moved to Vijayanagar, where 
Nizamu’l Mulk, the grandfather of Burhan, had been taken prisoner, 
and converted to Islam. It is a striking proof of the importance 
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attached to such hereditary offices in Hindustan, that, after a change 
of faith, and after rising from a private station to a throne, the 
family of Burhan Shah should have perseveringly made war to 
recover this district. In 1523, Burhan married Bib{ Maryam, the 
sister of Ism’ail ’A’dil Shah; in 1524 he attacked his brother-in- 
law, in conjunction with the kings of Bidar and Berar, but suttered 
a sanguinary defeat. In 1527 he took the fort of Patri and razed 
it to the ground, giving over the district in charity to his relatives, 
the brahmans, in whose hands it continued for several generations. 
’Imadd Shah then called in the aid of Bahadur Shah, king of Gujarat, 
who occupied Ahmadnagar, taking up his quarters in Burhan’s 
palace, and compelled him to submit to a disadvantagcous peace. 
Burhin Shah, in short, acknowledged himself the vassal of the king 
of Gujarat, and even submitted to stand in his presence. In 1531 
he invaded the dominions of Ism’ail ’A’dil Shah, but was totally 
defeated by him, with the loss of 4,000 men. In 1537 he was more 
successful, and took 100 elephants and some guns from the king of 
Vijayapur. In 1542 he made another successful campaign in the 
same territory; but, in 1546, he was defeated by Ibrahim ’A‘dil 
Shah, with the loss of 250 elephants and 170 guns. In subsequent 
campaigns against Vijayapur he was very successful; but in 1553, 
while besieging the capital of that name, he was scized with a 
mortal discase and returned to Ahmadnagar to die. His body was 
sent to the holy Karbala-a in Persia, and entombed near the burial- 
place of Husain, the grandson of the prophet. 

Husain Nizam Shah, the eldest son of Burhan, succecded his 
father at the age of 13 years. The beginning of his reign was dis- 
turbed by the pretensions of his half-brother, Shah Haidar, whose 
rebellion he quelled in spite of the support given to the pretender 
by Ibrahim ’A’dil Shah. In 1557 he gave his daughter in marriage 
to the king of Berar. In the same year his capital was besicged by 
the united forces of Vijayapur, Golkonda, and Vijayanagar, and 
Husain was compelled to accept a very ignominious peace. In 1562 
he gave his eldest daughter to Ibrahim Kutb Shah, and with him 
laid siege to Kalyani, which the king of Vijayapur had wrested 
from him. ’Ali ’A‘dil Shah, however, called to his aid Ramraj 
of Vijayanagar and the kings of Bidar and Berar, and inflicted a 
signal defeat on Husain, taking from him 660 pieces of cannon, and 
among them the celebrated gun of Vijayapur, the largest piece of 
brass cast ordnance in the world (see Vijayapur in Bombay Pre- 
sidency), which had been cast by Chalebi Rami Khin at Ahmad- 
nagar. Three days afterwards he was again put to the rout and 
lost his few remaining guns. The enemy pursued him to Ahmad- 
nagar, which they entered, and the Hindu soldiers of Ramraj com- 
mitted every species of atrocity there. They were unable, however, 
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to take the fort; and, after beleaguering it for some time, the siege 
was raised by an extraordinary flood of the Sena, which is said to 
have swept away 25,000 of Ramraj’s troops. In 1564 Husain Nizam 
joined the Muhammadan league against Ramraj, who encountered 
them with an immense host, said by Firishtah to have consisted of 
2,000 elephants, 70,000 horse, and 900,000 infantry! but was 
defeated and slain. Husain Nizim Shah died. at Ahmadnagar in 
1565, soon after this victory, of a disorder brought on by excess. 

The son of Husain, Murtaza Nizam Shah, was yet a minor, 
when by his father’s death he became king. His mother, Khunza 
Sultanah, acted as Regent, and conducted in person an invasion of 
the Vijayapur dominions, and afterwards of Berar. In 1569 he 
caused his mother to be seized and began to act for himself. Shortly 
after, he began to display that blind violence which obtained for him 
the name of Diwanah, “the madman.”’ Being enraged with Kish- 
war Khan, the governor of the fort of Dharur and General of the 
Vijayapur forces, he charged up to the gates at full gallop, amid a 
shower of rockets and cannon balls. Suddenly the fire ceased, and 
the enemy evacuated the fort, a lucky arrow having killed Kishwar 
Khan, and the garrison being terrified by the madness of the attack. 
Soon after this, Murtaza concluded an alliance with ’Ali ’Adil Shah, 
according to which he was at liberty to reduce the kingdoms of 
Berar and Bidar, while the Vijayapur king prosecuted his conquests 
in the Karnatak. Berar was soon subdued, and Burhan ’Imadu’l- 
Mulk, the king, with his usurping minister, Tufil Khan, were made 
prisoners and died suddenly in confinement. Murtaza then marched 
against Bidar, but was recalled by the invasion of Berar by Miran 
Muhammad Shih, King of Khandesh. This invasion he soon repelled, 
and obliged the ruler of Khandesh to buy peace with a large sum of 
money. He would soon have reduced the kingdom of Bidar also, 
but Mirzd Khin Isfahani, the crafty agent of Ibrahim Kutb Shih, 
managed to fill his mind with suspicions of his minister, Changiz 
Khan. Murtaza, in consequence of these doubts, compelled the 
faithful Changiz to drink poison, but afterwards, discovering his 
error, he called his nobles together, and, committing the government 
to Mir Kazi Beg, shut himself up in an apartment of his palace, and 
refused to meddle in public affairs, as being unworthy to reign. In 
1584 he obtained Khadijah, the sister of Ibrahim ’Adil Shah, in 
marriage for his son, Miran Husain, but, being jealous of the young 
prince, endeavoured to destroy him. A sanguinary struggle followed 
between the king’s faction and that of the prince, and the historian 
Firishtah was engaged on the side of the king. Mfran Husain, 
however, proved victorious, and put his father to death by suffo- 
eating him in a bathing room, the doors and windows of which were 
closed, while a great fire was kindled beneath. 
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The reign of the parricide M{ran Husain was short and bloody. 
It lasted but ten months and three days, when he was beheaded by 
his minister, Mirz4 Khén, whom he had intended to destroy. The 
minister, in turn, was as seized by a chief named Jam4l Khén, hewn in 
pieces, and his limbs affixed to different buildings. “The bodies of 
his friends were rammed into cannon and blown to fragments. 


Jam4l Khan, who was now the most powerful noble in the State, 
raised Ism’ail Nizém Shéh, the son of Burhén Nizdm Shéh, and 
nephew of Murtaza, to the throne, Being himself of the achismatic 
sect of Mahd{, who believe that Saiyid Muhammad, a.p. 1550, was 
the promised Imam Mahdf, he persuaded the king to embrace that 
heresy. It is a sect still numerous in the Dakhan, the Nuwé&bs of 
Karnul, Elichpur, and Tuljepur being followers of it. Jamél Khén 
was opposed by Salébat Kh4n, who had been formerly prime minister 
of Murtaza, but totally d defeated him at Paitan on the Godavari. 
Salabat Khan soon after died at Talagéon, near Pinah, and his 
mausoleum at Ahmadnagar is one of the most picturesque “objects of 
that interesting capital. Meantime Burhén Shéh, the father of 
Ism’afl, who was a refugee with the Emperor Akbar, thought the 
opportunity favorable for advancing his own claims to the throne. 
He was supported by Vijayapur, and after a short but fierce struggle 
defeated and killed Jam&l Khan, and having imprisoned his son 
Ism’afl, was proclaimed king by the title of Burhén Ni ig4m Shéh II. 
His reign was short and inglorious, lasting but 4 months and 16 days. 
The principal event of it was a terrible slaughter inflicted on his forces 
by the Portuguese. He died in 1594, and was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim Niz&4m Shéh, who, after a short reign of four months, was 
killed leading his troops in an attack on the forces of Vijayapur. 


The son of Ibrahim being an infant, it was proposed by Miy4n 
Manji, the noble of the greatest authority, to put him aside and 
elevate some older prince of the Nizam Shéhi family to the throne. 
For this purpose Ahmad, the son of Téhir, was elected, and he was 
crowned August 6th, 1594. It was soon discovered, however, that 
he was of spurious birth, and this led to a sanguinary struggle with 
a faction headed by Ikhlis Khén, who was at first so successful that 
Miyén Manji invited the prince Muréd Mirz4, son of the Emperor 
Akbar, to occupy Ahmadnagar. Muréd Mirzé accordingly advanced 
with 30,000 Mughul and Réjpit horse, but before he could enter the 
fort of Ahmadnagar, Manji had completely defeated the other party, 
and had begun to regret his overtures to the Mughuls. He, there- 
fore, made preparations for the defence of the fort; and, leaving 
Chand Bibi, the aunt of the late king, and some of his own confidential 
adherents there, he departed with Ahmad to seek the aid of the 
Kings of Golkonda and Vijayapur. No sooner was he gone than 
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Chénd Bibi caused the chief officer he had left to superintend his 
interests to be assassinated, took upon herself the conduct of the 
defence, and proclaimed Bahédur Shéh, the infant son of the late 
monarch, king. The Mughuls invested Ahmadnagar on all sides, 
and cut off Sh&h ’Alf, a chief who endeavoured to throw reinforce- 
ments into the place, with all his men. Ibrahim ’A’dil Shéh of 
Vijayapur, alarmed at this progress of the Delhi army, despatched 
25,000 horse to Shéhdurg on the frontier, where they were joined 
by’ Miyén Manji, Ahmad Shéh, and Ikhl4s Kh4n, who laid aside 
his factious feelings on this emergency. Murad Mirzé, hearing of 
this assemblage, determined to storm, and five mines were laid, which 
were to explode on the morning of Feb. 21, 1590. One of the Mughul 
nobles, however, betrayed the secret during the night to the garrison, 
who were thus enabled to render two of the mines useless, They 
were in the act of removing the powder from the third when it ex- 
ploded, killing numbers of the counter-miners, and throwing down 
several yards of the wall. A panic seized the garrison, but Chand 
Bibi, with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
rushed into the breach, and her example brought back the fugitives. 
Animated by her heroism, the besieged fought with such desperation 
that, though attack succeeded attack from four p.m. till nightfall, 
they were all repulsed. During the night, the breach, under the 
superintendence of Chand Bibi, was built up seven or eight feet, and 
the Mughuls were so daunted by the defence that they made terms 
and retired, on the province of Berar being ceded to them. From 
that time the Lady Chand was called Sultanah Ch4nd, ‘‘ the Empress 
Chand.” Bahadur Shéh was proclaimed king; but the fall of the 
kingdom was at hand. After three troublous years, Akbar him- 
self marched towards the Dakhan in the beginning of the year 
1599 a.p. He laid siege to the fort of Asirgarh, while Prince Daniyal 
Mirzé and Khan Khén4n operated against Ahmadnagar. Chand 
Sult4nah was basely murdered by the garrison, and the Mughuls, 
having stormed the fort, gave no quarter. Asirgarh fell at the same 
time, and Bah4dur Shah was imprisoned in the fortress of Gwalior, 
where he was at the time Firishtah wrote his history. 

From this time, then, the kingdom of Ahmadnagar may be said 
to have become a province of the Mughul empire; but the Nizam 
Shah{ officers having made the son of Shah ’Ali king, by the title of 
Murtaza Nizém Shéh II., this puppet monarch held his court for 
some time at Parenda. Meantime, an Abyssinian chief, named 
Malik Ambar, rose to great power, and eventually reduced under 
his control nearly the whole of the Ahmadnagar territories. He, in 
1610 a.p., founded the city of Khirkf, to which Aurangzib after- 
wards gave the name of Aurangéb4d, and was renowned for his 
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justice and wisdom. He abolished revenue farming, and collected 
the sums due from the land to government by bréhman agents under 
Muhammadan superintendence. He restored the village system 
where it had fallen into decay, and revived a mode of assessment 
by collecting a moderate proportion of the produce in kind, and 
commuting this for a money payment aftcr the experience of a few 
seasons. His territories thus became thriving and populous; and 
though he occasionally met with reverses, the ancient Nizam Shéhf{ 
flag, which he hoisted on the impregnable rock of Daulatabad, was 
never lowered; and he even for a time regained Berar and Ahmad- 
nagar itself. But in 1626 he died, and his death was followed by 
the final annexation of Ahmadnagar to the Mughul empire. 

Kasim Barid was the founder of the Barid Shahi dynasty of 
Bidar. He was a Turk, and was sold as a Georgian slave to Sultan 
Muhammad Sh4h Lashkari Béhmanf. He distinguished himsclf in 
reducing the rebel Marathas of Paitan and Chakan; and having 
slain the chief Sahaji, was rewarded by the daughter of his deceased 
foe being bestowed on his son, Amir Barid, by Muhammad Shah. 
The tribe of the Maratha chief now joined him as retainers, and it 
was by their aid he rose to greatness, and usurped the forts of 
Kandhar, Udgarh, and Ausa. He died in 1504, having for 12 years 
acted as an independent prince. 

His son, Amir Barid, reigned 45 years. In his time, Kalimu’ll4h 
Shah Bahmanf, the last of’ his race, fled from Bidar to Ahmadnagar. 
At the same period, Ism’ail ’Adil Shah took Bidar, but made it over 
again to Amir Barfd, whom he invited to Vijayapur, and entrusted 
4,000 foreign horse to his command, deputing him to aid Burhén 
Niz4m Shah. In the campaign which followed Amir Barid greatly 
distinguished himself. Some years after, when proceeding again to 
assist Burhén Shah, he died at Daulatébad. He was succeeded by 
’Ali Barid, who first took the title of Shah. Having offended Shah 
Tahir, the envoy of Burhan Shah, who was sent to congratulate him 
on his accession, he incurred the resentment of that monarch, and in 
the war which followed he was divested of almost all his territories. 
Some years after, Murtaza Nizam Shah besieged Bidar itself, and 
would have taken it but for the diversion effected by ’Ali ’A’dil Shah. 
’ Alf Barid reigned 45 years, according to Firishtah. The dates of the 
reigns of this dynasty are, as seen in Briggs’ translation, involved in 
inextricable contusion. According to Grant Duff, Bidar was annexed 
to Vijayapur before the year 1573. The names of the other sove- 
reigus who are said to have reigned at Bidar are as follows :— 
Thrahim Barid Shah, eldest son of Ali Barid 
Kasim Barid Shah, brother of lbrahim 
Mirza’ Ali Barid, son of Kasim. 

Amir Barid Sh&h I1., who was on the thr 
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KINGS OF GUJARAT. 


Muzaffar Shah T. oo... eessseseeeee 
Abmad Shah I., grandson of M. Shah, 
Muhammad Sh4h, son of Ahmad . 
Kutb Shah, son of Muhammad .. 
Datd Shah, uncle of Kutb... 
Mahmud Shah L., surnamed. Begai ‘a. (Two-castle, from the forts of Gimal 
and Champanir reduced by “him, and before thought ampregnable), 
nephew of Datid .......scsesseeees 
Muraffar Shah 1I., son of Mahmid 
Sikandar Shah, eldest son of Mugaffar 
Nasir Khan, brother of Sikandar, i is c1 
Shab I. . 


Bahadur being murdered by the Portuguese, and dying without heirs, 
Miran Muhammad Shah Farrukhi, king of Khandesh, is made king 
Mabmad Shah IIL, nephew of Bahadur Shah . 
Ahmad Shah IT. 
Muraffar Shah IIT. 
Dethroned by Akba: 


KINGS OF MALWAH. 
Sultan Dilawar Ghiri, governor of M4lwah, proclaims himself King, 


making Dhar and Mandu his capitals 
Hushang Ghiri, son of Dilawar 
Muhammad | Ghar, son of Hushang .., 
Mahmdd Khiljy .........ccessssseeeee 
Ghiyasu ’d-din, eldest son of Mahmud 
Nasiru *d-din, son of Ghiyasu ’d-din ., 
Mahmad II., younger son of Nasir 
Bahadur Shah conquers Malwah ... 


KINGS OF KHANDFSH. 

Malik Raj Farrukhi .....ese+ 
Malik Nasir, elder son of the above 
Miran ’ Adil Khan Farrukhi, son of 
Miran Mubarak Khan Farrukhi, son of the above 
Adil Khan Farrukhi I., eldest son of the abov 
dd Khan Farrukhi, brother of the above. 
*Adil Khan Farrukhi TD. ooo... eeeeeeneee 
Miran Muhammad Shah, son of the above . 
Miran Mubérak Khan F ‘arrukhi ere 
Miran Muhammad Khan Farrukhi, son of the abo 
Raja Ali Khan Farruk 
Bahadur Khan Farrukhi, son of the above .. 


REMARKABLE EVENTS CONNECTING INDIA WITH EUROPE. 

Odoricus, an Italian friar, visits Thanah ., 

Vasco de Gama reaches Kolikod (Calicut) by sea. 

Albuquerque, the Portugucse admiral, burns Kolikod, but is at last driven 
off... 


Goa capture: 

Portuguese 
The Zamorin permits the Portuguese to build a fort at Kolikod 
Bombay occupied by the Portugucse.......cscssseeres 
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AD, 
1396 
1412 
1443 
1451 
1459 


1459 
1611 
1526 


1526 
1626 


1536 
1538 
1553 
1661 
1583 


1401 
1405 
1432 
1435 
1469 
1500 
1612 
1534 


1370 
1399 
1437 
1441 
1457 
1503 
1610 
1520 
1535 
1566 
1576 
1596 


1300 
1498 
1510 
1510 


1513 
1532 


Ixx EVENTS CONNECTING INDIA WITH EUROPE, 


The Venetian merchant, Cesar Frederick, reaches AbmadabAd.............. 1663 
Thomas Stephens, of New College, Oxford, reaches Goa in October, an 
Sir Francis Drake lands at Ternate, and subsequently at Java ...... 
A land expedition, organised by the Levant Company, reaches India S 
Petition presented by 101 merchants and others to lizabeth for a charter 
to trade with India... seseeee assesses 
John Mildenhall sent as Ambassador to ‘Agra, which he reaches in 1603... 
Charter for 15 years to ‘The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading to the East Indies”, aesceapescustses asesecseees 1600 
A fleet from Torbay reaches Acheen in ‘Sumatra, and Bantam’ in Tava, 
establishing factories in each pl: ~ 1601 
Second Charter, by which the 
body, with the retention of a power to dissolve them at three years’ notice, 
Captain Hawkins of the Hector reaches Agra with a letter to Jah&ngir, 
The Dutch occupy Palikat....... stesenereaees 
The Mughul Emperor issues a farmdn permitting the English ‘to establish 
factories at Surat, Ahmad&bad, Khambéyat, and Gogo ......... scceeseseeree 1611 
Captain Best, with the Dragon “and Hosiander, defeats the Portuguese 
squadron at Surat, and receives a farman, authorising an English Envoy 


to reside at Agra, and the English to trade with Surat . ~ 1612 
Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador to Ji ahangir, reaches India . . 1615 
The Danish settlement of Tallangambadi (Tranquebar) founded 1617 


The Dutch and English Companies contend for the exclusive trade with 
the Spice Islands.........ssssessssesessssccsecsccessseresseeseeesssacsossaseseeees 1618 
The Dutch assign to the English a share of the pepper r trade with Java 
and with Palikat 
Sir Robert Shirley ly 
The East India Company receive permission to exercise martial 
The English open trade with Durgarfzfpatnam...... 
Treaty with Portugal, by which the English are allowed to trade with 
Portuguese ports in India ..........sseceee ae toes 1685 
Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the Company's ship “Hopewell, “cures the 
daughter of Shah Jahan and the favorite mistress of the Nuw&b of 
Bengal, and so obtains for the Company the right to trade throughout 


lominions of the Great Mughul .. « 1686 
The English remove from Durgarézspatnam to Madras. - 1639 
Fort St. George built at Madras ....... . 1641 
Fort St. George constituted a Presidency. ~ 1654 
New Charter for seven years .........ss0006 + 1657 
Forts on Malabar coast placed under Surat, Bengal under Madras - 1658 
The. Dutch take Nagapatnam from the Portuguese, and make it their 
ital on that coast .. - 1660 
Bom y ceded to Engla: y gu P ta 
Catherina’s dower on her marriage with Charles II. 1661 
A New Charter confirms former privileges, with the ght to make peace 
and war, to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction, and send unlicensed 
ons to England .. aes 1661 
French East India Company established. Defence of Surat by the English 
against Sivajf, for which they are rewarded with fresh privileges by 
AULANGZD ..escserrcrscrssecsecsevescessseseesecsssessseoseees aeee 1664 
Island of Bombay granted by Charles II. to the East India Company ... 1668 
The natives destroy the English factory at Hon&war, and murder every 
Englishman ..... - 1670 
St. Helena granted by Royal ‘Charter to the Company . - 1673 
Bombay revolts under Captain Keigwin ..........004 a 1683 
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Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham arrives in Bombay, and Keigwin submits 
to his authority . 

Bombay made a Regency, y ap y’ 
ments, Puduchert ( (Pondicherry) ‘colonized by the French. English 
driven from Hugli, and allowed to return. sectecveaiane 

Fort St. David built. Yékub Khan Sidi, the Imperial Admiral, lands it in 
Bombay with 25,000 men, and t takes Mazagson .. 

Charter forfeited for non-payment of 5 per cent. levied on all Joint Stock 
Companies, but on October Ist a new charter granted by the King ...... 

New Company incorporated under the name of “ The English Company.” 
The ald we called “The London Company,” ordered to cease 
trading in three years. Saloni Lao reti ba the old id Company, and 


which they carry on a successful trade ............sccssseereeeeee oo 

Charter renewed till Lady-day, 1769. The Company accept L per. cent. 
interest for £3,200,000 jen to Government, and pay a premium of 
£200,000... 

Swedish India pany 

The Company lend £1,000,000 to ent, 
privileges to 1783. ‘Commencement of the contest between England and 

'rance in India ... aesteseresserssessereresees 

‘War declared between England and. ‘France. A’French fleet anchors 12 
miles 8. of Madras, and lands a force under Labourdonnais. Madras 
capitulates after a bombardment of five days. Labourdonnais signs a 
treaty to restore the town on a ransom being paid. This treaty violated 
by Dupleix, Governor of Puducheri ...........:.0000+ 

December 19th. Dupleix fails in an attack on Fort St. Davi 

The English lay siege to Puducheri, but without success. Treaty of ‘Aix- 
la-Chapelle, by which Madras is restored to the English ........... 

Shuji Rajs of Tanjar, dethroned by his cousin, calls in the ‘aid of ‘the 
English, who, after one repulse, take Devikéta, which was to be the 
guerdon of their assistance. They then desert their ally, and conclude 
a treaty with Pratap Sing. Clive leads the storming party at Devikéta. 
The war in the Karnftak begins ...........sssscsssscsseesessseetsssessssesseees 

Muhammad ’ Ali, claimant of the Niw&bship of the Karnitak, whose cause 
is espoused by the English, takes refuge in Trichin4palli, which is 
besieged by the French, under M. Lally and Chanda Sahib. The siege 
ends in their utter discomfiture. Clive takes Arcot, and defends it 
against overwhelming Odds .......ssssssssssescsseersees soseesrssstenensescees 

Dupleix superseded. December 26th. ‘Treaty of peace signed | at Puducheri 
—the French and English withdraw from interference in the affairs of 
the Native Princes .......sscsssssesorssssseessessesssensesecesesreeesceseseeenes 
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Commodore James takes Suwarndurg and Bankot from Angria, the Maratha 
iratical chicf .......ssseeee 
February 11th. Angria taken pri: ner, and his forts destroyed, ‘Admiral 
‘Watson and Colonel Clive, a: by the troops of the Peshwa. June 
tet: Calcutta attacked by Si laulah. ‘Lhe tragedy of the Black 
ole. ares sssesseceee 
January 2nd. Calcutta retaken. June 23rd. Battle of Plassy. Mir J’afar 
made Stibahdar of Bengal in room of Siraju’d-daulah. “War renewed 
in the Karnatak. English take Madura ane 
April 28th. Count de Lally arrives at Fort St. Davi 
and an indecisive action is fought next day. June Ist. Lally takes Fort 
St. David, and razes the fortifications, June 11th. A commission arrives 
in Bengal from the Directors, appointing a Council of ten, with a Go- 
vernor tor each three months. All invite Clive to assume the Gorern- 
ment. October 4th. Lally takes Arcot ; and December 11th lays siege 
to Madras 
February 19th. Lally adras. Ap 7 
take Machhlipatnam. The Nizam engages not to permit the French to 
settle in his dominions. November 9th. Wandewash taken .........000 
February 9th. Arcot taken by the English. July. Vansittart suecceds 
Clive “as Governor of Bengal. Clive sails for England in February. 
Mir Kfsim succeeds Mir Pafar as Stibahdar of Bengal. Sept. 27th. 
Revenues of Vardhawan (Burdwan), Midnapur, and Chittagaon ceded 
to the English by Mir Kasim. 
January 7th. Battle of Panipat. y i 
Fall of the French power in the Dakhan. Shih ’Alam II. defeated 
at Patna by Major Carnac. Treaty with Shah ’Alam, who acknow- 
ledges Mir Kasim on payment of £240,000 per annum ..........eeseeesee 
February 10. Puducheri and other forts restored to the French by the 
treaty of Paris. June 26th. Mr. Ellis, with a body of troops, attacked 
and made prteoners by Mir Kasim at Patna. July. The English agree 
to restore Mir J'afar. Noy. 6th. Patna taken by the En, Sr 
K4sim eccks shelter with the Nuw4b of Awadh (Oude), 
October 23rd. Battle of Buxar 
Death of Mir J’afar at Calcutta. His son, Najmu’d-daulah, succeeds him. 
May: 3rd. Lord Clive arrives at Calcutta as Governor-General. August 
12th. The Diw&ni, or Revenue of Bengal, Bah&r, and Orissa granted to 
the conte any by Shéh ’Alam IT. ..... 
May 8th. mu’d-daulah dies, and is succeeded ‘by his brother, Saifw’d- 
daulah. st Nizam (Nizam ’Ali) cedés the N. Sarkfrs to the English 
for 6 lakhs per annum 
January. Lord Clive sails for Pp 
Nizam and Haidar ’Ali attack the “English 
Treaty with the Nigam, who cedes the "Karnatak, Balaghat, and reduces 


the tribute for the Sarkars. ‘The English attack Haidar Ali w.scsseecees 
April 4th. Haidar, at the gatos o of pre forees the Baie to conclude 
eace 


March 10th. 
raku’d-dai 
War between Ha 
with the Marathas 
July. Marathas make peace with Haidar. 
Abad and Korah sold to the Niiwab of Awadh (Oude) for 50 Takhs : 5 
the Nuwab asrecs with Warren Hastings to pay 40 lakhs for the reduc- 
tion of Rohilkhand. Tanjar taken by the English on the 16th of Sept., 
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at the instigation of the Nuw&b of the Karnitak, and the R&jé handed 
over to the Nuwab. The Dutch expelled by the English from Naga- 
patnam. June. Act to lend the Company £1,400,000 at 4 per cent. 
Act to regulate the votes of Proprietors of East India Stock, giving one 
vote to holders from £500 to £1000, two votes from £1000 to £3000, 
three from £3000 to £6000, four from £6000 to £10,000. Six Directors 
to go out by rotation. The other Presidencies subordinated to Bengal. 
Supreme Court established at Calcutta. ..... 


cn 


from the French. August 10th. ‘The French ficct defeated off Puducheri, 


January 2nd. General Goddard er the Tapti, 
20th, and Ahmadabad (Feb. 15th), and April 5th he defeats Sindhia. 
August 25th. Sir Hector Munro arrives from Madras to oppose Haidar. 
September 10th, Baillie’s defeat and surrender. 11th. The English 
retreat, and reach Madras on the 13th. October 31st. Haidar takes 
Arcot. Nov. 5th, Sir Eyre Coote arrives at Madras with reinforcements 

January 17th, Advance of Sir E. Coote. July Ist. He defeats Haidar 
near Porto Novo, and returns to Madras in November. June 22nd. 
Lord Macartney arrives at Madras as Governor. Sadras, Palikat, and 
Nagapatnam taken from the Dutch. October 24th. Judgeship of Sadr 
Diwani given by W. Hastings to Sir Elijah Impcy, already Chief Judge 
of the Supreme Court. The Commons recall Impey in May following. 
The Company’s Charter renewed by 21 Geo. LII., c. 65, till March, 
1794; the Company to pay £400,000, and to be allowed a dividend of 
8 per cent. ..........eee a on 

February 18th. Colonel Brathwaite, with 100 Europeans, 300 cavalry, 
and 1,600 Sipahis, after a gallant defence of two days, overpowered by 

Tips, and his whole force cut to picces or made prisoners. “The battle 

took place about 40 miles from ‘Tanjur, on the Kolerun river. 19th. 

The French land 2000 men to aid T April 12th. Indecisive action 

between the ficets of Admiral Hughes and the French Admiral Sutfrein, 

August 31st, Tho French take Trincomalee. September/8th. Action 
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between the fleets, in which the English have the advantage. Dee. 7th, ap. 

Death of Haidar Ali .........csccscssesssscssessessseccseserer sssesesssesscceese 1783 
General Matthews takes Bednir. March. M. Bussy lands at Gudaldr (Cud- 

dalore). General Stuart, who had succeeded Sir Eyre Coote, being ordered 

to march on Gudalar, refuses, but sets out on the 21st of April at the rate 


1788 


1784 


1786 


2nd, 1791; acquitted April 23rd, 1795. The Court grant him an an- 
nuity of £4,000 for 28} years from the 24th of June, 1785. September. 
Guntar ceded by the Nizam . 

rpetual. This is 


Decennial land settlement in Bengal began ; 

the whole completed in 1793, when it was declared 

the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, by which the Zamind&rs 

were declared landowners, they having been only the revenue agents of- 

the Mughul Government. December 24th. Tip attacks the lines of 

Travancore + 1789 
May 7th. Tip ravages part of Travancore. June. Alliance between the 

lish, Mar&thas, and the Nizam against him ; signed by the Marfthas 

on the Ist of June, by the Nizam on the 4th of July. June 13th. General 

Meadows opens the campaign.........ssscessessesseeseesseraerseecstessesscerses 1790 
February 65th, Lord Cornwallis marches to Vélar. March 21st. Takes 

Bengalar. May 26th. The English, on their retreat owing to disease, 

are joined by the Marathas. July. The allies reach Bengalor. 
Feb 6th. The allies storm the redoubts at Shrirangpatnam 

patam). March 9th. Tipa signs treaty, by which he agrees to pay 

£3,300,900, and to give his two eldest sons as hostages .......s000 sseesseee 
Zila or District Courts for Civil Causes established in Bengal; Courts of 

Appeal at Calcutta, Patna, Dhaka (Dacca) and Murshidabad; Sadr 

Diwani "Adalat (Final Civil Appeal) at Calcutta, and Sadr Nizamat 

’Adélat (Final Criminal Appeal). Puducheri and other French settle- 

ments taken for the third time. New Charter for 20 years; salaries of 

Commissioners of Board of Control to be paid by the Company; the 

Commissioners not necessarily to be Privy Councillors. Company to 

provide 300 tons of shipping for private traders 
Sons of Tipa restored to him,.,.........00000 fs . 
The Mar&thas defeat the Nizam and compel him to cede territory. The 

Dutch settlements in Ceylon, at Banda, Amboyna, Malacca, and the 

Cape taken. Cochin surrenders after a gallant defence... 
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September 1st. Treaty with the Nizam, by which he agrees to disband his .p. 
French Contingent and receive four battalions of English ............ 1798 
May 4th. Seringapatam stormed and Tipa slain. Partition Treaty of 
MaisGr between the Nizam and the lish. October 25th, Treaty 
with the Raja of Tanjar, “by which he surrenders his ‘parer to the 
English, receiving a lakh of pagodas as pension, and one-fifth of the net 
revenue.” December 29th. Sir J. Malcolm sails from Bombay as Am- 
Dassador to Persia ........csssesseesscssssssesssssesseesssessessesssesscesesecers 1799 
May 13th. The NuiwSb of Surat compelled to sign away his government 
for a pension of £10,000 per annum. October 12th. Subsidiary Treaty 
with the Nizam, who gives up his share of Maisur in consideration of 
English protection . 5 
July 16th. On the deat 4 le~ 
mand that his heir, ’Ali Husain, shall sign away his power, and on his 
refusal raise ’Azimu’d-daulah, his nephew, to the throne on that con- 
dition. October 14th. Jeswant Rio Holkar defeated at the battle of 
Indar (Indore) by Daulat Rao Sindhia. November 14th. The Nawab 
of Awadh compelled to cede Rohilkhand and the Dodb to the Company. : 
Puducheri restored to the French in  pussunnee of the Treaty of Amiens. 1801 
June 4th. The Nawab of Farrukh&bad compelled to cede his territory to 
the English for a pension of 108,000 rupees per annum. October 25th. 
Holkar defeats Sindhia near Panah, whereupon the Peshw& flies to 
Bassein, leaving with the English Resident an engagement to subsidize 
a body of English troops. e Governor General ratifies the engage- 
ment, and agrees to restore the Peshw&. December 3lst. Treaty of 
Bassein, by which the Peshw& agreed not to hold intercourse with any 
State except in concert with the English Government, and to cede terri- 
tory for the support of the contingent furnished by the Company......... 1802 
March. The M army, under General Wellesley, march on Panah, 
which ney reach on the 20th of April. May 13th, The Peshwé is es- 
corted back to Pénah by British troops. August 12th, General Wellesley 
takes Ahmadnagar ; September 23rd, gains the victory of Assaye over 
Sindhia and the R&ja of Nagpur; takes Burhanpur October 13th, and 
Asirgarh October 21st; defeats Sindhia at Argaum November 28th, and 
takes Gavelgarh December 16th, General Lake takes Alfgarh on the 
30th of August, defeats the Marathas near Delhi September 12th, and 
enters Delhi, where he captures the Emperor and his family; enters 
Agra October 17th, and gains the victory of Laswaree November Ist. 
December 17th. The Raja of Nagpur cedes Katak (Cuttack) and agrees 
to admit no Europeans but the English into his dominions. December 
29th. Sindhia cedes Ahmadnagar, Bharuch, and his forts in the Doab, 
with a like clause about the exclusion of Europeans. Puduchcri taken 


1800 


1803 


at the battle of Dig (Deeg) and takes 87 guns. December 4th. The Fort 

of Dig taken ..........000 aepneaees: Adeceastecuaddsscstecssssectsecenss3 sseceseeceee 1804 
January 3rd. Siege of Bharatpur (Bhurtpore) began; and lasted till the 

22nd of February, when Lord Lake determined to retreat, having lost 

2334 men in killed and wounded before the place. April 10th. The 

Bharatpur Raja signs a treaty, by which he ogress to poy 20 lakhs, 

cede certain districts, and deliver his eldest son as hostage. ; October 5th, 
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Marquis Cornwallis dies. Nov. 23rd. Treaty with Sindhia. Dee. 24th. 
Treaty with Holkar, who renounces all territory N. of the Chambal and 
in Bandalkhand, and agrees to exclude all Europeans but English from 
his dominions : 


War with the Raja of Travancore. 
Colonel Hamilton defeats the Travancore army at Anjuricha, December 3rd. 
January 15th. Travancore army again defeated. February 10th. The lines 
stormed and entirely in possession of the English on Feb. 21st, which 
euds the war, August 6th, The Madras troops at Chitradurg (Chittle- 
droog) mutiny and scize the treasure, and march to join other mutinecrs 
at Seringapatam, but are routed by Colonel Gibbs. August 23rd. The 
mutineers at Scringapatam surrender at discretion oe 
February 17th. Island of Amboyna taken by the English. July 9th. Isle 
of Bourbon taken, August 9th. Banda; 29th, Ternate ; December 9th, 
MAlUrttliis takcens<. Succtvesssseissesusssssisesesdeatveaser soiscseesbcusceveussasedons 
July 2ist. Charter renewed, but trade with India thrown open by 53rd 
eo. TIL., ¢. 155....04. 


ste 


War declared against Nipl ......... aeeeeee 
April 27th. Nipal cedes Kumfon by the Convention of Almora 
June 13th. Bayi Rao cedes Ahmadnagar and other places. Octo! - 

The Governor General takes the ficld against the Pindfris. Nov. 6th. 

The Gaikwad cedes Ahmadabad. Nov. 5th. Battle of Khirki, in which 

Bajf Rao Peshw4 is defeated by Colonel Burr, the Marathas being 12 

tol. November 26th. Battle of Sitabaldi, in which Colonel Hopcton 

Scott defeats the Raja of Nagpur, the Marathas being twelve times more 

numerous than the English. December 28th. Sir T. Hislop gains the 

battle of Mehidpur against Holkar . . 
January 6th. Holkar makes peace. 

struction of the principal hordes and their chiefs, June 3rd. 

the last of the Peshwas, surrenders, and is sent to Benares aaa 
The Nawab of Awadh (Oude) at the suggestion of Lord Hastings, Governor- 

Geucral, assumes the title of king, and renounces his nominal fealty to 

the Emperor of Delhi............cesccsssseesnecesereee neat sesunces abe 
Malacca ceded to the British by the Dutch. Singhapur purchased. War 

with Barmah. April 12th, 17th. The Bengal army embark for Rangin, 
which is taken May 11th. August. Mergui, Tavoy, and Tenasserim sur- 
rendered. October. Martaban and Yeh taken. “ Nov. Ist. Mutiny at 

Barrackpur of the 47th Bengal Native Infantry, with part of the 26th 

and 62nd Native Infantry. ‘The 47th crased from the army list, and 

many sipahis of that corps killed . ; 
Feb. 13th. A rebellion at Bharatpur on the death of the Raja Baldev Singh. 

A strong faction support Durjan Sal, his brother; the English declare 

in favor of Baldev Singh, infant son of the late Raja. Dee. 9th. British 

troops march for Ava... ae ase 
January 18th. English, under Lord Combermere, take Bharatpur, with 
the loss of 578 men killed and wounded. February 24th, Treaty of 

Yandabu, by which the Barmese cede Assam, Arakan, Tavoy, Mergui, 

and Tenasserim, and pay £1,000,000 ........ccecssssesseeestsreeeeees eoreerrs) 
February. Europeans allowed to hold lands in India in their own names 

on lease for 60 ete: December. The abolition of Sati, or “ widow 


burning,” decree 
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Jane 18th. By 2 Wm. IV., c. 117, natives of India allowed to sit as jury- 
men and justices of the peace..........s000 oosssesesseerees: sevessseeceoseesnenes . 
August 18th. Royal assent given to 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c, 85, by which the 
harter is renewed till April 30th, 1854, the property of the Compam 
being held in trust for the Crown for the service oF Tndia, From April 
22nd, 1834, the China trade of the Company to cease, and all their com- 
mercial transactions to close. St. Helena to revert to the Crown......... 
April 6th. Mark4ra, capital of Kurg, taken. 10th. Raja deposed, and 
UTE ANNG ROM 62 cascada yak sesesecactedccscasessdeGescotanccusstsers Sav craentasda 
October Ist. The Simla Proclamation. Lord Auckland declares war against 
Dost Muhammad i 
February 20th. Bengal army begins to march towards Afghanis! ‘om. 
Firazpur. March 6th. Enters the Bolan Pass. April 12th. The Bom- 
bay army enters the Bolan; and May 4th, joins the Bengal army at 
Kandahfr. July 22nd, Fall of Ghazni. August 7th. Sh&h Shuj’a enters 
November 3rd. Dost Muhammad gives himself up to Sir W. Macnaghten 
November 2nd. Sir A. Burnes, Lieut. C. Burnes, and Lieut. Broadfoot, 
murdered at Kabul. The Afghans rise en masse against the English 
and Shah Shuj’a, December 23rd, Sir W. Macnaghten shot by Akbar 
Khan. December 26th, The English army at K&bul capitulate ......... 
Jan. 6th. Retreat of the English from Kabul commences. Jan. 13th. The 
massacre of the British forces consummated at Gandamak. 18th. Akbar 
besieges Jalalabad. March 6th. Colonel Palmer surrenders at Ghazni. 
September 6th. General Nott retakes Ghazni. 15th. General Pollock 
enters Kabul. 17th. Rescue of Lady Sale and the Kabul prisoners, 
October 12th. The army begins to return to India ae 
February 17th. Sir C. Napier gains the battle of Miani ; re th, 
the battle of Dabba or Haidar4bad. December 29th. Sir H. Gougk 
ins the victory of Mah&r4jpur (15 miles N.W. of Gwalior) over the 
Gwalior army, in the interest of the widow of Jankaji Rao Sindhia; and 
on the same day, General Grey wins the battle of Paniar (a place 12 
miles S.W. of Gwalior) over another division of the same army ......... 
December 18th. Battle of Madki, in which Sir H. Hardinge and Sir H. 
Gough capture 17 guns from the Sikhs. 21st, 22nd. Battle of Firtz- 
shahr ; the Sikhs lose 74 guns, the English killed and wounded amount 
to 2,415 . 
January 28th. Battle of wal ir H. Smit 
Sikhs. British killed and wounded, 589. 


Kashmir given to Gulab Singh by the treaty of Amritsar. Gulab Singh 
pays £1,000,000 of the Sikh fine ..... eeateets Uisedessctstsecieecnad 
April 20th. Murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut, Anderson by Mulr§j, 
the Governor of Multan. July. Lieut. Edwardes and the Nuwab of 
Bhawalpur’s army, under Fath Muhammad Ghori, the former Vazir of 
Mir Rustam of Sindh, lay siege to Multan. August 18th. Gen. Whish 
arrives, and batteries open on the 12th of September; on the 22nd of 
which month General Whish is obliged to raise the siege in consequence 
of the desertion of Shir Singh with 5000 Sikhs. December 27th. Siege 
of Multéin rencwed .....c.scsesssseetscseesssscesaveresedontpaces pace seeeessensesens 
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January 2nd. Multan taken by storm; 13th. Battle of Chilianw&l&. Lord 
Gough’s army repulsed by the Sikhs, with the loss of 2,357 killed and 
wounded ; 22nd. Mulr4j surrenders. February 21st. Victory of Gujarat 
over the Sikhs, who lose 63 guns and all their stores. The British killed 
end wounded amount to 807. March 14th. The Sikh army, 16,000 
strong, lay down their arms; 29th. The Panj&b annexed, May 6th. 
Sir C. Napier arrives in Calcutta as Commander-in-Chief. September. 
Mulr4j sentenced to be transported for life .......ss.cssecsssscesssesesoessees 

February 27th. Sir C. Napier disbands the 66th Bengal Native Infantry 
for mutiny. May 25th. Jang Bahadur, the Nip&lese Ambassador, arrives 
in England, July 2nd. Sir C. Napier resigns............ asveeaetessassebesoes 

January 28th. Death of the ex-Peshw& Baji Rao at BithGr, near Kanhpur 

‘Cawnpore). September 2ist. Prince of Wales’s Island, Singhapur, and 
alacca formed into a separate government independent of Tjengal. 
October 29th. British squadron arrives from Rangan to demand redress 
of injuri soeseesees 

April 14th, Rangan taken by General Goodwin. June 4th. Pegu taken 
and evacuated; 9th. Prome taken and evacuated. October 9th. Prome 
retaken. Nov. 21st. Pegu retaken. Dec. 20th. Pegu annexed ...... 

June 20th. Proclamation announcing the 2nd Barmese war at anend. Aug. 
20th. By 16th and 17th Vict., c. 95, Charter renewed, until Parliament 
ehall otherwise provide. After April, 1854, the Directors to be reduced 
from 24 to 18, the Crown to nominate six. Dec. 11th. Raghuji, the Raja 
of Nagpur, having died without issue, his dominions were annexed...... 

February 7th. The King of Awadh (Oude) deposed and his kingdom 
BNMCXEA .....ccccnsrevostenarrnersoscrrerecescorncscsssassessusseesscsosssesesonseess 

January. Great excitement and discontent apparent among the Bengal 
army. 18th. The subject of the greased cartridges discussed amongst 
them. 24th. The Telegraph Office at Barrackpur burnt down by the 
Sipahis. Febroary 16th. General Hearsey harangues the Barrackpur 
Brigade, consisting of the 2nd Grenadiers, the 34th Native Infantry, the 
48rd Light Infantry, and the 70th Native Infantry, on the groundless- 

ness of their suspicions. Colonel Birch telegraphs to the Schoole of 

Musketry at Siyalkét and Ambéla, in the Panjab, to prohibit the use of 

the obnoxious cartridge. February 24th. A detachment of the 34th 

Native Infantry communicate their grievances to the 19th Native In- 

fantry at Burhanpur (Berhampore). 26th. The 19th Native Infantry 

mutiny; but after treaty with Colonel Mitchell give up their arms, 

27th. Distribution of chapdtis from Kanhpur, being the signal for a 
meral revolt. March 6th. The “Bentinck,” sent to Rangin to bring 
er Majesty’s 84th Regiment to Calcutta, returns with that corps on 

the 20th. 29th. Mangal Pandi, of the 34th Native Infantry, wounds 

Lieut. Baugh, the Adjutant of the regiment, 31st. The 19th Native 

Infantry disbanded at Barrackpur. il 3rd. Execution of Mi 

Pandi. 2ist. Execution of the Jam’adar of the 34th who commanded 

the guard on the day thet Lieut. Baugh was wounded. May 8rd. Sir H. 

Lawrence suppresses a mutiny of the 7th Awadh Irregulars at Lakhnaun 
ucknow). 6th. The 34th Native Infantry disbanded at Barrackpur. 

. 86 troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry placed in irons for refusing 
the cartridges. 10th. The 8rd Cavalry and the 11th and 20th Native 

Infantry rise and set fire to the cantonments at Mirat, set at liberty the 

prisoners, murder many Europeans, and march for Delhi, 11th. The 

TMutineers reach Delhi, and are joined by the whole garrison, the 38th, 

the 64th, and 74th Native Infantry, and a battery of Native Artillery. 


1849 


1850 


1861 


1862 


1858 
1856 
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The restoration of the Emperor of Delhi to the throne of his ancestors 
proclaimed at Delhi. 13th. The 45th and 57th Native Infantry mutiny 
at Firizpur, but the mutiny is quickly quelled; other mutinies at various 

laces; the 16th, 26th, and 49th Native Infantry disarmed at Miy&n 

ir, the cantonment of Lahar. 16th. The Sappers and Miners mutiny 
at Mirat, and kill their commending officer, Cepiasn Fraser. 22nd. The 
24th, 27th, and 61st disarmed at Peshawar; the 56th Native Infantry 
dispersed or destroyed at Mardin; General Anson dies of cholera at 
Karnul, and is succeeded by Sir H. Barnard. 30th. The Mirat Brigade 
defeat the mutineers of Delhi at Ghfziu’d-din nagar. 3ist, The 48th, 
Tist, and part of the 13th Native Infantry, and two troops of the 7th 
Cavalry, mutiny at Lakhnau. June ist. The 44th and 67th Native 
Tatatry dissed atAgra. 4th. Mutiny of the 37th Native Infantry, 
8 Sikh Regiment, and Irregular Horse at Benares, and of the 6th Native 
Infantry at Allah&bad, with great slaughter of Europeans. 5th. Mutiny 
of the 12th Native Infantry at Jhansi and massacre of all the rea: 
6th. Nan& Séhib attacks Sir H. Wheeler’s entrenchments at Kanhpur; 
the revolt general throughout the Bengal army. 8th. Sir H. Barnard 
takes up a position before Delhi, after a sharp action at Badli Sari, in 
which Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General, is killed. June 27th. 
N&né Sahib massacres the Europeans at Kanhpur. July Ist. General 
Havelock’s victorious advance. 4th. Sir H. Lawrence killed by a shell 
at Lakhnau. 5th. Sir H. Barnard dies of cholera, and is succeeded by 
General Reid. 17th. General Havelock retakes Kanhpur. 22nd. General 
Reid succeeded by General Wilson. August 2nd. Death of Gulab Singh. 
10th. General Nicholson joins the camp at Delhi with a strong column. 
September 14th-20th. Storm and capture of Delhi, with the loss to 
the British of 1178 killed and wounded. 25th. General Havelock and 
Sir J. Outram fight their way to the Residency at Lakhnau, where the 
British ison been besieged since the beginning of June. Nov. 
3rd. SirC. Campbell reaches Kanhpur. 11th, Advances against Lakhnau, 
13th. Defeats the enemy and reaches the Canal. 16th. Takes the Dil- 
kush4 Palace and the La Martiniére. 16th. Storms the Sikandar bagh. 
17th. Opens communication with General Outram. 22nd. The garrison 
of Lakhnau evacuate their position, and the retreat on K&nhpur com- 
mences, 26th. Death of General Havelock. 26th. General Windham 
defeats the van of the Gwalior Contingent. 27th. He is defeated and 
driven into his entrenchments by the Gwalior rebels and N&an& S&hib, 
who take and plunder Kanhpur. “December 6th. Sir C. Campbell defeats 
the Gwalior rebels with great slaughter and the loss of nearly all their 
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British, takes Gurakpér. 
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Shaéhji Bhoaslé, born at the village of Verol, near the caves of Eldra . 1594 
Enters the service of the Emperor Shah Jahan as the Chief of 5000 h 1629 
Bivaji, founder of the Maratha empire, born at Junir, 50 miles N. of 

Pazah, May .ccsssesesrveres esses 1627 
Murders Khén, the Bijapur General at Prat&pgarl 1659 
Aseumes the title of Raji 1664 
Repairs to Delhi... 1666 


Ascends the throne 1674 


xxx GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


A.D. 
Dics, and is succeeded by his son Shambuji (Sambhajee) .. 1680 
Shambuji executed by Aurangzib .......... 1689 
Raja Ram, son of Sivaji, by his second wife 1690 
Shao or Sahu Raja, or Sivaji IL., son of Shambuji «. 1708 
Dics, and the Peshwas get possession of the whole power, 27th December 1749 
Ram Raja, son of Sivaji II. ... . 1778 
Sahu IT., adopted son of Ram Ri 1808 
Pratap Singh, eldest son of Sahu II., enthroned by the English 1818 
Deposed by the English, and sent prisoner to Benares . 1839 
Appa Sahib, brother of Pratap Singh .............. 1839 | 
Dies, and his territories are annexed by the English 1848 
PEsiWwAs, 

Balaji Wishwanath .... 1714 
Baji Rao Balal, son of Balaji 1720 
Balaji Baji Rao, eldest son of Baj 1740 
Mahadev Rao, second son of Bal 1761 
Narayan Rao, brother of Mahidev Rao (murdered 3rd August, 1778). 1772 
Raghunath Rao, second son of Baji Rao Balal 1773 
Mahadev Rao Narayan, son of N 1774 
Death of Raghunath Rio 1784 
Mahadev Rao Narayan kills himself, and is succeeded by his cousin, 

Rao Raghunath, son of Raghunath, and born at Dhar, 1774 1793 
Deposed by the English, and his dominions annexed, June 3rd.. 1818 
NGWAnS AND KINGS OF AWADH (OUD OR ovDE). 

S'aadat Kh4n, a Persian nobleman and Saiyid .... 1722 
’ Abdu’l-Mansar, his nephew, surnamed Safdar Jang. 1789 
Shuj’au’d-daulah, son of Safdar Jang 1758 
Agafu’d-daulah, son of Shuj’a ....... 1775 
Vazir Ali, son of Asafu’d-daulah, deposed in four months by the English 

as illegitimate, died a prisoner in Fort William in 1817 1797 
S’aadat "Ali Khan, brother of Asafu-d-daulah 1798 
Ghiziu’d-din Haidar, son of S’aadat Ali 1814 
Assumes the title of King-at the suggestion of the Governor Gencral . 1819 
Nasiru’d-din Haidar, son of Ghaziu’d-din 1827 
Muhammad ’Ali Shah, brother of Ghaziu’d- 1837 
Amjad’ Ali Shab, son of Muhammad ’Ali....,. 1842 
Wayid ’Ali Shah, son of Amjad ’ Ali... 1847 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Alexander Dawson, January 27th, 1748. | Lord Cornwallis, February 24th, 1786. 
William Fytche, January 8th, 1752. Major-General W. Meadows, April 
Roger Drake, August 8th, 1752. | 28th, 1790. 
Colonel Robert Clive, March 25th, 1768. | Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), 
Henry Vansittart, Nov. 23rd, 1759. September 19th, 1792. 
Lord Clive (2nd time), June Ist, 1764. | Sir Alured Clarke (provisionally), Sept. 
John Spencer, November 26th, 1764. 20th, 1797. 
Harry Verelst, January 26th, 1767. Lord Mornington (Marquess Wellesley), 
John Cartier, December 16th, 1769. October 4th, 1797. 
Warren Hastings, April 25th, 1771. Marquess Cornwallis (2nd time), January 


John Macpherson (provisionally), Feb. | 9th, 1805; died October 6th, 


Ast, 1780. Sir George H. Barlow (appointment re- 
Lord Macartney (declined office), July, voked by H.M.), Feb. 9th, 1806. 
1785. 


| Lord Minto, July 19th, 1806. 
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Earl of Moira (Marquess of Hastings), 
November 18th, 1812. 

George Canning (declined office), March, 
27th, 1822. 

William, Lord Amherst, Oct. 28rd, 1822. 

W. B. Bayley (provisionally) March 
23rd, 1828. 

Lord Wm. Bentinck, March 13th, 1828. 
William, Lord Heytesbury (appointment 
revoked by H.M.), Jan. 28th, 1835. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (provisionally), 

March 20th, 18365. 
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George, Lord Auckland, Aug. 12th, 1836. 

Edward, Lord Ellenborough (recalled by 
Court of Directors, May Ist, 1844), 
Oct. 20th, 1841, 

W. W. Bird (provisionally), 1844. 

Sir Henry Hardinge (Viscount Har- 
dinge), May 6th, 1844. 

James Andrew, Marquess of Dalhousie, 
August 4th, 1847. 

Charles John, Viscount Canning, July, 
1855. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR INDIA SINCE 1784. 


Thomas, Lord Sydney, September 3rd, 
1784, 

Right Hon. W. Wyndham Grenville, 

arch 12th, 1790. 

Right Hon. Henry Dundas, June 28th, 
1793. 

George, Viscount Lewisham, May 19th, 
1801. 


Robert, Viscount Castlereagh, July 12th, 
1802. 

Gilbert, Lord Minto, Feb. 12th, 1806. 

Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, July 
Té6th, 1806. 

Right Hon. George Tierney, October 
Ist, 1806. 

Right Hon. Robert Dundas, April 6th, 


1807. 

Dudley, Earl of Harrowby, July 16th, 
1807. o 
Right Hon. R. Dundas (2nd time), 

ovember 13th, 1809. 
Robert, Earl of Buckinghamshire, April 
7th, 1812. 
Right Hon. George Canning, June 20th, 
1816. 


Right Hon. Charles Bathurst, July 
16th, 1821. 


Right Hon. C. Watkin Williams Wynn, 

uly 8th, 1822, 

Robert Dundas Viscount Melville, Feb. 
7th, 1828. 

Edward, Lord Ellenborough, April 24th, 
1828. 

Right Hon. Charles Grant, December 
6th, 1830, 

Edward, Lord Ellenborough (2nd time), 
December 20th, 1834, 

Right Hon. Sir John C. Hobhouse, 
Bart., April 29th, 1836. 

Edward, Lord Ellenborough (8rd time), 
April 9th, 1841, 

W. F. Fitzgerald, Lord Fitzgerald and 
Vesci, October 28th, 1841. 

Frederic J., Earl of Ripon, May 28rd, 
1843. 

Sir J.C. Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, 
(2nd. time), July 10th, 1846. 

Right Hon. Fox Maule, Feb. 5th, 1852. 

Right Hon, J. C. Herries, Feb. 27th, 
1852. 

Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 
ecember 28th, 1852. 

Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, 1855. 


Edward, Lord Ellenborough (4th time), 
March, 1858, 


FEASTS, CEREMONIES, SECTS, DRESS, AND MANNERS OF THE NATIVES. 


Hinpt 


Feasts. 


In the subjoined brief description of the principal native holi- 
days, it will be seen that the order observed is that by the months, 
commencing with the month which corresponds to January and 
ending with that which answers to December. 

Makar Sankranti (from Makar, the Sanskrit name for a monstcr, 
with the head and forelegs of an antelope, and the body and tail of 


a fish, the sign of the Zodiac 


corresponding to Capricorn, and 


Sankrdnti, the passage of the sun from one sign lof the Zodiac to 
8 
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another), held on the 5th of Paush (Dec.-Jan.). From this day, 
when the sun reaches the most S. sign of the Zodiac till the 
time he leaves the most N. sign, is called Uttardyanam, and 
the other half of the year Dakshindyanam. The days of Utta- 
rdyanam are considered lucky, and marriages and the ceremonies 
of investiture with the sacred cord are then performed, while 
the days of Dakshindyanam are held to be unlucky. On Makar 
Sankranti the Hindus bathe, and rub their bodies with the tilah 
or sesamum seed, the favorite grain of the sun. On returning 
home they feast braéhmans, and present them with cups of bell 
metal filled with the sesamum seed, and with money. Friends 
and relations are invited to dinner, and the tilah seeds are dis- 
tributed with the words “Receive these ¢#/ahs mixed with sugar, 
and be friendly with me throughout the year!” The sun is the 
sole deity worshipped this day. On the following day women 
distribute presents among their own sex. 

Rathsaptimi (from Rathah, Skr., a car, and Saptamt, 7th day of 
the month), is the 7th of Mdgha (Jan.-Feb.), the day on which a new 
sun is supposed to have mounted his car, and a feast is accordingly 
observed in honor of the sun. On this day the present Manwantaram, 
or reign of a distinct Manu, commenced. There are 14 Manwantarame 
in each Kalpah or grand period of creation and destruction, and the 
present is the 7th Manwantaram of this Kalpah. 

Shivardtri (Shiva, the Hindi deity, and Rdtrv, night), a cele- 
brated festival on the 14th of the moon’s wane in Mdgha, in honor 
of Shiva, The 14th of the dark half of every month is observed 
by the votaries of that god, but that day in Mégha is peculiarly 
sacred. The followers of Shiva fast during the day, and at night 
repair to the temples with a bréhman, who pours water over the 
Lingam or Phallus, the emblem of Shiva, and decorates it with 
flowers. He then reads over the 1000 names of the god, and 
at each name the worshippers cast leaves of the Vilva, commonly 
called Bel, the gle Marmelos, over the Lingam. This is done four 
times during the night, which is consequently a complete vigil from 
eight p.m. to five a.m. There is a tradition that on this night a 
hunter took shelter in a Bel tree, and to amuse himself plucked 
branches and threw them down, which, accidentally falling on a 
Lingam, so gratified Shiva that he immediately carried the hunter 
up to Katlds, his celestial abode. On this day there is a fair at 
Elephanta. 

Holt (etymology doubtful), a most popular festival held on 
the full moon of Phdlgun (Feb.-March) in honor of Krishna, the 
day previous being called Dold or Dolawatra, in commemoration 
of the god’s sportive swinging. This day is held as a complete 
eaturnalia, An excellent account of the festival willbe found in 
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Broughton’s Letters from a Marétha Camp. Red powders mixed 
with water are squirted over every one, rude jests are passed, women 
addressed in ribald language, and persons are sent on bootless errands 
as in England on the Ist of April. At the close of the festival a 
pile is lighted in every village, on which a wheaten cake is placed, 
and the right of offering this is considered an honorary privilege. 
The 2ds, or circular dance, by boys, is performed on this day in 
commemoration of Krishna dancing with the cowherdesses. 

Guddt Padwa (from the Hind& word Guddt, “a paper kite,” 
Padwa, fiyi lying), the Hindd New Year's day, is held on the new moon 
of Cheitrah (March-April). In the morning the Hindd anoints 
himself with oil, and then bathes in warm water. He then erects 
a pole bearing a flag, and crowned with a brass or copper vessel, in 
front of his house. This represents the banner of Indra, who is 
supposed to be similarly honored by the gods in their sphere. The 
leaves of the Wimb tree (Melia Azadirachta) are then chewed. 
Ptyé or worship is then paid to the Almanac, and its predictions 
are heard from the mouths of the Jyotishis or astrologers, to whom 
presents are given. This is an auspicious day for beginning to 
build, or engaging in any undertaking. 

‘Rém Naums (from Ram, the Skr. name of the 7th Incarnation of 
Vishnu, and Vaumi, 9th day of the month Chattra) (March-April), a 
festival in honor of the birth of Rama, at Ayodhyah, A'wadh or Oudh. 
It is celebrated from the 1st of Chattra Shudh tothe 9th. The temples 
of Rémé are decorated and illuminated, and readers recite the verses 
of the Ramd4yana or other poems descriptive of the glorious acts of 
the god. The red powder called guld/, which is the same as that 
used at the Hol, and composed of barley meal or rice paste, or the 
Trapa natans, dyed with bakam (sappan) wood, is thrown about. On 
the 9th the Hindus fast all day. 

Nég Panchami (Skr. Nag, the cobra, and Panchamt, 5th day), a 
day sacred to certain demigods called Wdgas, ¢.c. Pythons, the 5th 
of Shrdvan (July-August). On this day Krishna slew the great 
serpent Kdh. Ceremonies are performed to ensure protection against 
the bite of snakes, 

Nériyal Pirnamd, cocoa-nut day (from Wdriyal, a cocoa-nut, and 
Pérnamd, the day of the full moon), is held on the 15th of the 
light half of Shrdvan, and is reckoned to be the last day of the 
rainy season, and on that day cocoa-nuts are thrown into the sea 
as a propitiatory offering for those who are about to embark, as the 
season for voyages now commences. 

Janmah Ashtamt (from Skr. Janmdh, birth, and Ashtam!, eighth 

-day of the month), is a feast held on the 8th of the dark half of 
Shrdvan in honor of the birth of Krishna, who was born at Mathura 
on that day at midnight. A sect of Hindis keep the following day 
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sacred instead of this as being the day when Krighna was carried off 
to the house of Nand in Gokul to save him from the fury of his 
uncle Kans, and this sect call their holiday Gokul Ashtamt. Which- 
ever day is kept, the Hindiis fast the whole day, and at night bathe 
and worship an image of the infant Krishna, which they adorn with 
the tule! (Ocymum Sanctum) and other flowers. Fruit and par- 
ticular kinds of grain are eaten at 11 p.m., rice being prohibited. 
On Gokul Ashtamt the cowherds keep up great rejoicings, dancing 
with joined hands, and throwing curds over one another. The 
Bhagat or head priest of the temple of Kanhobé is supposed to have 
miraculous powers on this day. He dances a frantic dance, and 
scourges himself and his disciples. 

Prdchi Amdwasya (Skr. Prachi, Eastern, Amdwasya, produced 
in the new moon), a festival on the last day of the dark half of 
Shrdvan, when women worship the 64 Yoginfs or female attendants 
of Durga with the hope of obtaining offspring. Prdchi is a god- 
dess of the East called by the people of the Konkan and Dakhan . 
Pethirt. Wealthy Banyans and others from Gujarat go to the 
temple of Vaélukeshwar in Bombay, remain in the Dharamsdiah all 
night, and bathe the next morning in the tank, which is called 
Badngangd (from Ban, an arrow, and Gangd, the Ganges). Shrddhas 
or ceremonies for the deliverance of ancestors from the thraldom of 
Yama, the Regent of Hades, are also performed on the margin of 
the tank. The rest of the day is spent in amusement, but par- 
ticularly in gambling. 

Ganesh Chauth or Chaturthi (from Ganesh, name of the son of Shiva 
and Parvati, the deity who presides over wisdom and who removes 
obstacles, and Chauth, the 4th day of the month), is a festival on the 
4th of Bhddrapad in honor of the birth of Ganesh. Clay images 
of the deity are formed, worshipped for eight or nine days, and then 
thrown into the water. The Chinchwad (Chinchore) man-god who 
resides at the village so called is thought to be an incarnation of 
Ganesh, who granted to an ascetic who had won his favor that he 
would take human shape in his family for seven generations. This 
is the third day on which clay images are made; the worship of 
Mrittikd, or earth, being on these occasions enjoined by the Shastras. 
The other days are Ndg Panchamt, when a snake of clay is wor- 
shipped; and Gokul Ashtami, when a clay image of the infant 
Krishna is made, and similarly adored. On the day of Ganesh 
Chaturthi, Hindus are prohibited from looking at the moon, and if by 
accident they should see it they get their neighbours to revile them 
in the hope the calamity likely to follow will be limited to this abuse. 

Rishi Panchami.—On the day following Ganesh Chauth the seven 
Rishis or sages are worshipped. 

Gaurt (Skr., a virgin, a name of Parvati). On| this festival, 
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which follows two days after the above, the wife of Shiva is wor- 
shipped as a tender maid. Cakes are made in the shape of pebbles, 
and eaten at night. 

Waman Dwddashi (Skr. Waman, a dwarf, Dwddasht, 12th day 
of the month), a feast in honor of the 5th incarnation of Vishnu in 
the shape of a dwarf, in which form he beguiled Bali, the universal 
monarch, to grant him as much ground as he could compass at three 
steps. On receiving his boon he set one foot on earth, one on the 
sky, and with a third thrust Bali down to the infernal regions. It 
is held on the 12th of Bhddrapad (Aug.-Sept.). 

Pitra Paksh (Skr. Pitrah, paternal ancestors, Paksh, half of the 
lunar month). The dark half of the month Bhddrapad, or the last 
day of it, or new moon of Ashwin, sacred to the Pitris or progenitors. 
At this time the celebration of funeral rites is peculiarly proper. 
Offerings of water and fire are made to the manes. 

Dasahrd (Skr. dashan, ten). On this day, the tenth of the light 
half of Ashwin, Rama marched against Ravana, the demon king of 
Ceylon. The Mardthas therefore selected it as the day for com- 
mencing their inroads into foreign states. They worship the sword 
and other weapons of war, and beseech them to be propitious. They 
go to the temples in procession, carrying flowers and branches of 
the Palds tree (the Butea Frondosa), which is thought to represent 
gold. They give presents to the brahmans with leaves of this tree. 
It is said that on this day the Pandu Princes, after twelve years of 
exile, commenced their great war with their cousins the Kauravas. 
Horses are decorated with flowers in imitation of what the Pandus 
did. The nine days previous are called the Naurdtrt, nine nights ; 
and the votaries of Durga, particularly women, keep vigils with 
dance and song during those nights. It is also said that on this 
day Durga slew the Maheshdsur or buffalo-headed demon. Maratha 
Princes review their armies at this feast, it being, in fact, the con- 
clusion of the rains, when military operations can be undertaken. 

Dewdli (Skr. Dipah, “a lamp,” 4’lt, “a row,”) “ feast of 
lamps,” a festival held with great rejoicing on the new moon of 
Kartik (Oct.-Nov.), in honor of Lakshm{, the wife of Vishnu. On 
this day, new accounts being opened, pijd, or worship, is performed 
by bankers and merchants to their new and old books. The feast 
lasts five days, beginning with the 13th of the dark half of Ashwin, 
during which houses are cleaned, white-washed, and illuminated. A 
quadrangular floor is made in front of the house, and painted different 
colors, and is called Rangalt. The 13th of the dark half of Ashwin 
is called Dhan Tryodashi (Skr. Dhan, wealth, Zryodash?, 13th); on 
this day a light is made, and dedicated to Yama. The next day is 
called Narak Chaturdashi (Narak, hell, Chaturdasht, 14th), from 
Narekdsur, a demon slain by Vishnu. The mistress of each house 
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places wicks in silver or brass dishes, and each male makes her a 
present. Next day is the new moon, and is sacred to Saraswatt, 
the goddess of learning, the same as Lakshm{, the goddess of wealth. 
A basket is filled with rubbish, a lighted lamp put in it, and it is 
cast out with these words, “Let all the misery and troubles go, 
and the kingdom of Bali come!” Next day is Yama devitiyd 
(Yama, death, devitiyd, 2nd day); and as Yama on this day visited 
his sister, Hindis go to visit their sisters and make them presents. 
Gambling i is carried on vigorously throughout the whole festival. 

Kértik Purnamd, a festival on the full moon of Kdrtik, in honor 
of Vishnu’s victory over Zripurdsur, “the demon of the three 
cities.” A great "dir is held in Bombay at the temple of Valuk- 
eshwar, 

Muyammapan Fzasts anp Fasts. 


Muharram (Ar. Muharram, “most sacred.”)—A fast and solemn 
mourning, commencing on the evening when the new moon of the 
first month (fuharram) becomes visible. It lasts, including the 
Ziydrat, “or visiting the grave,” till the 12th. But the fast is for 
10 days, and is hence called ’.A'shura, from the Arabic word signify- 
ing “ten.” Houses are set apart for the mourning ceremonies, and 
are called ’A'shtir-khdnah, ‘ten-day house;” Tdsiyah-khdnah, “house 
of lamentation ;” and 4'stdnah, “threshold,” or “ faktr’s residence.” 
The moment the new moon is seen a spade is struck into the earth, 
and at this spot a pit is dug two or three days after for a bonfire. 
The striking the spade is called kodalt mdrnd, and the bonfire alldwa. 
At night men dance round the fires, fencing with swords, and spring- 
ing through and into the flames with cries of Yd ’Al! O’Alf, 
Shah Hasan! Shah Husain! Dulhd, “bridegroom,” etc. Instead 
of the ’A'shir-khdnah rich people have an Jmdm bdrah, which is 
often also a Mausoleum. Here verses are chaunted in honor of Hasan 
and Husain, in memory of whom the fast is held. They were the 
sons of ’Alf, "the cousin, and Fatimah, the daughter, of Muhammad, 
and wife of ’Alf. Of these two brothers, the elder, Hasan, was 
poisoned by Yaztd, the son of Mawiah; and the younger, Husain, 
‘was murdered with all his retinue at Karbald-a, in Turkish Arabia, 
in the 46th year of the Hijrah. Zainu’l-’Abidin, eldest son of 
Husain, alone escaped. On the night of the 7th, a representation 
of Burd, the horse or mule on which Muhammad ascended to 
heaven, is brought out. On the 10th, a bier called tdbut or tdztyah 
is carried in procession. It is gaily decorated and lighted up, and 
is intended to represent Husain’s tomb at Karbalé-a. It is during 
this procession that furious encounters take place between the 
Muslims and the Hindus, and between different processions, for it 
is a point of honor not to give way, The Sh{’ahs alone observe the 
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fast and these rites, which are strongly condemned by the Sunnis. 
Before the martyrdom of Hasan and Husain this fast was observed 
as a feast, and is still reckoned one of the lesser ’Z'ds. 

A'khirt Chahdér Shambah.—A lesser I'd, or minor festival, held 
on the last Wednesday of the second month (Safar) on account of 
Muhammad having recovered a little on this day during his last 
illness, and taken a bath for the last time. It is usual to write out 
seven benedictions, wash off the writing while the ink is fresh and 
drink it. On this day it is proper to bathe, wear new clothes, pre- 
pare sweetmeats, walk in gardens, and repeat prayers. 

Bari Wafdt (H. Bart, great, Ar. Wafdt, death).—A fast held on 
the 13th of the third month (Rabiu'l-awwal) in commemoration of 
the death of the Prophet, which took place on the day previous. 
On this day the Kadam-i rasil, Prophet’s foot, the impression of a 
foot on stone, or the mu-t mubdrak, sacred hair of Muhammad, is 
brought forth and honored. On the 11th and 12th processions take 
place at night. 

Pir-+-dastgir —A festival on the 11th of the fourth month 
(Rabiu’ 8 dnt) in honor of a famous saint who has 96 names. He 
is better known as Saiyid’ Abdu’l Kddir Jildnt or Ghildnt, and as 
Pir Pirdn, and is reverenced both by Sunnfs and Shiahs. He was 
a celebrated doctor of the Sufis, born in Ghildn, who taught at 
Baghdad, where his tomb is still held sacred. $’ad{ studied under 
him, and mentions him in the third story of the second chapter of 
his Gulistdn. On the day above mentioned, as well as during the 
ravages of cholera or any plague, it is usual to carry a large green 
flag in his name. Vows are made to this saint for offspring. His 
sister’s son, Saiyid Ahmad Kabir is the patron of the remarkable 
religious mendicants called Gursmdr, for whom see Kdnin-i Islam, 
p. 191. ; 

Chirdghdn-t Zindah Shéh Maddr.—A festival on the 17th of the 
fifth month (Jumdda’l-awwal) in honor of Badt’u’d-din, a Syrian 
saint, who is said to have fixed his abode at Makkhanpur in Awadh 
(Oudh), and to have lived to a great age, or to be yet living, whence 
his name of Zindah (living). His tomb there, or cenotaph, is visited 
annually by a million pilgrims, and the fair lasts 17 days. Dam 
Madar, ‘‘the breath or spell of Mad4r,” is supposed, like St. Oran’s 
rhyme, to be a charm against bites of snakes, the violence of fire, 
and, in short, all evil. His flag is black, and black cows are 
sacrificed in his name. 

’Ors-t Kadir Walt.—A festival on the 11th of the sixth month 
(Jumdda’l-dkhir) in honor of Kddir Walt or Khwdjah Mwtnvd- 
din Chishtt, one of whose shrines is at Nagar, near Nagapatnam, 
and another at Ajmir. This saint was horn in Sijistin (Autobio- 
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graphy of Lutfullah, p. 845) in the year 527 a.m, and lived to the 
age of 108. He reached Ajmfr during the reign of the Emperor 
Kutbu’d-din Ibak, where he married the daughter of Saiyid Husain 
Mashhadi, though himself a Sunni and the Saiy ida Shah, A 
magnificent mosque was built near the tomb at Ajmir by the Emperor 
J ahangir, 1027 a.u. He is greatly revered by the Mépillahs 
(Moplahs). 

Mirdji-t Muhammad.—The ascension of Muhammad on the 27th 
of the seventh month (Rajab), when the angel Gabriel mounted him 
on Burak and conveyed him to heaven. 

Shab-t Bardt, or night of record, is a festival held on the 16th 
of the eighth month (Sh’abdn), when it is said the actions of men 
for the ensuing year are recorded. It is passed in mirth, with 
illuminations and the discharge of fireworks. This is one of the 
three inferior I'ds. ‘The whole night should be spent in reading the 
Kur’én, and a fast should be observed next day. 

Ramazan Ra Rozah.—The Muhammadan Lent, which commences 
from the morning that succeeds the evening when the new moon of 
the ninth month (Ramazdn) is observed. From two to four a.m. a 
meal may be taken, and from that time till sunset it is unlawful. to 
eat, drink, or have connubial intercourse. On the 20th or 21st the 
Shf'ahs celebrate the night of ’Ali, as he is said to have died on one 
of these nights, it is uncertain which. They perambulate the streets 
beating their breasts, and carry a bier (¢ddut) in procession. On the 
night of the 27th it is said the Kur’4n descended from heaven, and 
it is therefore called the Lailatwl-Kadr, or night of power. A 
vigil should be kept all night. On this night the Ghair Mahdis 
(see Sects) have dreadful encounters with the Sunnfs and Shf‘ahs, 
and those who are killed are supposed to be rewarded as martyrs. 

'T'dw l-Fitr, “ the festival of breaking fast,” or Ramazdn ki ’I'd, 
“the ’I'd of Ramazan,” called in the Kdnin-i Islim “the feast of 
alms,” is held on the Ist of the tenth month (Shawwdl). On this 
day all Muslims bathe, put on new clothes, apply antimony.to the 
eyes, and perfume themselves. They then distribute the fitr or 
Sadkah, “alms,” which is 24 ser of wheat, dates, grapes, or any 
grain uscd for food given to the poor or to religious mendicants. 
All then proceed to the ’I‘dgdh, repeating “God is great. There is 
no God but God.” The priest ascends to the middle step of the 
mimbar or pulpit and reads the Ahuthah or Friday sermon, preceded, 
however, by a short thanksgiving. “He then descends to ‘the lower- 
most step, which is the third with Shi’ahs, and the fourth with 
Sunnis. On this step he recounts the virtucs of the king, and prays 
for him. The king is he whose coin is current, but in India the 
King of Delhi has been prayed for, not the Company. After that a 
general prayer is offered, and the congregation rise with a shout of 
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Din! “Faith!” and fire off muskets. The evening is spent in 
rejoicings. Nach girls attend in the men’s apartments, and the 
domnis, a class of singers who exhibit before females only, present 
themselves in the seraglios. 

Chardghdn-i Bandah Nawds.—A festival on the 16th of the 
eleventh month (Zt K’adah) in honor of a saint called Bandah Nawds 
“‘glave-cherisher,” or Gis dards, “the long ringleted.” His 
shrine is at Gulbarga (Calburgah), in the Nizdw’s territories. 

Bakart I'd or’ I'd-i Kurbdn (Ar. Bakar, a bull, Kurbdn, a sacri- 
fice), a feast on the 10th of the twelfth month (Zt Hiah) in honor 
of Abraham’s intending to offer up Ism’afl (Ishmael), whom, and 
not Ishak (Isaac), the Muslims say he was called upon to sacrifice. 
On this day, sheep, cows, or camels are sacrificed, for those who 
offer them will be carried with lightning speed over the 
Pil-sirdt, or bridge of trial, into heaven. In the morning all attend 
at the ’Jdgdh. This and the ’J'du-l fitr are the two great festivals 


of the Muslims. 
Feasts oF THE Pinsfs. 


The dates are given according to the system of the Kadamis, for 
which see Szcts. 

Nawroz or Pappdtt, New Year's day, the 1st of Furwardin (Aug.- 
Sept.). On this day the Parsis honor the memory of Yazdijird, the 
last of the Sassanian dynasty, who was dethroned by the Khalffah 
’Umar about 4.. 640. His accession forms their era, so that the 
present year is with them 1227. Their year contains 12 months of 
30 days each, and they add 5 days at the end of the year. In 
every 120 years a month is intercalated. On this day they go to 
the Fire-temples, and pass the day in visiting and merry parties. 
Akbar borrowed this and the other festivals of the Parsis for his new 
faith called Ildhi Din, “‘ Religion of God,” which he vainly tried to 
introduce. On the 19th of this month a feast is kept in honor of 
the angel who presides over the month. 

Ardibihisht, a day sacred to the angel of this month (Sept.- 
Oct.), held on the 3rd. It is supposed that the angel presiding over 
this month has the keys of Paradise. It is a fortunate season for 
going to battle, and presenting petitions to a king. 

KR urddd-Sal.—The birthday of Zartasht or Zoroaster. He was 
born in the city of Rehe in the north of Persia, 520 3.c., and his 
birthday is kept on the Ist of the month Khurddd (Oct.-Nov.) The 
religious ceremonies are performed by the women and the priests. 
On the 6th it is considered fortunate to marry. On the 20th a great 
victory was obtained over the tyrant Zahhak. 

Nowros-i Jamshid, the New Year’s day of Jamsh{d, is observed 
about the 21st of March, in the month Mir (Feb. -March), and pro- 
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bably on account of the vernal equinox. The feast is kept by the 
Parsfs with great merriment, but without religious ceremonies. 

The Muktdds are certain days at the end of the year on which 
ceremonies in honor of the dead are performed before a pile of brass 
or silver vessels filled with water. The custom is supposed to have 
been borrowed from the Hindus. 


Hinvé Ceremonres. 


It obviously would be impossible to supply here the most abridged 
account of Hindu or Muslim ceremonies in general. All that can 
be done is to notice very briefly some of the obscrvances at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

Birth.—At the birth of an infant a drop of honey should be 
given it out of a golden spoon before dividing the navel string. This 
is called Jal-Karan. When a father first sees his son he should 
take a piece of gold in his hand, offer a sacrifice to Brahm, and 
anoint the forehead of the child with the ght left on the fingers at 
the close of the sacrifice. A string of seven or nine threads and five 
blades of the Durba grass must be bound by the father round the 
wrist of the child. Other rites are to be observed on naming the 
child 12 days after birth, on bringing him outside the house when 
three months old, on fecding him with the hand at six months, and 
on shaving the head at three years. 

Marriage—Among Brahmans the male may be married at any 
time after the Afuj, or investiture with the sacred thread, which is 
done within the age of eight years, and among other castes at any 
age. The female should not be ten years old, and her age must be 
less than that of her husband; and she should be married before the 
appearance of the signs of puberty. The Shasters mention eight 
kinds of marriage, but only one is observed by the higher castes, 
named Brahmd, when the charges are severally incurred by the 
fathers of the parties. The principal marriage ceremonies among 
Brahmans are the Laganpatrikd, or writing by the Josht or astrologer 
the names of the parties, and the day and hour at which the 
wedding is to take place; the Saptapadi, or walking round a fire 
three times, at each time seven steps, and tying together the gar- 
ments of the parties, and the hom or burnt offering; after which 
the contract is indissoluble. The girl is given away by her father 
in his own house, in which it is usual for her to remain a certain 
time, after which she proceeds to the residence of her father-in-law, 
where her husband also resides, or to that of the latter, should it be 
otherwise. Particular months and junctions of the planets are 
prescribed for the celebration of marriages in different castes; as 
also the same castes in different countries have their peculiar cere- 
monies, which are too various to be described here. 
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Death.—On the death of a man the performance of his funeral 
obsequies (Kriyds) and of the monthly and annual purificatory 
ceremonies, devolves on his heir. The principal times for per- 
forming Shrddh are eleven days after death; secondly, every 
month; and thirdly, on the anniversary of death. Brahmans are 
unclean for ten days after the death of a relation, the military class 
for twelve, the mercantile for fifteen, and Shudras for thirty. 
Among the Hindus generally the body of the deceased is burnt, but 
that of an infant under two years of age is buried. The Shrddh 
consists in the offering of rice, flowers, water, etc., to the deceased 
and to his manes, in order to enable his soul to ascend to the heaven 
of the Pitris, or great progenitors of the human race. 
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Birth.—At the end of the seventh month of pregnancy the family 
that can afford it make great rejoicings, put new clothes on the 
woman, and adorn her with flowers. This is called Satwdsd (sapta, 
seven, mdsa, month). The same thing is repeated in the ninth 
month, and the merry vigils then kept up are called Ratjaga (rat, 
night, jagna, to watch). A lemon, some Mimb leaves, and a Kathdr, 
or poniard,. are laid near the parturient woman’s head to ward 
off misfortune, and for drink she is allowed boiled water in 
which a red hot horse shoe or other iron has been slaked. 
In general, she has nothing to eat for the first six days 
but achwdnt, caudle. On the 6th and 40th days if a stranger 
enters the room rue is thrown on the fire to avert evil, 
and an iron plate and a broom are placed in a corner to keep 
off evil spirits. No dog or cat must come near, and the very name 
of a cat must not be mentioned. The birth of a boy is always hailed 
with much greater rejoicing than that of a girl. After the infant 
has been wrapped in swaddling clothes, the summons to prayer must 
be uttered aloud in his right ear, and the Muhammadan creed in his 
left. Some man of pious repute must dip his finger in honey and 
insert it in the infant’s mouth before it is put to the breast. The 
friends or kith of the mother repair in a body to the house, and 
place a few blades of green grass in the husband’s hair, for which 
he must reward them with a present. 

The name of the child takes place on the day of its birth or that 
day week. It belongs to its father’s tribe invariably; hence if the 
father be a Saiyid the first name is Saiyid or Mfr. After mature 
age this is often dropped. Certain names are peculiar to certain 
familes or tribes. Thus Shekhs will have Khwdjah, Ghuldm, ’ Alt, 
Bakhsh, Din,’ Abd, etc., added to their surnames. Mughuls are 
marked by the names Hirsch, Beg, A'ghd, or A'kd; Pathans by 
Ahdn as the last name. If the father be a Shekh and the mother a 
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Saiyidanf, Sharif is added or prefixed. If the father be a Mughul 
and the mother a Saiyiddnt, the offspring are called Khwdjahzddah. 
Sdhib, Miyan, and Jan, are loving titles given by parents, but 
often supersede the true names. Female surnames for Saiyidanfs 
are Begam, Bibi or Bi, Nissd, and Shah; for Mughulanis, Khdnam ; 
for Pathanis, Khatin or Banu, but, when illegitimate, Bdt is in- 
variably subjoined. 

The choice of the particular name from the proper class is 
decided either by opening the Kur’dn at a venture, and taking the 
first letter of the first line of the page at which the book is opened 
as the first letter of the name, and then making a child select a paper 
from among several on which names beginning with that letter are 
written, or by the planet in whose hour the child is born. For 
further information on this subject see Kdnun-i Isldm, p. 18. 


On the chilld, or 40th day, certain ceremonies are performed 
when the mother ceases to be unclean, and then, and not till then, 
she may pray, touch the Kur’an, and enter the masjid. A sacrifice 
is sometimes offered of two he-goats for a boy and one for a girl. 
On the same day, or the day after, the child is shaved and the hair 
is carried to the water-side and launched on a raft into the river, 
after a prayer in the name of Khizr or Elias has been said over it. 
Sometimes the hair, or a lock of it, is allowed to grow in honor of 
some saint. 

Afarriage.—Marriages are contracted at a very early age, and 
are solemnized when the youth is 18 and the lady 13 or 14 at most. 
When a youth is desirous of marrying he or his parents send out 
some female emissaries called Maddéwatniydn, who report the charms 
or the riches of such and such maidens. Astrology then steps in, 
and, for its precepts, the Kdnin-i Isldm must be consulted, where 
they arc laid down at length, p. 86, etc. ‘The ceremonics attending 
betrothment are six—the distribution of betel leaves, sending pre- 
sents to the bride called ‘ sugar-bringing, solicitation, or wooing,” 
in which the bridegroom goes on horseback attended with musicians 
and persons carrying presents to the house of the bride, sending 
sweet cakes from the bride to the bridegroom, treading the threshold, 
when the bride’s mother gives a handkerchief, a gold ring, and some 
money to the bridegroom, and tasting salt, till which the bridegroom 
must eat only swect things in the house of the bride. Subsequent 
to these there are various ccremonies of anointing and bathing, after 
which the wedding garments are prepared. ‘Then follow eight cere- 
monies, the most important of which are the carriage of the bride- 
groom’s wedding gifts to the bride, and the conveyance of the bridal 
paraphernalia to the bridegroom’s house; after these the Shab- 
gash, or nocturnal perambulation, takes place. This is the grandest 
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ceremony of all. The bridegroom, gaily dressed, and attended by 
musicians and a company of friends, rides on horseback or on an 
elephant to the mosque, where he offers three short prayers, and 
then proceeds to the bride’s house. It is usual to oppose his 
entrance until he bestows a present on some of the bride’s friends; 
and, on entering the court-yard, he dismounts, and is carried by a 
man whose advance is also resisted till further presents are given. 
The marriage ceremony is performed by the Kazi or his deputy, 
who, after removing two veils from the bridegroom’s face, causes 
him to repeat after him, in Arabic, first a form of deprecation, then 
the 109th, 112th, 113th, and 114th chapters of the Kur’dn; then 
the five creeds; then the articles of belief; and, lastly, a thanks- 
giving. After this the bridegroom repeats the marriage contract, 
when the hand of the bride is joined with his, and the Kaz{ then 
offers a supplication that the couple may be as loving as Adam and 
Eve, Abraham and Sarah, etc. 

Death.—When a man is dying, a reader of the Kur’an is sent 
for, who reads the chapter called the Surah-i-ydsin and two creeds. 
Sweet shdrbat is then poured down the throat of the moribund person, 
and this is said to facilitate the exit of the spirit. Mrs. Meer gives 
the following account of the ceremonies attending washing the 
corpse and shrouding it. They will be found at much greater length 
in the Kanin-t Islam :—‘‘ The dead body of a Muslim, in about six 
hours after life is extinct, is placed in a coffin and conveyed to the 
place of burial, with parade suited to the rank he held in life. A 
tent or kandt (screen) is pitched in a convenient place, where water 
is available, near the tomb, for the purpose of washing and preparing 
the dead body for interment. They take the dead body out of the 
coffin and thoroughly bathe it. When dry, they rub powdered 
camphor on the hands, feet, knees, and forehead, these parts having, 
in the method. of prostrating at prayer, daily touched the ground. 
The body is then wrapped neatly in a winding-sheet of neat calico, 
on which have been written particular chapters of the Kur’4n. The 
religious man generally prepares his own winding-shect, keeping it 
always ready, and occasionally taking out the monitor to add an- 
other verse or chapter as the train of thought may have urged at the 
time.” The coffin is carried to the grave by the relations, who 
repeat all the way, ‘There is no God but God, and Muhammad is 
the prophet of God ;” or another creed, or sacred verse. The Kazi 
reads service for the poor and friendless, and the nearest relation, or 
any other required to do so, for the opulent. Then some one calls 
three times, ‘‘The funeral service is beginning,” on which any 
persons within hearing run to the spot, and reverently take part in 
the service. All stand up in three rows, with an Jmdm, or head, in 
front. The service consists of four confcssions of faith and one 
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benediction, after which the nearest relative calls out, “All have 
leave to go.” The body is then lowered into the grave, and is laid 
on its back, with the head to the north and face towards Makkah or 
the west. Each person then takes up a little earth, and after 
repeating the 112th chapter of the Kur’an, or the verse, “ We 
created you of earth and return you to earth, and we shall raise you 
out of the earth on the day of resurrection,” puts the earth softly 
into the grave. Fdtihah for the dead is then offered, first for the 
person just interred, then for all the dead in that burying ground. 
It consists in saying, ‘I offer this prayer for such a one.”’ The lst 
and 111th chapters of the Kur’dn are then recited. Alms are then 
distributed, and all depart. On the 8rd, 10th, 20th, 30th, and 40th 
days after the demise the grave is visited and various ceremonies are 
performed. On the third day the whole Kur’én is read through 
near the grave; and after three, six, nine, and twelve months 
Jatihah is recited. 
Hinvé Sects. 


The principal Hindi Sects are the Saivas, the Vaishnavas, the 
Shdktas, the Bauddhas, the Jainahs, and the Sikhs. The followers 
of Chaitanya are rather reformed Vaishnavas than a distinct sect, 
as reckoned by Ward. The Saivas are the worshippers of Shiva, 
and worship the Ling or Phallus. They are distinguished by 
marking their foreheads with three carved lines like a half moon, 
to which is added a round dot on the nose. It is made either with 
the clay of the Ganges or sandal wood, or with ashes of cow dung. 
The religious mendicants called Sannydsis belong to this Sect. 

The Vaishnavas, as their name implies, worship Vishnu, reject 
all animal food, even fish, and wear only white garments. One- 
half of the Hindus in Bengal belong to this Sect, and almost all in 
Orissa. The distinguishing mark of the sect consist of two lines, 
rather oval, drawn the whole length of the nose, and carried for- 
ward in two straight lines across the forehead. This mark is com- 
mon to the worshippers of all the different forms of Vishnu. It is 
generally made with the clay of the Ganges; sometimes with powder 
of sandal wood. The religious ascetics called Gus’dins and Bairdgts 
belong to this Sect. 

The followers of Chaitanya, a branch of the Vaishnavas, worship 
Krishna, the 8th incarnation of Vishnu, and the Bhdgavad is their 
favorite book. The wandering mendicants called Sakhi-bhdvas, who 
dress as women, belong to the school of Chaitanya. 

The Shdktas are worshippers of the female principle, that is, of 
the divine energy in its feminine personification. Their principal 
deity is Bhagavatt or Durgd, the wife of Shiva. In their outward 
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dress they resemble the Satvas, but they have distinctive marks on 
their bodies. They do not embrace a life of mendicity, and indulge 
much in spirituous liquors, which are said in their sacred books, the 
Tantras, to be a proper offering to Bhagavati. 

The Bauddhas were, in the fourth and third century 3.c., the 
dominant sect in India; but they are now to be found only in Pegu 
and Ceylon. ‘They consider matter as eternal, that there is always 
some superior deity, who has attained to this elevation by his own 
merit. ‘Their idea of beatitude is called Nirvdnnah (from Skr. nir, 
out, od, blow), extinction as of fire, emancipation from matter, and 
perfect and perpetual calm. They revere Gautamah, another name 
for Sakya Muni or Buddha. Their five commandments forbid the 
destruction of animal life, theft, adultery, falsehood, and the use 
of spirituous liquors. Their priests are forbidden to marry, must 
live by mendicity, possess only three garments, a begging dish, a 
girdle, a razor, a needle, and a straining cloth, to prevent swallow- 
ing insects, and so destroy life, when they drink. The Bauddhas 
have no caste distinctions among themselves. 

The Jainahs closely resemble the Bauddhas in some points, but 
they are divided into the four Hindi castes. They marry and burn 
their dead, but do not make offerings to them in the Shrdddha. 
The strict Jainahs are constrained to a life of mendicity. This sect 
was founded by Rishabba-deva, of the family of Ikshwak; its name 
is said to be derived from 7, to conquer. He who has overcome the 
eight great crimes is a Jain. These crimes are eating at night; 
slaying any animal; eating the fruit of trees that give milk, pump- 
kins, young bambis; tasting honey or flesh; taking the property 
of others; taking by force a married woman ; eating flowers, butter, 
cheese ; and worshipping the gods of other religions. Their sacred 
book is the Kalpa-sitra, and their principal deity is Pdrshwandth. 
They are found principally or solely on the W. coast, in Malwah 
and Gujarat, and are distinguished by wearing a cloth over the 
mouth that they may not swallow insects, and holding a branch 
in their hands to sweep insects out of their path lest they should 
destroy life. 

The Sikhs (literally, “disciples,” from the Skr. Shishya) are the 
followers of Nanak, who was born in 1469 at Talwandf, or, accord- 
ing to some, at Kanak4ch, near Lahir. His father, Kalu, was a 
leader of the Khatri tribe. He taught one sole and timeless Deity, 
the creator, the self-existent, the incomprehensible, and the ever- 
lasting. He was succeeded by nine Great Teachers, of whom the 
fifth, Arjun, compiled the .4'di-Granth, or First Book, the Sacred 
Code of the Sikhs; but the tenth Guru Govind was the most cele- 
brated, and his name is the Sikh battle-cry. He also compiled a 
sacred book which is called Dashama-Pddshahi-Grantha, “'Tenth- 
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King’s-Book.” This and the other Granth are placed in the temples 
and worshipped. They contain the histories of the Hindi incarna- 
tions and accounts of the inferior heavens, but advise Sikhs to seek 
absorption into the Supreme Deity rather than enjoyment in those 
inferior abodes of bliss. They admit all castes as proselytes, and do 
not acknowledge caste among themselves. When a Muslim becomes 
a Sikh he is forbidden in the strongest manner to eat beef. The 
Sikhs burn their dead. 

Besides these sects there are the Sawras, who worship the sun, 
and the Ganpatyas, who'worship Ganesh. They are not, however, 
very numerous. 

Caste.—There are four principal castes among Hindis:—1, 
Brahmans, or priests; 2, Kshatriyas, or warriors; 8, Vaishyas, mer- 
chants or agriculturists; 4, Shidras, or servile tribe. Among these, 
again, are infinite sub-divisions. 


Muwammapan Sects. 


The two principal Muhammadan Sects are the Sunnts and the 
Shi ahs. 

The Sunnts consider the Sunnat, or traditions of Muhammad, as 
a supplement to the Kur’dn, and of nearly equal authority. The 
revere equally the four successors of Muhammad, viz.: Abi Bakr, 
’Umr, ’Usman, and’Alf. The Arabs, Turks, Afghans, and Rohillas 
are Sunnis. an 

The Shi’ahs reject the Sunnat, and do not acknowledge Aba 
Bakr, ’Umr, or "Usman as Khalifahs. The Persians, the Kings of 
A'wadh, and a great portion of the Muhammadan population in 
India are Shf’ahs; as are also the Kizzilbéshis of Kabul. They are 
called by the Sunnis Rafizt, or heretics. Few Shi’ahs perform the 
pilgrimage to Makkah, because they are then obliged to praise the 
three Khalifahs whom they regard as usurpers; and none go to 
Mad{nah, because there are buried Abi Bakr and’Umr. Instead, 
they go to Karbala-a, where is the tomb of Husain. 

Besides these, there are four sects, called from four celebrated 
doctors of Islam. These are :—Hanafi, or followers of Aba Han{- 
fah, surnamed Al-N’uman. This theologian was born at Kifah in 
the year 80 a.u. He was imprisoned by the Khalifah Al-Mangir 
for refusing to subscribe to the doctrine of absolute predestination, 
and died in confinement 180 4.x. In the year 1092 a.p., Malik 
Shah Seljuki erected a superb Mausoleum to him at Baghdad. He 
adhered very closely to the Kur’4n and the traditions, wherefore 
his rejection of predestination appears the more surprising. He 
held that sins did not destroy faith, or that the faithful might fall 
into sin. 
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Shaft, called from Abi ’Abdu’llah Muhammad bin Idrfs, sur- 
named Shdf’t, from one of his ancestors, descended from the grand- 
father of Muhammad. This doctor of Islam was born at Gaza, in 
Palestine, in 150 a.. He died in Egypt 204 an. He was the 
first Muhammadan who wrote of jurisprudence. In India, his 
disciples reside principally at Nagar, near Nagapatnam. 

Maliks, followers of Malik Ibn Ans, who was born at Madinah, 
and died in 179 a.n. 

Hanbalt, followers of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, surnamed Al-Shibanf 
Al-Mertzi, born at Baghdad in 164 a.n. He died 241 4.n. He 
was imprisoned and punished by the Khalffah Mutassim for refus- 
ing to say that the Kur’dn was not created. 

Other sects, such as the Ghair Mahdi, or deniers of Mahdi, being 
Pathans, svho affirm that the 12th Imam Mahdi is come and gone, 
while the orthodox Muslims hold he is yet to come, need not be 
mentioned here, but some notice of them will be found in the 
Preliminary Information to the Routes. 


PArsf Sxcts. 


Shdhanshdhis or Rasmis are those who retain the computation 
of time and liturgical forms used since the arrival of their tribe in 
India. 

Kadimis assent to the change in computation and other matters 
introduced by Jimasp, a learned priest, who came to India from 
Persia about 150 years ago. He found a difference of a month be- 
tween the year of the Parsfs in India and that of the same tribe in 
Persia. The question was warmly canvassed, and the Parsis at 
Bombay presented a considerable sum to Lieutenant W. Eastwick for 
translating some parts of Hyde, De Religion Persarum, which referred 
to the question. 


Dazss AnD MANNERS oF THE Natives. 


In the Autobiography of Lutfullah, at pp. 41, 124, will be found 
the opinions of a native of India regarding both native and European 
dress. It will be scen there that the natives, while they like and 
approve their own costume, consider ours as absurd, inconvenient, 
and indecorous. The common dress of a male Hindi is the dhoti, a 
long cotton cloth passed round the waist and between the legs and 
fastened at the back; and for the upper part of the body the 
angarkhd, a sort of shirt, over which the jamah, or loug gown, is 
worn, the body part being tied in two places on cach side. It #s to 
be particularly remarked that the Hindis fasten their jamahs on the 
left, the Muhammadans on the right. Brahmans wear small white tur- 
bans; Rajputs, turbans of the same color, but much larger. Reli- 
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gious personages and ascetics wear little or no clothing. The do- 
pattah, along scarf of two breadths, joined down the middle by a 
seam, is also a common Hindi vestment. Hindt females wear a 
cholt, or bodice, generally blue or red ; and a adrt, a very long piece 
of cotton cloth, which is passed round the waist, under the legs, and 
over the shoulder or head. 


Muhammadans wear the turban, which is of many different sizes 
and shapes, according to the tribe. In the folding and- wearing 
this article especially consists the style of those who are thought to 
be tasteful in dress. The angarkha and jdmah are both worn by 
Muslims as by Hindus, but are buttoned on the right side. The 
kamarband, or girdle, is a most useful article, and very conducive 
to health. The Jungi, a colored cloth girdle, must, according to 
Muslim rule, be simply wrapped round the body and not passed 
under the thighs, as is done by Hindis. Pdiydmah”are loose 
trowsers; shalwdr, long drawers; gurgt, short drawers. Females 
wear the cholt, or bodice, which has tight sleeves reaching half-way 
down between the shoulder and elbow, never farther, as it would 
resemble too much that of the Hindus, which reaches entirely down 
to the elbows. The shalwar, or trowsers, are tighter than those of 
the men. The sari is also worn, but falls down over the legs to the 
ankle like a petticoat. The orhnt is a wide muslin scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, and, passing under the right arm, is crossed 
under the middle, and hangs down to the feet, or is spread over 
the head for a veil. The chadar is a sheet thrown over the head, 
which covers the whole body, and reaches to the ground. Women 
wrap themselves in it when going into the streets, and conceal their 
faces with it. The pishwds is a double-breasted gown of colored 
muslin. 

The Pérsts may be distinguished by their very peculiar turban, 
which looks like a pasteboard mitre covered with chintz. 


Manners.—The natives-of India attach more weight to form and 
ceremony than Europeans. It is obviously unnecessary to enter at 
length into their codes of etiquette, and it will be sufficient to men- 
tion a few things on which they lay great stress. It is considered 
highly disrespectful to use the left hand in salutation or in eating, 
or, in fact, on any other occasion when it can be avoided. Hindus 
sometimes prostrate themselves with the arms stretched out and the 
hands joined; Muslims never. To remove the turban is disrespect- 
ful; and, still more so, not to put off the shoes on entering a 
strange house. Natives, when they make calls, never rise to go 
until they are dismissed, which, among themselves, is done by giving 
betel, and sprinkling ’Jér, ‘‘ rose-essence;” and with Hindis, by 
hanging wreaths of flowers round the visitor’s neck, at least on 
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great occasions. Discourteous Englishmen are apt to cut short a 
long visit by saying 4d sdo, “‘ Now go!” than which nothing can 
be more offensive. The best way is to say ‘‘ Come and see me again 
soon ;” or, ‘“ Always make a practice of visiting my house,” which 
will be speedily understood. Or to one much inferior, one may say, 

" Rukhgat lend, “ Leave to go;” or better, Rukhsat lijtye, ‘ Please 
to take leave.” A letter closed by moistening the wafer or the 
gam with the saliva of the mouth should not be given to a 
native. The feet must not be put on a chair occupied by them, 
nor must the feet be raised so as to present the soles to them. One 
must avoid touching them as much as possible, especially their 
beards, which is a gross insult. If it can be avoided it is better 
not to give a native three of anything. Inquiries are never made 
after the female relations of a man. If they are mentioned at all it 
must be as “house.” ‘Is your house well?” t.¢., “Is your wife 
well?” There are innumerable observances to avoid the evil eye ; 
and many expressions, seemingly contradictory, are adopted for this 
purpose. Thus, instead of our ‘Take away,” it is proper to say, 
“Set on more;”’ and for “I heard you were sick,” “I heard your 
enemies were sick.” With Muhammadans of rank it is better not to 
express admiration of anything they possess, as they will certainly 
offer it. In case of acceptance they would expect something of 
more value in return. To approach a Hindu of high caste while at 
his meal is to deprive him of his dinner; to drink out of his cup 
may deprive him of his caste, or seriously compromise him with his 
caste-fellows. Leather is an abomination to Hindus; as is every- 
thing made from the pig, as a riding saddle, to the Muslim. When 
natives of different’ ranks are present you must be careful not to 
allow those to sit whose rank does not entitle them, and to give to 
each his proper place. Hindus, in general, will not kill insects; 
and a Raja will remove a bug from his turban and place it on your 
carpet with all care. To kill monkeys or peacocks may create a 
dangerous disturbance, as an order to put dogs to death produced a 
serious émeute among the Pars{fs in Bombay. Natives, in general, 
will not kill wolves; to kill a cow is, with Hindus, a crime of the 
first magnitude. 


INDIAN SERVANTS. 


The Native servants are often bad, because they are badly treated. 
Pay them well, and treat them well, and, in general, they will be 
found more faithful and attached than English domestics. For a 
traveller, four'servants will be sufficient, if he means to travel leisurely 
and keep his horse—Hhdnsamdn, or butler; a Bawarchi, or cook; a 
Dhobi, or washerman; anda Sdéts, or groom. If he prefers travelling 
by Ddk he may dispense with servants in regular employ, and hire 
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them only at those places where he makes a lengthened halt. 
ordinary establishment of a European gentleman resident in India 


is as follows :— 


Minshi, linguistic teacher or amanuensis . 
Khinscman, or butler 
Under-butler 
Khidmatgar, b 
Bawarchi, or cok bee 
Sardar, or chicf bearer of Palk 
Three Hammais or Palki bearers, each 
Darbdn, porter or doorkeeper . 
Dhobi, washerman. 
Dirzi, tailor ... 

Gdriwdn, coachman .. 
Sdis, groom (two or thi 
Bihishti, watercarrier 
Mili, gardener ... 

Chaprdsi, messenger 
Diriyd, dog-keeper 
Ayah, nurse, lady’s maid .. 
Mihtar, sweeper ..... 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Time. 


RUPEES. 
165 to 30 
12,, 24 
9,, 12 
10 5, 12 
10 ;, 20 
105, 0- 
6;, 8 
8,, 0 
85, 12 
125, 16 
10 ;, 12 
6;, 8 
55, 0 
85, 0 
nr) 
fa 7 
10 5; 16 
45, 6 


Indian Zras,—The Kali-Yug, the present or fourth age of the Eres 


oratnencell in March 
The Samvat, or Hira of Vikram, Prince of Ujjain 


Sdka, or JEra of Sh4livahan, a Prince of the Dakhan. 
Mubammadan Era or Hijrah (Hegira) 15th of July . 
Parsi or Persian ra of Yezdijird III., 16th of June. 


Division of the Day by Native Reckoning. 
60 Tit = 1 Bipal, and 150 Til = 1 second. 
60 Bipal = 1 Pal, and 2} Pal = 1 minute. 
60 Pal = 1 Ghari = 24 minutes. 
60 Ghari = 8 Pahar and 1 Din or Day of 24 hours. 
Money—Tue Company's Rupze. 
3 Pie = 1 Paisd (Pice). 
4 Paisd (Pice) = 1 And. 
16 And (Annas) = 1 Ripiyah = 2 shillings. 


BenoaL WeIcuTs. 


The 


In 1833 the Bengal Government (by Reg. VII. of that year) 
effected a great reform in the ponderal system of the Company’s 
principal territory, by establishing the Zold or Sikkah (Sicca) 
weight (identical with the weight of the Company’s Ripiyah 
(Roopee) as the Unit by which the principal legal commercial 
weights and the weights of the Calcutta and Sagar (Saugor) Mints 
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should be regulated. The weights were consequently revised 
according to the following table :— 


British Indian Weights. Bengal Commercial Weights. English Troy Weight. 
Tbs. os, dwt, gra. 


4 Dhan (Dhan) = 1 Ratti (Rut,tee) = sie 1.875. 
8 Ratti (Rut,tee) = 1 Mdshah (Ma,sha) = wee ee 15 
12 Mdshah (Ma,sha) = 1 Told (Towla) = eT 21g) 

5 Told (To,la = 1 Chhatéwk (Chhut,ank) = Lap ag 

4 Chhatéik (Chhut,ank)= 1 Pdo (Pao) See ee 

4 Pdo (Pao) = 1 Ser (Ser’ = 2 6... 

5 Ser (Ser) = 1 Paseré (Puser,ee) = 12° 6"... 

8 Paseri (Puser,ee)or} _ tn 

40 Ser 36) ) } = Man (Mun or Maund) = 100 


In Bengal and the Upper Provinces all goods, whether dry or 
liquid, are sold by weight. There are certain articles which are 
usually sold by measures, but these are all referable to the weights 
named in the above table, each article, as lime, milk, grain, etc., 
having its own peculiar measure regulated by the weight from 
which it derives its name, from the Man (Mun) down to the 
Chhatdnk (Chhut,ank). 

The Man (or that weight to which it closely accords in value, 
and to which it is legally equivalent in the new scale), has been 
hitherto better known among Europeans by the name of Bdsdr 
Maund ; but, upon its general adoption (under Reg. VII. of 1833) 
for all transactions of the British Government, it should be deno- 
minated the British Man (Angrezt Man) to distinguish it at once 
from all other weights in use throughout the country. 

The Paser! is, as its name denotes, a five Ser weight, and there- 
fore (with the Pdo) should not form an integrant point of the scale ; 
but as its use is very general, it has been introduced for the con- 
venience of reference. 

The Ser being. the commonest weight in use in the retail busi- 
ness of the B4zdrs in India, and being liable, according to the per- 
nicious system hitherto prevalent, to vary in weight for every article 
sold, as well as for every market, is generally referred to the com- 
mon unit, in native mercantile dealings, as the ser of so many tolds 
(or sikkahs, etc.), the standard or Bdzar Ser being always 80 tolds. 

The Chhatank is the lowest denomination of the gross weights, 
and is commonly divided into halves and quarters (called in Bengalf 
kachché; thus marking the line between the two series, which are 
otherwise connected by the relation of the ser, etc., to the told. 

The Zold is chiefly used in the weighing of the precious metals 
and coins; all bullion at the Mints is received in this denomination, 
and the tables of bullion produce are calculated per 100 folds. It 
is also usual at the Mints to make the subdivisions of the told into 
dnds (sixteenths) and pie in lieu of mdshahg and ratits. 
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The Méshah, Ratti, and Dhdn are chiefly used by native gold- 
smiths and jewellers. They are also employed in the native valua- 
tion by assay of the precious metals: thus 10 mdshahs fine signifies 
10-12ths pure, and corresponds to the “10 oz. touch” of the Eng- 
lish assay report on silver. There is a closer accordance with the 
English gold assay scale, inasmuch as the 96 rattts in a told exactly 
represent the 96 carat grains in the gold assay pound, and the dhdn 
the quarter grain. 

The accordance of the man weight (of 40 sers) with the 100 Ibs. 
troy of England affords a ready means of ascertaining its relative 
value in the standards of other countries employed in weighing the 
precious metals, since tables of the latter are generally expressed in 
Ibs. troy. 

Tho same degree of correspondence cannot be expected between 
the Indian weights and the avoirdupois system of England; but, as 
the latter are employed in all the transactions of commerce except- 
ing those of bullion and some other trifling articles, rules for their 
conversion may prove useful. 

Since 35 sers are exactly equal to 72 lbs. avoirdupois, the follow- 
ing simple and accurate rules will effect their mutual conversion :— 

Rutz I.—To convert Indian into avoirdupois weight. 

1. Multiply the weight in sers by 72 and divide by 35: the result will be the 
weight in /bs. avoirdupots. 

2. Or, multiply the weight in mans by 36 and divide by 49: the result will 
be the weight in cwt. avoirdupots. 

Rute II.—To convert avoirdupois into Indian weight. 

1. Multiply the weight in bs. avoirdupois by 36 and divide by 72: the result 
will be the weight in sers. 

2. Or, multiply the weight in cwts. by 49 and divide by 46: the result will be 
the weight in mans. 

One ton = 27.222 mans, or 27} man nearly. 

One man = 822 Ibs. avoirdupois exactly. : 

The readiest practical method of reducing the Indian into the 
English system, where the utmost accuracy 1s not required, is derived 
from the equation—300 mans = 11 tons. Hence the following 
rules in addition to the foregoing :— 

1. Adda tenth to a sum of mans, and divide by 30: result, the weight in tons. 

2, Multiply a sum in tons by 30, and deduct an eleventh from the product : 
result, its value in mans. 

8. Deduct one-third from a weight in mans, and increase the remainder by 
one-tenth: result, the weight in cwts. nearly. 

4, Add one-half to a given weight in cwts., and diminish the sum by one- 
eleventh : result, the equivalent in mans nearly. 
Grain Measure. 
5 Chhatdik = 1 Kunkt (Koon,kee) = 1 
4 Kunki =1 Rek 1 


4B = Péyalt = 6 Ser. 
20 Payali = 1 Soult = 2} Man. 
16 Sodlé =1 Kdhun = 40 Man. 


MADRAS WEIGHTS AND 


Cloth Measure. 
3 Jau (lit. barleycorns) = 1 Ungal 
3 Ungal (lit. fingers) 1 Girth 


Oongul) = ot inches. 
it. joint) 


MEASURES. 


” 


8 Girth = 1 Hath (lit. cubit) = rr ” 
2 Hath =1 Gaz = 36 ,, 
Long Measure, 
3 Jau = 1 Ungal = 08 inches. 
4 Ungal Mithé (lit. fist) = 3. ,, 
3 Mithi = 1 Bilisht (span) =9 ,, 
2 Bilisht Hath =18 5 
4 Hath =1 Bém = 2 yards. 
1000 Bém = 1 Kos* = 1 mile and 240 yards, 
Land Measure, 
, 1 Chhatdik = 46 sq. feet. 
16 Chhatdik = 1 Katthd (Cotta) = 80 sq. yards. 
20 Kattha 1 Bighd (Beegah) = 1600 ",, 
304 Bigha = 1 English acre, 


Mapras WEIGHTS AND 


Measures. 


The weights and measures given in the two following tables 
cwere directed by proclamation, dated Fort St. George, October 16th, 
1846, to be used exclusively in the Public Departments throughout 
the Madras Presidency, and all the Public Accounts are now kept 
therein. Money, same as Bengal. Accounts were formerly kept 


in Star Pagodas, Fanams and Cash, 


thus :—80 Kdésulu (cash) 


= 1 Fanam; 42, 44 to 45 Fanams = 1 Star Pagoda. 


Madras Weights. Avoirdupois. Troy. 
Ibs. drs. Tbs. oz. dwts, 
De Told oe sctatcastuesstiessicaes 0° 0° 6.5828 00 7 
8 Told = 1 Pdlam (Pollam) 0 1 3.748; oO 1 2 
40 Pélem (Pollame) = 1 Vi 3 1 5.942% 39 0 
8 Vie = 1 Man (Maund) ........c000 2410 15.5424 30 0-0 
Dry Measure. lindric, 


Depth and diameter 1 
Peuches and tenths” 


1 Olak (Ollock) . 2.6164 
} ditto 1.9965 
3 ditto 1.6846 
8 Olak ( 5.0308 
4 ditto 3.9930 
2 ditto 3.1692 
8 measures 10.0616 
4 ditto 7.98659 
2 ditto 6.3384 
5 Markdt 17.2050 


The Garisha (Garce) of rice or corn = 320 Ibs. 


Land Measure.—1 Ground or Mani = 2,400 square feet. 
24 Grounds = 1 Kdni ‘Cawnie) = 57,600 square feet. 
The Kani is to the English acre as 1 to 1.3223, 
Cloth Measure. —The Kovid = 18 inches, but the English yard of 36 inches 
is generally used. 


* Tho Kos varies in different parts of India from one mile to three. 
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Bomzay Weicuts anp Measurys, 
In common use in the Bdzdr, by which all heavy goods, except grain and rice, 
are weighed. 


Ths. os. dra, 
30 Paisd (Pice) or 72 Tarik (Tanks) make 1 Ser (Seer) = "O11 Sy 
40 Ser (Seers) 1 Aan (Maund) = 28 00 
20 Man (Maunds) 1 Khandi (Candy) = 600 0 0 
Grain Measures. 
2 Tipart (Tipprees) make 1 Ser (Seer) * = O11 32 
4 Ser (Seers) 1 Padyali (Paily) or Adhali (Adowley, or 
Adoly’ = 212128 
16 Pdyali (Pailies) 1 Phard (Pharah) = 4412 12.8 
8 Phard (Pharahs) 1 Khandi (Candy) = 358 6 6.4 


Weights for Drugs, Precious Metals, &c. 
1 Chdwal (lit. grain of husked rice) (Chawl) or 4 Didn (Dhans) = 1 Ratti 
(Rut,tee) or Gunj (Goonj, seed of the Abrus Precatorius) = 2 gr. Troy. 
2 Gunj (Goonj) = 1 Val (Val) 4 gr. 
Gunj = 4 Val = 1 Mashah (Maha) 16 gr. 
96 Guny = 48 Val = 12 Mdshah =1 (Tola) 9.12 gr. 


EUROPEAN SERVICES. 


Of the European Services, the Civil and the Medical are both 
thrown open to competition. Chaplains, Cadets, and Midshipmen 
for the Indian Navy are still appointed by the Directors. 

Civil Service. — Haileybury College, at which all but a few 
Civilians for the 50 years previous to 1856 were educated, was 
closed on the 31st of January, 1858. The first Student who was 
educated, at that College was Robert Mertins Bird, who entered 
January the 22nd, 1806; and during the half century the College 
was in existence 2055 Students passed through it. In July, 1855, 
the first competitive examination took place according to the sub- 
joined rules. Mr. Wells Butler was the first civilian appointed on 
the new system :— 

Civil Service.—Rules for the Competitive Examination. 

1. Any natural-born subject of her Majesty, who shall be desirous of entering 
the Civil Service of the East India Company, will be entitled to be examined at 
such examination, provided he shall have transmitted to the Indian Board, Cannon 


Row, Westminster, : 

(a) A certificate of his birth, showing that his age will be above 18 years 
and under 23 years at the time of the examination. 

(0) A certificate signed by a physician or surgeon, of his having no disease, 
constitutional affection, or bodily infirmity, unfitting fim for the 
Civil Service of the East India Company. 

(c) A certificate of good moral character, signed by the head of the school 
or college at which he has last reccived his education; or, if he has 
not received education at any school or college, then such proof of 
good moral character as may be satisfactory to the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India. 

(d) A statement of those of the branches of knowledge hereinafter enume- 
rated in which he desires to be examined. 


* This is the common Bombay Ser (Seor) and is computed at 1102.4 dre) 
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A 2. The examination will take place only in the following branches of know- 
English Language and Literature :—Composition..........002+ _ 500 
English Literature and History, including Laws and Constitution 1,000 


1,600 

Language, Literature, and History of Greece.. 750 

‘ A plies | 750 

‘4 FA 375 

a i : 375 

> 3% a 375 

Mathematics, pure and mixed 1,000 

Natural Science, that is, Che 

Natural History, Geology, and eralogy.. 600 
Moral Sciences, that is, Logic, Mental, M: 

Philosoph aan 500 

875 

375 

6,875 


3, The merit of the persons examined will be estimated by marks, according 
to the ordinary apeem in use at several of the Universities, and the numbers set 
opposite to each branch in the preceding paragraph denote the greatest number of 
marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

4. No candidate will be allowed any marks in respect of any subject of ex- 
amination, unless he shall obtain, in respect of that subject, one-sixth of the 
number of marks set against that particular subject. 

6, The examination will be conducted by means of printed questions and 
written answers, and by vivd voce examination. 

6. After the examination shall have been completed, the marks obtained by 
each candidate, in respect of each of the subjects in which he shall have been 
examined, will be added up, and the names of the candidates who shall have 
obtained a greater aggregate number of marks than any of the remaining can- 
didates will be set forth in order of merit; and those candidates will be ap- 
pointed to the Indian Civil Service, provided they comply with the regulations 
in force at the time for the said Service. 

7. All papers relating to the above-mentioned examination are to be sent, and 
all inquiries are to be addressed, thus :— f 

“Indian Civil Service ‘ “The Secretary, India Board, 
“Examination. “Westminster.” 

Memo.—All persons appointed to the Civil Service will be required to attend 
at the Secretary's Office, East India House, to make the necessary arrangements 
for entering into covenant, and for giving a bond for £1000 jointly with two 
sureties for the due fulfilment of the same. 


Civil Furlough Regulations will be found at length in the India 
Register, p. xxxvii. It will be sufficient here to mention that a 
civilian may proceed to Europe on medical certificate for 15 months 
at one time, or for 18 altogether, retaining a moiety of his pay, 
provided that does not exceed £1,000 per annum. He may also 
during his period of service, after having served seven years, 
proceed to Europe on private affairs for one year; and, again, aftcr 
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a like period of service, take furlough for another year; and, again, 
a third time after a like period. Or he may divide his three years’ 
furlough into two, and take one moiety after ten years’ service, and 
the other moiety after another ten years. But, in all such cases, 
he must vacate his office; and, on his return, take such appoint- 
ment as may offer. An allowance, at the rate of £500 per annum, 
will be made to him for three years, while on furlough, whether on 
medical certificate, or on private affairs. Absence for one year, on 
medical certificate, is reckoned in the period of 22 years, which any 
Civilian must serve in India before he becomes entitled to the 
retiring annuity of £1000 per annum. 

Civil Retiring Annuity—The covenanted Civil servants, as long 
as they remain in the service, pay at the rate of 4 per cent. towards 
the Retiring Fund, from all their salary, except from travelling 
allowances. This entitles them, in turn, to a retiring pension of 
£1,000 per annum, after 22 years’ service, or 25 years, including 
furloughs. If invalided before 10 years, they receive a donation of 
£500; before 15 years, a pension of £250; before 22 years, a 
pension of £500. 

Civil Fund for Widows and Orphans.—By subscriptions, to the 
amount of £2,500, each Civilian may secure for his widow, subject 
to various regulations, an annuity of £300; for each daughter, an 
annuity varying from £30 to £100, with a donation of £300 on 
marriage; and, for each son, an annuity from £30 to £100, up to 
his 21st year. 

Military Service—The appointments for the Indian Army are 
either direct, when the nominee must have attained the age of 16, 
and be under 22 years—or, if a commissioned officer in Her 
Majesty’s Service, under 25 years; or, to the College at Addis- 
combe, when the age must be between 15 and 18 years. For the 
Examination Rules of direct cadets, and the Regulations of the 
Military College, the India Register, p. xxvii., must be consulted. 

Military Furlough Regulations.—Every officer may proceed to 
Europe or elsewhere on furlough, for two years, after ten years’ 
service ; and, again, for a like period, after a like period of service. 
Staff appointments are not vacated for a period of six months’ 
absence. Leave, on sick certificate, is granted for 18 months, and 
this may be renewed, if requisite. 


FUNDS AND PENSIONS. 


Retiring Allowances.—After 22 years’ service in India, an officer 
may retire on the full pay of his rank. If compelled, by ill health, 
to resign the service before this time, an officer receives from two 
to six shillings a day, according to his period of service. 

Uilitary Fund for Widows and Orphans.—Subject to certain 
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regulations, for which sce the India Register, the following 


annuities are attainable from the Madras Military Fund* :— 


Table shewing the Amount of Pensions to Widows during their Widowhood, 


and to Children of each Class and Condition. 
Description of the Annuitants, the Widows according to the 


‘Pension payable 


Classes, Regimental Rank of their Husbands, the Children secord- by the Military Fund 
ing to their Age and the Parents they have lost. in Englan 

Widows. £ 8. ve 

1 Of. Colonel .. 236 18 9 

2  Lieutenant-C 208 16 0 

3 Major, Chaplain of i y 

haplain 15 years’ standing... 18111 3 

4 Captain, and Assistant-Chaplain under 15° years” si 13617 6 

5 Lieutenant.............. 102 3 9 

6 Cornet, 2nd Lieutenant, and ‘Ensign 8115 0 

Children having lost One Parent. 

1 Under 6 years of age..........48 20 0 0 

2 Between 6 and 12 years of age 30 0 0 
3 Above 12 until 21 for boys, and for girls for whom the 

donation may not have been paid...... saeeeeeeseees: 40 0 0 

Children having lost both Parents. 

1 Under 6 years of age ... 30 0 0 

2 Between 6 and 12 years of age 45 0 0 
3 Above 12 until 21 for boys, and for girls for whom the 

donation may not have been paid ........ vee 60 0 0 


At Bombay, the following are the annuities :— 


Table shewing the Amount of Pension to Widows during their fet 


‘Widow of a Colonel ......ssssccssssasesssesrqeecensenssessees 00 
Lieut.-Colonel, Member of Medical’ Board, or Archdeacon 78 00 
Major, Superintending Surgeon, and Chaplain, above 10, or 
istant-Chaplain above 15, years’ standing. a seseese: 146 0 0 
Captain, Surgeon, Chaplain under 10 years’, ssistant- Chaplain 
under 15 years’, or Veterinary Surgeon after 20 years’ service 120 0 0 
Lieutenant, "ascistant-Surgeon, or Veserinery Surgeon, after 
10 years’ service ..... stectsressereee 102 38 9 
Second Lieutenant, Cornet, “Ensign,” ‘or ‘Veterinary Surgeon, 
under 10 years’ service. w 8115 0 
Table shewing the Amount of Annuities payable to Children for whom 
donations have been paid, £8 a. 
Children, without distinction of rank, if bereft of both parents, 
under 7 years old .. « 80 0 0 
From 7 to 10 years old, 45 0 0 
From 10 to 18 years old . 60 0 0 
If bereft of their father only, under 7 years ol 2210 0 
From 7 to 10 years old. 30 0 0 
From 10 to 18 years old .. 3710 0 


The subjoined statements and Pay Tables have been drawn up more 
particularly with relation to the Madras Army, now the chief Native 
Army of India, but apply generally to the Army of Bombay also. 

A Regiment of Cavalry consists of 6 troops, with 1 serjeant major, 1 quarter- 


* The joie Military Fund was in an embarrassed. 
ers died, or were killed, that the Fund, without aid from Government, would be 


fo many off 
insol 


state before the revolt. During the revolt 
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master serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 6 sabahdrs, 6 jam’adars, 
1 havaldér major, 30 havaldére, 24 nfike, 1 trumpet major, 6 trumpeters, 1 farrier 
major, 12 farriers, 2 Feterary perils, 300 troopers, 40 recruit ond pension boys, 
1 second tandel, 8 regiment askars, 1 chaudhari (purveyor or clerk), 2 peons, 
6 pakhdlis (water-carriers), 5 artificers, and 2 tofis (scavengers). 

The Horse Brigade Artillery consists of 4 European and 2 native troops, with 
1 riding master, 1 serjeant major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 schoolmaster serjeant, 
1 orderly room clerk, 1 trumpet major, 1 farrier major, 1 hospital writer, 1 chandhari, 
2 peons.—Each European troop consists of 1 troop quartermaster, 1 troop serjeant 
major, 1 troop quartermaster serjeant, 6 sergeants, 6 corporals, 12 bombardiers, 2 
trumpeters, 3 farriers, 84 ners, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 4 
pakhdlis, 12 artificers.—Each Native Troop consists of 1 sibahdér, 2 jam’adars, 1 
troop quartermaster, 1 troop serjeant major, 1 troop quartermaster serjeant, 3 
serjeants, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 troop havaldér major, I drill havéldar, 1 drill 
naik, 6 havaldars, 6 n&iks, 2 trumpeters, 3 farriers, 1 veterinary pupil, 84 troopers, 
3 pakhdlis, 6 recruit boys, 3 pension boys, 2 regimental Laskars, 12 artificers, 
1 tofi. A Battalion of Artillery consists of 4 Companies, with 1 serjeant major, 1 
quartermaster serjeant, 1 schoolmaster serjeant, 1 drill serjeant, 1 orderly room 
clerk, 1 second apothecary, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 1 hospital 
writer, 1 drill corporal, 1 bugle major, 16 Laskar boys, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons, 2 
totis.—Each Company consists of 1 brigade staff sergeant, 6 serjeants, 6 corporals, 
6 bombardiers, 2 buglers, 2 half-pay buglers, 60 gunners, 2 pakhdlis, 12 artificers, 

Two Companies of Gun Laskars are attached to each Bat. of Eur. Art.—Each 
Company consists of 1 sabahd4r, 1 jam’ad4r, 4 havaldars, 60 gun Laskars, 1 pakhdit. 

‘he Golandéz Battalion of Artillery consists of 6 sabahd4rs, 12 jam’adars, 
1 serjeant major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 
1 havaldér major, 1 drill havaldér, 48 havaldars, 2 bugle majors, 12 buglers, 
1 drill néik, 48 nike, 552 privates, 6 pakhdlis, 30 recruit boys, 40 pension boys, 
16 Laskar boys, 1 second tandel, 8 regimental Laskars, 72 artificers, 2 totis. 

Two Companies of Gun Laskars are attached to the Battalion.—Each Com- 

pany. consists of 1 s4bahd4r, 1 jam’adar, 6 havaldars, 60 gun Laskars, 1 pakhdii. 
‘he Sappers and Miners consist of 9 Companies, with 1 serjeant major, 1 
quartermaster serjeant, 18 serjeants, 18 first corporals, 18 second corporals, 1 
assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 9 sabahdars, 9 jam’ad&rs, 1 havaldar major, 
38 havaldars, 76 n&ike, 18 buglers, 1,039 privates, 24 recruit boys, 24 pension 
Dboys, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons, 9 regimental Laskars, 9 pakhdlis, 41 artificers, 2 totis. 
‘A Regiment of European Infantry consists of 10 Companies, with 1 serjeant 
major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 4 staff serjeants, 50 serjeants, 50 corporals, 1 
or bugle major, 20 drummers or buglers, 20 half-pay drummers or buglers, 800 
privates, I second apothecary, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 1 hospital 
writer, 20 pakhdlis, 3 artificers, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons. 

A Regiment of Native Infantry consists of 10 Companies, with 1 serjeant 
major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 10 
stbahdars, 10 jam’adérs, 1 havald&r major, 50 havaldars, 60 n&iks, 20 drummers 
and fifers or buglers, 700 privates,* 30 recruit boys, 40 pension boys, 1 second 
tandcl, 12regimental Laskars, 1 chaudharf, 2 peons, 4 artificers, 10 pakhdlis, 2 tofis. 

The 20th Regiment N. I. hasan additional jam’ad4r to carry an honorary color. 

A Native Veteran Battalion consists of 1 serjeant major, 1 quartermaster 
serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 20 sibahdars, 20 jam’adirs, 2 
drum majors, 2 havaldér majors, 80 havaldars, 80 néiks, 30 drummers, 1000 
privates, 30 recruit boys, 40 pension boys, 10 pakhdlis, 2 tofis, 

The Artillery Veteran Company consists of 6 serjeants, 6 corporals, 2 buglers, 
10 bombardiers, 100 gunners, 2 pakhdlis. 

The Infantry Veteran Company consists of 6 serjeants, 6 corporals, 2 drum- 
mers, 100 privates, 2 pakhdlis, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 Zofi, 

+ An augmentation takes place during war, as now, owing to the Revolt of the Bengal Army. 
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TABLE A.—Pay and Allowances of the European Commissioned Officers of 
H. M’s. and H. M. I. Services at the three Presidencies, in cantonment and 
in the field; pay of Paymasters and Quartermasters in H. M’s. Service, and 
of Adjutants and Quartermasters in H. M. I. Service being shown separately. 


In Garrison or Cantonment within 200 miles of direct distance from the seat cf Government at 
Fort St, George. 


¢ (3B) 33 

tf (HI gk |g] Bede 

Conrs Np Rawk. ae u gE S| gees 

Ea ma) me | &|] & 624 
Horse Artillery and Cavatry, | BR A P.| R./R A P| RR. | ROA PL 
Colonel . 11158 7 0]... {120 0 0 }200 1478 7 0 
Lieut. | 682 10 0 |100 |120 0 0/160 | 952 10 0 
Major ....... | 461 110] 80 {120 0 0/120] 781 1 10 
Captain or Surgeo: ' 306 11 4] 60/90 0 Oj 75) 62111 4 
1st Lieut. or Assistant-Surgeon 194 6 0 | 30/60 0 0] 60} 334 6 0 
2nd Lieut. or Cornet . ‘164 15 10 | 25] 60 0 0 | 50 | 289 16 10! 
Under 3 years’ service...| 182 4 6 | 30| 4713 8] 60/310 1 8 
E | Above ditto .. | 206 10 0] 30] 4713 3| 50| 334 7 3 
@ < Ditto 10 ditto . ' 230 15 6| 80] 4713 3 | 60| 35812 9 
+ | Ditto 20 ditto | 267 8 0| 80) 4713 3] 50} 395 5 3 
& | Ditto 26 ditto | 297 14 11 | 30 | 47 138 38 | 50 | 42512 2 


Artillery, Engineers, Euro- | 
pean, or Native Infantry. 
' Colonel...... 0}... | 80 0 0 /200 1295 5 0 
Lieut.-Colonel 0/100 | 30 0 0 |150 | 827 14 0 
Major 6 | 80 | 80 0 0/120; 64014 6 
Artillery or Engineers. 
Captain or Surgeon .. a 0 | 50 - 75 | 392 6 0 
Lieut. or Assistant-Surgeon 0/30) ... 50 | 234 14 0 
Sccond Lieutenant <4 6 | 25 50, 192 10 6 
European Native Infantry. 
Captain or Surgeon....... ee 0 | 50 » oe | 76! 374 1 0 
Lieut. or Assistant-Surgeon 0 | 30 oe | 50 | 225 12 0 
Ensign .. ...... seeeceeeeeeeeeee} 107 1 11 | 25 a. | 50; 182 111 
Her Majesty's Cavalry, i 
4 ( First appointment ......) 279 8 0 | 50 75 | 494 8 0} 
@ | After 6 years’ service 309 15 0 | 50 75 | 62415 0 
8 4 Ditto 16 ditto .. 0 | 60 75 | 655 6 0 
& | Ditto 20 ditto 0} 50 75 | 685 13 Q! 
4 Ditto 26 ditto oe! 4 0] 60 75 | 616 4 0} 
. & ( First appointment | 161 2 3] 25 50 | 296 2 8 
£3 {ae 10 years’ service’ 185 7 10 | 25 60 | 320 7 10 
Og { Ditto 15 ditto .. 2 1) 25 50 | 338 12 1 
Her Myesty's Infantry. 
First appointment .... 50 75 | 404 8 | 
After 5 years’ service . 50 15 | 434 15 | 
50 75 | 465 6 


g 

2 < Ditto 16 ditto .. 
E. | Ditto 20 ditto 
i-*) 
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Ditto 25 ditto ... 4 50 75 | 526 4 
. & (First appointment 0 30 50 | 244 0 
£3 {afer 10 years’ service] 188 5 30 50} 268 5 9 | 
Og (Ditto 165 ditto .........) 206 10 30 sa 50 | 286 10 i 


cx 
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TABLE A. II.—Pay and Allowances of the above Officers in the Field and in 
Garrison or Cantonment beyond 200 miles of direct distance from the seat of 
Government at Fort St. George. 


8 8 F 
3 F 5 

| Conrs anp Baw, tae £8 3 EH 

| | ia ea | 8 
Horse Artillery and 

P|R APR. A P.| OR. 

Oo] .. +» {120 0 0 |200 

0 |304 6 0/120 0 0 |150 

si 10 [228 4 6 |120 0 0 /120 

Captain or Surgeon... 806 11 4/91 6 0/90 0 0| 765 
| Lieut. or Assistant- 

Surgeon 0/6014 0/60 0 0} 50 
Cornet .. oH 10 | 45 10 6 | 60 0 0| 50 
@ [Under 3 years’ 
| service «......, 4 6/6014 0] 4713 3 | 50 
5 J Above ditto 0/6014 0/4718 3 | 50 
2) Ditto 10 ditto ...) 230 16 6 | 60 14 0 | 4713 3 | 50 
3 Ditto 20 ditto ...| 267 8 0 | 6014 0| 4713 3) 50 
> Ditto 25 ditto ...) 297 14 11 | 60 14 0| 4713 3 | 50 
Artillery, Engineers, 

European, or Native 

Infantry. 
Colonel... 1065 5 0] ... .. | 30 0 0 200 
Lieut.-Colonel 547 14 0/304 6 0| 30 0 0/150 
Major ... 410 14 6 |228 4 6] 30 0 0/120 
Artillery or Engineers. 
Captain or Surgeon...| 267, 6 0/91 5 0 15 
Lieut. or Assistant- 

Surgeon ,....... ...| 164 14 0 | 60 14 0 os aee | 60 
Second Lieutenant ...) 11710 6/4510 6] .. ... | 60 
European and Native 

Infantry. 
Captain or Surgeon...) 249 1 0/91 5 0 75 
Lieut. or Assist. Surg, 146 12 0/ 6014 0 50 
Ensign .... -| 107 111/4610 6) . .. 50 
Her Majesty's Cavatry. 

. filet appointment... 279 8 0/91 56 0|90 0 0j 75 
§& | After 5 years’ 

a service .........| 8309 16 0/91 5 0|90 0 0| 75 
E ‘) Ditto 15 ditto ...| 340 6 0}91 6 0/90 0 0/75 
& Ditto 20 ditto 370138 0} 91 6 0|90 0 0] 75 

4 0;)91 6 0/90 0 0| 75 

" First ppoin 
By ment. 2 3/4510 6|60 0 0| 50 
Ee After 10 years’ 

Si 10 | 4510 6/60 0 0| 40 
1|45 10 6/60 0. 0 | 60 
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Pay and | Total pay and 

addin, | BAKER, | auloatoo, ['pe. [full Regimental 

Her Majesty sInfantry.| R. a. ¥P.| R. A. P| B.A. P| R.| RA. PL 

. (1st appointment..| 279 8 91 oe | 75 | 445 13 0 
§ | After 5 years’ 

3 BETVICE ....000 ww. | 751476 4 0 

=a Ditto 15 ditto . 75 | 606 11 0 

3 | Ditto 20 ditto . 0 

a 0 

3 

9 

0 


former, are included in one sum under the denomination of Pay and Indian Allowance, leaving 
Extra pasts, House-rent, Tentage, and Horse Allowance to be drawn up separately according to 
this be 


TABLE B.—Table of Pay Proper of European Commissioned Officers of H. M.’s 
and H. M. I. Services, converted into Indian currency at 2s. 0}d. per rupee, 
and admissible when not in receipt of Indian or Staff Allowance. 


For any Month. 
Her Masesry’s Troors.—Cavalry. R A. P. 


Colonel............ 


Lieutenant-Colonel 342 14 2 
Major .. 28615 9 
Captain 217 6 7 
Lieutenant . 134 2 9 
Cornet ..... 119 4 3 
Adjutant (being a Lieutenant or Cornet) 149 1 4 
On first appointment . 186 5 8 
After 5 years’ service . 223 911 
Paymaster*, a as i 260 14 3 
” ” 298 2 7 
25 5 335 6 11 
On first appointment E 126 11 6 
Quartermaster...... {afer 10 years’ service . 158 8 7 
16 178 14 4 
On ‘first appointment é 193 12 11 
ee ee Ieee 10 year evi ee 
25 ry 327165 8 

” —? 
Assitant-Surgeon { Gfter 10 yea service 168 16 10 
On first appointment . 119 4 38 
After 3 years’ service 149 1 4 
Veterinary Surg.¢ » 10 $5 17814 4 
: » 20 ” 223 9 11 
» 265 260 14 2 


Colonel............ aoe . 
Licutenant-Colone «. 258 7 0 
qanite Pay of Paymaster, Quarter-master, Surgeon, and Assistant surgeon, is the same in the 
nfantry. 
+ Vetorinary Surgeons in H. M. I. Horse Art. and Cavalry get the samé pay as here shown. 
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Major .. pperieeasaseasaare at a 238 8 6 
‘ Being a Brevet Fie cer 202 8 0 
Captain { ied Regimental ,, 172 11 0 
Lieutenant . {ie 7 years’ service. 11113 0 
Under 7 7” F 9614 6 
ENGigin sysssccsesssossesseccocscctesseveostsesss 78 4 3 
‘Adjutant (being a Lieutenant or Ensign’ 12611 6 
Her Masesty’s Inptan Anmy.—Horse Artillery and Cavalry. 
Colonel ........+44+ 486 11 9 | Captain ... . 21910 8 
Licutenant-Colonel 340 11 6 | Lieutenant, 134 1 4 
Major. 285 1 7 | Cornet ... 119 211 
Foot Artillery, Engineers, European and Native Infantry. 
372 11 3 149 1 4 
298 27 4 8 8 
228 9 11 
Foot Artillery and Engineers. European and Native Infantry. 
Captain 171 6 10 | Captain ... 149 1 4 
First Lieutenant . 85 11 65 | Lieutenant 74 8 8 
Second Lieutenant . 73° 7 6 Ensign ... 60 9 0 
TABLE C.—S8TAFF PAY. 
gs) 8 - 
REGIMENTAL STAFF—HER Masgsty’s INDIAN ABMY, E st 2 ef 3d 
‘| & |28/58\ee| 58 
@ |6e)22/68| ae 
ADJUTANTS. 
European Regiment, or European Foot Artillery, 
or Sappers and Miners.* 
Adjutant and Quartermaster, combined appoint-) R. a.| RB. | R.| RB. | R. A 
ment ...... ae fosass 122 0| 65 | 30 | 30 | 287 0 
Horse Ar tillery ‘and Cavairy. 
Adjutant .........044 92 7| 56 | 30 | 80 | 207 7 
Engineers. 
Adjutant (consolidated pay) . aes ee 137 0 
Golandaz, i.e., Native Artillery, or “Native 
Infantry. 
Adjutant . 40 | 30 | 30 |192 7 
Detachments a wing of a Brig 
of Horse Artillery, or wing of a Battalion of 
Foot Artillery, or wing of a Regiment of 
Cavalry or Infantry. 
Adjutant. combined on ) 
Quartermaster | consolidated or sew | ove | oe | 181 6 
Paymaster .. pay s 
QUARTE! D INTERPRETERS, 
European Regiment. 
Quartermaster and Interpreter ....... 62 0} 55 | 30 | 30 |177 0 
Horse Artillery, Golanddz, Cavalry, or Infantry) 
Regiment. 
Quartermaster and Interpreter aiiigisasseerescos s+ 62.0] 40 | 30] ... [182 0 


* In the Sappers and Miners, the Adjutant draws Staff pay—2i2e.74,; Quartermaster and. 


Interpreter, 1378. 
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TABLE D.-—GENERAL STAFF. 


g 4 Pigs 
APPOINTMENT. “ee 2 22 5 g 28 
Es $ oe 
Be |ea| Se |beea| 2 

Commander-in-Chief 

(ifMemberofCoun-| B. a. P.| B.| B ALP| RB | Be] BR A. Pe 

Cil) © ..essssrrerseees (6941 6 8]... 7 . . {280 |7221 6 8 
Ditto (not ‘Member | 

of ditto) ¢ ts. 8 2 ° y -- (6316 8 2 
Ditto Provincial, e .. 00 q eee | a [1800 0 0 
Commander of the 

Forces, ¢ .........4041 875-0 Oo) csee!} fees ~ eve 5 «» | 875 0 0 
Commandant of Ar- 

tillery, Boers ae {1250 0 0] 30 ne aes on s» [1280 0 0 
Adjutant-General* ¢ 1867 00) 
cima pea 1940 0 0| 60 reg " 3 ve | vss [2000 0 0 
Deputy ditto, 6 5 4] 60 ste 5 4 
Assistant, a ... 0 10 | 60 aes 010 
Deputy: Assistant, 0 0| 60 as 00 

de - Camp to 

Governor or Com- 

mander-in-Chief, a..| 149 8/60] ... 
Ditto to General Offi- 

cer on the Staff, a...| 149 30] wwe 


Assistant  Adjutant-| 

General Artillery, a} 263 
Auditor-General (Mili- 

tary)e .. 
Deputy ditto, 4 
Assistant ditto, 6 5. 
Second Assistant do. 280 
Baggage Master in ‘he 


10 | 60 |(250 0 0) 


_ 


. (4667 0 0) 


‘ield, a. 350 
Deputy ‘ditto, | 85 rey) 
Barrack Master at 

Madras, @ .......0006. 456 oe 
Brigade Major in the 

TEld, & .sercessseeeees 124 ase 

Ditto ‘Bengaldr, or 
H. M. troops, 6......} 124 


Brigadier, 1st class, 1000 
» 2d 4, a! 750 
4 3d 3, @| 500 
Commissary-General, ¢ |2189 
Deputy ditto, a A 
onatant ditto, a . 
Deputy-Assstant do.a| 386 
Assistant ditto, f} 181 
Tebvonay Assistants 
itto, d v.ecsrerereee 150 0 Of} |e one 


. |(7108 14 4)} 


i 
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* When not Provided, with public office, draws office rent, 178. 8A. per mensem, 
t For care of Civil Buildings. 
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( Officers under rank 
of Gencrals, com- 
manding, ¢ . 

Assist. - Adjuta 
General, @ ...... 
Ditto Qr.-master- 
General, a 
Deputy - Assistant; 
Adjut.-Gencral,q| 
Ditto Qr.-master- 
General, a .. 
Brigade Major, 
Malabar an 
Kanara, @ ...... 
Fort Adjutant of Fort 
St. George, b......0.. 
Ditto of Cantonment, dj 
General Officer on the 
Staff, e ...... saeereess| 
Deputy - Inspector! 
eneral of Hos- 
pitals, h ......... 
Ditto Adjutant- 
General, ¢ ......! 
Ditto Qr.-master- 
Gencral, ¢ ...... 
| Joint Agent for pur- 
chase of Remount 
Horses for Madras 
and Bombay Armies, «| 
| Judge Advocate-Gen. 4} 
Deputy ditto, a 
| Ordnance Commissary, 3) 
Ditto Superintendent 
Gun Carriage Manu - 
factory, 6 . 
Ditto Director 
lery Depdt, a 
Ordnance Commissary,d| 
Deputy ditto, being a 
ommissioned Offi- 


Divisions. 


é 
a 
al 
fo) 


ditto, d 
Deputy As: 
missary, ditto ditto, dj 
Ordnance Inspector, if 


~ 
a 
3 
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7 
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| a Field Officer, 3......' 
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4) 4. 
E| 68 
Ey) ge 
P.| &B. R. A. P. 
0 mee. wit 
10 | 60 
10 | 60 
11 | 60 < 
11 | 60 eee 
11 | 60 : cs 
0 | 30 . 
0| 30 . 
4 . 
0 (214 0 0) 
9 |... 1(185 8 0) 
9}... | (87 8 0) 
8|k eaby Newly 
0 | 60 |(327 0 0) 
0 |... |(500 0 0) 
0 | ... |(300 0 0) 
0 ¢ ey pea: 
0 oe 
0 a den 
Oo}. eee eee 
OF | Seen. [ll akectvee 
0 | 30 reer) 


Big. 
2 2| #2 

fee | Fe q 

Bia| 4) 8 
.| BR. A) Be R A. P. 
we | see 12600 0 0 
205 |... | 628 0 10 
170 |... | 493 0 10 
100 303 16 11 
117 8 321 711 
42 |... | 245 16 11 
ws | a | 310 0 0 
35 |... | 135 0 0 
we | oss [88886 4 
we | ase [2160 0 0 
w | os [1454-7 9 
w (1454-7 9 
8 
Beil 0 
62 8 0 
ss 0 
ei 700 0 0 
105 |... | 555 0 0 
ve | ae | 350 0 0 
w | a. | 250 0 0 
we | oe | 200 0 0 
«|. / 120 0 0 
42 |... | 272 0 0 
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g| 4. BIg. 
APPOINTMENT. yf £ i aa ge 2s | 
: q 2 or 
és ies] Ee [EE |#4|  é 

Ordnance Inspector, if} R. A. P.| B.| R. aA. P.| BR. [RAJ RB. A. Pz 

not a Field Officer, 3} 100 0 Oj ...] w. 42 |...] 142 0 0 
Officer Commanding 

Nilgiri Hills, a ...... 400 0 0 wee ae a. | 20] 420 0 0 
Ditto General Depét 

of European Pen- 

sioners, Gadelar, 6) 200 0 Oj]... {215 0 0 
Paymaster, Madras, 4/1000 0 0]... 1000 0 0 
Ditto Out-station, 1st 

class, d ......0.00000-{ 600 0 0}... +» | 600 0 0 
Ditto ditto, 2nd class, d| 400 0 0]... ww. | 400 0 0 
Deputy ditto, ist class,d) 300 0 0 : .. | 300 0 0 
Ditto ditto, 2nd class, d| 200 0 0 v. | 200 0 0 
Persian Interpreter at 

Head Quarters, 6...) 350 0 0/60] .. ... |... 410 0 0 
Secretary to Com- 

mander-in-Chief, a... 891 8 7 | 60 |(160 0 0)|.. 951 8 7 
Ditto to Provincial 

Gitto, A seeccccereceeee] 445 12 4] 30] .. . we | 475.12 4 
Staff Officer at St. 

Thomas's Mount, 6 | 207 0 0 wisn cee +. | 207 0 0 
Ditto at Palaveram,| 

Singapur, and Moul-} 

mein, d .. 60 0 0]... age 60 0 0 
Ditto at Pun: i) 50 0 0]... s “* 60 0 0 
Ditto at Tirupatiar 

Tripassore), d ...... a és 35 |... | 86 0 0 
Ditto at Stations of one| H 

or more corps, @......] ase | cee eee | 25 |e | 26 0 0) 
Ditto at inferior Sta- ! 

tions, @ ..... aeeeeeeses| wee nee fice | one cee | 10 10 0 0| 
Superintendent of Pow-| ! 

ler Manufactory, 5.../1000 0 0 (186 8 0)} ... | .. {1000 0 0{ 
Ditto of Family Pay- 

ments and Pensions, 4} 600 0 0]... |(795 00)/... | ...| 600 0 0 
Ditto of Cadets, d....... 110 0 0 wee eee oe (94 8 204 8 0 

REMARKS, 


@ Exclusive of pay and full regimental allowances, 
b Exclusive of pay and ordinary regimental allowances. 
¢ Exclusive of pay proper, but including full regimental allowances, 
@ Exclusive of pay and allowances, according to rank and station, 

¢ In addition to pay and allowances, if a Major-General commanding a division, 


f Draws 175z. in addition when in charge of Military Bazérs, 


A Including pay and full regimental allowances. 
& Paid at Bombay—half chargeable there and half at Madras. 


exvi PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 


TABLE E.—CIVIL STAFF, 
Salaries Paid and Audited in the Civil Department. 


g z. 
APPOINTMENT. Hy ef é 3 a 
3 ee 
Ee 5a | £:4 é 

RB A P| BA, |R. ALP.) OR. ALP, 

Assistant Assay Master, 6 ...... 350 0 OO} we | . | 360 0 0 
Do. to Government agent at 

Karnul, 2.....ssccccccsecceveeee] 200 0 0 | (481 6) |... ... | 200 0 

Do, in Ganjam, d........ sevease | 658 6 ver 3} we vee | 600 5 4 
nt for suppression of Meriah 
Seti dud Female Infanti- 

cide in Orissa, d < 0 0 00 

Principal Assistant do., @ 0 0 0 0 

Assistant do., @ 0 0 0 0 

Government Agent at ChepAk,, f 525 0 0 0 0 
Mar&thi Translator to Govern- 

0 0 00 

00 00 

Police Magistrate, 00 0 0 
Resident at Tiruvankodu (Tra- 

vancore) and Kachhi (Cochin) ¢|2800 0 0 00 
Some to Government Mili- 

epartment, ¢ 2000 0 0 00 

Denity do., a 600 0 0 0 0 

Do. Private to Governor, d@ ...j1500 0 0 0 0 

Do. Military to Governor, d ...11000 0 0 00 
Do. College Board and Uni-| 

versity 600 0 0 00 
Superintendent “Magnetic “Ob- 

servatory, b | 500 0 Of] 1. we 0 0 

Do. of Roads 1250 0 0] .. 00 

Do. first Assistant e| 400 0 0 | (293 0) 00 

Do. second do. 300 0 0/| (493 0 00 

Surveyor-Gener 
Survey, G..scecsessseeee -| 3860 0 OF} 2... 393 14 0 
Do. attached. toa Survey, @...| 180 0 0 204 9 4 


REMARKS. 
@ Exclusive of Pay and full Regimental Allowances. 

b Exclusive of Pay and Ordinary Regimental Allowances, 

co Exclusive of Pay Proper, but including full Regimental Allowances. 
d Including Pay and full Regimental Allowances, 

e Pay Audited in Military Department, 


When held by a Military Officer, not otherwise entitled to and Military Allowances, 
tne Salary ie Consolidated aud Includes these, ad gad 


g Travelling Allowances paid only when absent from Head Quarters on Duty. 


h Tentage at 4n. per diem to Civil Engineer, and 8n, to an Assistant do, while actually 
under canvasa, 


4 When held by Military Officer, not otherwise entitled to Pay and Allowances, he receives 
only Pay or Subsistence in in Military Department. od er 

J Fixed Tent Allowance. 

& Extra Tentage at 2n. 10a. per diem only while on Circuit on Duty, 


A VOCABULARY OF INDIAN WORDS 
USED IN THIS BOOK. 


(A. signifies Arabio; H. Hinddaténf or Hindi; K, Kanarese; Mal. Malayalam; M. Marathi; 
‘My. Malay; P. Persian; 8. Sanskrit; Tel, Telugu; Tur, Turkish; T. Tamil.) 


Aunxim, A. pl. of Aukm, “ orders.” 
Amin (Amecr), A. “commander,” a title of princes and nobles, as, the Amirs of 


Sindh. 
Ani (Anns), H. the 16th part of a rupee, or about three half-pence. 
Anpora, Mal. the 10th class of Nairs, who are potinakers by profession. 


ANAKATT (Anicut), Tel. adda, “between,” Aattu, “to bind,” a dam or embank- 

ment, 

Bast, A. a tree of the tamarisk kind. 

Baudovr, P. “brave,” “chivalric;” a title of honor among Muhammadans. 

Bayri (Budgerow), H. a large, round-bottomed boat, without a keel. 

BaAman, 8. the 5th incarnation of Vishnu in the shape of a dwarf. 

Bano1i (Bungalow), H. a thatched house, the name usually applied to the houses 
of the English in India, and to the houses for travellers built by Govern- 
ment on the public roads. 

Bicam (Begum), Tur. a lady of rank, a queen or princess, 

Buizi (Batt), H. additional allowance to public servants or soldiers employed on 
special duty. 

Brinman, 8. a Hinds of the first, or priestly caste. 

Bouppuist, S. a worshipper of Buddh, or Sakya Muni, who died a.p. 543. 

Bizkz, P. a market, or market-place. 

Casrs, class, sect, corruption of the Portuguese casta or race. 

Catamaran, T. kaftu, “to bind,” maram, “a tree,” a log-raft on which the 
natives of Madras paddle through the surf. 

Cuaxri, 8. a discus, the quoit of Vishnu. 

Cuavaar, 8S. Hindd dice. 

Cuanrnapv, Mal. the 3rd class of Nairs, who are accountants. 

Cuiwant, Tel. a native rest-house for travellers, 

Curnna-kunpaxa, T. a kind of native harrow. 

Cuouttry, an English corruption of Chawadi, g.v. 

Cxunax, 8. an English corruption of H. chind, from 8. chérnah, lime, a plaster 
or mortar made of shells of a remarkable whiteness and brilliance. 

Compounn, My. an enclosure, A corruption of the Malay word, Kampong. 

Dacuora or Dancor, 8. deh, “the body,” gup, “to hide,” a circular structure 
inside Buddhistic cave temples, supposed to contain the ashes or relics of 
Buddha, and occupying the place of our altars. 

Danie Qurbar), Pia Payal court, an audience or levee. 

Daaram Sid, 8. dharma, “justice,” “piety,” and shald, “a hall; a place 
of accommodation for travellers and pilgrims, 

Dfwan, P. ‘a royal court,” “a minister ;” especially the chief financial minister. 

Dave, 8. an English corruption of durga, “a fort.” 

Dusisu, S. do, “ two,” bhaghd, “language ;” one who speaks two languages, an 
interpreter. 

9; 


exviii A VOCABULARY OF INDIAN WORDS. 


Fanfe, A. “poor;” a religious man, who has taken the vow of poverty. 

Gaya, S. an attendant of Shiva. 

Gantexa, Tel. a measure of grain = 400 mark4ls, or 185-2 cubic ft., or 9860 Ib. 
avoirdupois. 

Gudz (Ghaut), 8. ghaffa, “a landing place,” “steps on a river side;” a mountain 

leading up, like a step, to a tableland. 

Gorvna, S. from gup, “to preserve ;” a town gate. 

GumAsutan, P. an agent. 

Hamdt, A. a bearer of a palki, 

HavA.pAn, H. an officer in native regiments corresponding to our sergeant. 

How, 8. sacrifice. 

Huxxax (Hookah), A. a pipe. 

HozGn, A. The royal presence, a respectful term applied to collectors, judges, or 
other high officials. 

InAvas, T. a tribe in Tinnevelli and S. Tiruvankodu (Travancore). 

Jhofn, P. a tenure by which the public revenues of an estate or district were 
granted to an individual, with powers to collect them, and administer the 
general affairs of the place. 

Janzau, T. the thread worn by brahmans as a caste distinction. 

Jam’apAr, A. a native officer next to a Sdbahd&r, and corresponding to our 
lieutenant 

Kacuerf or Kacunanf, H.M. a court or office for public business. 

KAtaw, T. a disease affecting the tobacco plant. 

Kropf, M. a wild tribe inhabiting the Sahyadri range. < 

Kuin, A. a title of nobility answering to our “lord.” 

Kuanpt (Candy), M. a measure of weight and capacity: in Madras = 500 Ib. ; 
in Bombay, 5601b. ‘ 

Kurtxp, M. a narrow pass between mountains. 

Kir’apir, A, the commander of a fort. 

KrixuwAs (Kimcob), P. silk stuff interwoven with gold and silver. 

Kiriim, Mal, the highest class of Nairs. 

Koxfs, M. a caste in the Kotikan and Gujar&t, who are fishermen, watermen, and 
robbers. 

Korkraw, T. a palace. 

Kuspan, A, a dome. 

Kut (Cooly), T. and Tur. a day laborer. 

Kuwsf, M. a farmer, a farm laborer. 

Lixu (Lac), 8. the number 100,000. 

LAr or LAru “a pillar;” ancient Hind@ pillars on which inscriptions were set 
up in an old and obsolete character. 

MAxA, & a garland, 

Man (Maund), H. a weight, varying in different parts of India. In Bombay it 
is 251b.; in Bengal, since 1833, 87} 1b. 

Manpvara, S. an open pavilion or porch in front of a temple. 

Massuxau, T. a boat sewed together, used for crossing the surf at Madras. 

Monsoon, A. a corruption of the A. mausim, “a scason;” applied now to the 
periodical rains in India. 

Morrt, T. a Toda village. 

Mauixzs, M. alow caste in the Bombay Presidency. 

Muxwar, T. a low caste in Malabar. 

Munsuf (Moonshee), A. a writer, a secretary, a teacher of languages. 

Munsir, A. a native judge of the 3rd class. 

Nicu, 8. a dance, an exhibition of dancing-girls. 

Nia, S. the cobra snake. 

Nit, 8. an officer in native armies corresponding to a corporal, 


A VOCABULARY OF INDIAN WORDS. exix 


Navsat KuAnau, A. the guard-room, the chamber over a gateway, where a 
band is stationed. 
Nuuaovz, Mah. an outcast tribe of Malabar. 
Nigh, ae arranger; a title of the prince whose capital is Haidarfbad in the 
chan. 


Nowa, A. this word means lit., “deputies,” being the pl. of nd’, “a deputy.” 
It is now 2 title of governors. 

Pacopa, P, an Anglican corruption of the P. word but-kadah, “an idol temple ;” 
also a coin = 33 rupees, called by the natives Aén, but deriving its appel- 
lation of pagoda from its showing a temple on one face, 

PAt-a, T. the priests of the ‘Toda tribe, lit. “ milkmen.” 

PAxecAr (Polygar), T. Tel. a shareholder, a landed proprietor. A title of native 
chiefs in the Madras Presidency. 

Patanquzen, H. an Anglican corruption of the word pd/ki, a sedan in which 
persons of rank are carried on men’s shoulders, 

P&x, 8. theleaf of the betel tree. 

PAxzsfs, P. a caste who worship the Deity under the emblem, fire. 

Parwinfs, H. people of low caste. 

Perera, ‘devil-temple,” a hut dedicated to the worship of the spirits of 

men. 

Pezons, H, an Anglican corruption of the word piyddah, “‘footman.” 

PesuxArs, P. an agent. In Bengal, the native officer under a judge, next to the 
Sarrishtaddr in rank. 

Pezsxxasu, P. tribute, an offering from an inferior to a superior. 

PxsuwA, P, the prime ministers of the R&jas of Sataré, who afterwards became 
the supreme chiefs of the Mar&tha nation. 

Pe'ta, Tel. a native town or suburb. 

Pater, oH Uit., “a letter carrier,” a sailing vessel common on the W. coast 
of India. 

Pus, T. the Tuda name for the stone circles on the Nilgiris. 

Pice, H. a corruption of the word paisd, a copper coin, of which 64 go to a rupee. 

Piz, P. old, a Mubammadan saint. 

RAs, 8. a HindG king or prince. 

RAwosfs, 8. a tribe in the Dakhan who are watchmen and thieves. 

Rivf, 8. the wife of a Raj&, a queen or princess. 

Rata, 8. a chariot. 

RecmentvArs, E. and P. a commissioned native officer in the Maisér Horse. 

RuishiaupAn, A. a native captain of a troop of horse, 

Ryor, A. an Anglican corruption of the word r’aiyat, a subject, a peasant. 

Saver Amin, A. a native judge of the highest class. 

Sapr ’ApAxat, A. the Supreme Court of Justice in India for trying appeals. 

SAuts, A. lord, a title applied to English gentlemen in India. 

Saxrf, 8. a goddess, the personified power of a deity. 

Sampanant, T. frankincense. 

SanpesukArs, P. a non-commissioned officer in the Maistr Horse. 

SanzararpAxs, P. a commissioned officer in the Maistr Horse. 

Sari (Suttee), 8. the burning of a widow with her deccased husband. 

SuAn, P. a king, the title usually applied to the King of Persia. 

SuAdnAns, T. a tribe in Tinnovelli and the extreme S. of India, who are palm 
tree climbers by profession. 

Suanku, S. a shell, the large shells which are blown as horns by the Hindus. 

Suoza, T. a patch of jungle, a wooded dell. 

Suupra, S. the 4th or lowest caste of Hindus. 

SipAuf (Sepoy), P. a native soldier, one of a sipdh or army. : 

Suipanvf{ (Seebandy), M. an auxiliary, a soldier of a native auxiliary levy. 
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Sfrdpuat, 8. a species of fruit. 

S6naun, A. a province. 

SGpaupde, A. a governor of a province, a native military officer corresponding 
to a captain. 

TausitpAr, A. a native collector of revenue. 

Tj, P. a crown, the name of a magnificent mausoleum at Agra. 

TALUK, or more Properly ta’ allukah, a district, a division of a province, 

Tanar Namar, T. the 9th class of the Nairs, who are tailors by profession. 

Tarpit, H. the post, delivery of letters. 

Taracon, T. the 11th class of the Nairs, who are weavers. 

Tarrt, M. matting, especially of bamba. 

Teniris, T. the temples of the Tuda or Toda tribe. 

Tupas, T. a remarkable tribe on the Nilgiri Hills. 

Tuaurts, T. dlanigerous quagmires on the Nilgiris. 

Tunsat, A. a tomb. 

VAzin, A. a prime minister. 

Vindna, 8. a cell, an apartment in a monastery. 

Vittiam, T. the 4th class of Nairs, who are farmers. 

Vina, 8. a sacred vehicle or shrine. 

Watraxatra, T. the 7th class of Nairs, who are barbers. 

Wattatera, T. the 8th class of Nairs, who are washermen. 

Winaxf, M. a wild tribe in the N. Konkan. 

Wartaxartta, T. the 5th class of Nairs, who are oilmakers, 

Wrz, K. Indian steel. . 

Zaranpizs, A. a non-commissioned officer in the Maisar Horse. 

Zaminv&n, P. a landed proprictor. 

Ziaz, T. a low caste in Malabar. 

Za (Zillab), A. @ province or tract, constituting the jurisdiction of a circuit 
judge. 


The following abbreviations are used in the Routes given in this book :— 


4. Bungalow Properly Ban; x 2 ns. Cross two nals (nullahs). 
North. 


gle. 
Bangla and Tapp&l or | N. 


5. & t. native post-office. Dp. Page. 
Division of the army. | p. Post-office. 
Dharam S&lf, a native | rd. Road. 
house of accommoda- River. 
tion for travellers. River left bank. 
East India Company. Right bank. 
East. Rupees. 
Furlong. Royal Asiatic Socicty. 
Feet. South. 
in, Inch. West. 
m.. Mile. Yards. 


oA ( Properly N4l4& or né&lah, 
n, Nullah... v watercourse.” ‘ 


SECTION I. 


MADRAS. 


Preliminary Information. 


1. TggrrronmaL Drvistons — CottzcroraTes — PopuLation — Revenue. — 
2. Monsoons — Ciimats.—3, Government — Crvi. Orricers — ARMY.— 
4. Opsects or InTEREstT To THE TRaveELLER — Naturat Propucrs.— 
5. ARCHITECTURAL AND PicrurEsqve Tours. 


1, TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS—COLLECTORATES—POPULATION—REVENUE, 


Tux Madras Presidency may be conveniently considered as consisting of five 
divisions, according to the present distribution of the army. These are:— 
1. Central Division, comprehending Guntar, Nellar, Chengalpatt, N. Arcot, S. 
Arcot. 2, The N. Division, comprising Ganjém, Vishakpatanam (Vizaga- 
patam), Réjamahendri, ‘and Machlipatanam (Masulipatam). 3. The S. 
Division, or Salem, Koimbatar, Trichinfpalli (Trichinopoly), Tanjar, Madura, 
Tinnevelli, and the territory of the R4j& of Travancore. 4. The Maisar Division 
extending over the province of the same name, Malabar, and Kanara. 5. The 
Ceded Districts Division, embracing Kadapa, Ballari, and Karnal. Besides these, 
Madras troops are employed in two portions of the Bengal Presidency, thus 
forming—1. The Sagar Division, lying to the N. of Nagpur, and comprising the 
British districts of Sagar, Jabalpur, Hushang&b&d, Seoni, Dumoh, Narsinghpur, 
Baitul, Ramgarh, and Soh&jpur, as well as some Native States. 2. The Pegu 
Division. To these are to be added the Niz&m’s territory and that of Nagpur, in 
* both of which subsidiary armies are maintained; and which, as being, guoad 
military matters, governed by Madras, as well as on account of their geographical 
situation, are best included under the Madras Presidency. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that they are usually assigned to Bengal, to which, as far as civil 
administration is concerned, they belong. 

The total area of this Presidency is 355,846 sq. m., reckoning the British terri- 
tory (as per table) at 184,077 sq. m.; the Nizhm’s dominions at 95,337; and 
Nagpur at 76,432. 

The following is a table of the Collectorates in the Madras P. taking them in 
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2 TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. Sect. I. 


their order from N.E. to S.W. The names in Italics are those of protected States, 
more or less subject to British dominion :— 


No. waMn, Bae | rorvzation. | prvis. | wer REV.* or 
COLLEC. 
1 | Ganjam, 6,758 | 926,930 J | £142,366 | £16,847 
—| Jaypur | 13,041 | 391,230 | 
2 | Vishakpatanam 41690 | 1,254272 | “2 | 161,006 | 12,124 
3 | Rajamahendri 4,601 | 1,012,036 | A | 247,326 | 21363 
4| Machlipatanam’ ...| 4,711 | 520,866 | y= | 130,118 | 13,522 
5 | Guntar and Palnad | 4,762 570,083 a 205,787 | 20,258 
6 | Nellar ... 7,959 | 935,690 | & | 246,409 | 24,699 
7 | Chengalp 2717 | 583,462] & | 147,751 | 17,138 
including Madras 27| 720,000] 8 | 169,343 | 19,012 
8 | N. Arcot 6,580 | 1,485,873 | @ | 234553! 19,604 
9 | S. Arcot. 6,020 | 1,006,005 | © | 297,111 | 22)718 
10 1,229,599 fy 3 __| 284,717 | 21,800 
u 1451,921 13 =| 250,245 | 17,936 
12 273,190 [S&S] 85,778 | 11,783 
13 | Salem...... 7,499 | 1,195,377 201,643 | 17,819 


14 | Koimbatar 8,151 1,153,862 259,491 | 19,438 


15 | Trichinapalli, 2,922 709,196 | & | 141,782 | 11,617 
— | Pudukéta 1,165 61,745 | 32 
16 | Tanjar . 3,781 | 1,676,086 | = | 482,101 | 46,676 
17 | Madura 13,545 | 1,756,791 | © | 249,794 | 16,696 
18 | Tinnevelli 5,482 | 1,269,216 | @ | 282,930 | 22,046 
i 135,600 
= 3,460,696 | 
19 1,514,909 | 3 _. | 260,478 | 28,867 
20 1,056,333 | ‘9 | 275,755 | 29,310 
= 288,176 | = 

Travancore 0.00 4,722 | 1,011,824 
— | French Territory 185 171,217 

Petal eases 184,077 | 28,222,185 

1 | Nizam’s dominions. | 95,337 | 10,666,080 1,550,000 
2 | Nagpur 76,432 | 4,650,000 


Grand Total ... |355,846 | 43,538,265 


Of the Collectorates, Ganjém, Vizagapatam, and Karnal are Non-Regulation 
provinces ; the rest are subject to the Government Regulations in matters of law 
and finance, 

* Taken from the Revenue Board’s Report for the Fasi{ year 1262=1852-3. Since that year 
in consequence of dronght, the revenue has somewhat fallen. The charges of collection 
comprise the salaries of collectors, Tabstldérs, and other Revenue servants; but not the ex- 
penditure of the districts in the Judicial, Military, or Public Works Departments. There are 
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An analysis of the Revenue supplies the following particulars :— 


Land Tax £3,445,716 | Post-Office 41,392 
Abkéri...... 221,431 | Marine..... 7,862 
Sair Tax on Personal Pro- Judicial Fees and Fines. 14,053 
perty 25,597* | Subsidies (from Maisar, 
Mubhtarifi 110,237 Travancore, and Cochin) 344,643 
Stamps... 50,185 | Interest on Rev. Arrears 33,227 
Customs 100,981 | Miscel. Civil Receipts...... 33,183 
Tobacco (abolished) 8,958 | Do. in Revenue Depart. ... 6,880 
Salt . 480,214 — 
Mint. 9,893 Total ... £4,934,402+ 


2. MONSOONS—CLIMATE. 

The whole of the Madras P. is situated within the tropics, extending from 
Cape Komorin in lat. 8° 4’ to Nagpur in lat. 21°10’. The climate, therefore, 
may be generally described as exceedingly hot, intensely so in the provinces, where 
the Monsoons are slight and short in duration, asin the Ceded Districts and in 
the Collectorates of the N. Div. The S.W. Monsoon, commencing about April, 
thoroughly cools all the W. coast of the Madras P., se. the provinces of 
Travancore, Malabar, and Kanara, as well as part of Koimbatar and Maisar ; 
but the W. Ghats prevent its beneficial effects from being much felt further 
inland. On the other hand the N.E. Monsoon, which commences in Oct., is 
neither so strong nor so lasting, and hence the greater heat of the E. provinces, 
which are principally dependent upon it for rain. From the middle of Nov. till 
March is the best season for travelling. 


3, GOVERNMENT—CIVIL OFFICERS—ARMY. 

The Government of Madras is vested in a Governor and 3 members of Council, 
of whom the Commander-in-Chief is one. The other 2 are civilians. There 
have been 59 Governors since the time of Sir W. Langhorne in 1672. Of these 
the most distinguished were—Lord W, Bentinck, 30th Aug., 1803 ; Sir G. Barlow, 
24th Dec., 1807; and Sir T. Munro, 10th June, 1820. There are 3 Secretaries ; 
the Chief "Secretary, who, with 1 deputy, manages the Political, Public, and Judicial 
Department; the Secretary of the Revenue and Public Works D., to whom a 
deputy will probably be assigned, and has been applied for; and the Sceretary of 
the Military D., assisted by 1 deputy. There are 186 Civilians, of whom, on an 
average, about 49 are applied in exclusively judicial duties ; 94 are collectors of 
revenue, and magistrates; 34 are absent or unemployed; 7 studying at the col- 


no authentic returns of the revenue of Jaypur, Pudukéta, Cochin, Travancore, and the 
French Territory, In fact (with the exception of Puduk6ta, which is only 8 Zamindéri of the 
Madura Collectorate, and ought to be included in it) these States are not subject to the Civil 
Government of the Madras Presidency, though included in its territorial limits. The returns 
from them are submitted difcct to the Government of India in the political department. The 
Population returns are for 1853-4. A new census is about to be taken, 

* This tax was abolished in 1844, and is now collected only on the frontiers of foreign 
territories. When levied throughout the Presidency it amounted to £242,006. 

t The refunds of charges, and proceeds from public sales of provisions, etc., in the Military 
‘Departments, and items of profit and loss, are not included, With all these the total receipts 
‘would be 25,098,338, 
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TABLE OF CIVIL PAY. Sect. I. 
lege; and 11 engaged in the Accountant-General’s and other offices. The scale 
of allowance is shown in the following table :— 

Table of Civil Pay, per Mensem. - 

Member of Council and Chief Judge of Sadr and Faujdari’ Adalat... 6,333 
Member of Council, President of the Board of Revenue............. wee 6,333 
Commissioner N. Sarkars, who is 1st Member of Board of Revenue 5,000 
Accountant-General (including fees)..........:ssssssseeeees oo see 4,188 1 
Member of Legislative Council of India + 4,166 1 
Chief Secretary ...........000 + 4,166 1 
Puisne Judge of Sadr Adalat « 4,083 

2nd Member of Revenue Board. - 8,408 
Secretary in Revenue Department + 3,833 
Collector of Sea Customs ... . 8,179 

8rd Member Revenue Board . 3,016 1 
Sub-Treasurer (including fees) 2,672 1 


Deputy Accountant-General (do.) 
Collector of Ganjam and Aeeat te to Governor . 
Collector of Tanjar.... a saraccecscesesverane: 
Collector of Machlipatanam cob Eatebes sBesuceestesssbasée 
Collector of Vishakpatanam and Agent to Governor 
Inspector of Prisons ......... 
Director of Public Instruction 
Postmaster-General, or Collector, or 
Secretary to Revenue Board 
Sub-Secretary to ditto .. 
Register 8. C. and Translator to Government 
Register Sadr Court 
Deputy ditto ....... 
Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps . 
Governor’s Agent at Karndal.. 
Deputy-Secretary to Government 
Deputy-Collector of Sea Customs 
Subordinate Zila Judge ........ 
Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate . 
Head Assistant to Accountant-General . 
Head Assistant-Register Sadr Court... 
Second Assistant to Accountant-General . 
Head Assistant to Collector (above 6 years) 
Head Assistant to Collector (under 6 years) 
Assistant to Collector (above 6 years) . 
Assistant to Collector (under 6 a) = 
Senior Civilian without employ... 

Student at College [highest rate] 
Ditto [second].......... seeeeesens 
Ditto [lowest rate] 


2,679 
2,850 
2,583 


. 2,608 


2,600 
2,600 
2,600 
2,333 
2,000 
1,500 
2,259 
2,187 
1,300 
2,166 
2,000 
1,660 
1,500 
1,400 


. 1,166 


860 
700 
700 
733 
558 
525 
350 
350 
350 
300 
250 


eooooeoanmooosoooo oS OoaS 
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Pay of Native Civil Officers. MONTHLY. 

R 
700 
625 
500 


From 10 to 15 years as Sarishtadar in unsettled districts . 


oe oOoOPF 
oc coor 


Above 20 years as do. in settled do. aor 
» 15 to 20 a8 do. m do. do. 
$8 5 to 10 as do. in unsettled do. 60" 01 0 
Under 6 years as do. in do. do, 
From 10 to 16 as do. insettled do... } 280 0 0 
» 5toldas do. in do. do. 00 
Under 65 years as do, in do. do, 0 0 
Sadr Aming .........s000008 00 
District Munsifs, 1st class 00 
a9 2nd ,, 00 
” 8rd ya. 00 


Table of Rates for Payment of daily Bhdté. 
To Collector's HuzGr servants above the rank of Dafadér when on 


circuit, whose pay amounts to or exceeds 200 rupees .. 114 0 
To do. less than 200 and more than 100 rupees 015 0 
To do. ” 100 and more than 35 rupees 076 
To do. $9 35 and more than 10 rupees .. ee 03 9 


The above allowances are to be paid for the whole period the Kacheri is on 
circuit, except when a halt of more than 10 days is made: upon such occasions 
they will cease after the 10th day, until the setting out again of the Kacheri. 


Monthly Bhdtd. 
Racluhtadirs of the Board of Bal addon, to) the 
venue when required ire 0} ans . 
to travel in the provinces 87 8 0 keen bearers and corm uned 
upon public duty..........0 coolies, yy Govern- 


On account of all emit mr the 
To Gumfshtas accompanying ) 28 0 0 their travelling 16962 
them .....ssecee seesseenees charges of every : 

description. 


Peons escorting prisoners and witnesses beyond the limits of the , Sanctioned 
district to which they are attached, receive bh&ta at the rate of ) by Govern- 
one fn& each per diem, from and after the day on which they { ment on the 
may quit the limits of their own district until that of their re- ( 6th August, 
turn within those limits. 1839. 
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POWERS OF EUROPEAN AND NATIVE CIVIL OFFICERS-—JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Civil Jurisdiction. 

Village Mungifs—Are empowered to try suits, without appeal, for money or 
other personal property not exceeding 10 rupees. 

District Mungife—Have original jurisdiction in suits for land exempt from 
revenue, the annual produce of which does not exceed 100 rupees, and in all other 
suits the amount or value of which does not exceed 1,000 rupees. They, however, 
cannot receive suits in which they themselves, or their relatives or dependants, 
are parties, Nor can they try pauper suits unless referred to them by the Zila 
Judge. 

Sadr Amins—Have original jurisdiction in suits for land exempt from revenue, 
the annual produce of which does not exceed 260 rupees, and in all other suits, 
the amount or value of which does not exceed 2,500 rupees; but they cannot 
receive pauper suits unless referred to them by the Zila Judge. 

Subordinate Judges and Principal Sadr Amins—May hear and try appeals 
from District Munsifs, when referred to them by the Zila Judges, but when the 
Subordinate Court is established at a place remote from the Zila Court station, 
the Sadr ’Adalat, with the sanction of Government, may order appeals from the 
decisions or orders of District Munsifs stationed within the limits assigned to such 
Court to be preferred to the Subordinate Judge or Principal Sadr Amin of such 
Court. Their original jurisdiction extends to suits not exceeding 10,000 rupees. 

Assistant Judges—May hear and try appeals from Sadr Amins and District 
Munsifs, when referred to them by the Zila Judges. 

Zila Judges—Appeals from inferior Courts lie to Zila Judges. 

At stations where the Subordinate Court is presided over by a Principal Sadr 
Amin, appeals from decisions of European Officers of Government lie to Zila 
Judge, instead of the Principal Sadr Amin. 

Have original jurisdiction in all cases for not less than 10,000 rupees. 

Sadr ’Addlat—All appeals from decisions or orders of the Zila Courts lie to 
the Sadr ’ Adalat. 

All special appeals lie to the Sadr ’Adalat. 

The Sadr Adalat is empowered to call up from the Zila Courts, and try in the 
first instance, suits for 10,000 rupees and upwards. 

The Queen in Council—Appeals lie to the Queen in Council from decrees of 
the Sadr Adalat, in which the amount or value exceeds 10,000 rupees, 


No. of Courts. 


Sadr ’Ad&lat 1 | Principal Sadr Amins 12 


Zila Judges .. 20 | Mufti Sadr Amins, 20 
Assistant Judges 1 | Sadr Amins 2 
Subordinate Judges 9 | District Muns' 119 


Criminal Jurisdiction, 
Heads of Villages—Axe to apprehend offenders and forward them to the 
District Police, except in the trivial cases which they are empowered to punish. 
To report to the District Police-officers the arrival of suspicious persons. 
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To search for stolen property, on receiving information of such property being 
concealed. 

To take charge of strays and report each case to the District Police. 

To hold an enquiry when receiving information of the discovery of dead 
bodies supposed to have been murdered, and to send a notice of the same to the 
District Police-officer. 

Are empowered in trivial cases, such as abusive language, inconsiderable 
assaults or affrays, and petty thefts not exceeding 1 rupee, to confine the offender 
in the Village Chawadi for a period not exceeding 12 hours, or to put him in stocks 
for a time not exceeding 6 hours. 

Subordinate Officers of Police—Are not empowered to hear and determine 
complaints for petty offences ; they are required to hold enquiries in cases of a 
heinous nature, and to forward their proceedings to the District Police-officer for 
transmission to the Magistrate, or Criminal Courts. 

In all cases of murder they should proceed to the spot, examine the body and 
all other circumstances likely to lead to the discovery of the perpetrators. 

To search for stolen property. 

Not empowered to inflict punishment of any kind. 

Police Amins—Possess the same Police and Criminal powers as are vested in 
Tabsildars. 

Tahsilddrs—Are to act as Heads of Police, and to have charge in subordination 
to the Magistrate. To exercise general authority over all Subordinate Police- 
officers; are charged with the maintenance of the peace. To assist the village 
police in apprehending offenders. 

On receiving information of heinous offences, to apprehend the suspected per- 
sons, and, on apprehension, to examine the witnesses and forward proceedings to 
the Subordinate Judge. 

To communicate with each other information they may receive of offences 
committed, or of gangs of robbers, or of suspicious persons having entered or 
taken refuge in each others’ Districts. 

To pursue offenders into any District or Zila. 

In all cases of murder they shall proceed to the spot, examine the body and 
other circumstances likely to lead to the discovery of the perpetrators, 

To search for stolen property. 

To prevent Sati [the cremation of widows], to arrest persons selling or pawning 
property under suspicious circumstances, to prevent forcible occupation or scizure 
of lands, crops, or water. 

May punish cases of a trivial nature, such as abusive language and incon- 
siderable assaults or affrays, by a fine not exceeding 3 rupees, commutable to im- 
prisonment not exceeding 3 days, or to confinement in stocks for a time not 
exceeding 6 hours. 

In cases of petty theft, or cattle stealing, or killing or wounding cattle not 
attended with aggravating circumstances, and when the valuo of property shall 
not exceed 5 rupees, they may punish by imprisonment not exceeding 10 days. 

Magistrate—To apprehend offenders charged with crimes or misdemeanors. To 
take security for keeping the peace. 
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To apprehend and confine, or hold to bail, vagrants and suspicious characters. 

To have charge of the Police, and the maintenance of the peace. 

To require manufacturers of fire-arms and offensive weapons to take out 
licenses. 

To prevent forcible occupation or seizure of lands, crops, or water. 

To remove nuisances. 

To determine rates of hire for coolies, bearers, etc. 

To sell stray cattle if not owned. 

To prevent Sati. 

To receive complaints respecting false weights and measures. 

To appoint Police-officers. 

To bear and determine all petty cases, as abusive language, calumny, incon- 
siderable assaults or petty affrays, thefts unattended with aggravating circum- 
stances, petty cases of stealing, poisoning or maliciously killing, maiming or 
wounding cattle. 

May also exercise the powers vested in Subordinate Criminal Judges by Section 
7, Regulation X. of 1816. 

To report to Government before trying a case in which a British subject is 
charged with an offence committed in the territory of any Foreign State. 

To give immediate notice to Government on receiving charges of offences 


against the State. 
To act as guardian on behalf of any orphans or poor-children abandoned by 


their parents or convicted of vagrancy or any petty offence. 

To report to Government any particular cases which may render it advisable 
that an offence alleged to have been committed in a Foreign Territory should be 
investigated in a District near to such Territory. 

Powers—In petty cases of abusive language, calumny, or inconsiderable 
assaults, or affrays—imprisonment not exceeding 15 days or fine within 60 
rupecs. 

For petty theft and petty cases of poisoning, or maliciously killing, maiming 
or wounding cattle—corporal punishment not exceeding 90 stripes, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding 1 month. May adjudge solitary imprisonment when exer- 
cising the powers of Subordinate Criminal Judges, may punish by imprisonment 
not exceeding 6 months, with corporal punishment not exceeding 150 stripes, in 
cases of theft, or in other cases with fine not exceeding 200 rupees, commutable 
to imprisonment for a further period of 6 months. 

Sadr Amin—May be employed by Subordinate Judges in the investigation 
and decision of criminal cases under the same rule as Subordinate Criminal Judges, 
except that cascs committable to the Sessions Courts and those in which Europeans 
or Americans are concerned are not cognizable by them. 

When a Sadr Amin’s Court is established at a detached station, the Govern- 
ment may empower him to receive and dispose of criminal cases sent to him by 
the Police and Magistracy, for which the punishment shall not exceed the limi- 
tation prescribed by Section 7, Regulation X, of 1816. 

Subordinate Judge and Principal Sadr Amin—Are to take cognizance of only 
such cases as are brought before them by the Magistrate or Police-officers, except 
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in cases of gross and culpable neglect on the part of guards, whereby prisoners 
may have escaped from custody ; stealing, obliterating, injuring, or destroying 
judicial records ; perjury, subornation of perjury. 

Principal 8, Amin cannot receive charges against Europeans and Americans. 

Subordinate Judge and Principal S. Amin may communicate direct with, 
Police-officers, and call for documents from Magistrates and Police-officers. 

May punish or discharge prisoners, 

To commit to Session Courts all cases not punishable by themselves. 

Subordinate Judge to have charge of the jails. 

Principal 8. Amin not to have charge of jails except at a station detached 
from the Session Court. 

May act for the Magistrate for preserving the public peace or securing public 

. Offenders, when the Magistrate or his assistants are not present, and the case 
requires the immediate interference of the Magistracy. 

Powers—Two years’ imprisonment, corporal punishment not exceeding 150 
stripes. Fine not exceeding 200 rupees, 

Session Judges—To hold permanent Sessions for trial of Criminal cases cog- 
nizable by them, and committed by Subordinate Judge and Principal 8. Amin. 

To discharge the functions of Subordinate Judges when no Subordinate Court 
is established at the Zila stations. : 

To have charge of jails at stations where the Subordinate Court is presided 
over by a Principal S. Amin. 

To review all reports of cases disposed of by the Subordinate Criminal authori- 
ties and Magistracy, as well as all sentences and orders of the same. 

To refer to the Faujd4ri ’Adélat all cases requiring sentence of death or im- 
prisonment for life, or cases in which they differ from the Fatwa of Law-officer or 
verdicts of assessors and jurors, 

To report to Faujdari ’Adalat the misconduct, neglect, or incapacity of Magis- 
trates and Subordinate Criminal authorities. 

May communicate direct with District Police-officers. 

To visit and inspect the jails. 

Powers—Fourteen years’ imprisonment, corporal punishment 195 stripes. 

Faujddri 'Addlat—To take cognizance of all matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice in criminal cases, and the police of the country, and to submit to 
Government such suggestions regarding them as may be deemed advisable. 

To receive reports from Session Judges on the criminal system. 

A single Judge competent to exercise all the powers vested in two or more 
Judges except in trials where prisoners are liable to a sentence of death, and when 
asingle Judge does not concur with the Session Judge as to the conviction of the 
prisoner. 

May, on the representation of Magistrate, Subordinate Criminal or Session 
Judge, sanction the offer of a conditional pardon to one or more of the supposed 
accessories in heinous crimes, and confirm the same on the necessary condition 
being fulfilled. 

To prescribe the forms and fix the period for the transmission of all Reports 
Calendars, Registers, or other Statements, etc, _ 
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Powers—Death.* 

The Madras army consists of a body-guard of 127 troopers, who are with- 
drawn from, and form part of, the regts. of Light Cavalry; 8 regts. of Native 
Cavalry, of 376 men each; 1 brig. Horse Artillery, consisting of 4 European and 
2 native troops—European 483, and natives 216 men; 5 bat. Foot ditto—4 
European, 4 companies 339 men cach, 1 native, 6 companies 690 men each; 52 
regts, of Native Infantry, 843 each ; 3 regts. European Infantry, each 10 com- 
panies, 2,841; 1 corps of Engineers and Sappers, 1,229 men; 2 European veteran 
companies Artillery 125 men, and 2 of Infantry 115 men; 2 native veteran bat- 
talions 2,472 men. The entire strength of the army for the year 1856 is as follows:— 
European officers, 1,883; medical establishment, including veterinary surgeons, 
263; Europeans, 5,100, including H. M.’s troops in all 9,287; native troops, 
51,944; total, 59,180. 

To this is to be added the Haidarabad contingent, consisting of 4 companies 
of Artillery, 400 men; 4 regts, of Cavalry, 2,000 men; and 6 regts. of Infantry, 
4,800 men; in all7,200 men. The stations of this force are Bolaram, Aurang&- 
bad, Gulbarga, Elichpur, Mumid4bad, Maktal, Lingasur, Hingolf. 

There is further the Nagpur subsidiary force, consisting of 1 regt. of Irregular 
Cavalry, 500; 3 regts. of Infantry, 2,400; and 1 Horse Field Battery, 96; in 
all 2,996 men. 

Besides the above there are, also, the Nair brigade in Travancore, consisting 
of 2 bat. of Infantry, 1,670 men, and 30 Artillerymen, under 4 European com- 
missioned officers, and 40 native commissioned ditto. The Karndl Irregular 
Horse, consisting of 226 men, under 2 European commissioned officers and 9 
native officers, The MaisGr Silahdar Horse—7  regts., in all 2,679 men, entirely 
under native officers, of whom there are 56. They are termed Regimentdars, 
Risalahdérs, and Sarzafardars, who are all commissioned; and Sarpeshkars, 
Jam&dars, Zafardars, and Peshkars, who are non-commissioned. The Malabar 
Police Corps of 183 men, in 2 companies, each under a European officer ; and the 
Ganjam Police Sibandi of 155 men, under a Sardar, 2 Jamfdars, etc. Finally 
there is the Pegu Light Infantry bat., consisting of 1 European officer, 2 European 


* It seems desirable to note here a few of the differences between the Bengal and Madras 
civil aystem. 

There are no village Munsifs in Bengal. 2 

Munsifs are placed at various towns or large villages in 8 Bengal district. There may be 
from 8 to 12 in a district. In Bengal they are of two grades. The lowest can try cases involv- 
ing property of the amount of 300 rupees, and the highest can go as far as 1,000 rupees. 

Sadr Am{ins can generally try cases up to 5,000 rupees in value. 

Principal Sadr Am{ns can try cases in which the amount of the property in dispute is un- 
limited. Appeals from them go direct to the Sadr ’Adélat. 

There are neither Subordinate nor Assistant Judges in any part of the Bengal Presidency. 
At Madras the.e was, till recently, not much more than a verbal difference between an As- 
sistant and a Subordinate Judge—if the post be held by an English covenanted servant. The 
Assistant Judges have now no criminal or original civil jurisdiction. 

A Sarishtad4r in Bengal is the head native ministerial officer in a court, whether it be the 
court of a Civil and Sessions Judge, of a Collector, or of 8 Magistrate, or even of a Native 
Judge. He generally sits at the right hand of the presiding officer; reads out the depositions 
of witnesses; countersigns many of the orders issued from the court; and is generally re- 
spousible for the conduct of the details of business, 

Few Sarishtadérs in Bengal get more than 100 rupees a month. 
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non-commissioned officers, and 930 men. This corps is at present very short of 
its full complement. 

In round numbers, therefore, the Madras army may be said to form a grand 
total of 75,000 men. 


4, OBJECTS OF INTEREST TO THE TRAVELLER—NATURAL PRODUCTS. 


The western Ghats present the greatest attractions to the tourist in quest of 
beautiful scenery, as also to the sportsman. Under the head of Scenery most 
worthy of a visit may be classed the Wélgiri Hills; the Animallé Hills; the pro- 
vince of Kurg; the Falls of the Kaveri; the Falls of Gerseppa; the Falls of 
Kutaliam and Pdpandsham; and the whole Coast of Kanara and Malabar. The 
Collectorates of §. Arcot, Salem, Trichin&palli (Trichinopoly), Tanjar, and 
Madura are full of the most interesting remains of HindG architecture, at the 
same time that they possess remarkable ‘public works, and are rich in natural 
products. 

The finest specimens of Hind& architecture are the Pagodas of Conjeveram, 
Mahdbalipuram, Chelambram, Shrirangam, Kumbhakonam, Tanjir, Madura, and 
Rdmeshwaram; and the Choultry of Trimal Naik at Madura, 

The Hill Forts of Vélir, Chitradrug, Suvarnadrug, Ambir, Nandidrug, and 
Rayakéta, may be taken as specimens of native fortresses. 

The best specimens of English Cantonments are that at BengalGr and the 
Artillery Cantonment at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

The rice cultivation of TanjGr, the tobacco and cotton of Koimbattr, the 
coffee plantations of the Shiva Rai Hills near Salem, the sandal wood, pepper, and 
cardamoms of certain localities on the Malabar coast, the Teak Forests of the same 
coast, the Pearl Fishery at Tutikorin, and the Iron Works at Bépur, deserve most 
attention from those who are disposed to occupy themselves with the resources of 
the Presidency. 

The Chief Public Works are the railroad in progress to Bengalar, under which 
may be noticed the fine stone bridge across the Ponn&r at Trivellam, near Arcot; 
Anakatt across the Godavari at Dauleshwaram in the R&jamahéndri Collectorate ; 
the Anakatt across the Krishna river at Baizw&da in the Guntar Collectorate; 
the Grand Anakatt of the Kavéri, 10 m. E. of Trichinapalli; Colonel Cotton’s 
Anakatts, called also the Upper and Lower Anakatt, near the same place; 
the Bridges between Tanjar and Trivifr, and that erected by Captain Lawford 
across the Kavéri on the high road from Trichin4palli to Madras, consisting of 32 
elliptic arches, each with a span of 49 ft.; also the bridge erected by the same 
officer on the same road across the Kolerun,—this truly noble bridge is half-a-mile 
in length, and has 32 elliptic arches, each with a span of 60 ft.; it cost £15,000: 
and the Great Tanks, of which the following are the most remarkable specimens :— 
The triangular Lingamprithi tank in the Rajamahéndri Collectorate, 2} m. long 
and 1 broad at base, constructed 170 years ago by a Zamindér of Peddapur; the 
B&pétla tank in Guntar, 8 m. in circumference ; the Bhisrapatanam tank, 13 m. 
in circumference ; that of Gurgi, 12 m. ; those of Shengamnalla and Dharmaveram, 
each 11 m. in circumference ; and that of Daroji, 9 m., inthe Ballari Collectorate. 
The Kavéripak tank, 10 m. E. of Arcot, the dam of which is 4 m. long; that of 
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Chambrambikam, in the same Collectorate, 20 m. in circumference, and watering 
68 flourishing villages ; and the Viranam tank, also in the same Collectorate, which 
is the largest in S. India, its band or dam being 12m. in length. This last tank 
is, however, both as to supply of water and embankment, not in good order. 

The magnificent burracks at Trimalgadi, the new cantonment at Sikandar&bad, 
which cost about £120,000 ; and those at Jakatalla, near Kun4r, on the Nilgiris, 
which cost £140,000, especially deserve notice. 


5, ARCHITECTURAL TOUR. 


MADRAS TO RAMNAD AND MADURA AND BACK BY SALEM AND Aanf. 
815M. 4¥, 40 pays. 


Days. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. ur Arr, Dep. 
Madras. 
Sadras (7 Pagodas) 404 1 3 
Pondicheri 88 1 3 5 
Kudalar... 100 6 5 6 
Chelambram (Pagoda, and Porto Novo and Devikota, time 
allowing) ...... - 1260 be 9 


Kumbhakonam (Pagoda ‘and Lower ‘Anakatt) 
Tiruvadiar (Tanjar and 4 bridges on road thither) + 1933 11 18 
Kovalidi (Grand Anakatt) ....... abeeddesvacatateutemts -. 213 6 13 14 
‘Trichinapalli (Fort, Pagodas of Shrirangam, Upper Anakatt) 225 2 14 17 
Tirupatidr (Pudukéta, capital of Tondiman R4j4) 277 6 18 19 
Ramnsd (Pagodas) ..... 3394 20 21 
Rameshwaram (Pagoda) 376 7 22 23 
Madura (Pagodas, Palace and Choultry of Trimal Naik)... 4823 24 27 
Dindigal (Fort, Pagoda) 6222 28 29 
Karar (Station) 6675 «29-80 
Namkal (Fort) .. 6886 30 31 
Salem (Station, Shiva’ Rai Hills) 620 1 31 86 
Arai (Fort) ..sssssesee 7325 36 38 
Conjeveram (Pagodas) . 7682 38 39 
Madras 816 4 40 


By proceeding to Madura direct from Trichinapalli 6 days may be saved, and 
the route may be still further reduced 5 days by going direct from Trichin4palli to 
Salem, and a very interesting tour will still be made, sufficient to give the traveller 
a good acquaintance with the best structures of the Hindds. 


172 6 10 11 


PICTURESQUE TOURS, 


MADRAS TO BENGALOR BY SERINGAPATAM, MAISGR (MYSORE), KURG, AND THE 
N{LGIRI HILLS, RETUBNING BY KOIMBATGR AND SALEM, 943m. 5 F, 
42 DAYS. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. MF. Arr. Dep. 
Rajé Chattram (Conjeveram reer 39 6 1 2 
Arcot (Fort and Station) ............. 70 5 3 4 
Véltir (Fort and Station).........cseccsscsssonseecseneesees 84 3 4 5 
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MOF 
188 3 
212 6 
290 0 


a 
PRINCIPAL PLACE! arr. 
6 
if 
9 

329 7 10 12 
12 
14 
16 
19 


* Hosar (Remount Depét)... 
Bengalar (Station) .. 
Shiva Samudram (Falls. of ‘the Kavéri’ 
MaisGr (Seringapatam) .... 
Hunsdr (Government Farm) 
Merk&r& (Picturesque Scenery o: 
Kannanar ....... 


357 2 
- 403 0 
+ 4757 


Utakamand (Nilgiri Hills) 605 1 27 
Koimbatar (Pagodas, tobacco and cotton culture, also 

Animallé Hills) .. Sesh ecopedsscetaeee. 6523 28 38 
Salem (Shiva Rai Hills, coffee plantations, and Indian steel 

manufacture) .. 7510 34 38 
Ami (Fort) . . 8634 40 41 
Madras .. 943 6 42 


By going direct from MaisGr to Utakamand, and leaving out the Kurg country, 
this tour may be shortened 6 days. 


COAST OF MALABAR AND KANARA. 

A tour along this coast may be made in a palanqueen or on horseback; or a 
native vessel may be hired for from £10 to £15 a month, and the chief places con- 
veniently visited. The names of the principal places worthy of a visit are as 
follows, in their order from S. to N.:— 

Cochin (Jew Colony, Animallé Hills). © Mangalar (Pagodas). 
Kalikodu (Calicut). Karikal (Jain Temple and Gigantic 
Statue). 
Mahe and Tellicheri (French Settle- Barkar (Ruined Temples). 
ment). 
Bépur ee Works), Kondapur (Fishery). 
Kannanar (Cantonment). Honéwar (Falls of Gerseppa). 
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CENTRE DIVISION. 


Preliminary Information. 


1. Bounparies AND GENERAL AsPEcT oF THE DrvistoN—SvB-DIVISIONS AND 
Curer Towns.—2. Historica, SxetcH—CasTEs—EMPLOYMENTS OF THR 
Natives, 


1, BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE DIVISION—SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
CHIEF TOWNS. 


This division, lying between 11° 30’ and 16° 30’ N. lat., and 78° 30’ and 81° 
E. long. is in length about 400 miles, and in breadth from 50 to 100 miles. The 
river Krishna bounds it on the N., and separates it from the Collectorate of 
Machlipatanam ; while the Kolerun branch of the K4véri forms its 8. limit, and 
divides it from Trichin4palli and Tanjar. On the W. it borders on Salem, 
Kadapa, and the Nizam’s territory, and on the E. it is washed by the ocean. 

The general aspect of the country towards the coast is low and sandy, with 
occasional patches of stunted jungle and long lines of cocoa nut and Palmyra 
trees. Inland the soil is richer and more productive, the inferior kind being red 
and gravelly, and the best land dark loam. 

‘here is a gradual rise towards the W., until the scattered hills, growing more 
numerous, form a continuous line with the E. Ghats, which separate Nellar from 
Kadapa. 
The Ponnfr (or Pennfr) and Palar rivers divide this whole extent of country 
into three nearly equal portions. 

The Sub-Divisions of the Collectorates comprised in this division and their 
Chief Towns are as follows :— 


GUNTGR (INCLUSIVE OF THE HILL DISTRICT OF PALNAD). 


TMT EOM ET. cant torn NRO, Die, 
1 Timmarakota Timmarakota 78 
2 Dachépalli Dachépalli 49 
3 mondavid or Kondgr qondarid 14 
4 Mangalagadi ‘angalagadi 12 
5 Guntar Guntar 247 - 
6 Répalli Répalli* 29 
7 Marutor Marutar 36 
8 Sattinapalli Sattinapalli 21 
9 Prattepid or Parlap&du Prattepad 12 
10 Innakonda or Vinukonda Vinukonda 50 
11 Narsaravupét Narsaravupét 27 
12 Ponnar Ponnar 17 
13 Kamalp&d or Kurapad Krosar 26 
14 Bapétla Bapétla 32 


* There are no direct routes from Madras to most of the chief towns above mentioned. It 
will be necessary for travellers, nearly in all cases, to go to the chief town of the District 
first, and then wend their way to the place to which they wish to go. 
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NELLGR. 
Tanase getronston yer towns, oH, HS, 
1 Chendalar : Addinki 95 
2 Inamanamellor Inamanamellar 82 
8 Vangavolu (Ongole) Vangavolu 17 
4 Davagudor Ponnalar 15 
6 Badapudi Kandukér 53 
6 Saidapur Saidapur 26 
7 + Wudiargadi Wudiargadi 36 
8 Kéliga Kaligadi 36 
* 9 Ravar Devarayapatti 40 
10 Gundavolu Rapur 33 
11 Punalatalpur Todaru 13 
12 Kavalli Kavalli 33 
13 Sangam Sangam 20 
14 Talamanchi Allar 7 
16 Nellar Nellar 108 3. 
16 Kéta Kéta 28 
17 Sarvapalli Gudar 23 
CHENGALPATT. 
‘Teluks or Sub-divisions, Chief Towns. sro ggauee ,, Diatance oe 
1 Nayar Ponnéri 20 60 
2 Peddapalliam Tiruvallar 30 36 
3 Punamalli Punamalli 13 28 
4 Saidapét Saidapét 7 30 
6 Tiruparar Tiruparar 28 16 
6 Monimangalam Shri Perumbudar 26 22 
7 Chengalpatt Tirukakshikonam 44 8 
8 Kanchiveram (Conjeveram) Kanchiveram 46 22 
9 Uttaramallar Uttaramallar 64 18 
10 Karungali Madrantikem 61 15 
MADRAS COLLECTORATE. 
Sub-divisions. 
1 Muttial Pét 9 Vepe: 
3 Muti aik'sPét} Black Town 19 Paveavrékam 
3 Chintadripét 11 Nadumbare 
4 St. Thomé : 12 Chetpatt 
5 Triplicane G 13 Perumbar 
6 Komaléshwaram Kovil 14 Vaisarp&di 
7 Nangambakam 16 Erungundam 
8 Elambar 16 Tondiarpét 
(See under Madras for explanation of names). 
N. ARCOT. 
‘Tétuke or Sub-divisions. Obtef Towns, eebistenee, Distance, 
1 Chittar Chittar 98 29 
2 Tirupati Tirupati 80 67 
3 Kavéripak Walajahpét 42 36 
4 Sholingad Sholinga 62 15 
6 Tiruvel Tiravelam 78 8 
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Téluks or Sub-divisions. Chief Towns. Pel tin cele tea 
6 S&tgad Guriattam 104 34 
7 + Kadapanattam Palmanér 124 64 
8 Arcot Arcot 70 3 
9 Vélar Vélar 84 14 
10 Tiruvatar Tiruvatar 65 26 
11 Polar Polar 96 34 
12  Wandiwash Wandiwash 72 38 
13 Satweid Nagalapuram 42 50 
14 Penmarri Penmarri 88 36 
16 Venkatagadi Két Palmanér 124 54e 
8. ABCOT. 
‘Téluks or Sub-divisions, Chief Towns, ee Sang een 
1 Tindevanam Tindevanam 76 40 
2 = Tiruvadi Tiruvadi 110 4 
3 Villapuram. Villapuram 98 28 
4 Bhawangadi Bhawangadi 124 22 
6 Man&rgadi Manargadi 140 37 
6 Chelambram Chelambram 129 24 
7 =Trinomalli Trinomalli ” 70 
8 Verdachelam Verdachelam 5 37 
9 Ellavansar Ellavansar ” 48 
10 Tirukallar Tirukallar ” 46 
11 Kallakurchi Kallakurchi 3 66 
12 Gintest Chaitpét ” 72 
13 Gadalar (Cuddalore) Manjakuppamt or New Town 3 


The distances given above from Madras cannot be depended upon, as they v: 
according to the route that may be taken to reach the place. : ay 


2. HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


Of this Division the Collectorate of Chengalpatt has been longest in the pos- 
session of the English, having been ceded to them by the Nuw&b of Arcot in 
1763, in return for services rendered to him; and his grant was confirmed by a 
sanad or imperial rescript from the King of Delhi in 1765, Previous to this, the 

ossessions of the Company were confined to the narrow slip which is now covered 

yy the City of Madras and its suburbs, forming the Madras Collectorate. Chen- 

alpatt was formerly called the ‘ Jagir’ or Fief, a name which is still often used. 
The Company at first preferred leasing their new acquisition to the Nuw&b to 
taking charge of it themselves, which they did not do till 1780. In that year,. 
and previously in 1768, it was desolated with fire and sword, by Haidar ’Ali. In 
1783, the Company let it out in 14 large farms, on leases of 9 years; and in the 
following year they appointed a Resident to superintend the revenue. In 1786 a 
superintendent was appointed, who shortly after assumed the sole charge; but 
2 years after the Jagir was divided into 2 Collectorates, and next year into 3, when 
the office of superintendent was abolished. In the same oe (1789) the land was 
re-let in smaller portions. In Nov., 1794, Mr. Lionel Place was appointed sole 


* The Kadapanuttam and Venkatagadi Téluks are under the same Tahsfldér; hence the 
same town is the chief town of both. 

+ Manjakuppam was formerly the chief town of the Taluk; but Cuddalore is now the resi- 
dence of the principal officers. 
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collector, and introduced great reforms and improvements. In 1802 a permanent 
assessment was introduced, and the Collectorate was divided into 64 Mutas or 
estates, paying from 7,000 to 16,000rs. each per annum. All these were subse- 

juently bought up by Government, the proprietors having fallen into arrears, so 
that the system is now that of ryotwar. The ancient Tamil Mirdsi tenure exists 
here, as also in N. and §. Arcot, but not so fully asin Tanjar. The proprietors of 
such lands have exemptions from assessment, and also enjoy certain fees from the 
other cultivators. 

N. and 8. Arcot were acquired by the Company with the rest of the Karnatak, 
on the death of Umdatu ’l-Umar&, the last reigning Niwab, who expired on the 
15th of July, 1801, His eldest son, Ali Husain, was set aside, and the title of 
Nuwab conferred on another son, Azimu-’d-daulat, on condition of his ceding his 
territories. At that time there were in N. Arcot several independent vassals, 
whose fiefs have all lapsed, with the exception of Kallar and Pulicherla, in the 
Chandragadi Taluk; of Venkatagadi, Tumba, and Nargunti, in that of Chittar ; 
and of Karkambaddi and Krishnapuram near Tirupati, which last were granted 
500 years ago for protecting the pagoda of Tirupati and the pil ims. The 
ChittGr Palegars, or barons, claim descent from functionaries of the Rajas of 
Vijayanagar. Arni is also a fief in the family of a Marétha Brahman. There 
are also 2 great Zamindaris of Kalastri (part of which is in Nellar) and Kavet- 
nagar, paying 190,393, and 187,663rs. tribute respectively. 

NellGr was ceded to the English by the Nawab of the Karnatak at the same 
time as Arcot. There are in it three great Zamind&ris—Venkatagadi, Chundi, 
and Mutiélpad. The portion of the Kalastri barony which is in Nellar, contains 
copper mines, which were worked from 1801—1806. 

untGr, formerly called Murtazanagar, was granted to the Company by.the 
sovereign of Delhi, in 1765, in a decree obtained by Clive, then governor of 
Bengal. The Madras Government, however, ceded it as a Jagir to Basflat Jang, 
elder brother of the Nizdm, contrary to the wishes of the Supreme Government, 
who restored it tothe Nizam in 1780, and thus detached him from an alliance 
with Haidar Ali. Basalat Jang died in 1782, and in 1788 the Company took 
possession of the Collectorate. The Bengal revenue system was introduced in 
1801, In 1896 the Pindéris made a most destructive inroad into Guntdr, in 
which they plundered 339 villages, killed 182 persons, wounded 505, and tortured 
in different ways 3,603, Guntar was formerly reckoned one of the N. Sarkars, 
and formed part of the ancient Kalinga, as did Nellar. The other Collectorates 
of the C. Division were the ancient Dravida. 

The early history of these provinces is veiled in obscurity. Guntar and Nellar 
were, it is supposed, anciently included in the province of Andhra (see N. Div.) 
The rest of the Centre Division formed part of the ancient province of Dravida 
Proper. Wilks states that this territory was ruled before the Christian era by the 

ukia dynasty, to which the Kadamba succeeded, and this line of princes, 
again, terminated in the 2nd century, a.p. The next rulers of this province 
appear to have been the R4jés of Kanchi or Conjeveram, who were conquered by 
e Chola Princes about the 8th century. In the 16th century the country became 
subject to the Rajas of Viopanagar, whose empire was crushed by the confederate 
M adan kings of the Dakhan, at the fatal battle of Tellikéta in 1564, when 
Bam R&j&, the 7th monarch of the house of Narsingh, with all his principal 
officers, fell. His descendants, however, though driven from their possessions 
near the Tunga Bhadra, continued to maintain themselves with varying fortune in 
the districts which form the present Centre Division of the Madras Presidency. 
They fixed their head-quarters sometimes at Chandragadi, sometimes at Vélar, 
and again at Chengalpatt, until the Marfthas—and, shortly afterwards, the 
Europeans—came upon the stage. 
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The bulk of the population in this Division consists of the descendants of the 
Aboriginal Ugrian race, on which, in remote ages, the pure Hindas or Aryans 
grafted themselves. Some tribes of this type still exist in their original savage 
state, differing little from the beasts of the forests. Such are the Chenchis, near 
the Pallikat lake. They have high cheek bones, flat noses, and altogether a 
Scythian physiognomy. They go nearly in a state of nudity, and have no know- 
ledge of a God, or belief in a future state. 

Other castes are such as are usually met with in other parts of India, the great 
bulk of the people being Hind@, and a very small portion Muhammadans. The 
jealousy of caste is carried to a great height, particularly of those 2 sections of 
traders and artificers called the right-hand and left-hand castes (See Buchanan, 
vol. i., p. 77). Even of late years blood has been shed in these caste disputes ; 
and at Vélar on one occasion so serious an outbreak took place on this account 
that only European troops and artillery could stop the struggle. 
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The bulk of the population in this Division consists of the descendants of the 

aon the Ugrian race, on which, in remote ages, the pure HindGs or Aryans 

themselves. Some tribes of this type still exist in their original savage 

wate, differing little from the beasts of the forests. Such are the Chenchis, near 

the Pallikat lake. They have high cheek bones, flat noses, and altogether a 

poythian phy physiognomy. They go nearly in a state of nudity, and have no know- 
ge of a God, or belief ina future state. 

Other castes are such as are usually met with in other parts of India, the great 
bulk of the people being Hinda, and a very small portion Muhammadans. The 
jealousy of caste is carried to a ‘great height, particularly of those 2 sections of 
traders and artificers called the right-hand and left-hand castes (See Buchanan, 
vol. i, p. 77). Even of late years blood has been shed in these caste disputes ; 
and at Véldr on one occasion’ so serious an outbreak took place on this account 
that only European troops and artillery could stop the struggle. 
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LONDON TO MADRAS. 
Sovruamrton to Mapras.— The 
journey from England to Madras occupies 
about 40 days.—See Introduction. —_-} 


MADRAS.—1. Arrival at Madras 
2. Servants.—3. Hotels at Madras— 
Madras Club.—4. Plan of Madras.— 
5. Sights of Madras—Fort St. George 
—Arsenal—St. Andrew's Church— 
The Mint—Statue of Sir T. Munro— 
Government House— Patace of the 
Nittodb— University and Central Mu- 
seum — Cathedral — St. Thomas's 
Mount—List of Churches and In- 
stitutions, 

Madras.—All writers agree that a 
‘worse site was never chosen for a great 
city than in the case of Madras, The 
roadstead is open to all winds, except 
from the west ; and, in case of a sudden 
gale, there is no security for vessels, 
save in slipping their cables and Putting 
out to sea. There is no navigable river 
to bring down the wealth of the in- 
terior ; the soil, a sandy clay, is but 
moderately productive ; and the heat is 
so intense that, during the hottest 
months, the thermometer, in a well- 
appointed room, often rises to 96°. Yet, 
80 attractive is every place in which 
Government centres, that though Fort 
St. George, as the Fort of Madras (said 
by some to be Mandir-r4j, ‘‘ Central 
government,” but prop. Mandraj,* of 
unknown etymology,) is called, dates no 

. raged! 
of the Ralde Sr Stjauanat whe granted the 
English permission to remove to Madras, and 


to erect 4 fort there, expressly stipulated that 
the new to 
Shrt-Ranga- 


wn was to be called by his name, 
—Kedjd-patanam ; but the local go- 
vernor or Naik, Damarla Venkatadrf, through 
whose instrumentality the grant had been 
procured, had previously intimated that he 
would have the new settlement founded in 
thename of his father, Chennappa; and this 


earlier than 1639 a.p. ; and the English, 
under their Factory Chief, Mr. Francis 
Day, then first removed thither from 
Armagon,t 36 m. to the N. of Pulicat, 
which had been their earliest settlement 
on the coast of Coromandel (prop. Chola- 
mandal, “Territory of the Cholas,” or 
from Cholum, a kind of grain “ Holeus 
Saccharatus”),f the population had, 
notwithstanding, risen in a century to a- 
quarter of a million, and is now officially 
given at 720,000, 

1. Arrival at Madras.—The danger 
of crossing the surf has, no doubt, been 
somewhat exaggerated. In calm wea- 
ther this foaming barrier may be passed 
in the massulah,§ or ‘fishing-boat,” 
without risk, But when a red and 
white chequered flag is hoisted at the 
Master attendant’s flagstaff (as it is 
during storms, and from the 15th Oct., 
when the N.E. Monsoon commences, 


name, having probably been given before the 
cution of the Royal grant, was never 
superseded, and Chennapatanam, “the city of 
Chennappa,” is the word still in’ general use 
among the natives in speaking of Madras. 


+ The word Armagon itself is properly Ar 
‘mogam (Tamil dr, “six,” and mogam, for Skr. 
mukham, “ face”), the “ six-taced,” an epithet 
of Kartikeya, the God of War; from whom 
many Hindus are named Shanmogam, “Six- 
faced.” ‘The name Armagon was given by the 
English to Durgar4zdpatanam, a small port 
36 m. N. of Pulicat, when they began to trade 
in 1635." They gave it this name in honour of 
Armogam Mudelidr, the chief man of the 
locality. 


t Such is the popnlar etymology; but the 
real origin of the word Coromandel is as fol- 
lows :—There is a small fishing village a few 
miles 8. of Pulicat, called Kari-manal, “ black 
sahd,” which to this day is called in advertise- 
ments “Coromandel.” The Dutch who first 
landed at this village corrupted the word, 
and by a strange fate this insignificant place 
has given a name to the whole coast. 

4 These boats are made of planks sewed to- 
gether with coir twine, without any nails or 
iron clamps, ‘Thus constructed, they yield to 
the force of the waves, and are saved from 
being broken up by their elasticity. The 
ware massulah is derived from mi Hi,“ & 
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LONDON TO MADRAS. 
Sovrmampton to Mapras.— The 
journey from England to Madrasoccupies 
about 40 days.—See Introduction. 


MADRAS,—1. Arrival at Madras= 
2. Servants—3. Hotels at Madras— 
Madras Club.—4. Plan of Madras.— 
5. Sights of Madras—Fort St. George 
—Arsenal—St. Andrew's Church— 
The Mint—Statue of Sir T. Munro— 
Government House — Palace of the 
Niwdb—University and Central Mu- 
seum — Cathedral — St. Thomas's 
Mount—List of Churches and In- 
stitutions, 

Madras,—All writers agree that a 
worse site was never chosen for a great 
city than in the case of Madras. The 
roadstead is open to all winds, except 
from the west ; and, in case of a sudden 
gale, there is no security for vessels, 
save in slipping their cables and putting 
out to sea, There is no navigable river 
to bring down the wealth of the in- 
terior; the soil, a sandy clay, is but 
moderately productive ; and the heat is 
eo intense that, during the hottest 
months, the thermometer, in a well- 
appointed room, often rises to 96°. Yet, 
#0 attractive is every place in which 
Government centres, that though Fort 
St. George, as the Fort of Madras (said 
by some to be Mandir-r4j, “ Central 
government,” but prop. Mandraj,* of 
unknown etymology,) is called, dates no 


* The of Chandragadi, a descendant 
of the Rajas of Bijanugar, who nted the 
English permission to remove to Madras, and 
to erect a fort there, expressly stipulated that 
the new town was to be called by his name, 
Si ‘Rdjd-patanam ; but the local go- 
vernor or Naik, Damarla Venkatadri, through 
whose instrumentality the grant had been 
procured, had previously intimated that he 
‘would have the new settlement founded in 
thename of his father, Chennappa; and this 


earlier than 1639 a.p. ; and the English, 
under their Factory Chief, Mr. Francis 
Day, then first removed thither from 
Armagon,t 86 m. to the N. of Pulicat, 
|-which had been their earliest settlement 
on the coast of Coromandel (prop. Chola- 
mandal, “Territory of the Cholas,” or 
from Cholum, a kind of grain “ Holcus 
Saccharatus”),¢ the population had, 
notwithstanding, risen in a century to a- 
quarter of a million, and is now officially 
given at 720,000. 


1. Arrival at Madras,—The danger 
of crossing the surf has, no doubt, been 
somewhat exaggerated. In calm wea- 
ther this foaming barrier may be passed 
in the massulah,§ or “fishing-boat,” 
without risk. But when a red and 
white chequered flag is hoisted at the 
Master attendant’s flagstaff (as it is 
during storms, and from the 15th Oct., 
when the N.E. Monsoon commences, 


name, having probably been given before the 
execntion of the Royal grant, was never 
superseded, and Chennapatanam, “the city of 
Chennappa,” is the word still in general use 
among the natives in speaking of Madras, 


+ The word Armagon itself is properly Ar- 
mogam (Tarai dr, “six,” and mogam, for Skr. 
mukham, “ face", the * six-taced,” an epithet 
of Kartikeya, the God of War; from whom 
many Hindus are named Shanmogam, “Six- 
faced.” ‘The name Armagon was given by the 
English to Durgaraz4patanam, a emall port 
36 m. N. of Pulicat, when they began to trade 
i605, They gave tt this name in honour of 
Armogam Mudeliér, the chief man of the 
locality. 

+ Buch is the popnlar etymology; 
real origin of the word Coromandel 
lows :—There is # small fishing vill 
miles 8. of Pulicat, called Kari-manal, “black 
satd,” which to this day is called in advertise- 
ments “Coromandel.” ‘The Dutch who first 
landed at this village corrupted the word, 
and by a strange fate this insignificant place 
has given a name to the whole coast. 

§ These boats are made of planks sewed to- 
gether with coir twine, without any nails or 
iron clamps, ‘Thus constructed, they yield to 
the force of the waves, and aro saved from 
being broken up by their elasticity. Th 
word massutah is derived from machhit, “a 
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till the end of Dec.),* asa warning not 
to cross, those who are, nevertheless, 
resolved to make the attempt, must pre- 
pare for some trial of their nerves. Cap- 
tains of ships, and others whose busi- 
ness is urgent, do often come through, 
even when the warning flag is flying, 
and not unfrequently bring with them 
boxes and other lumber, by which the 
danger is much increased. In those 
cases the adventurous massulah is fol- 
lowed by one or more catamarans (the 
word is derived from the Tamil words 
kddu, “forest,” and maram, “tree,” 
“a log from the jungle ;” or kattu, “to 
tie,” and maram, “ tree”), asort of raft, 
consisting of three logs tied together, 
with three spreaders and cross lashings. 
The logs are from 20 to 26 ft. in length, 
and 23 to 3} ft.in breadth. The centre 
log is much the largest, with a curved 
surface at the fore end, which finishes 
upwards to a point, The side logs are 
similar in form, but smaller, having 
their sides straight and fitted to the 
centre log. There is also a smaller 
catamaran, consisting of a single log 
about 8 ft. long. These rafts have a 
small sail, and are paddled by one or 
two men, who speculate on the chance 
of a reward in case of rescuing the vic- 
tims of an upset. In fine weather the 
surf breaks about 300 ft. from the shore, 
in squally weather about 450 ft., but 
during gales from the E. nearly 1,000 
ft. In calm weather the surf wave is 
about 3 ft. high, in squally about 6 ft., 
in storms 14 ft. It is more dangerous 
to come on shore in a heavy surf than 
to go off to sea, as it is more difficult to 
keep the boat end on. There are two 
lines of surf, between which it is pos- 
sible for a boat to keep its position 
without crossing either barrier, The 
outer wave, called the male surf, is 
much the more formidable; and when 
the storm-flag is up, boatmen sometimes 
wait many minutes, watching a good 
opportunity to pullin. It is then that 
they make a demand for a douceur, 
which, under the unpleasant circum- 
stances of the case, is but seldom re- 
fused. The great art is to ride in on 


* During this period sea insurances are 
doubled. 
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one wave, keeping the boat straight, 
and then pull away from its successor, 
80 as to avoid being pooped, in which 
case the boat would be inevitably 
swamped. Nor is the result less dis- 
astrous should the boat turn broadside 
on, for then, too, it is certain to be 
struck and overset, In such a catas- 
trophe there would be but small chance 
of escape for European passengers, for 
only the most consummate skill in 
swimming could save life, even were 
the ever-watchful sharks eluded. The 
rowers of the catamarans, indeed, are 
continually washed off and regain their 
logs, but their powers of natation are 
matchless, and their dark skin does not 
so readily betray them to the shark : 
yet, in spite of these advantages, they 
often perish, and of late, especially, 
several fatal cases have occurred. 
soon as the boat is resigned to the surf, 
it is hurried along with great rapidity, 
and at last tossed up astern, till it is 
almost perpendicular. The sensation is 
like that experienced when taking a leap 
on horseback. The instant the first 
surf has broken, the boatmen pull 
furiously to escape the next, shouting 
“ Hillea, hillea,” ‘‘ Pull, pull.” Some- 
times their cry is “Javier, Javier,” an 
appeal to the celebrated St. Xavier, who 
visited the fishermen all along this coast, 
from Cape Komorin, converted many, 
and is still revered by them. The 
second surf carries the boat to the 
shore, and at such stormy times the 
prow impinges with great force, so as 
not rarely to split, and bestow more 
water than is pleasant on those about 
to land. A number of men, however, 
stand ready to catch the boat and drag 
it clear of the reflux, and of danger 
from the next surf. 

2. Servants— As soon as landed, 
strangers are surrounded by a tribe of 
most importunate native servants of all 
kinds, who keep up a distracting hubbub 
of broken English, to which it is a 
pitiable thing to listen. Servants who 
speak English may be hired for 10rs. a 
month — palankeen bearers 6ra, a 
month—per man. i 

3. Hotels at Madras.—The best thing, 
of course, to be done, if no friends come 


Madras. 


to meet one, is to get into a palankeen 
and be carried to the club, if a bachelor ; 
or, if travelling with ladies, to some 
friend’s house. There are, indeed, hotels 
which may be repaired to as a dernier 
ressort. These are Valu Mudeliar’s 
Family Hotel, Myrtle Grove House, 
near the Club, which is tolerable; Iyah 
Mudeliar’s (The Elphinstone) 35, Mount 
Road; and the Clarendon Hotel, more 
indifferent, but conveniently situated for 
travellers on the Esplanade, near the 
beach and Black Town. But it cannot 
be too often repeated that, to one igno- 
rant of the languages and customs of 
the country, or to the lover of comfort, 
cleanliness, and economy, a_friend’s 
house is the best resting-place in India. 

The Madras Club is situated near the 
Mount Road, in the district of Padup&k, 
about 2} m. from the landing-place. It 
was founded in 1832, and is admirably 
managed. It possesses a good library, 
which is also well supplied with periodi- 
cals, and the charges for living are 
moderate. Members of the Bengal and 
Bombay clubs, are de facto honorary 
members of the Madras Club, and vice 
versd. Strangers and travellers who 
have friends in the Club can easily se- 
cure their election through their inter- 
vention. The accounts of honorary 
members are settled weekly. There are 
sleeping apartments for bachelors, anda 
separate building for married people has 
been proposed. The charge for a bed- 
room and bath-room is half a rupee a- 
day, and the rooms must be vacated 
after a month if required by other and 
more recent visitors; but this is not 
likely to happen. Daily expenses need 
not exceed from 4 to 7 rupees (8s. to 148.) 
ahead. The Club is open from 6 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. 

4. Plan of Madras.—Madras, with 
its numerous suburbs, now extends from 
N. to S. along the coast, from the vil- 
lago of Attapolam to the mouth of the 
Ady4r river, nearly 9 miles, with an 
average breadth of 3} miles. The flag- 
staff of the Fort is by the best calcula- 
tions made to be in N. lat. 13° 4’, and 
E. long. 80° 16’ 45”, and may be taken 
as the centre of the ground built over 
from N. to S. A little to the N. of it 
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is the landing-place, opposite to a line 
of buildings well finished, having colon- 
nades to the upper stories, supported on 
arched bases, and plastered with shell 
mortar, forming a hard, smooth, and 
Ponshed surface, resembling white mar- 
le when recently laid on, Of these the 
following are the principal, succeeding 
each other in a line from S. to N.:— 
Messrs. Parry and Co.; Granary; Bain- 
bridge and Co.; Arbuthnot and Co.; 
Supreme Court; Sea Custom House ; 
and Town Police. Behind these build- 
ings is the most Populous part of Ma- 
dras, extending about 1} m. in a W. 
direction, and a mile N. and S., called 
Black Town. This is bounded to the 
W. by Cochrane’s (formerly Lord 
Chivers), canal (on which a steamer is 
now established), and is enclosed on the 
N. and W. by a strong wall, once forti- 
fied. Still farther to the N. lie the 
suburban villages of Rayapuram,* Atta- 
pera, and Tandiavudu; and beyond 
echrande eanal to the W. oe the dis- 
tricts calle ery (from Skr. Vydpdr, 
“trade,” as Rey ior resort,”) ans 
Parsawhkam, and to the N.W. of these, 
and separated from them by a canal, are 
the villages of Vasarvalli and Perumbar, 
in each of which is a large tank named 
after the village. To the S.W. of the 
Fort is a piece of ground about } of a 
mile long, and half-a-mile broad, which, 
as being surrounded by the Kaam river, 
is called the Island. Still further to 
the S. the Mussulman quarter, Tripli- 
cane (prop. Tiru-valli-kedi, “the lake 
of the sacred lamp,” a Tamil name), 
and the Chepik Gardens, where is the 
poise of the former Nuw&bs of the 
‘arnatak, a large building with some 
nod rooms. Close to this, ina N.W. 
irection, is Government House; and 
still further W. are the districts of 
Chintadripét and Egmore (formerly 
Ellembar, and prop in Tamil, Yalam- 
bir), to the W. of which is a large 
tank, called the Spur tank. W. of 
Triplicane lie the districts of Pidupik 
* Rdyi. in TAMIL, signifies “a stone ;” hence 
Hdyappa, a common: name for men, amon; 
Tamil’ Christians, equivalent, to “Peter.” 
Hence Rdyappa-purai, “ Peter's town ;” the 


Catholic Churcb there being Rdyappa-kovit 
*'St, Poter’s Church.” 
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“New Town” and Namgamb&kam, sepa- 
rated from Egmore and Chetpatt by the 
Kaam river. §S. of Triplicane is the 
district Kishnahpéta, and W. of this 
Royapéta and Parcheri (“Place of the 
Pariahs”); and S. of these, St. Thome, 
Quibble (fovil, “a church” in Tamil) 
Island, and Alvarpéta (Alvar, 12 saints 
adored by the worshippers of Vishnu), 
bounded finally on the S. by the Adyar 
river, and on the W. by the Nangam- 
b&kam tank and Long tank, the latter 
2m. long from N, toS., and} m. broad, 
while to the extreme S.W. is the Ar- 
tillery Station, called the Mount, more 
than 8m. from the Fort. From this 
cantonment to the Fort runs a fine road, 
called the Mount Road, lined with 
beautiful villas along most of its course, 
and shaded by magnificent banyan and 
tulip trees. The Adyar river to the S., 
the Nangambakam tank to the W., and 
the village of Tondiarpét to the N. form 
the limits of the district controlled by 
the Supreme Court of Judicature and of 
the Madras Collectorate. The Abk4ri 
or Liquor Revenue limits extend 8 m, 
beyond this boundary, and the revenue 
from this item exceeds £60,000 a-ycar, 
and forms about 1 moiety of the revenue 
of the Madras Collectorate. Within 
these limits no one can sell arrack with- 
out a Government license. The licenses 
are put up to auction, and those who 
offer to take most arrack, specifying the 
quantity per day, obtain them. Govern- 
ment imports Colombo arrack at 10a. 
per gal. and sells it at 8r. 6a. 10p. It 
manufactures patta or bark arrack at 
8a. per gal. and sells it at 2r. 15a. 11p. 
5. Sights of Madras.—The sights of 
Madras are not numerous, and may very 
well be exhausted in 4 days. The first 
evening may be spent in a survey of Fort 
St. George, which is not devoid of his- 
toric recollections. Here, on the 10th 
of Sep., 1746, M. de la Bourdonnais 
marched in and received the surrendered 
keys in the name of the French King, 
to be restored once more to the English, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Here 
again, on the 14th of Dec., 1758, a 
French besieging army made its ap- 
earance under oe Lally; to retreat, 
affied and discomfited, on the 16th of 
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Feb., 1759, leaving behind them 62 
pieces of cannon, and many of their 
wounded. The enemy then made their 
approaches on the N. side, and their 
principal battery, called Lally’s, after 
their general, must have been somewhere 
near where the house of Parry and Co, 
now stands, as it was close to the beach, 
and about 580 yards from the Fort. 
Another battery was at the native Bury- 
ing-ground in Black Town, and a third 
about 400 yards to the S.W. Here 
again, in April, 1769, while the English 
forces were far away, were suddenly be- 
held the cavalry of Haidar ’ Ali, who dic- 
tated to the governor the terms on which 
he would spare the defenceless territory. 
Once more, on the 10th of Aug., 1780, 
and again in Jan., 1792, the Maisar 
horsemen alarmed the garrison of 
Madras. Here, in Writers’ Buildin, 
Bob Clive, an idle and discontent 
clerk, twice snapped a pistol at his 
own head. From this Fort, too, he 
marched to his earliest triumphs, and 
hence went forth the host which, on the 
4th of May, 1799, overthrew the strong- 
hold of TipG. In shape, the Fort is an 
irregular polygon, approaching toa semi- 
circle, of which the sea-face is nearly a 
diameter running N. and S., and pre- 
senting a clear front on that side of 500 
yards. The sea flows to within a few 
Te of the Fmpes, which are fenced 
yy an artificial barrier of stone work 
from the destructive violence of the 
surf and tides. The foundation of the 
works on the sea-face contains a series 
of cisterns, which are filled with fresh 
water from the “Seven wells” at the 
N. extremity of Black Town. These 
wells were originally 10 in number, but 
only 2 are now in use, the others being 
choked up. These two yield 264,000 
gals. in 24 hours. The fortifications on 
the land side consist of three full and 
two demi bastions, which latter rest on 
the line wall which runs en crémaillére 
along the beach. The curtains are 
covered by cavaliers and lunettes, The 
ditch is wet except between the curtain 
and ravelin of the north face, which are 
connected by a strong caponiére, while 
the curtain is eivcied by atenatlle. The 
counterscarp is faced with a revetment, 
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and defended by a palisaded covert way 
and a glacis, which is mined. Within 
the Fort is a terraced two-storied bar- 
rack for European troops, running N. 
and S., at the N. and W. extremity of 
the Fort ; the upper story being occupied 
by the officers, the lower by the men. 
In this barrack there is said to be ac- 
commodation for 1,000 men. Thegar- 
rison for years has consisted of 1 regt. 
of H.M. Infantry and 2 companies of 
Artillery. Outside the Fort there are 
usually 3 regta. Native Infantry sta- 
tioned at Madras, one of which is the 
Veteran Battalion in Black Town. Of 
the other 2 native corps one is hutted at 
Vepery, the other at Perambar. Fort 
St. George also contains the following 
Government offices: the Council House, 
where the members of the Government 
meet for the transaction of business; 
Adjutant -General’s Office; Quarter- 
Master General's Office ; Military Au- 
ditor-General’s Office ; the Accountant- 
General’s Office, in Charles and James 
Street; the Board of Revenue, Old Ex- 
change; Civil Auditor’s Office, St. Thome 
Street; General Treasury, Portuguese 
Square; Stamp Office, St. Thome Street ; 
Stationery Office, Arsenal, and various 
Military offices. 

The Arsenal is well stocked and 
adorned with 2 of Tipd’s guns, the 
muzzles of which are carved to repre- 
sent a tiger's head, St. Mary's Church 
is nearly a century old, and possesses 
some good monuments, particularly one, 
executed by Bacon for the E. I. Com- 
pany, to the Missionary Schwartz, who 
was buried, however, at Tanjar. In 
the centre of the Fort, on the parade- 
ground facing the Council House, is a 
marble statue of Lord Cornwallis, under 
a stone canopy It stands upon a cir- 
cular pedestal, on which is sculptured, 
in alto rilievo, the surrender of Tipu’s 
children. After visiting the Fort, the 
fine Light-house may be inspected. It 
stands on the Esplanade, close to the N. 
face of the Fort, and is 128 ft. above 
the level of the sea, Its light, one of 
the most brilliant in the world, is a 
flashing one, the duration of the flash 
being to that of the dark interval as 2 
to 3, and was first shown on the let of 
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Jan., 1841. It is exhibited from the 
top of a Doric column of granite, 
standing on a cubic pedestal, also of 
granite, with massive steps. The lan- 
tern consists of a 12-sided polygot 
framed in gun-meta!, with 9 glass an 
3 blank faces. The interior diameter 
of the lantern is 9 ft., and its height 
44 ft, The traveller may then enjo 
the sea-breeze for 2 little, and wate! 
the surf rolling, if the wind be high, in 
thunder to the shore. 

Another day may be devoted to St, An- 
drew’s Church, the Mint, Black Town, 
Government House, the NuwAb’s Palace, 
and Pacheappa’s School (with Branch 
Schools at Conjeveram and Chedam- 
bram), founded 1842, which has a De- 
bating Society attached. The debates 
take place once a week, and are nu- 
merously attended. ‘Travellers are al- 
lowed to be present ; the School House 
is on the Esplanade. 

St. Andrew's, the Scotch Church, 
stands about equi-distant from the Club 
and the Esplanade, in the angle between 
Vepery and Chint&dripéta, near the 
Kaam river. The first stone of this 
fine church was laid on the 6th of April, 
1818. The edifice was completed. in 
about 2 years at a cost of £20,000, and 
reflects great credit upon the architect, 
Major Fiott de Havilland. The Madras 
stucco, or chunam, has been most skil- 
fully applied in the interior of the 
church, and gives to the pillars all the 
whiteness and polish of the finest Parian 
marble. The steeple rises to the height 
of 166} ft. above the pavement, and 
the whole edifice is remarkable for the 
complete snbstitution of masonry for 
timber, which would be soon destroyed 
by the white ants. Bishop Heber com- 
plains that the form of the church is 
singular, and injudicious for the purpose 
of hearing, though he praises the state- 
liness of the structure. The foundation, 
however, is the most curious part to the 
English traveller, someieting as it does 
of wells, which have been formed over 
the whole area of the edifice, except in 
a space in the centre of about 30 ft. in 
diameter. These wells of masonry are 
sunk 9 ft., the foundations being raised 
13} ft. above-them, and the basement 
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being 4 ft. more, making the whole 
depth below the pavement 26} ft. In 


spite of the nature of the soil—which is, 
first, vegetable mould for 10 in.; then 
a foot or two of alluvial earth; then 8 
or 10 ft. of black, soapy, salt mud; and 
then sand, which a few ft. downwards 
becomes a veritable quicksand—these 
brick wells, filled with rubble, present a 
solid support to the vast superincumbent 
weight. These wells, like all others in 
the country, are built to a convenient 
height above ground, and then made to 
subside by scooping the earth from the 
basement. As the water rushes in the 
men are obliged to work beneath it, 
their bodies being completely immersed ; 
and it is surprising how long they con- 
tinue under water. This labor, how- 
ever, is so exhausting that they are 
obliged to relieve one another unceas- 
ingly. The well-diggers are a distinct 
caste by themselves, and will not inter- 
marry, even with their tank-digging 
brethren, The bridge over the Kaam 
river, near the church, is called St. An- 
drew’s bridge, after the church, and was 
erected by the same architect in 1817, 
at a cost of £8,000. 

The Mint is situate not far from the 
wall, at the N.W. angle of Black Town. 
Here some ingenious contrivances, in- 
vented by the able manager, Major 
Smith, and specially an instrument for 
testing the weightof coins, which gained 
one of the great prizes at the Exhibition 
of 1851, may be inspected. In a line 
with it to the sea are the barracks of 
the N. Vet. Bat., Black Town chapel 
and school, and the Supreme Court jail ; 
at the S.E. angle are the Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral, Church Mission chapel, 
and Armenian church. 

Black Town itsclf lies very low, being 
in some places only six inches above the 
level of the sea at spring-tides, against 
the inroads of which it is Protected b: 
a strong bulwark of stone. Three broa 
atrects, running N. and S., intersect the 
town, dividing it into four nearly equal 
parts. These strects are well built, and 
contain many terraced houses and Eu- 
ropcan shops. Near the N. wall is the 
enclosure known by the name of the 


Scven Wells, the water of which is | 
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highly valued for its purity, which it is 
said by sca-faring people, to preserve 
for a length of time at sea. Public 
water-works have been erected in this 
enclosure by Government, and two reser- 
voira have been constructed—one in the 
Fort, the other midway between the 
Fort and the town, which are dail 
filled from the wells by means of metal 
Ri es. The shipping, and all the in- 
abitants who choose to send for it, are 
supplied from these sources. The purity 
wholesomeness of the water seem 
owing to its being filtered through a bed 
of fine sand, consisting almost entirely 
of quartz, which extends several miles 
in length in a N. direction, but is not 
more than 300 or 400 yards in breadth 
—its depth varying from 1 to 16 ft. 
The fine polish of the Madras chunam, 
or plaster, is obtained by the admixture 
of this pure sand with shell lime. 

In_the centre of the island between 
the Fort and the Governor's garden 
stands the bronze equestrian statue of 
Sir T. Munro, by Chantrey, erected by 

ublic subscription at a cost of £9,000. 

‘his able statesman died Governor of 
Madras at Pattikonda, in the Ceded 
Districts, on the 6th of July, 1827, of 
an attack of cholera. His body was in- 
terred at Giti, where the Madras Go- 
vernment erected a stone monument to 
his memory, and the people of the Ceded 
Districts built a choultry in honor of 
him, to which Government added a tank, 
and provided an establishment of ser- 
vants to keep it in repair. 

Government House is much inferior to 
the stately viceregal palace at Calcutta, 
and even to the smaller but very plea- 
sant residence of the Governor of Bom. 
bay at Parell. The house is fronted by 
a handsome colonnade and stands in a 
pat at the end of which, on the sea- 

ach, is the Marine Villa, where the 
Governor resides in the hot weather. 
There is one immense banquetting-room 
detached from the other rooms and con- 
taining some portraits of Coote, Corn- 
wallis, Meadows, and other heroes, of 
most indifferent execution; and one of 
Sir R. Strange, which possesses more 
merit. 
Lady Munro, which were originally here, “ 


Two good pictures of Sir T. and _ 
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have been restored totheir placesfrom the 
College. Any gentleman can attend the 
Governor’s public breakfasts, and, by 
putting down his name, obtain an inter- 
view, if he feels so inclined, with the 
Viceroy, when he will probably be in- 
vited to dinner. The Governor's body- 
guard are a remarkably fine body of 
men, consisting of 2 troops of 80 men 
each, superbly dressed, and commanded 
by an officer of the Light Cavalry, as- 
sisted by an adjutant from the same 
branch of the service. Their canton- 
ment is on the island opposite the Go- 
vernor’s gardens. 

The Palace of the Ni:wdb of the Kar- 
nfitak, at Chepk, was formerly visited 
by those who wished to see a specimen 
of a Muhammadan chieftain’s court in 
India, H.H. Amiru'l-Hind, W4l6jah, 
’Umdatu’l-’Umar&, Mukhtéru’l-Mulk, 
Sirfju’d-Daulah, Ghulam Muhammad 
Ghaus Khén Bahfdur, Bahadur Jang, 
the last Naw&b, died in November, 
1855. He was born on the 26th of 
Aug., 1824, and installed as Nawab on 
the 26th of Aug., 1842. By his death 
a large pension has reverted to Govern- 
ment. e _Nuw&bs of the Karnftak 
were originally deputies of the Sabahdar 
of the Dakhan, under the Mughul Em- 

‘ors, and their office does not date 

om a time earlier than the close of the 
17th century, when Aurangzfb made 
himself master of the Karn&tak, which 
had previously belonged to the States of 
Golkonda and Bijapur, and before that 
to the Rajas of Bijanagar. The Darbar, 
or reception-room, is large and hand- 
some, and adorned with pillars, There 
is a picture of George the Fourth as 
Prince of Wales, by Hoppner. 

A third day may be given to the 
Military Orphan Asylum, the Madras 
University, the College, the Observa- 
tory, the Horticultural Society's Gar- 
dens, St. George's Cathedral, and the 
Mount. 

The Military Male Orphan Asylum 
was founded in 1788, at ore. It 
was here that, in 1789, the Madras 

stem, as it has been called, of Educa- 
tion was first tried under the English 
Government).Py Dr. Bell. Thence 
it was impor into England, and, 
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under Bell and Lancaster, effected a 
ve eat alteration in educational es- 
tablishments, being received not only 
into the national schools and places of 
instruction for the lower classes, but also 
into some of the great public schools, 
such as Rugby and Charter House. The 
whole novelty consists in employing the 
more advanced scholars as monitors to 
instruct the younger Dboys, or those who 
have made the least progress. 

Madras University stands in Pantheon 
Road, in the district of Pudupéta, close 
to St. Andrew’s Bridge, about a mile 
from the club, Here are three Euro- 
pean professors, and a large establish- 
ment of European and native teachers ; 
and those who wish to test the abilities 
of the native students may find ample 
means of forming an opinion by inspect- 
in the eclablishment. It consists ot a 

alles lepartment, a primary and a 
high es of which the first Cvo were 
opened in 1833, the latter in 1841. The 
College—which has ceased to exist as a 
College, though the civilians’ examina- 
tions are still held in it—is close to the 
8. side of the Kaam river, in a line 
with the Egmore Tank. The library 
of the Literary Society—a branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society—is here. 
Amongst the volumes, the Mackenzie 
MSS., in upwards of sixty gigantic 
folios, contain a large mass of historical 
and legendary lore respecting India. 
There is also a very Feautiful folio 
Virgil ; and a portrait of the well-known 
French missionary, the Abbé Dubois, in 
a native dress, who lived 25 years in 
Maisar to little profit, if we may believe 
himself. The building likewise contains 
the Government Central Museum, where 
an admirable collection of the natural 
products of the Presidency is exhibited, 
which is well worthy of inspection, if 
for the marbles alone. It is open to the 
public daily, from 6 to 9 a.m., and 12 to 
6 p.m. e Observatory, erected in 
1793 by Michael Tapping, under the 
Court’s orders, is now under the charge 
of Captain Jacob, late of the Bombay 
Engineers; it is not far from the Col- 
lege, and close to the Kaam river. 
About a mile thence, in Mount Road, in 
a southerly direction, are the Horticul- 
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tural Gardens, and St. George's Cathe- 
dral, contiguous to each other. 

The Cathedral may be ascended for a 
general panoramic view of the city and 
its environs, and as there are only low 
and detached hills for a space of thirty 
miles, the prospect is extensive. This 
church possesses several monuments by 
Chantrey ;—one of Bishop Heber re- 

resents him in a half-kneeling posture, 
in the act of blessing a kneeling Hindi 
female. There is also an exquisite figure 
by Flaxman to the memory of Arch- 
deacon Mously; it represents Religion 
in pilgrim garb, with face upturned to 
heaven, and holding across, The visitor 
may also remark a tasteful device to the 
memory of Mr. Chamier, and a slab to 
the unfortunate 37th Regiment N.I., the 
greater part of which perished in an 
unseaworthy transport which was con- 
veying them to China. : 
‘he general hour for Church Service 
is 11 a.m., and half-past 6 p.m. on Sun- 
day, and on Wednesday half-past 6 p.m. 
and a quarter-past 6 p.m. in winter. 

From St. George’s to the Little Mount, 
where tradition says St. Thomas, the 
Apostle of India, was martyred,* is a 
distance of about two and a half miles 
from the Mount Road, and across the 
Adyar river by Marmalong } Bridge. 
This mount is a small rocky knoll, with 
a Roman Catholic church on it, in the 
suburb of Mailapur,t or City of 
Peacocks,” as St. Thomé is called by 
the natives. There are some relics here, 
exhibited to the pious or the curious. 
According to some, the bones of St, 
Thomas were interred at this Mount. 
From Marmalong Bridge to the larger 
Mount the approach is by a beautiful 


* It is now decided that the St. Thomas from 
whom the Mount is called, is no other than 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and that the story of the 
martyrdom is pure fiction, though Heber con- 
ceded his belief to it. 

+ Properly Mémill-amma, “Our Lady of the 
Mangoes.” This bridge is an interesting ob- 
ject, Its extreme length, including the cause- 
way, is 410 yards, and it has 29 arches. 

+ Or, Tamil, Mayilfir, from mayil, “a pea- 
cock,” tr, “city.” Here again is a trace of the 
almost universal worship of Kartikéya on this 
coast. The peacock is the bird on which he 
is supposed to ride. Some say, however, that 
the jungle round this suburb, 60 or 70 years 
azo, abounded with peacocks, whence the 
uame 
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and well-kept road, lined with rows of 
the Ficus Indica, or “ Banyan Tree,” 
forming a beautiful avenue,—the re- 
freshing shade of which enables the 
traveller to pass on without suffering. 
even from the noonday sun. There isa 
gradual ascent to the foot of the Mount, 
which is an isolated cliff of greenstone 
and syenite, about 300 feet in height. 
The summit is crowned by an old church, 
called the church of “the Expectation 
of the Blessed Virgin,” measuring 109 
feet by 78, built by the Po: ese in 
1547,—a picturesque little building, the” 
property of- the Roman Catholic Ar- 
menians, The view from the top is a 
fine one, ranging over the cantonments 
and noble parade-ground of the ar- 
tillery, and the surrounding district. 
About 2000 men have been quartered 
here on an average. The native popu- 
lation exceeds 20,000. The traveller 
may remark at the Mount the Adansonia 
digitata, a native of Senegal, which 
grows in Africa to the enormous size of 
100 feet in girth. There is one specimen. 
at the mount, the circumference of which 
is 30 feet. A curious account of the 
destruction of a tree of the same species. 
at Kolaba, in Bombay, which was 44 
feet in circumference, by the Loring 
sentis beetle, is given in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society's Journal for 1844, p. 
136. The fruit is occasionally used. by 
the natives in curries; the leaves dri 
and reduced to powder are useful to 
diminish excessive perspiration, while 
the expressed juice, mixed with sugar, 
is valued as an antiseptic drink, In 
the gardens here may also be seen the 
Sapodilla, a rare shrub, native of the 
Celebes; it bears a wholesome oval- 
shay fruit ia taste like A medlar. 

e traveller pressed for time mi 
pass his fourth day in visiting Enney 
and the Red Hills, the Highgate and 
Hampstead of Madras. He may take 
boat at the basin, close to the Mint, 
and for the moderate sum of 4 ra. be 
conveyed in as many hours to Enndr, 
along Cochrane’s Canal, or still more 
expeditiously by the steamer. He will 
thus see the garden-houses of the wealthy 
inhabitants ; and three hours’ drive in a 
buggy will bring him, |thence by the. 
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Red Hills back to Madras. As the 
Madras Snake Charmers and Jugglers 
are Perhaps the most famous in India, 
he should not omit seeing @ ci- 
men of their performances. One of the 
most curious of their tricks is the string- 
ing a basket of eggs thus: the juggler, 
while spinning round with wonderful 
velocity, inserts a number of eggs, one 
by one, into the loops of string fastened 
to his head-dress, and keeps them all in 
rotatory motion, without any collision 
or fracture. 

The traveller must not forget that the 
luxury of ice is procurable at the ice- 
house, established 1845, at South Beach. 
It is open at dawn and sunset, except on 
Sundays, when it closes at 8 a.m. 
Charges, 1 4n& per Ib. for cash, and 1 
&n4 3 pice for credit. Branch house at 
No. 24, Second Hane Deach. 

The garrison band plays every Tues- 
day evening, at the Gardens of the 
Horticultural Society. 

The best confectioners are Laybourne 
and Co., Mount-road. Pharoah and 
Co., and J. Higginbotham, 122, Mount- 
road, are the principal booksellers. The 
former keeps also a general European 
warehouse. Deschamps in Mount-road 
is a very superior cabinet-maker and 
upholsterer. He gained a prize at the 
Great Exhibition; and his carving in 
ebony, rose-wood, and satin-wood fur- 
niture, is not inferior to Paris work. He 
has sent large orders to Australia. 
There are nine weekly newspapers, of 
which the Atheneum, pubhis ed by 
Pharoah and Co.; the Spectator, a semi- 
Government Journal; and the Examiner, 
by J. J. Craen, are the chief. 
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MADRAS TO ENNGR BY TRIVATOR. 
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There is a good road the whole of the 
way from Madras, lined on each side, as 
far as Trivatar, by the garden-houses of 
wealthy natives. After passing Trivatar 
the cultivation ceases, and a sandy plain 
commences, flat and barren. If the 
traveller prefers water carriage, he ma: 

roceed to Ennér by Cochrane’s canal, 

full particulars of which Route will be 
found in Route 4—Madras to Palikat. 

(a) Ennér.—The name EnnGr, which 
is properly written Yena-Gr, ‘What 
town?” is said to have arisen from 
some European asking the name of the 
Place in not very intelligible Tamil.’ 

‘he native he interrogated miscon- 
ceiving his question, replied by another: 
question, “Yena-ar>” “ What town?” 
and the questioner put down the 
words as the name of the place, 
Anglicising their sound to Enndr. 
Near EnnGr are the great Salt pans, in 
which upwards of 36,000 tons of salt 
are annually manufactured for the con- 
sumption of the city of Madras and its 
environs, The salt is sold at 120 rs. 
per garisha=4.4 tons, or 3} lbs. for 1d. 
A revenue of nearly £60,000 a year is 
raised from it. 

The soil in which the salt is mana- 
factured is of two kinds, red and 
brown. The former produces the finest 
and whitest salt; the latter a coarse 
inferior kind. The manufacture begins 
in’ January,’ ‘a¥-soon as the rains are 
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over, and the weather begins to grow 
warmer. The pans, which, including 
their reservoirs, are each about two- 
thirds of an acre in extent, are first 
cleansed from the mud accumulated in 
them during the monsoon. Next day 
they are moistened with a little water, 
and ridges are raised between the pans, 
On the third day the pans are dug 1} 
inches deep with a kind of spade, and, 
in the evening, an inch of water is let 
in. From the fourth to the ninth day 
they are trod down crossways. On the 
ninth day an inch of water, alrcady well 
heated by the sun in the reservoirs, is 
admitted. In the course of 4 days a 
little inferior salt is produced, mixed 
with brackish water. The pans are 
again well trodden down for 4 days, and 
water is admitted, which, in 4 days 
more, will produce good salt. From the 
28rd to the 25th day the pans are 
pounded with rammers till the salt is 
quite destroyed, when an inch of water 
is again admitted. On the 29th day, 
when the water is a quarter of an inch 
deep, the salt is fit to be taken out. It 
is then strewed on the banks to dry for 
6 hours, when it is placed on platforms 
in heaps of 60 tons each, and thatched 
with straw to prevent damage from rain. 

There is a small salt-water lake 
at Ennar, where the Madras gentry 
enjoy the diversion of boating, which is 
impossible at Madras itself, on account 
of the surf. This lake contains excel- 
lent fish and oysters, and there is a club- 
house, with all the agrémens of billiard 
tables, card-rooms, etc, Hero, there- 
fore, the traveller may pass a day very 
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ROUTE 3. 
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Crviz AvtHoRITy — Collector of 
Chengalpatt—Pallikarnt. 
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About 35 miles 8. of Madras, and a 
few miles from Sadras, are the remark- 
able temples of Mahabalipur, “The city 
of Great Bali,” or as it is called by the 
natives, Mahvellipur; though, as Mr. 
Babington informs us, the real name is 
Mahfmalaipur, “City of the Great 
hill;” while to Europeans the spot is best 
known by the title of ‘The Seven 
Pagodas.” As these remains are among 
the most curious in India, they deserve 
from the traveller more than a hurried 
visit, If provided with tents, the 
traveller may leave Madras by palan- 
keen at night, and reach the pagodas 
early next morning, and so spend a day 
or two in investigating the ruins. Other- 
wise, it will be as well to proceed to 
Sadras, which is but a few miles distant 
from Mah&balipur, and possesses a good 
bangla, at which head quarters may 
be fixed. 

There is nothing deserving of note 
between Motras and Sedras, except 
the large and very sacred pagoda at 
Tripalar, where there is also a hand-- 
some Chawadi (choultry). An under- 
taking of no little local and even 
general importance is, however, now 
under prosecution, which cannot but 
tend greatly to develope the resources 
of the S.. districts; |\Funds have 
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been allotted for the formation of a 

navigable canal, connecting the Adyar 

and Palar rivers respectively at Madras 
and Sadras; and it is intended to form 
a section of the “E. Coast Canal,” com- 
mencing at Tuni in the Vish&kpatanam 
District, and terminating either at 
Tutikorin or extending even to Cape 
Kumfri (Komorin), in the Tinnevelli 
collectorate. Much has already been 
accomplished in various separate por- 
tions of this important commercial and 

“ social enterprise; but its present cha- 
racter of one uninterrupted navigable 
canal, available for transit and traffic at 
all seasons, is chiefly to beascribed to the 
enlightened views of Lord Harris. The 
total length of the Coast Canal will not 
be less than 800 miles ; and the average 
outlay, including locks and bridges, 1s 
£1000 per mile. Thus, for less than 
£1,000,000, benefits may reasonably be 
expected much greater in proportion 
than from an equal outlay upon the 
lines selected for the Indian railways. 
These are, perhaps, of more political 
importance in consolidating the powers 
of Government, than of commercial 
value in improving and developing the 
resources of the country. 

(a) Kovilam.— At 4 miles 8.E. of 
Wanien Ch&wadi is Kovilam (Cove- 
long), a small town, between which 
and’ Mah&balipur is a dangerous reef, 
where the Rockingham was lost in 
1776. At this place, called by the 
Muhammadans Sa&dat Bandar, a fort 
was built near the ruins of one erected by 
the Ostend Company, by Anwaru’d-din 
Khan, Naw&b of the ‘Kernttak. The 
French took it in 1750 by a singular 
stratagem. A ship anchored in the roads 
with asignal of distress flying. On the 
Nawab’s people coming on board, they 
were told nearly all the crew had died of 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish 
too if not suffered to land. According- 
ly 30 marvelously ill-favoured French- 
men were suffered to come ashore, and 
admitted into the fort, counterfeiting a 
variety of ailments, These had arms 
concealed under their clothes, and in 
the night rose on the garrison and over- 
powered them. Clive took the place in 
1762 with a few hundred recruits, whom 
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he animated by his daring. He found 
there 50 cannon of the largest calibre, © 
which had been captured by the French 


at Madras. The commandant sur- 
rendered on condition of carrying off 
his own property, which turned out to 


be turkeys and snuff, in which articles 
he dealt. 

(6) Sadras itself is a large decayed 
place, once a Dutch settlement, and 

equented by the Dutch so long back as 
1647 ; it was annexed by us in 1796, re- 
stored in 1818, and finally ceded to the 
British in 1824, together with all other 
Dutch settlements on the continent of 
India, in exchange for certain posses- 
sions situated chiefly in Sumatra. 

The spot on which the temples are 
situated is insulated by an arm of the 
sea, one mouth of which is near Sadras, 
and the other at Kovilam (“ church,” 
in Tamil), not far from Madras. 
This streamlet is always fordable. 
Proceeding from Sadras, the first sight 
reached is the five Rathas, or “sacred 
cars,” as they are called, though 
they were obviously not intended as 
imitations of those wooden vehicles on 
which the images of the Gods are moved 
on festivals. They were probably carved 
for temples; but have been left un- 
finished, being blocks of pale granite, 
highly ornamented on the outside, and 
covered with figures, but, with one cx- 
ception, not hollowed out. They stand 
in a grove of Palmyra trees, and are 
partly covered with sand. The one 
most to the N. is plain, square, and 
hollowed, 10% feet long, and 17 feet 
high. The next is square, and much 
ornamented, 26 feet 2 in. long, and 254 
feet high. The largest of all is the third, 
being 47 feet long, and 26} feet high. 
Round the lower part, on three sides, 
are galleries. The whole is cracked 
through, and a large fragment broken 
off in front. The fourth is three- 
storied, adorned with galleries and 
figures, and terminates in a dome. It 
is 27 fect long, and 36 feet high. These 
four are in a line from N.toS. The 
fifth is a little to the W., and is perhaps 
the most elegant of all. It is shaped 
like a horse-shoe, with a portico at the 
flat end. It has a double row of pilasters, 
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and has three stories, besides the roof, 
which is round. Opposite the Rath most 
to the N., is the figure of a lion, 63 ft. 
long. The head is 6} ft. from the sand, 
which has risen to the middle of the 
legs. Behind the lion is a large ele- 
plant, and the bull of Shiva, nearly 
uried in sand. On these Raths are in- 
scriptions in ancient Tamil characters, 
which have been explained by Mr. 
Babington, and which show that the 
figures are of Vishnu in his various 
Avatars. 

About a mile to the N. of the Raths 
is the village of Mahavalivaram (Mah- 
vellipur), where about 400 brahmans 
still reside. In the centre of this 
village is a canopy of stone, called the 
Délotsava Mandapam, remarkable for 
its lightness and elegance. It is of 
granite, and is supported on 4 columns, 
which rise from a platform elevated b 
3 steps. The shafts of the columns, wit! 
the base, are hewn from a single stone, 
and, including the capital, are 27 ft. in 
height. This Mandapam stands in front 
of an unfinished building called Gopu- 
ram or “gateway.” Through these 
Gopurams the idol is wont to be brought 
at Hinda festivals to the Mandapam to 
receive the adoration of the people, who 
are not permitted to enter the great 
temple. Behind this gateway iB a 
temple to Vishnu, highly ornamented 
with claborate carving. But the most 
remarkable object is a large rock close 
to the village, in which is hewn a pagoda 
about 26 ft. in length and height, and 
13 ft. in breadth. Within is the Lingam 
and a long inscription on the wall. Near 
this, the surface of the rock, for about 
90 feet in length, and 30 ft. in height, 
is covered with figures. Of these the 

rincipal are Arjun, the third son of 
Pathe, and Pandu, performing ascetical 
worship to obtain from Vishnu a celestial 
weapon which will give him power over 
all his foes. He stands on the tip of his 
great toe, with his hands above his head, 
and eyes and face upturned. On his 
right is the four-armed figure of Vishnu, 
and on either side are innumerable 
figures of men and deities, as well as 
animals, particularly lions and apes. 
Below, on the left, is a group of cle- 
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phants; and, on the right, a temple 
with figures. A few paces onward is a 
specious excavation called the Krishna 

andapam, where the god is represented 
as tending the herds of Nanda. The 
execution 18 coarse, and the design rude. 
Up this rock the brahmans will conduct 
the traveller, and on the way it is neces- 
sary to pass under a prodigious circular 
stone 27 ft. in diameter, so placed on a 
smooth and sloping surface that there 
seems danger of its crushing those who 
pass beneath. The top of the rock is 
strewn with fragments of brick, said to 
be the remains of an ancient palace. A 
rectangular polished slab, about 10 ft. 
in length, is shown as the couch of 
Dharma R&ja, the eldest brother of 
Arjun. A rough stone excavated is also 
pointed out as the ladies’ bath. 

Descending over immense beds of 
stone, you arrive at another spacious 
excavation, a temple of Shiva, who is 
represented, in the middle compartment, 
of large size, with four arms; while a 
small figure of Brahma stands on his 
right, and one of Vishnu on his left. 
At one end of the temple is a gigantic 
image of Vishnu sleeping on the Shesh- 
nag, or thousand-headed snake; its 
heads forming his canopy. Opposite is 
Durga mounted on a lion, attacking 
Maheshdsur, or the buffalo-headed de- 
mon. This is said by Babington to be 
the most spirited piece of Hind sculp- 
ture he ever beheld. 

At a considerable elevation above this 
excavation is a smaller temple wrought 
out of a single mass of rock, The 
situation is so picturesque, and its sculp- 
ture so rich, that it is in the highest 
degree worthy of examination. It is in 
form a parallelogram, open on one of 
the longer sides. It contains four large 
compartments, one at each end, and one 
on each side of the central recess, oppo- 
site the entrance. At the left end, is a 
representation of Vishnu in the Varaha 
Avat4ra, or Boar Incarnation, the third 
of that God. He holds in one hand the 
goddess Lakshm{, in the other his usual 
characteristics. Adoring figures sur- 
round him. At the opposite end is 
another figure of Vishnu, with 8 arms, 
holding various weapons. On the right 
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and left of the central recess are female 
deities with attendants. 

About half-a-mile to the E. of the 
village, and washed by the sea, is the 
celebrated pagoda which forms so con- 
spicuous a mark for navigators. The 
surf dashes its spray over this temple, 
and would, perhaps, ere now have 
swallowed it up, but for a defence of 
large stones in front. Numerous rocks 
stretch for a long distance into the sea, 
and on the nearest of these, standing in 
the very spray of the sea, is a pillarsuch 
as is ordinarily crected in front of the 
HindG temples of cclebrity. It would 
seem that 4 or 6 other pillars once stood 
on this rock, for the mortices for them 
remain. The position of this temple, 
the pillars in the sea, and the masses of 
rock visible at low water, may have 
given rise to the legend of the sub- 
merged city of Bali having existed here, 
a story which may fairly be classed 
among the wildest Hind@ fictions, 
though Southey has immortalised it in 
his “Curse of Kehama,” and Mr. Gold- 
ingham’s brahman assured that gentle- 
man that his grandfather had seen the 
gilt tops of 5 pagodas among the break- 
ers. It would have been strange indeed, 
if, in a place so destitute of every capa- 
bility for supporting human life, there 
had once been a great city, whose 


golden summits in the noon-day light 
Shone o’er the dark green deep thus rolled be- 


ween, 
For domes, and pinnacles, and spires, were seen 
ring above the rea . . . a mournful sight ! 
‘Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
at works of wonder the devouring wave 
Had jewallo) there, when monuments 80 


rave 
Bore record of their old magnificence. 
And on the sandy shore, beside the verge 
‘Ocean, here and there a rock-hewn fane 
Besisted in its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep undations beat in vain, 
In solitude the ancient temples stood, 
\cé resonant with instrument and song, 
And solemn dance of festive multitude ; 
Now as the weary 8 pass alon; 
Hearing no voice save of the ocean flood, 
roars for ever on the restless shores; 
Or visiting their solitary caves, 
The lonely sound of winds, that moan around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves, 


The situation of the temple, however, 
in so wild and desolate a spot, with the 
hoarse roar of waters heard around it, 
as well as its own extreme beauty, justly 
entitle it to a legend, and one “marrie 
to immortal verse.” Mr. Fergusson, in 
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his “Ancient Architecture of Hindo- 
stan,” declares it to be with the single 
exception of the Pagoda at Tanjur, the 
finest and most important Vim&na in the 
S. of India. It is small, being not more 
than 30 ft. square at base, and 60 ft. 
high, but it is free from all surrounding 
wails and gateways, which so detract 
from the grandeur of other pagodas. 
A spirited view of it will be found in the 
work above referred to. The same au- 
thority assigns the edifice to the 11th 
century, and the neighbouring excava- 
tions to the 13th or 14th. It is to be 
regretted that the inscriptions, as yet 
deciphered, furnish no clue to the date 
or history of these remarkable struc- 
tures; though Dr. Babington explains 
one line as conveying the name of the 
founder, “Atiranachanda (‘he who in 
battle is very furious’), Lord of Kings, 
built this place called Atiranachandesh- 
wara.” It is equally a matter of doubt 
to what deity the scaside pagoda was 
originally dedicated. In the chamber 
next the sea is a gigantic Lingam of black 
polished stone, which would lead us to 
suppose it a temple of Shiva. On the 
other hand, there is a gigantic figure of 
Vishnu, in a recumbent posture, in one 
of the verandahs. The uncertainty on 
all these points may, perhaps, heighten 
the zest of inspection. 


ROUTE 4. 


MADRAS TO PALIKAT (PULICAT), CORO- 
MANDEL, SULGRPET, AND DURGARA- 
ZAPATANAM OR, ARMEGON. 62 a. 


Mrurary Autuorrry—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division—Madras. 

Crviz AurHoriry—To Coromandel : 
Collector of Chengalpatt—Pallikarni. 
Thence to Durgar4z4patanam: Collec- 
tor of Nellir—Nellir. STAGES. 
M.F. M.F. 
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Several things make this route in- 
teresting to the traveller, though there 
are little or no attractions of scenery. 
In the first place it leads to the most 
ancient settlements of the British in 
India, whose colonization even precedes 
that of Madras in the history of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. Further, the 
whole distance between Madras and 
Durgarfzipatanam is a portion of a 
gigantic series of canals now in pro- 
ercss, Which will connect Nagapatanam 
s gapatam) in the Collectorate of 
Tanjur with Tuni on the N. boundary 
jamahéndri, a distance of 710 miles. 
To this it is expected a canal from Naga- 
patanam to Tutikorin, in the Tinnevelli 
Collectorate, an extension of 204 miles 
more, will be added. The benefits of 
such a vast system of communication 
will be incalculably great, since all coarse 
and bulky merchandise will be thus trans- 
mitted even more cheaply than by rail. 

The land route to Coromandel has been 
given above, but the best mode of tra- 
velling is by boat. The hire of boats 
from Madras and back again is as fol- 
lows :-— 
Ist size Bajr&, or cabin boat 

(spelled by the English Budge- 


row), with crew of 5 men, to R. A. 

Sulirpét.. 0 
Ditto, to Coromandel, or Pulicat 6 0 
Ditto, to Ennar.... 4 0 
2nd size ditto, with 4 men, to 

Sulrpét..........ccccseseosessses 10 8 
Ditto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 3 8 
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2nd size Bajra, to EnnGr......... 
Pulicat top boat (i.e. with tar- 
peal cover), with 2 men, to 
sularpét 3 8 
Ditto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 1 8 
10 

8 


y 

2 men, to Sularpét 
Ditto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 
Ditto, to EnnGr............seecceee 


If a boat be kept a full day, an extra 
allowance, called dhdtd, of 1 fanam, or 
14 4n4, should be given to each man. 
Should the traveller wish to retain the 
boat longer the following are the charges 
for each additional day, including bhata : 

R. 


1st size cabin boat, per diem... 3} 
2nd ditto a 2} 
Pulicat top boat Some | 

Northern Tighter » « 1} 


The boats are private property, and 
the passenger must make his own agree- 
ment with the men, but the above are 
the usual charges. Formerly a toll was 
charged at the toll-office on palankeens 
and baggage at the rate of 33 &n4s for 
each palankcen, and 1 4n4 for a kull’s 
load, or running porter’s load, of bag- 
gage; but the toll on goods has now 
been abolished, and in licu of it a tax is 
levied on boats coming into the basin, 
at 2 4nas per ton, according to the 
tonnage of the boat. The canal is 
now under the charge of a Superin- 
tendent (an Engineer officer), and is 
being extended both to the N. and S. The 
point of embarkation is at the basin, 
close to the Mint. Thence to Ennar is 
about 10 m., to Pulicat 30, and to Su- 
larpét 60. A cabin boat of the Ist size 
will go to Sularpét with a N. wind in 
about 24 hours, with a 8. wind in about 
18, and to Ennar or Pulicat in a propor- 
tionably shorter time. It will take 4 
passengers with 5 kdvadi (such as are 
carried by kulis on slings) boxes com- 
fortably. One of the 2nd size will take 
2 passengers and 2 boxes. A top boat 
will take 4 passengers and 2 boxes; or 
a palankeen and 6 bearers; it sails even 
better than acabin boat. A Ist class 
lighter will take ten cart loads of bag- 
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gage or goods ; a 2nd class lighter 6 cart 
Toads . : 8 


Ennir has been already described. 
[R. 2.] 

(a) Palikat or Palvélakdtu (Pulicat), 
«¢The ancient forest of Val trees ;” from 
pal, “old;” and vel, “a tree;” and 
Aadtu, “a forest” (according to Baldwin, 
Palaiya Koth, “Old Fort ;” according 
to Graul, Pala vér Katu, “Old Mimosa 
Jungle’’) is a town on an island at the 
8. extremity of the large lagoon, or salt 
water lake, of thesame name. The lake 
is about 37 miles in length, and from 3 
to 11 in breadth, and contains several 
islands. It was no doubt formed at no 
very distant period, by the sca breaking 
over the low coast during a storm. The 
extensive shoal which extends along the 
coast in this direction seems to point to 
a still more ancient catastrophe of the 
same sort. Thus, in the memorable 
hurricane of the 10th of Dec., 1807, 
the sea inundated the whole of Black 
Town in Madras, and the bottom of a 
ship of 800 tons, supposed to have been 
burnt 10 years before, was washed high 
and dry, close to Parry's office, Such a 
storm would greatly damage the canal 
from Madras to the S. limit of Guntar, 
which runs close to the coast, though 
embankments covered with binding 
grasses might obviate the danger. Puli- 
cat is generally considered the S. limit 
of the Telugu language, separating it 
from_the Tamil. It was occupied by 
the Dutch in 1609, who built a fort 
there, which they called Geldria. After 
the loss of Nagapatanam they trans- 
ferred the government of their settle- 
ments on the Coromandel coast to this 
place. It was subsequently occupied by 
the English in 1795. 

(4) Close to Pulicat is the village of Ka- 
rimanal, which, being corrupted by the 
Dutch and English to Coromandel, gave 
its name to the whole coast. (Sce under 
Madras.) 

(c) Durgardzdpatanam, or Armegon, is 
now a small village, chiefly inhabited by 
salt manufacturers. It was the first place 
occupied by the British, who erected a 
factory here in 1625. The native legend 
is thus given :—In the time of Guruva 
Naidu, great great grandfather of Rajé 
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| Gop&l Naidu, some English gentlemen 
came to the port and sent for the chief 
men of the place, Guruva Naidu and the 
Accountant,one Patnaswamula Armogam 
Mudeliar, and said they wished to build 
afort there. They then landed a cannon, 
and fired a shot in a W. direction, and 
asked for as much land as was included 
in the space the shot traversed. The 
land belonged to the Venkatagadi Raja, 
who was induced by Guruva and Armo- 
gam to allow the strangers to occupy 
the spot called Chenva Kuppam. Ac- 
cordingly they built a fort there, and 
called the place Armegon, in honor of 
Armogam Mudeliar. 
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stations. DISTANOE PROM MADRAS. 
Miles 
Madras. 
Perumbudar (Perumbir)....... 33 
Red Hills 


Chinnamapé . 364 
Companypét ~ 459 
Banavaram. . 56 
Arcot........ . 65} 
Tiruvelam (Trivellam), . 734 
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The terminal station, at Madras, is on 
what is called the Black Town Espla- 
nade, just outside the wall, N., and 
lying between it and the village of Raya- 
puram. It is close to the beach, to 
which a line of rails has been laid down. 
The transport of the heaviest engincs 
across the surf, all of them having, in 
the first instance, been sent out from 
England, was a great feat of dexterity. 
The principal workshops are at Perum- 
budar, which is the first station on the 
list (see above). The traveller who is 
pressed for time may, by the rail, make 
a flying excursion to Vélar, and return 
the same day or next morning. This 
railroad will connect Madras with the 
West coast, passing by Arcot, Vélar, 
Salem, and Koimbatar—to Bépur, a 
distance of 400 miles. A line to Ben- 


galar will diverge jat Vaniambaddi, an 


34 


additional distance of 80 miles; and a 
branch will connect the Nilgiri hills 
with the main line. 

Eventually Madras will be connected 
by rail with Bombay, passing through 
Ballari and Pana, a distance of about 
800 miles. 


ROUTE 6. 


MADRAS TO ABNf, BY SHR{-PERUMBUDUR 
AND WALAJAHBAD, 83 M. 6 F. 


Muurary Aursorrry—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division—Madras. 

Crvu, Autuortry—To left bank of 
Palar river: Collector of Chengalpatt— 
Pallikarni. From right bank of Palér 
river: Collector of N. Division, Arcot— 
Chittir. STAGES, 


PLACES. MF. M. F. 
Chaitpét.... 40 
Kéam river 701 
Koimbaidu.... 17 
Vailay 42 
(a) B 22 124 
Paité Chattram 24 

02 

17 

31 

16 
34 180 

13 

26 

27 
16 86 

14 

13 

irik! 42 
CW ALG AH BAD, 6 0: 04 75 

Sjampéta 24 
Tyempéta.. 20 
(@) LITTLE CONJEVE- 

‘RAM, 8. § t.0.. 20 64 

i i 30 
07 
0 44 
10h 54 
24 
x n. to Vambakam. 24 
Tripanamtr..... 16 
36 103 
23 
10 
44 
33 112 
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Sect. I. 
TAGES, 
PLACES. MF. MP, 
Mamandoér 36 
17 
14 
angle, ¢.0. 11 82 
83 6 
Leaving the Wal4j&h gate of the fori, 
and passing over the rie of the same 
name, and then over St. Mary’s bridge, 


you proceed for the first 4 miles through 
the town and suburbs to Chaitpét. 
About alt natalie before reaching this 
lace, the Mili Female an Asy- 
fom is passed ath right hand. ee 
(a) Pimamatl is the depét for H. M. 
troops. Ormementions the fort as having 
been built by the Moors, It lies to the 
east of the cantonment about 400 yards 
from the barracks ; it is square, 176 yards 
long, 142 broad, and is surrounded by a 
rampart 18 feet high. Within are a. 
azine, and ranges of store-rooms for 
the clothing and arms of H. M. troops. 
The barracks can contain about 500 
men. A chaplain is stationed here. The 
native population is about 7000, exclu- 
sive of about 200 Sip&his and their fami- 
lies. Recruits generally arrive from 
England in September and October, and 
remain at the depét until after the N.E. 
monsoon, which is the most unhealthy 
season. Invalided men are brought 
down about the end of the year, for the 
purpose of being sent home. It is re- 
vrankable that this place, Palaveram, and 
St. Thomas’s Mount, have been exempt 
from epidemic cholera for a number of 
years. Specimens of gray ball clay and 
magnesian clay were sent from hence to 
the Great Exhibition. There is a tank 
and a made road. The country around 
is flat and well cultivated ; the soil red. 


A mile east of the cantonment there is 
ground for a force to encamp. The 
place lies in N. lat. 13° 2’, E. long. 


18° 10’. Half-way between Punam: 

and Shri Perumbudar (Streepermadoor), 
at a short distance from the road, is the 
noble tank of Chambrambak4m, which 
is not less than 16 miles in circumfer- 
ence. It has been formed by banking 


up the Chir-nadi river and other streams 
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by a vast mound of earth, which has been 
made to connect two natural ridges. 
This sheet of water is said to be suffi- 
cient for the support of 32 villages during 
a time of drought. 
® Sie Der mnebad ee (Sireepereaadcee; 
and by Buchanan called Sri-Perma- 
tura). ‘This town is celebrated as the 
birth-place of Rama Anuja Ach4rya, the 
t brahman saint and reformer, and 
e founder of a sect. He is sy 


to have been born in a.p.1016. Before 
his time Buddhists and Jains were the 
ot] 


freien secta in these parts, 

ave now disappeared. There is a jange 
temple here, and between it and the 
spot where Rama Anuja was born, over 
which a stone chamber is erected, there 
is a remarkably fine mandapam, or por- 
tico. This is also a large place, with 
the same soil and cultivation as at Pu- 
namallf, Kdanam is a village of 20 
houses and a bazar. 

(c) Waldjdhbad, otherwise called Shi- 
w&ram, and very commonly W4lajahpét, 
is a military station. Formerly, one of 
H.M.’s regiments, with one or two 
corps of native troops, were stationed 
there, but the mortality was found to be 
80 reat et it obtained ae mournful 
soubriquet of ‘the grave of Europeans.” 
The oul troops rg located there are 
the head-quarters of a Native Veteran 
Battalion, which occupy the former 
Euro; barracks ; the Qrum-boy estab- 
lishment ; and details of the native sick 
arriving from the Eastern settlements. 
The cantonment stands 500 ques on the 
north, or left, side of the Palar river, 


having the vi of Wal6jahbad half 
a mile to the S.E. Walajahbéd has 
long been a emporium for the 
trade between the coast and the interior. 


It possesses, also, an extensive manu- 
facture of chintz, much of which is 
exported to the eastward; a good deal 
of cloth is also woven there. The 
country is flat and open. Along the 
road may be observed a number of rest- 
ing-places, built by charitable persons 
for porters, who here carry their 
burdens on their heads. These resting- 

are walls four fect high, on which 
the loads can be placed and taken up 
again without assistance. Chdwadts 
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(choultries), or native inns for travellers, 
are also very numerous. ‘The river 
Palar, on which stands WAlajahbad (so 
called from the Nuwa&b of the Karnatak, 
Muhammad ’Ali, who assumed this title 
of Walfjah in 1776), rises near Nandi- 
drug, in MaisGr, bisects the collectorate 
of N. Arcot, and then, entering that of 
Chengalpatt, disembo ues at Sadras. The 
word ‘“P&l6r,” in the native dialect, 
means “ milk-river;” pdl, “milk,” dr, 
“ariver;” and, in Sanskrit, is Ashir-. 
nadi, which has the same mean- 
ing. The channel, when crossed at 
Walajahbéd, is about half a mile wide, 
but has but little water, save in the 
rainy season, that is, when the rains 
prevail on the coast of Coromandel, when 
it rises highest, It flows by the city of 
Arcot, Vélar, Vaniambaddi, and other 
places of importance; and in this dry 
and sun-scorched region its waters are 
of inestimable value. An Anckatt (prop. 
adda-katta: addumu, “across,” katta, 
“mound,” or “dam,” in Telugu), or 
dam, has been constructed across the 
Chir, one of its affluents; and one is 
now being constructed across the main 
river near Arcot, from which a channel 
is to be cut, terminating in the Adyar 
above the cantonment of Palaveram. 
Another is to be built across the Poiné, 
which falls into the Palar above 
Arcot. 

(d) Little Conjeveram is about 2 miles 
distant from Great Conjeveram, one of 
the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, 
by whom it is called Kanchi-puram, or 
‘the golden city,” (from the Skr. root, 
kash, ‘to shine,” and puram, “ city.””) 
It is situated on the Wegawati, a stream 
which is dry in the hot season. It con- 
tains a population of about 20,000 per- 
sons, and some celebrated pagodas, * 
sacred to 'shwar, or Shiva, of the same 
pyramidical form as that at Tanjar. 
(Vide Route 32). The largest of these 


* It may be noted here, as a remarkable 
fact, that generally in the temples sacred to 
Shiva, throughowi the - provinces, of Arcot, 
Faniar Trichinapalli, Madura, aud Tinnevelli, 
the high-priest, who has the entire direction 
of the revenues, is a Panddram, or ngs) ‘at 
priest of the fourth or Shudra caste, an at 
the brahmans who officiate in the ceremonial 
look up to this man of an order so inferior, 
and show him great reverence. 
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pagodas, sacred to Shiva, has an inscrip- 
tion on the great tower over the grand 
entrance, which sets forth that the build- 
ing was crected by Krishna Rayalu Raja 
of Vijayanagar, who began to reign a.D. 
1509. “This building is said to be the 
highest of the kind in India, though 
Caunter assigns the first place to 
the pagoda at Tiruvannamallé. F. 
Buchanan speaks of the carving as 
clumsy, though he praises the wooden 
raths or cars on which the idols are 
borne in procession. These, indeed, are 
of great size, and highly ornamented. 
From the top of the principal pagoda 
(that of Shiva, called Ekambara Swimi, 
“Lord of the One ther”), which 
is reached by 9 flights of steps (3 of 
stone and 6 of wood, all uncommonly 
steep), there is a fine view over exten- 
sive woods, intersected by a large sheet 


of water, the distance being closed by , 


a magnificent range of hills, among 
which that of Tiruvannamallé (Trino- 
malee) may be faintly seen. ‘The town 
is of considerable size, and very regu- 
larly built, with tolerably wide and 
clean streets, which cross one another 
at right angles. More than 100 fami- 
lies of brahmans reside in it, belonging 
to the two principal pagodas, one of 
which is dedicated to Fshwar, the other 
to his wife, Kamachuma (prop. Kam- 
akshi-amma) or Kamakshi, ‘‘fair-eyed,” 
ive. Parvati. Besides these temples there 
is a mosque of neat structure, which the 
Hindiis say was once a pagoda, and a 
very large temple at Lesser Conjeveram 
to Vishnu, who pays a visit to Shiva 
twice a year, receiving one visit back. 
The yearly offerings to Vighnu’s temple 
are said to be worth about 12,000 rs., 
those of the two Shiva temples not more 
than from 3000 to 4000 rs. The Vishnu 
temple, especially in the ornamenture of 
its hall of 1000 pillars, resembles that 
at Shri Ranga (Seringham) ; it is more 
rich in architectural embellishment than 
the temples at Great Conjeveram, and 
cannot but excite the wonder and admi- 
ration of the visitor. Among the jewels 
of the god, the priests shew some which 
they say were contributed by Clive 
and by Mr. Glass. Mr. Glass also 
bestowed a large garden on the temple. 
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As these temples are among the most 
sacred in all S. India, they deserve 
examination. There is also a separate 
place of worship for the Jangams, or 
wearers of the Lingam, of whom about 
100 families live in the town itself, and 
others in the vicinity. (For a notice of 
their creed and customs sce the learned 
Essay of C. P. Brown, Esq., Madras 
Literary Journal, Jan. 1840, p. 143). 
Some mutilated figures of Buddha may 
still be scen lying about, contemned and 
defaced, but bearing testimony to a time 
when the religion of the Quietists was 
the prevalent one in this celebrated city. 
Every year, in Vaishakh or May, there is 
a festival, attended by vast numbers of 
people. The town was burned by the 
French in 1757. Conjeveram is most 
memorable, however, for the defeat of 
Colonel Baillie, when that gallant but 
unfortunate officer, with about 200 Euro- 
peans, the remnant of his force, was 
taken prisoner by Haidar’Ali. This 
victory, almost the greatest ever obtained 
over the English arms in India, was 
gained by the Maisar Prince, Sept. 9, 
1780. Baillie had with him originally 
150 Europeans and upwards of 2000 
Sipahis. With these troops he re- 
pulsed an attack made on him by Tipa 
Sahib, with prodigiously superior num- 
bers, at Perambikam. On the 8th 
he was joined by Colonel Fletcher, 
with the flank companies of the 73rd 
Regiment, two companies of European 
Grenadiers, onccompany of Sip4hi Marks- 
men, and 10 of Sip&hi Grenadiers, de- 
tached to his support by Gen. Munro, 
who lay with the main army at Con- 
jeveram. Baillie’s orders were to effect 
a junction with Munro ; and, marching 
at 5 a.m., he had so nearly succeeded in 
this, in spite of a furious attack made 
upon him by TipG, that the pagoda of 
Conjeveram was already in sight, when 
Haidar’s main army, with upwards of 60 
pieces of cannon, and an immense number 
of rockets, came up, and poured in a fire 
which was irresistible. To add to the 
misfortunes of the English, at half-past 
7 a.m., two of their tumbrils blew up. 
Notwithstanding this they stood their - 
ground till past 9; and, after the Sipahis 
werealmost all destroyed, Colonel Baillie, 
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although severely wounded, formed a 
square with the surviving Europeans, 
and gained a little eminence, where, 
without ammunition, and almost all 
wounded, they repelled 13 attacks of the 
enemy. At last, to save the lives of the 
remainder, Baillie hoisted a flag of truce, 
but nothing but the strenuous interven- 
tion of Lally and the French officers pre- 
vented the MaisGreans from massacring 
their prisoners. Some paintings on the 
walls of Tipa’s palace, at Seringapatam, 
though now half defaced, still commemo- 
rate this triumph, and represent Baillie 
and his soldiers in the hands of their 
captors. The Swiss Count De Boigne, 
afterwards so celebrated as Sindhya’s 
General, and who raised and disciplined 
for that Prince the regular battalions 
that, after many victories over native 
troops, were crushed by Wellesley at 
Assaye, and Lake at Laswari, was a 
subaltern in the 6th Regt., part of 
Baillic’s force. Being detached with 2 
companics on escort duty, he escaped the 
massacre of his corps. There is an ex- 
cellent and well-attended school of the 
Scotch Free Church Mission at Conje- 


eram. 

(e) Ayenkolam (or Ayengolam) is a vil- 
lage of 40 houses. There is a tank, and at 
no great distance another very large one, 
called Mamdar Tank. Beyond the vil- 
lage, on each side of the road, there is 

und for troops toencamp. The road 
1s good, the soil sandy; the country flat, 
- open, and cultivated. Peringatar is a 
large weaver’s village, very populous. 
Thereare 14 streets of shops and an ample 
and unfailing supply of water from tanks. 
The road is very good, over hard red 
soil, except near Peringatar; the coun- 
try is flat and open, and well calculated 
for encamping. Maémbakam is a village 
of 70 houses. There is encamping 
ground E. and W. of it; but water is 
not always to be had from the tanks. 
The road is good, over red soil, passing 
by Palmyrah topes. The country is flat 
and open. 

(f) Arni,in N. lat. 12°40’, E. long. 70° 
21’, was, in the days of Haidar ’Ali, a 
strong fort, but its defences are now much 
dilapidated. Clive gained a victory here 
in 1751, over RGja Sahib. In June, 
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1783, Sir Eyre Coote made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to invest it, as Haidar had 
deposited his treasure there. Attacked 
by the Maiséreans, the English General 
retired in the direction of Madras, and 
in his retreat lost a regiment of Euro- 
pean cavalry, which he called his grand 
guard, and which, being drawn into an 
ambuscade, was entirely cut to picces or 
made prisoners. There is now a canton- 
ment for European troops within the 
fort, which is only occasionally occupied, 
and which serves as a temporary depot 
for corps proceeding up country, or pre- 
vious to embarkation from the Presi- 
dency. The officers’ quarters are in two 
bomb-proof ranges of buildings; and 
about 300 yards in rear of them are the 
barracks, which can accommodate one 
regiment, but which are now garrisoned 
by a detachment of invalid Sipahis. The 
barracks are also bomb-proof, and are 
spacious and commodious, forming a 
square, of which one side is a wall with 
a gateway. The fort is elevated 400 
feet above the sea. There is a town 
of the same name adjacent, the site of 
which is rather low, but slopes down a 
quarter of a mile to a river, in which is 
a constant supply of excellent water. The 
country around is flat and open, the 
nearest hills, which are granite, being 
6 miles off. Vegetation is scanty. ‘The 
soil is disintegrated granite, with sand 
and clay impregnated with impure saline 


matter. 
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MADRAS TO ARcOT (70m. 5 ¥.), VELGR 
(84M. 3¥.), AND THE KURAMBA- 
PATTI Pass, 164 M. 7 F. 

Minitary AuTHoriTy—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division—Madras. 
Civiz AvutHoriry — Collector of 

Chengalpatt— Pallikarnt, as far as boun- 

dary between Damal and Sangrambaddi 

Chattram. Thence to Palar r. /. 6., after 

Udiendram: Collector of N. Div. of Arcot 

—Chittir. Thence to Kurambapatti Pass: 


Collector of Salem—Salem. sTaGEs. 
PLACES. MF. M. PF. 

PUNAMALLI* 12 4) 95 4 

SHRI PERUMB 3 of 


Venkatarangapilli Chawadi 1 4 
* For Remarks, vide Route 6, 
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PLACES, 
Mambakam Chattram. 
Rimaké Chattram 
(a) Pillé Chattram 
(6) x 2n.to RAJA C 
TRAM, bu... 
Ramanappa Chetti 
TOM... eeesessereeesreeenee 
Pass between Two Tanks 
to Kaklam Chattrai 
Surappyen Chattram........ 
(c) BALCHETTI CHAT- 
TRAM, b.. 
(a) Damal 
Boundary . . 
Sankrambaddi Chattram.., 
x ¢. to Awalar. 
UCH-CHERI 
RI) CHATTRAM, 6... 
(e) Kavéripak, 3. §. t.0... 
x n. to Vaniam Chattram.. 


Chat. 


(f) ARCOT (Church) 
&p. 


4. & 
Karay 
Tengal . 
Palar r. 2. 5, 
Ditto r. b.. 
ArramailGmangapuram 
Véldr begins . 
Chittar rd. j 
(g) VE'LUR FO. 
Abdullapuram, 
Satyamangalam 
Verinchipuram... 
Rd. to Kanyambaddi. 
Fd. to Goriattam... . 
(4) PALLIKONDA, 3.81.0. 
x Ugram r. 200 yards wide 
Kutambékam.. . 
(¢) TOTALAM. 
Paitinamkuppam 
Pachakuppam.. 
Gomeshwaram. 
AMBURPET, 6 
Palar r. r. 
Ditto 7. 4.. 
Daivalapuram. 
Virakuppam 
Vaddagaray. 
Waddicheri 
Udiendram . 
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102 


80 


126 


Cs 


Sect. I. 
STAGES. 
ol PLACES, MF MF, 
| Palér, r. 2. . 03 
Ditto r. 02 
(A) VANTA: 1.5.0.0 5 104 
x branch of Palar r. to 
Gowindapuram............ 05 
x the Kallar n.to Nekundi 2 1 
Kaitondapatta ... . 24 
x #. to Pallatir . - 24 
x KALLAR a. to NATA- 
RAMPALLI, » 20 96 
Katkawir....... » 12 
x ». to Mallapall ~ 24 
x 2ns. to Nandibandi. 16 
x 4 ns. to Kishtnampat: 32 
17 104 
05 
03 
14 
iP} 20 
x 2s. to Worapam. 20 
Katnampatti 30 
.16 112 
- O02 
26 
16 
07 
(n) KURAMBAPATTI, 8. 22 77 
164 7 


As far as VélGr, the road from Madras 
is excellent; but in the next stage, to 
Pallikonda, it becomes heavy. 

(a) Pillé Chattram, or the inn of 
Virapermalpillé, is the first place to be 
noticed after yesin Shri Perum- 
budar. This Vira Permal Pillé was 
the dubde or head servant of Sir. 
Charles Oakley, who, on the Ist of 
August, 1792, succeeded Gen. Meadows 
as Governor of Madras. The inn con- 
sists of two square courts, enclosed b 
low buildings, and divided into 
apartments for the accommodation of 
travellers. The buildings on the out- 
side are surrounded by a colonnade, and 
are constructed of well-cut whitish 
granite, brought from the distance of 
20 miles. The inn is said to have cost 
16,000 pagodas, or 56,5157 88. 1d. The 
country here greatly lacks trees. Among 


| the few that grow spontaneously ara 
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the melia azadirachta and the robinia 
mitis, 

(b) Rdjd Chattram is a large place 
with sixteen shops, There is extensive 
encamping ground 100 yards E. of the 
village. The water is from a tank. The 
country is flat, and in general cultivated, 
with a red soil. 

(c) Balchetti Chattram, said by Graul 
to be prop. Pai-Chetti Ch., “ Lodging- 
house of the milk-merchant,” has fifteen 
shops. There is smple ground for en- 
camping 100 yards W. of the village. 
ee from iy tanks is lose at hand. 

e country is flat, open, and generally 
cultivated. 

(@) Ddmal is the last village of what 
was the Jugir, or estate granted by the 
Nuwabof the Karn4tak to the English, in 
1760, and confirmed in 1762. The canal 
that runs between this place and Awaldr 
waters much valuable rice land. At 
Awalir (or Uldr) the soil is good; but, 
asa general rule throughout the collecto- 
rates of Chengalpatt and N. and S. Arcot, 
irrigation by artificial means is required 
to produce fertility. From this stage, 
however, to Kdvéripdk, watcr is abundant 
for irrigatory purposes, from the noble 
tank at the latter place. The country, 
consequently, has a fertile and refreshing 
appearance. Wocheri Chattram is a 

with eight shops. There is here a 
very handsome tank, formed by digging a 
square cavity in the soil. The sides are 
entirely lined with cut granite, inthe form 
of stairs. Such a tank, when intended for 
the accommodation of travellers, or the 
people near, is called in Tamil Kolam ; 
m ese, Kunté; and in Telugu, 
Gunta, The same remarks apply to it 
with respect to soil, encamping grounds, 
road and cultivation, as have been re- 
corded of the preceding stages. 

() The tank at Kaveripdk is nearly 
8 miles long and 3 broad, and is, in fact, 
one of the most magnificent in the S. of 
India. It is not an excavation, but 
formed by mounding streams. Near it 
a vast extent of land may be seen under 
luxuriant crops, in every stage of growth, 
throughout the year, even in the height 
of the hot scason, affording a striking 
contrast to the unirrigated country 
around, in which the crops often perish, 
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even in the monsoon scason; while in 
the hot weather not a blade of vegetation 
is visible. 

Hence to Arcot thé country is more 
barren. 

(f) Arkdt (Arcot); in Tamil, Aru- 
Kadu, “6 wildernesses,” from 6 Rishis, or 
Saints, who are said to have dwelt there), 
in N. lat. 12° 64’, E. long. 79° 24’,— 
formerly the capital of the Nuwfbs of” 
the Karn&tak, and of Payin Ghat, or 
the country below the Maistir hills, and 
still the principal place in the N. divi- 
sion of the Collectorate of the same 
name, though the residence of the 
British Collector is 28 miles distant, at 
Chittér,—is a city with 64,000 inhabi- 
tants, on the right side of the Plar river, 
which is here, during the rains, half a mile 
wide. The town stands on an eminence, 
which slopes down to the river's bank ; 
but in spite of this advantage, it is one 
of the hottest places in India. The 
neighbouring hills are of granite, and 
being utterly destitute of vegetation, add 
to the intense heat. On the N. side of 
the Pélar, which divides it from old 
Arcot, is the cantonment, called by the 
natives Ranfpét, where is accommodation 
for 1 European and 2 native cavalry 
regiments. At present there are no 
troops at this station, except the head- 
quarters of a Native Veteran Battalion. 
The European barrack is built of brick, 
with lime-mortar. Adjoining are three 
hospitals and a church. The ruins of 
the NGw&b’s palace are still to be scen. 

wo miles to the E. is extensive ground 
for encamping, with abundant water. 
The country is slightly undulating. 
Arcot is a place of no great antiquity ; 
indeed, according to Wilks, there are no 
means of tracing its existence higher than 
1716; far less can it be identified with 
the Arcati regia Sora of Ptolemy. In 
one of the Mackenzie MSS., however, 
mentioned in the Madras Literary Jour- 
nal, of January, 1838, two chiefs—Nala 
Bomma-nayadu and Timma-nayadu— 
aresaidto have builtastoneforttheresome 
centuries back. Nothing more is heard 
of it till, in 1698, Zu’l-fakar Khan, 
Aurangzib’s gencral, took the hill fort 
of Jinji, when Arcot received one of 
his lieutenants. It was not till 1712 
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that a Muhammadan Governor of the 
Karnftak, Siddu'llih Kh&n, the first 
who took the title of Naw&b, removed 
to Arcot from Jinji. It is chiefly cele- 
brated as the place where Clive, then a 
captain, laid the foundation of his re- 
nown; and it may truly be said that 
none of his subsequent exploits, brilliant 
as they were, eclipsed his capture and 
defence of this town. In July, 1751, he 
had been promoted from lieutenant to 
captain, and in the beginning of August 
of the same year, the Company's attairs 
then being in a wretched position, he 
volunteered to Iead an expedition against 
Arcot, with the view of diverting the 
attention of Chanda S4hib and the 
French from the siege of Trichinapalli. 
With 200 Europeans, 300 Sip4his, and 
but threc officers, he advanced against this 
strong fort, garrisoned by 1,100 men. 
In spite of a terrific storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, he marched on with 
perfect unconcern, and the garrison were 
80 terrified at his composure that they 
deserted the fort. As soon as Clive had 
entered it he was menaced by the encmy 
in still greater numbers, and at last be- 
sieged by an army of 10,000 men, under 
the command of R4jé Sahib, son of 
Chanda. After repeated daring sallies, 
in one of which he inflicted great loss on 
the enemy, Clive with his little garrison, 
diminished by war and sickness to 80 
Europeans and 120 Sipahis, finally re- 
pulsed his assailants in a furious attempt 
to storm the place by two practicable 
breaches, one of which was 30 yards 
wide. The assault was made on the 14th 
of November, on the festival of the Mu- 
harram, when the fanaticism of the 
Muhammadans was inflamed to madness ; 
yet, though theenemy attacked in 4 strong 
columns at as many different points, they 
were totally defeated and driven back, 
with the loss of twice as many men as 
formed the whole English garrison. It 
was during this siege that the Sipahis 
gave that touching instance of de- 
votion to their young commander, 
which Macaulay ranks above anything 
recorded of the 10th Legion, or Na 10- 
leon’s Old Guard. They came to Clive 
and besought him to give the grain 
rations to the Europeans, who necded 
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more support than Asiatics, while they 
would content themselves with the thin 
gruel strained from the rice, 

After this success, Clive was joined by 
300 English and 700 native soldiers, 
upon which he hastened after Raja 
Sahib, and gained a complete victory 
over him, capturing his military chest. 
The consequences of this battle were 
most important to the British. Several 
of the neighbouring forts surrendered 
without a blow, and many of Chanda 
Sahib’s allies deserted him. 

In 1788, Lally obtained possession of 
the fortress by bribing the native gover- 
nor; but in 1760 it was recaptured 
from the French by Colonel Coote. In 
1780, Haidar ’Ali, after his victory at 
Conjeveram, made himself master of 
Arcot, and greatly strengthened the for- 
tifications ; but in the beginning of 1783, 
Tipd abandoned the place, and ordered 
two sides of the wall to be thrown down. 
Subsequently it passed into the hands of 
the British, along with the other pos- 
sessions of the Nuw4bs of the Karnatak. 

It will be seen that the Pilar river ig 
not crossed at Arcot, the bangla being 
on the left bank, nor till somewhat more 
than three miles further on. The road 
to Vélar now coasts the chain of hills 
which command that place, and winds 
among masses of rock and groves of wild 
date (Alate Sylvestris), and the palmyra. 

(g)_ Velir (Vellore), built ~ by 
Narsingh, Raj& of Vidyanagar, after- 
wards *iiiayanagar (or Beejanuggur), 
about the year 1600 a.p., for an occa- 
sional residence, has been considered one 
of the strongest places in India, though 
it is completely commanded from "the 
neighbouring hills. On the three loftiest 
summits are forts, of which one only is 
supplied with water. These still bear 
the Maratha names they received from 
Shahji, the father of the celebrated 
Sivaji. 

In 1677, Sivaji took Vélir from 
the king of Vijayapur, in whose pos- 
session it had been 31 years; the sicge 
lasted four months and a half. Its im- 
portance is at an end now the whole 
country is in possession of the English. 
One native regiment is stationed here, 
but there are barracks, hospitals, maga- 
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zines, and accommodation for a con- 
siderable garrison. The ramparts are 
built of very large stones, and have 
bastions and round towers at short dis- 
tances. A fausse-bray lines the wall 
between them, and with its embattle- 
ments and small over-hanging square 
towers produces a striking effect. A 
deep and wide ditch, chiefly cut out of 
the solid rock, surrounds the whole fort, 
except at one entrance, where there 
‘was @ causeway, according to the Indian 


stem. The whole much resembles 
the architecture of the ancient lish 
baronial castles. The ditch is filled 


with large alligators, 

Lord Valentia mentions that a ser- 
geant of the Scotch Brigade encountered 
these monsters for a small wager. He 
entered the water, and was several 
times drawn under by these ferocious 
animals; but escaped at last with seve- 
ral severe wounds. 

Tipw’s children were formerly con- 
fined here; and in the public square, 
in which are the palaces they once 
occupied, is a very beautiful pagoda, 
built, about 4 centuries ago, by a 
Hinda chieftain, and especially deserv- 
ing of a visit. In front is a lofty gate- 
way, with four armed statues of Krish- 
na, of the blue color, which is his 
usual characteristic. Within is a noble 
apartment, supported by pillars, each 
formed of a single stone, and carved with 
astonishing elaborateness. The pillars 
in front represent figures on horseback, 
and are very spirited. On the others 
are carved the adventures of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or Cow-herdesses, among 
whom his youth was passed in Vyinda- 
van, near Mathura. In some places he 
appears treading on the great serpent’s 
head,—a corruption, no doubt, of the 
tradition derived from the prophecy in 
Genesis. Facing the gateway are several 
pagodas, of the Tanjur style of archi- 
tecture. z 

Vélir is a place of intense heat, 
increased by radiation from the hills, 

et it is accounted healthy. In the 
ry weather, the crossing the channel of 
the Palar river is a very tedious opera- 
tion, owing to the deep sand. The 
locality acquires a painful interest for 
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the Eephah traveller, from the recollec- 
tion of the dreadful mutiny of native 
troops, which took place here on the 
morning of the 10th June, 1806, when 
Col. Fancourt and 12 other European 
officers,‘several European conductors of 
ordnance, and about 100 soldiers were 
killed, and a great number of officers 
and men wounded. This outbreak took 
place partly from religious excitement 
among the Sip4his, owing to the inno- 
vations made in their dress, and partly 
from the presence of Tipi’s family, his 
twelve sons and six daughters bein 
confined in the Fort, along with several 
hundreds of their connections and fol- 
lowers. As the Sip&his fortunately 
lacked a daring and skilful leader, the 
mutiny was soon quelled by Colonel 
Gillespie and a squadron of the 19th . 
Dragoons from the neighbouring station 
of Arcot, and about 400 of the mutineers 
were put to death. Subsequently, 3 
native officers and 14 non-commissioned 
officers and privates were executed, ac- 
cording to the sentence of court martial, 
and the numbers of the guilty regiments, 
the Ist and 23rd, were erased from the 
Army List. 

(2) Pallikonda,— At Verinchipuram is 
a large temple, and anotherat Pallikonda, 
within the fort. The name of the 
latter signifies, in Tamil, “sleeping,” 
and is Porrovred from an image in 
the Pa oda there, of Raghun&th, 
one of the forms of Vishnu, in a sleep- 
ing posture. The county between 
Vélar and Pallikonda exhibits no va- 
riety of geological structure, but is in- 
teresting, from the singularly wild and 
beautiful character of its mountain 
scenery. On the summits of the hills 
masses of syenite are grouped in the 
most varied forms, sometimes shooting 
up like spires, anon strewed around like 
the ruins of some great edifice, or stand- 
ing square and solid like the massive 
walls and donjon keep of some robber 
chieftain’s tower. Thevalleysare covered 
with similar blocks piled in the wildest 
confusion, and seeming to tell of mighty 
convulsions in the by-gono ages of the 
world. Pallikonda is a large place, 
with 20 shops, half a mile to the right 
of the road: ~ There;is ground to the E. 
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of the bangla sufficient for two corps 
toencamp. The water is from a nélah 
and channels from the river. The nflahs 
are bridged. The country is open and 
level, with hills in the distance. 

(#) TZotalam is a place with 40 
houses, two baz4rs, and with but indif- 
ferent encamping ground E. of the 

i The water is from the river; 
the country is open and cultivated. 
Ambarpét is a town with 1000 houses 
and 40 shops. It is a Pisce of very 
active trade, and inhabited by a number 
of wealthy and enterprising merchants 
of the Zabbd¢ class, who collect the coun- 
try produce — sugar, clarified butter, 
chillies, etc., and-transport it to Madras. 
Near the town is a lofty isolated moun- 
tain, on which are the ruins of a fort, 
once deemed impregnable. The flat 
ground on the summit is so extensive 
as to have been formerly under cultiva- 
tion ; and there are two tanks near where 
the barracks stood when the English 
kept a garrison there. The view 
the summit is a noble one. The best 
ground for encamping is N.E. of the 
town, on sandy soil, and sufficient for 
one corps. The supply of water is from 
the river and a tank. The road im- 
proves here. The country is hilly and 
picturesque. The travellers’ bangla 
is a most excellent one. Indeed, all 
along this road the bangl4s are worthy 
of all praise. The beautiful chunam, 
well-kept compound and hedge, excellent 
stabling, and respectable well-behaved 
peons, leave nothing to be desired. It 
8 true that crockery and hardware are 
not supplied as in the banglas on the 
Bombay side, a circumstance which en- 
ables the traveller to dispense with some 
articles of his canteen; but then no 
charge is made, whereas in Bombay every 
comer must pay for the use of the room. 

(k) Vaniambaddiisalsoavery consider- 
able town, with 1000 housesand 150 shops. 
There is encamping ground for one co 
E. of the town. ‘The Palar river is wide 
and shallow, and flows on each side of the 
town. The country is open, with hills 
in the distance ; at first thickly studded 
with palm trees, and, further on, well- 
cultivated. There is a good road hence 
to Tripatar. In Vaniambaddi are two 
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temples of great note. At that of Ish- 
wara are about twenty inscriptions on 
stone, some of which are fabled to be as 
old as Vikramfditya—that is, in the 
century before Christ. At the temple 
of Vishnu, under the name of Allaba 
Perumal, are six inscriptions of the date 
of 1466, commemorating the grants of 
villages to the temple by Hindd Rajas. 
The nélah to be crossed before reachi: 
N&tarampalli is that of a stream whic! 
flows into the P4lar river, and must be 
a difficulty in the rains, but at other 
seasons it is almost dry. N4&tarampalli 
has 60 houses and 4 shops. There is 
encamping ground for two corps a little 
off the road to the N., and on the bank 
of the river. The road is sandy, but 
made; the country is well-cultivated, and 
generally level, with hills in the distance. 

(2) Mallapadat is a good-sized village. 
There is indifferent encamping ground 
E. of the town, in front of the bangla, 
on sandy soil, and with space sufficient 
for one corps. Water is got from the 
river. The road is made, but sandy. 
The country is tolerably level, wi 
occasional hills. 

(m) Krighnagadi (or Kishnagherry) 
is a large place, with extensive en- 
camping ground 1} mile E. of the 
village, on hard, sandy soil. There 
is water from a tank close at hand, 
and from the river at a distance. The 
road is made. The country is in general 
level, with abrupt rocky hills. Much 
of the plain is rice-ground ; but the soil, 
though well watered, is poor. The Fort 
of Krishnagadi is situate on a rock 700 
feet in perpendicular height, and remark- 
ably bare and steep. The road passes 
through the jungle. No tigers, the in- 
habitants say, are heard of here now-a- 
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te) Kurambapatti is a village of 30 
houses. No good encamping ground. 
Water is procurable from the river, and 
from wells. The road is made, but sandy. 
The country is cultivated throughout ; 
and for a mile round the village is level 
with small sbrapt rocky hills, At the 
little village of Kurambapatti-the road 
begins to ascend the Eastern Ghats, 
which divide the table-land of Maisir 
from the Karnatak. 
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ROUTE 8. 


MADRAS TO CHENGALPATT AND 
KARANGULI. 48 M. 


Mitirary Autaorrry—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division —Madras. 

Crviz Avurnortry — Collector of 
Chengalpatt—Paliikarnt. STAGES, 


PLACES, MF OM. F 
From W4lajah Gate of 
Fort St. George to Ta- 


Mamill-amma (Marmalong) 
bridge begins 
Ditto ends 
(a) ST. T 
MOUNT (Church) 
Minambaikam 0. ..... . 
Palaveram (Cantonment)é.o. 
Gulan Chawadi .. . 
Kadapairi Chawadi 
Trambuliyir, 
Vandalir, 3. 
GUDUVANCHERI, 6. 
Katankolatir 
Chingaperumal Kovil 
Kazzakolipéta ... 
Chengalpatt (Fo 
® CHENGALPAT 
itto ends ... 
Vaimbikam 
Palar r. 7. 6. 
Ditto r. 3. 
M&mandir 
Pukaturé ... 
x_n. to Parayandr 
Waluapikam ... . 
(c) KARANGULI, 6. t. 0. 
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(a) The Cantonment of St. Thomas’ 
Mount has already been partially de- 
scribed (see Madras). On the 9th of 
Feb. 1759, a battle took place here be- 
tween Capt. Calliaud, advancing with 
6,000 men (chiefly irregulars) and six 
3-pounders to the relief of Madras, and 
the French besieging force under Lally. 
A deserted temple, still standing at the 
N.E. corner of the present parade ground, 
and Carvalho’s garden were the two 
points on which Calliaud’s force rested. 
‘he latter post was carried at the close 
of the day by the enemy after the action 
had lasted from 5 a.m., with great spirit. 
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In spite of this success, Lally drew off 
his troops just as Calliaud’s ammunition 
was almost exhausted. Upon this the 
English commander retreated to Chen- 
galpatt, with the loss of 220 killed and 
wounded, of whom 20 were Europeans, 
On the 2nd of April, 1769, a treaty of 
Peace was signed at the Mount between 
Haidar ’Ali and the Madras Govern- 
ment; and, in 1774, at the suggestion 
of Colonel James, commanding the artil- 
lery, the Mount became the head quar- 
ters of that corps. Previous to this, the 
artillery practice was carried on on the 
shore, the firing being directed into the 
sea. In 1780, the 73rd Highlanders, 
with 400 other Europeans, about 1,200 
in all, encamped here, intending to join 
Baillie’s force in his attack upon Haidar 
"Ali. After the destruction of Baillie’s 
division, which they had been too late to 
join, they retreated again to the Mount, 
and to protect themselves against the 
Mar&tha horse, threw up works, the re- 
mains of which may be still seen cross- 
ing the Palaveram plain from E. to W. 
and S.ofthe Mount. The excavation still 
bears the name of the Martha ditch, 
The Cantonment is of a very irregular 
shape, about 1 mile long, and of varying 
width. Directly under the Mount, an 
to the S. of it, are barracks for 2 bat- 
talions of artillery; and St. Thomas’ 
Church, erected in 1825, with sittings 
for 500 ons. Here is a marble bust, 
by Chantrey, of Col. Noble,C.B. Tablets 
to the memories of Col. Darville, Major 
Oakes, Capt. Byam, and an obelisk in 
the churchyard to Gen. Sydenham, may 
also be noticed. At the foot of the 
Mount steps is a neat Wesleyan Chapel, 
and 200 yards to the N. of it a Roman 
Catholic Chapel; E. of these lies the 
Parade ground, which is very extensive ; 
and still further in the same direction is 
the native town. At a short distance to 
the W. of St. Thomas’ Church is the 
Depét for Instruction, where is a model- 
room and a percussion-cap manufactory, 
which supplies the whole army of this 
Presidency. Still to the W. is the 
Artillery mess-room, which is allowed 
to be the finest in India. It is built in 
the form of a double “T,” the S. cross 
containing an excellent library, the N. a 
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ball-room. In the dining-room, which 
can accommodate 80 persons without in- 
convenience, are two good portraits of 
Gen. Montgomerie, C.B.,and Col. Noble, 
C.B. Proceedingstill further W.., the visi- 
tor comes to the Horse Artillery lines. On 
the shoulder of the Mount, overlooking 
them, is a granite column erected by the 
men of the H. Artillery to Col. Noble. 

(5) Chengalpatt, the capital of the 
Collectorate of the same name, and a 
Zila-court station, was formerly a place 
of some strength, and is still surrounded 
by a rampart and deep ditch, 2 miles in 
circumference, though the wall is much 
dilapidated and the ditch dry in the hot 
season. Orme makes the wall 18 fect 
high, and the ditch 60 fect wide. 

‘The Fort is situated on the N. extre- 
mity of a valley upwards of a mile long, 
and is bounded on the E. and part of the 
N. face by an artificial lake 2 miles lon, 
and 1 broad, which supplies the dite 
with water. The Fort is 400 yards long 
from N. to S., and 280 broad from E. to 
W. Itisdivided into 2 parts by a ram- 
part and a ditch; the E., which is called 
the inner fort, being considerably ele- 
vated. The W. face and part of the N. 
are bounded by rice fields irrigated from 
the lake, the water of which is pent in 
by an embankment 1000 yards in length, 
on the top of which runs the high road 
leading S. from Madras. Small, rocky, 
bare hills lie S. and N. of the Fort, but 
the country is in general level and open. 
This fort was taken from the French by 
Clive in Oct, 1752, after a resistance of 
some days. 

The Zown of Ohengalpatt lies } mile 
to the S.E. of the Fort, and consists of 
1 long street. The Pélar river runs 
about a mile to the W. of it. There 
was a manufacture of pottery here, which 
attracted the attention of Government 
in 1841, and received a grant of 2,000 
rupees per annum for 2 years. It has 
now been removed to Madras. 

The Gaol, Place of Arms, Hospital, 
and Court House are within the Fort. 
‘The station is considered healthy. 

(c) Karanguli is a village of about 
200 houses. N. of it there is extensive 
and excellent ground for, encamping, 
with a tank close by. To the W. of 
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this, at the distance of about 13 miles, 
is the travellers’ bangla. From this 
lace there are two main roads, one to 
'richin4palli and the other to Pondi- 
cheri; the principal stations being as 
follows :— 


KARANGULI TO TRICHINAPALLI, 
150M. 3¥, 


Muurary AutHority—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division— Madras, as far 
as Tulu-Gr. Thence to Trichin&palli: 
Officer commanding 8. Division—Zyi- 
chindpalli. 

Crvin AvutHoriry — Collector of 
Chengalpatt — Pallikarni, as far 18 
boundary after Acherapakam. Thence 
to Tulu-ir: Collector of S. Arcot— 


Gidalir, Thence to Trichin4palli: 
Collector of Trichinapalli—Trichind- 
palli, STAGES, 
PLACES M. F. 
anerapeian &. t. 0, 10 6 
Xonarikuppam* 84 
Tindevanam... 80 
Wallangambad 80 
Vikravandi, 6... Ae 
Villapuram, or Belpur, 6. 71 
Arristr...... 93 
Ulandirpét, 4, ¢. 0. 13°7 
Assantir, 6 8 0} 
Kydi-ur, 3. 10 7 
Tulu-wr, 4.. 94 
Valkundapuram, 4, 81 
Turaimangalam, 4, 64 
Padalir ....... 10 3 
Samiaveram, 6 13 0 
Trichinfpalli Cantonment 10 33 
150 3 


KARANGULI TO PONDICHERI. 
48m. 7¥. 


Muurary Avruorrry—Officer com- 
manding C. Division— Madras. 

Crvizy Avutuortry — Collector of 
Chengalpatt— Pallikarni, as far as boun- 
dary after Acherapakam. Thence to 
Yeranjen Chawadi after Killianur : Col- 
lector of S. Arcot—Gidalir. Thence to 
Pondicheri: French Government—Pon- 
dicheri. 


* Tbe old line, given in the Road-bool 
through Wallaktr has been abandoned. i 
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STAGES. STAGES. 
PLACES, M. PF. PLACES. MOF, MF. 
Acherapakam, 8. ¢. 0. 10 6| x. to Bangar&zupilliam., 1 6 
Yaipakam. 11 0| VENKATAGADI, 4. 06 76 
Killiant: 13 6 16 
Pondicheri, 5. p. 13 4 11 
st . 16 
ROUTE 9. 48 7 03 
- . 44 
MADRAS TO corte ri PALMANER. Yellampalli 06 
Minrtary Avtyorrry—Officer com- Madigapalli b&Lo. ° : 113 
manding Centre Division— Madras, 2) 9 Be fe Be 
Civiz_ AutHoriry—To Damal, be- 124 0} 


ond Balchetti Chattram: Collector of 
hengalpatt—Pallikarnt. From Damal 
to Palmanér: Collector of N. Arcot — 
Chittir, STAGES. * 


PLACES. M.F. M. F. 
Punamalli, 6. § t. 0. v.00 a. 12 4 
Shri Perumbudir, 6. §#.0... ... 13 0 


R&j4 Chattram, 5... 
Balchetti Chattram, 3. 
Wocheri Chattram, 
Arcot (to church), 5. 
rd. to Chittir.......... 
x 3 n. to Narsingapuram... 
x Poiné r. 3} furlongs wide, 
to Trivellam, 6 ¢ 
Pudumotir.. 
SAIRKAD. 
Mustérkuppa . 
Chinna Bomasamudram 
x m. to Timyapalli... 
x 4n. to NARHARI- 
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Annapapilli. 
Gangusgare m1. 
Reddigunta .. 
Greenpéta... 
() CHITTUR, 4, ¢. 0. 

angarpalli .. 
Veruwaram.. o 
x Newna r. 110 yards wide 

to Varagapalli . 

Mudureddipalli, 
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*8ee Route 7 for the first six places men- 
tioned. 


The route, as far as Arcot, has been 
already described {see R.7).. From that 
city it takes a N.W. direction, passing, 
at the distance of 5} miles from Arcot, 
the Poiné river, called, by Thornton, 
“Puni,” and by Wilks, “ Poony,” an 
affluent of the Pélar. Thisstream, dur- 
ing the monsoon, is more than a quarter 
of a mile broad, but in the dry season 
sinks toa rivulet. A large bridge across 
it at Trivellam is just completed. Pass- 
ing Sairkéd, a small village with 10 wells 
and a tank, and Narharipéta, a cluster 
of two or three villages together, the 
traveller reaches Chittir, which may be 
regarded as the capital of N. Arcot, in- 
asmuch as it is the residence of the chief 
civil functionaries, andcontains the “Sub- 
ordinate Court” and “Civil Court,” which 
latter is a Court of Appeal, substituted 
by Art. VII. of 1843, of the Government 
of India, for the one Provincial Court 
which formerly existed here. About 
200 Sip&his are quartered there, and 
both the civil and military officers reside 
in_commodious houses on the S.E. and 
8.W. sides, in compounds thickly planted 
with trees, 

(a) Ohittir lies in a valley said to be 
1,100 feet above the sea, shut in on all 
sides but the E. by hills composed of 
coarse granite, gneiss and greywacke, and 
veined occasionally with iron ore. The 
native town is ill-drained, and the ex- 
halations make it very unhealthy. Ele- 
vated a little above it is the lower fort, 
containing the old palace of the former 
Paligfrs or chiefs of the place, and a 
reservoir supplied from a tank above with 
@ perpetual stream of fine water. From 
this is the(ascent.of the Drug, or upper 
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fort, under six successive gateways, at 
different heights, and traversing a laby- 
rinth of fortifications, all of solid ma- 
sonry, and winding irregularly up from 
rock to rock, to the eummie hed scent 
is partly by steps ane tly by almost 
superficial notches, cut i the steep and 
smooth surface of the rock, and to be 
sealed only with great difficulty. The 
fort contains two beautiful tanks, various 
temples, and a deep magazine, well sunk 
in the rock. There is not much histo- 
rical interest about Chittér ; the English 
suffered a reverse here, when the fort 
was taken from them on the 11th of Nov., 
1781, by Haidar ’Ali, and the garrison, 
consisting of 1 battalion, destroyed. The 
gaols, which can contain 800 prisoners, 
and are well managed, may be inspected 
by those to whom such matters are of 
interest. 

About3} miles tothe E.N.E. of Chittar 
are the ancient sepulchres of Panduvaram 
Déwal, which are well and minutely de- 
scribed by Capt. Newbold in his Paper, 
Art. IV. Vol ‘KUIL., of the Roy. As. Soc. 
Journal. These tombs cover an area of 
more than a square mile. The majority 
of them have been thrown down chiefly 
by the Wadras, the Indian stonemasons. 
Some few, however, are still standing, 
and present a striking similarity to the 
cromlechs of Wales, such, for instance, 
as those at Plas Newydd, in Anglesea, 
and to the ancient tombs in Circassia. 
There is, first, a Druidical circle of up- 
right stones. Within this is the tomb, 
like a huge box, composed of 4 slabs, and, 
of these, that which forms theroof projects 
about 18 inches beyond the sides. The 
roof-slab of one tomb is 13 ft. by 12 ft., 
and averages 4} in. thick. Through one 
of the side slabs is cut a hole about 18 in. 
in diameter. The terra cotta sarcophagi 
containing the bodies are placed on the 
floor-slab, and are covered to the depth 
of 3 or 4 ft. with earth. They are filled 
with bones and hard earth; and ele- 
gantly-shaped earthen vases are found 
near them. Iron spear-heads and swords 
are sometimes met with. Similar tombs 
are found at the Nilgiris and other places, 
but nowhere in such numbers as at this 
spot. All account of their origin is lost 
* the dimness of antiquity. 
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From Chittir, the road passes due W. 
through Bairipalli, an insignificant vil- 
lage of 30 houses, and through the town 
of Venkatagadi to that of Palmanér. 

(4) Palmanér.—About 2 miles before 
this, an ascent commences at the Mugli 
Pass, and Pulmaner is 1,200 ft. above 
Chittér, being no less than 2,312 ft. 
above the marine surface. This great 
clevation gives to Palmanér a climate 
far superior to that of Chittér, to 
which it serves as a sanatarium. The 
temperature is 8° less, and the nights are 
always pleasantly cool, while the fresh- 
ness of the morning air invites to exercise. 

At1m. 2f. distance from PalmanérW. 
is the village of Nellagutalpalli, which 
forms the boundary of the Centre D. The 
road to Bengalir then passes into the 
Maisir D. 

ROUTE 10, 


MADRAS TO GUNTGR, BY SULGRPEr, 
NELLUR(NELLORE), ANGULA(ONGOLE) ; 
GUNTGR (251M. 4 F.), AND BAIZWARA, 

271M. 4P. 


Murrary Avtsorrry—To Krishna 
r., after Mangalagadi, Officer command- 
ing Centre Div.— Madras, 

Crvin Avutnoriry — To Salt-water 
Inlet after Puduwoil : Collector of Chen- 
galpatt—Pallikarni. Thence to Pudi 
after Arambak : Collector of N. Arcot— 
Chittir, To Boundary after Dudukér : 
Collector of Nellir—Nellir. To Krishna 
r, after Mangalagadi : Collector of Gun- 
tér—Guntir. STAGES. 

PLACES, MP. OM. FZ 
From W6l&jah Gate of Fort 
St. George, x 3 #. to 
Madaveram oe 


~ 
= 
7 


Chambeliwéram 
Cholawaram.... 
Korteli-ar, r. r. 6. 
Ditto 2. 8. 
Neduvarambakam 
PUDUWOIL, ¢. 
x Arni,r.. 
Kavéripét. 
Pata Gumudipundi, 3. 
Wobalapuram..., 
x Salt-water Inle: 
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Madras. 


DHORAWAR! 
CHATTRAM, t. 


x 4n. to Chelakur. 
x 3n. to GUDUR, 4, 
x 11 n. to Manubol.... 
Kyishnam4chfri Chattram 
x 4n. to Govindapudi, 
x 2. to VENKATA 


ELAM’S CHATTRAM,6. 


x 2m. to Chamadugunta... 
Commandant’s Chattram... 


Tn. toKODAV PLU 
n. to D: 
3 n. to Mopur Chattvam 


ALLUR, 5. 
x 3n. to 8 pt 
x2 Salt-water inlets” 


Chinnapiilliam ... 
x pekewalee inlets to 
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GUNTUR, BY NELLUR, ETC. 4? 
STAGES: 
PLACES. MOP. M,. P+ 

x Salt-water r. to Chauki- 

cherla ........000+ 
Rubhareyen Cl eaten 
x Maneru n . 2 
Manatukét.. 2 
x Maneru r. 200 yds. broad 10 
x 2 n. to SINGHARAI- 

KONDA, 5 133 
Somardjapalli 3 
Naravarip4lliam . 53 
Bet ta .. 4 


oe 


(@) xn. to ANGULA (On- 

gole) to N. of Fort, 3. ¢.0. 
Potarfja n. 
ere " 
x 2bri n.to rovagunta 
Maderalapéd ....... seeeeees 
perenne un. tor. b. of 

Gundlakamma r. 
CHEDULWADA 


Nagulupalaphd, 5. 
Tank... 
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x Parakadivagu n. to Koneki 
x Konekivagu n. to Genes: 
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Nutulapad .. 
x NAKKAK. . to 

PARCHUR, 6. ......... 
x bri n. to Podavada 
x Sakikalva r. to Adusu- 

mallé .... . 
Chinnameddip& 
Nalamada n. (bridged) 
NANDIPAD . 


Buragayagu n. ‘(bridged)..: : 
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x n. four times to PRATI- 


ROS wo Nt® 
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Luvavagu 
Takkareddi 
x Valagalakalwa to 

waripalliam 
Kurunutula .. .o 
x n. (bridged) to Yatukir 
(e:) GUNTUR, 8. t.0. .... 
x 2n. (bridged) to Akatar- 

padu . 
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Yerrapflliam 
Tadapalli .. 
x n. (bridg 
ATAM ose. 
Krishna r. r. 5. 
Ditto, 2.5. .. 
BAIZWARA, b. ¢. 0. 
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As soon as the traveller has left the 
suburbs of Madras, with their numerous 

arden houses and park-like enclosures, 
fchind, his first feeling will be one of 
surprise how such verdure and so plea- 
sant a habitation for man, as thesesuburbs 
are, could have been created in the bare 
and sandy waste into which he is 
emerging. There is no good halting 


Mddavaram, a small village, whence 
the Tamil Vaishnavas being. uantities 
of firewood for sale into Madras, the 
old road ceases to be practicable for 
horses. 
was opened last year by the Red Hills, 
where is the first station, distant 9m. 6f. 
from the capital, and thence to Cham- 
belivaram, where the old road is joined, 
is 4m. 2f. While at the Red Hills 
station, the traveller, if curious in such 
matters, may inspect some ancient tombs 
about 2 m. 'W. of the lake at that place, 
and 11 m. N.W. of Madras. They are 
similar to the tombs described in R. 9, 
at Panduvéram Déwal, near Chittir, 
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every year. 
place until Arambék is reached. At) 


On this account, a new road | 


Sect. I. 


but smaller. For a further account of 
them see Madras Journal, vol. viii., p. 


346 (No. 6). The roads in this quar- 
ter till within a very late period were, 
indeed, execrable, but the Trunk Road‘ 


from Madras to Ganjam is now complete 
the whole sway Seon the Presidency town 
to Angula. Every stream, too, between 
Madras and Nellir has been bridged 
except the Suwarnamukhf. Carriages 
can drive the whole distance at any speed 
that may be desired. 

From the desolate-looking bangla 
at Gumadipundi not a tree is to be seen. 
Between Gumadipundi and Arambak, a 
vast plain, in parts overflowed with salt 
water, and unclothed with even a single 
shrub, stretches on, and on, before the 
{eye. Only, on the left, a distant rim of 
| cocoa nut trees breaks the monotony, 
above whose tops rises a faint blue line 
of hills. The strong and peculiar saline 
smell, and the desolation, remind the 
traveller of the Dead Sea. Towards 
Arambak, rice fields begin to appear, 
and then a few clumps of trees and seat- 
tered hamlets. 

(a) Arambdk itself is an oasis of shady 
tamarind trees in the bare plain just de- 
scribed. In front is scen the bright mir- 
ror-like surface of the creek of Palikat ; 
behind, the spurs of the Ghats ran down 
closer and closer upon the road. The 
banglé here is small but comfortable. 
Though the country would be, but for 
man’s labour, a vast salt desert, still it 
must be owned, improvements are made 
The consumption of. fuel is 
so great at Madras that the low jungle 
is all cut and carried off thither, and in 
its stead rice fields gain ground daily. 
Numerous wells are being sunk every 
year; and at the village of Tada, be- 
tween Aramb&k and Sultrpét, where a 
few years back scarce a well was to be 
found, there are now a considerable tank 
and a still larger lnke, both artificial. 

(0) Sulirpét is a considerable village. 
Hence there is water carriage to Madras, 
(See R. 4). Th. Kalangi river, which 
is crossed before reaching it, is about 150 
yards broad. Hence the stage is often 
continued to Nallaballi, in preference to 
halting at Dhorawari. 

The Suwarnamukhi river, which must 


Madras. 


be crossed between Nalabali and Wujelli, 
rises in lat. 13° 26’, long. 79° 11’, and 
falls into the sea in lat. 14° 8’, long. 80° 
11, after a course of 99 miles. 

Gudir is a very considerable village, 
or rather small town, 20 m. from the sea. 
The bangla is S. of it, and} am. W. 
from the road. It stands close to an 
extensive artificial lake, which supplies 

ood fish to the traveller. All round 

this place there is much verdure and 
cultivation, but the sand and jungle 
commence again at Manubol. 

(c) Nellur, capital of the collectorate 
of the same name, is situate on the right 
bank of the N. Ponnf&r, and about 18 
miles from the place where that river 
enters the sea. It has a population of 
about 24,000, and there are more Mu- 
hammadans here than are usually found 
in the towns of the Madras provinces to 
the north. Here are the residences of 
the collector and the chief civil autho- 
Tities. The town stands well, on toler- 
ably high und, with a red and 
lateritious soil, and is green with cluster- 
ing foliage, being well irrigated from 
tanks and numerous wells. On the W. 
is a very large tank supplied with water 

the river, and to the oa are extensive 
rice fields, also copiously irrigated from 
tanks and canals cut from the river. 
The houses of the English residents are 
8. of the town, on the E. bank of the 


e. 
To the §.E. of the town is a jail 
which can receive 800 persons. e 
town itself has some good streets, but in 
general it is cramped and crowded, and 
very irregularly built. The old fort 
and ram; art which surrounded the town 
have fallen to ruins. In 1753, Nellér 
was taken from Najibu’llah, the brother 
of the Néwib the Karn&tak, b: 

Muhammad Kamél, an adventurer, et 
held forayear. After this, Kam4l, in an 
attempt upon Tripetti being defeated by 
the jot forces of the English and of the 
Ndwab, was taken prisoner and instantly 
beheaded. On the 2nd of May, 1757, 
Colonel Forde, with a large body of 
auxiliaries furnished by the Nuw&b, 
attempted to recover that place from 
Najibu’llah, who was in rebellion against 
his brother. Najibu’lléh himself de- 
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serted Nellir, but left a gallant officer 
in charge of the fort, who defended it 
most valiantly, and repulsed the storm- 
ing parties of the English, killing and 
wounding nearly 100 of them. At that 
time, the walls extended 1,200 yards 
from E. to W., and 600 from N. to 8., 
and were of mud; only the gateways 
and a few towers being stone. 

In 1787, a peasant who was ploughin; 
near Nellir, found his plough stopp 
by some brickwork. On digging at the 
spot, he discovered the remains of a 
small Hindi temple, and from beneath 
the masonry he took out a pot, contain- 
ing Roman coins and medals of the 
second century, a.p. These he sold as 
old gold; and the larger number were 
melted down, but about 30 were saved 
from the fusing operation. They were 
all of the purest gold, and many of 
them quite fresh and beautiful. Some, 
however, were defaced and perforated as 
if they had been worn as ornaments. 
They were most of them of the time of 
Trajan, Adrian, and Faustina. 

In 1801 several copper mines were 
discovered in the collectorate of Nellir, 
in the Zamindari of Kalastri, 50 miles 
N.W. of the town of Nellir, and 30 
from the sea. Specimens were sent 
home and tried in the Tower mint. 
One specimen of 20 owt. yielded 9 cwt. 
of pure copper. The specimons were 
declared to be remarkably fusible, very 
free from iron, and consequently well 
adapted for sheathing. The mincs were 
leased to a contractor for 5 years, 
but proved a failure, probably on ac- 
count of the want of fuel, and are given 


up. 

Besides the great N. road leading to 
Ganjam and the frontiers of Bengal, 
there are two principal roads from 
Nelltr into the interior, the one leadin; 
to Kadapa, in the Ceded Districts ; an 
the other by Kammam to Haidar- 
dbdd, the capital of the Nizdm's country, 
and to the military station of Sikandar- 
dbdd.* 

“# A first-class road has also been made from 
Nelldr to the coast at Krishnapatanam; of 
fiterior “Other Toads traversing tise. ais 


tieta from E.to W. are in course of forma- 
ion. 
3 
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The distances and routes are as fol- 
lows :— 
1.—NELLGR To KaDAPA, 112 m. 1 F. 
STAGES. 
M. FP. 
12 
1 


PLACES. 
Nellar Fort Gate to Duvir. 


oe 
mOOn 
SCNARNAMHWANOH 


Door 


1127 


1121 

The only town on this road is Buda- 
wel, which is the capital of a Taluk. 

From Upalpad there is a road to Kadapa, 
nearer than the above by 18m. 3?f. 
The stages are— q 


4 
This road, at present bad and imprac- 
ticable for wheel traffic, it is in contem- 
plation to improve. 
2.—NELLUR TO HAIDARABAD AND 8I- 
KANDARABAD, BY KAMMAM. 
311 Mm. 33 F. STAGES. 


PLACES, MOP. OM. F. 
From Nellir Fort N. Gate 
to Duvir . 12 


Durgam, or Kannagadi. 
Patapadu.... 
Kalajuvalapéd. 
Tarlapadu 7 
KAMMAM ,t.0. 1 
x Gundlakamma r. to En- 
camping Ground . 
Markapur, ¢. 0 
Kacherlakéta 
Dupar Fort 
Komarol 
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PLACES. STAGES. 


M. F. 


RE WONOMDDSOOMHwS 


An open space. 
Kandalgunt: 
Gopanir 
Yeleshw: . 
Suryaraopéta 
Peruwiala.... 
Dewakunda 
Mallareddipal 
Kurumpalli, 
Gurkonda... 
Yachewaram. 
Poddagangar 


ee 


re 


me 


CRANNNAUNSHEAIAOM 


HaidarabadResidency, p.o. 
SIKANDARABAD,p.o, 4 7 811 33 

Between Nellir and Kammam the 
only places of any size are Duvir, Kalli- 
gadi and Tarlapadu, all very large vil- 
lages, and the second the residence of a 
Tahsildar. From Kunnagadi to Kam- 
mam there is a more direct but not easy 
road by the following places :—Dodi- 
chintla, 8 miles; Yémalpid, 8; pass 
the Yémalpad Ghat to Nagalmarragu, 
7m. 3f.; Kammam, 11m. 2f.; total, 
34m. 5f. From Kammam to Dewa- 
kunda the road is very bad, in some 
places a mere footpath brough thick jun- 
gle. However, on horseback or in a pa- 
lankeen, the traveller may proceed very 
well, and find excellent shooting at seve- 
ral of the stages. The only places of 
any size and importance are Markapur, 
Kacherlakéta, and Dewakunda itself, 
where there is a detachment of the 
Nizam’s troops. 
he Pennar or Ponnér river, through 
all its long course of 300 miles, has been 
made little use of for irrigation until it 
reaches Nellir, where an Anakatt is 
now constructed, which renders an in- 
creased supply of water available for the 
canals, which already irrigate the E. 
part of the collectorate. This Anakatt 
was finished in A st, 1865, at an ex- 
pense of £8,000. ‘The subsidiary chan- 
nels, however, have still to laid 
down, the irrigation being now carried 
on by the old channels from the river, 
but their capacity is insufficient. 

After leaving Nellir the first town is 
Kovur, which has about 600 houses. 
Kodavelir is about 200 yards to the E. of 
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theroad. Theroad, thoughsandy in places, 
is upon the whole good to Ongole. 

(d) Vangaolu, or acco to Hamil- 
ea Angula, corrupted by the English 

1 Ongole, is is a considerable town, and 
nit Ht station. ae Road Book, 
nts a ‘aphical error, states 
the sty “WP hosses to be only 200. 
It formerly belonged to Kadapa, but 
was transferred to the Niw&b of the 
Karn&tak, and from him acquired by the 
English in 1801, The great road to 
Haidarfbad passes through this station. 
(See Route 18). 

The Gundlakamma river, which is 
crossed between Angula and the next 
stage, is 385 yards wide, and always 
contains water sufficient for a large 
force. The 2m. in the next stage are 
an obstruction in the rainy season. 
There is no place of importance until 
Guntdr is reached. 

(¢) Guntir is a town with about 
26,000 inhabitants, and the capital of 
the collectorate of the same name, It is 
situate about 40 miles from the sea, and 
18 from the river Kyighna. Towards 
the coast the country is flat and o my 
but a few miles towards the N. 

of hills commences. The houses 
of the collectors and the other officials 
and the Courts of Justice, are to the 
N. and W. of the town. The town is 
divided into the old and new town. It 
has been much improved of late, oon 7 
considered remarkably healthy, 
1816 it was pi d by the Pins st 

The next station, Mangalagadi is a 
very large village. An account of the 
Kyishna river, and of the town of Batz- 
dra will be found in Route 15, N.D. 


ROUTE 11. 


MADRAS TO PUDUCHERI (PONDICHERRY) 
88m. 1¥.), G6pALGR (cupDALoRg), | Chi 
100m. 5P.), AND PORTO NOVO, 

126 uw. 3¥. 


Murtany AvrHoriry—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division—Madras. 

Civi. AurHorrry—From Sadras to 
Inlet after Pallikarni: Collector of 
Chengalpatt—Pallikarni. Thence to 
Kandapa Chawadi: Collector of 8. 


PUDUCHERI, GUDALUR, ETC. 51 
Arcot—G@idalir, Thence to Kynea 
Kovil: French Territory. Thence to 
Porto Novo: Collector of 8. Arcot— 
Gidalin. 
PLACES, 


Madras to SADRAS, 4. ¢.0. 


STAGES. 
P.M. F. 


40 4 


rei 


x n. to Gadalir (Cuddalore) 
x n. to Arrayalancheri 
Kowatir ...... 
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x an Inlet 54 furlongs broad 
Mutukaédu ...... 
Muniapallé Chaw: 
Paniér Chattram... 
ALAMPARVA, 6. 


i 
o 


13 3 
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x r. 185 yards wide to 
op Azzakuppam .. 
Teves 
x ditto 440 yards wide to 
Taulakuppam ... 
Vénakfra Chawadi 
Mullatar r. ... 
Reddi Chawadi 
Kynea Kovil 
Ponnfr Chawadi 


x ford 681 pone wide to 
MANJI KUPPAM, 4. &p.o. 
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PLACES, STAGES. 
MP, OM.P, 

(6) Gudalir (Ohief’s house 

New Town)... . 
Chonian Chawadi, 5. 91 
Pudu Chattram, 6. 67 
(¢) PORTO NOVO, 86 
125 3 


(a) Puducheri. — There is nothing 
remarkable on the road between Sadras 
and Puducheri. The small town of 
Alamparva, which is passed on the way, 
has some wells of fine water, the best on 
the coast. There is a good hotel, at 
Puducheri, as well as a traveller's bangla. 
The charge at the hotel is 5 francs a day 
for board and lodging; whereas it is 6 ; 
rapecs at English hotels at Madras, ete. ; 
morcover, the French cuisine is superior, 
though the apartments are not so good. 
In the same way, the wages of servants 
are only half what is given in the 
English settlements; being, at Madras, 
7 rupees; at Puducheri, 33. Puducheri 
itself—though a handsome town, with 
avenues of fine trees — has declined 
from its former flourishing condition, 
when it was reckoned one of the finest 
towns in India. This was before it 
was taken by Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Eyre) Coote, who leveled its fortifica- 
tions, and injured it to such an extent 
that it never afterwards entirely re- 
covered. Nevertheless, Lord Valentia, 
in 1804, pronounced it the handsomest | 
town he had seen in India, except Cal- 
cutta. The proper name is Puducheri, 
“ new village,” though the English, with 
their usual cleverness, have metamor- 
phosed it into Pondicherry; it is situated 
m a sandy plain, not far from the sea 
shore, where only palm trees, millet, anda 
few herbs are produced. ‘The Arya- 
kuppam river flows into the sea, close 
to the S. side, and forms there a small 
isle called “Cocoa-nut Island.” This 
river is only decp enough to admit 
coasting craft of small burden; but it 
adds to the strength of the place. On 
the N.W. are hills, the chief of which is 
called the Red Hill. From the N. to 
the Aryakuppam river the town was de- 
fended, in addition to its other fortifica- 
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tions, by a bound hedge, which enclosed 


Sect. I. 


seven square miles of ground, and was a 
very formidable obstacle to a besieging 
force. The surf, though somewhat less 
dangerous than that of Madras, is still 
impracticable for European boats. Ships, 
in fine weather, may anchor abreast of 
the town, within three-quarters of a mile 
of the shore, in 6 fathoms; but at stormy 
seasons, it is wiser to lie in 14 fathoms 
in the outer roads. The town is regu- 
larly built, and is divided by a canal into 
two parts, the White Town to the E. 
near the shore, and the Black Town to 
the W. In the centre of White Town 
is a handsome square, of which Govern- 
ment House forms one side. This and 
the Church of Foreign Missions; the 
baz&r, built in 1836; and a lighthouse, 


| which shows a light 89 ft. above the 


sea, are the most remarkable buildings. 
There are two missions—that of the 
Jesuits, and the Missions Etrangeres. 
The latter have Bishops at Madras, 
Pudueheri, Trichindpalli, Koimbatur, 
and Bengalir. 

Puducheri is the capital of the French 
possessions in India, and the seat of the 
supreme government. The places under 
its authority are Karikal on the Coro- 
mandcl coast; Yanam, and the lodge of 
Machlipatanam, on the Orissa coast ; 
Mahe, and the lodge of Kolikod (Calicut), 
on the Malabar coast; andChandranagar, 
in Bengal, on the Huglf. Of these, the 
first_is 47 miles distant from Tanjdr to 
the E., and contains an area of 63 square 
miles, with a population of 49,307 per- 
sons, of whom 43 are Europeans; Yanam 
is in the province of Rajamahéndri, 9m. 
from the embouchure of the Godavarf, 
and has an area of 8,147 acres, with 
6,881 inhabitants; Mahe, 7 miles S.E. 
of Tellicheri, has an area of 2 square 
miles, wth 2,616 inhabitants; and Chan- 
dranagar, with 2,330 acres, has 32,670 
inhabitants, of whom upwards of 200 are 
Europeans. Puducher itself has an area 
of 107 square miles, with a population of 
79,743 persons, of whom 790 are white. 
The town contains about 30,000 inha- 
bitants. The establishment is divided 
into—1. Executive and legislative, in- 
cluding the governor, council of ad- 
ministration, and council general. 2. 
Judicial, including the royal court, the 


Hadras. 


tribunal of first instance, and the tribunal 
of peace and of police. 3. Public instruc- 
tion. 4. Marine. 6. Military. The 
Governor-General receives 1,333 rupees 
a month; the Attorney-General, 400; 
and the four senior Judges, 200; about 
the same as an ensign in the Company's 


service. 

In 1672, Puducheri, then a small 
village, was purchased by the French 
from the King of Vijayapur, 71 years 
after the first arrival of French ships in 
India. In 1693, the Dutch took Pudu- 
cheri, but restored it, with the fortifica- 
tions greatly improved, in 1697, at the 
peace of Ryswick. On the 26th of Aug. 
1748, Admiral Boscawen laid siege to it, 
with an army of 6000 men, but was 
compelled to raise the siege on the 6th 
of Oct., with the loss of 1065 Europeans. 
M. Dupleix was the Governor, and had 
under him a garrison of 1800 Europeans 
and 2000 Sipahis. On the 29th of 
April, 1758, M. Lally landed at Pudu- 
cheri, and commenced a vigorous war, 
which ended ruinously for the French. 

In the beginning of July, 1760, Col. 
Coote, with 2000 aro eans and 6000 
natives, began to blockade Puducheri. 
On the 17th a detachment of his arm 
under Major Moore attacked a French 
convoy, which had with it 4000 Maisi- 
rean horse, 1000 Sip&his, and 200 
Europeans. Moore had 1600 native 
cavalry, 1100 Sipahis, and 230 Euro- 
peans, and was entirely routed, losing 
105 Europeans, killed or wounded, an 
a great number of natives. Neverthe- 
less, the English army having received 
reinforcements, on the 9th of Sept., 
1760, carried the bound-hedge and two 
of the four redoubts which defended it, 
with the loss of 115 Europeans, and 
about the same number of Sipahis. On 
the 27th of Nov., M. Lally, finding the 
garrison hard pressed by famine, expelled 
all the native inhabitants from the town, 
1400 in number. These being driven 
back by the English, attempted to re- 
enter the fort, but were fired on by the 
French, and some of them killed. " For 
8 days these unfortunates wandered be- 
tween the lines of the two hostile armies, 
subsisting on the food which they had 
about them, and the roots of grass. At 
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last, finding Lally inexorable, the English 
suffered them to pass. 

On the night of the 30th of Dec., while 
an English fleet of 8 sail of the line, 2 
frigates, a fire ship, and a transport were 
at anchor in the roads, a terrific storm 
arose. The Newcastle, the Queenborough 
frigate, and Protection fire-ship were 
driven ashore 2 miles to the S. of Pudu- 
cheri, but only 7 men of their crews 
were lost. More dreadful was the fate 
of the Duke of Aquitaine, the Sunder- 
land, and the Dido transport, which 
foundered with 1100 Europeans on 
board. Only 14 men were saved, being 
picked up next day as tyey were floating 
on pieces of the wreck. All the other 
ships, with the exception of the Admi- 
ral’s, were dismasted. The disasters on 
shore were likewise great. The sca 
overflowed the country as far as the 
bound-hedge ; all the batteries and re- 
doubts which the English army had 
raised were utterly ruined; the tents 
and huts of the soldiers were blown to 
atoms; all the ammunition was des- 
troyed, and the men were compelled to 
throw away their muskets and seck 
shelter where they could, whilst many 
of the camp followers perished. ‘The 
hopes of deliverance which this storm 
had raised in the minds of the French 
were, however, soon dispelled by the 
arrival of fresh men-of-war from Ceylon 
and Madras, so that the blockading fleet 
was again raised to 11 sail of the line. 
On the 5th of Jan., 1761, the French 
obtained a trifling success over a detach- 
ment of 170 men who were in the St. 
Thomas’s redoubt, at the mouth of the 
Aryakuppam river. These were all killed 
or taken ; but Lally having no mcans of 
feeding his prisoners, sent them to 
Coote, with a demand that they should 
not be allowed to serve again against 
him during the siege. On the 16th, 
the town surrendered, as the garrison 
was reduced to 1100 men of the line 
fit for duty, and these enfeebled by 
famine and fatigue, with but two days’ 
provision left. Altogether 2453 Euro- 
peans, including civilians, were made 
prisoners, and 600 guns, with 100 mor- 
tars and howitzers were taken, with a 
proportionate supply of stores. 
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In 1763, Puducheri was restored to 
the French, On the 9th of Aug., 1778, 
Sir Hector Munro, with an army of 
10,500 men, of whom 1500 were Euro- 
peans, again laid siege to it. On the 
10th, Sir E. Vernon, with 4 ships, 
fought an indecisive battle in the roads, 
with 6 French ships under M. Tron- 
jolly, who, some days after, sailed off at 
night, and left the town to its fate. 
Puducheri, after an obstinate defence, 
was surrendered in the middle of Octo- 
ber by M. Bellecombe, the Governor, and 
shortly after the fortifications were de- 
stroyed. In 1783, it was re-transferred 
to the French; and on the 23rd of Aug., 
1793, retaken by the British. The 
treaty of Amiens, 1802, restored it to its 
nal masters; whereupon Buona- 
parte sent thither Gencral de Caen, with 
7 other generals, 1400 regulars, a body 
guard of 80 horse, and £100,000 in 
specie, with a view, doubtless, to extensive 
operations in India. His intentions, 
however, whatever they may have been, 
were defeated by the re-occupation of 
Puducheri in 1803. Puducheri was 
then attached to 8. Arcot, and yielded a 
yearly revenue of about 45,000 rs. In 
1817, it was restored to the French, and 
has remained ever since under their rule. 

A traveller may pass some time very 
agrecably here. The people are hospit- 
able and gay, though poor; and very 
many officers in the Company’s service 
have found wives at Puducheri. It is 
perfectly allowable for gentlemen to 
enter any ré-wnion that may be taking 
place, uninvited; a privilege, for the 
non-abuse of which, the scant supply of 
strangers is a suflicient guarantee. 

(6.) Gédalir. —There is nothing 
worthy of note on the way from Pudu- 
cheri to Gidalir (Cuddalore). This 
town, the capital of S. Arcot, and the 
place of residence of the civil authorities, 
1s situated in lat. 11° 43’, long. 79° 50’, 
about 14 miles to the S. of the ruins of 
Fort St. David, and a mile from where 
one branch of the S. Ponnar (or renner) 
enters the sea. This branch is calle 
the Guddalam river. It is strictly 
speaking a separate stream, though an 
arm of the Ponnar flows into it at 
TiruyamGr, as it approaches the coast, 
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takes a sweep to the N., and bends again 
to the S., close to and on the W. of 
Fort St. David, and, running parallel 
to the beach for 3 or 4 miles, is separated 
from the sea only by a bank of sand, in 
some places but a few hundred yards in 
breadth. It is joined at its embouchure 
by the Karanguli river (usually termed 
the Cuddalore river), a considerable 
stream, which comes from the 8. 

The place where the Ponnar turns N. 
is called Venkapét; and there a branch 
is given off from it, which runs E. and 
joins the main river again in its 8. course, 
thusenclosing asemi-circular tract ofland, 
on which stands the new town of Gidalir, 
the old town being on its opposite or S. 
side. The tide flows several miles up 
the river, which may be said, during the 
dry months, to be more an inlet of the 
sea, or back water, than a fresh water 
river. Its depth is about 6 ft. when the 
tide is low; and a muddy bank of con- 
siderable extent is exposed, from which 
foctor arises, especially in the hot season. 
The site of the town and its vicinity is 
not more than 6 ft. above the level of 
the sea, the soil being sandy and mixed 
with clay. From this lowness of situa- 
tion it might be expected to beunhealthy ; 
but so far is this from being the case, 
that it enjoys a remarkable immunit; 
from disease, and the New Town an 
Fort St. David in particular, are pro- 
verbially healthy. fh fact, sick officers 
and convalescents not unfrequently resort 
to Gridalur for change of air, and several 
banglas have been erected in New 
Town for their accommodation, which 
are procurable at moderate rents. The 
climate is as equable as that of Madras, 
and cooler. 

In other respects, it has incontest- 
able advantages over both Madras and 
Puducheri, for an emporium, as it 
is the natural port of Salem, from which 
it is but 118 miles distant, even by the 
present circuitous route. Yet cotton 
is sent from Salem to Madras, nearly 
double the distance, because the road to 
Gudalér is impassable for carts. The 
bar of sand, too, which, owing to the 
slowness of the current, the surf has 
thrown up across the mouth of the river, 
might easily be removed; in which case 
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the stream would be navigable for vessels 
of considerable size: as it is, the trade 
of the place is decaying. There are no 
roads, but a pleasure drive on the beach 
1} miles in extent; and another from the 
town to the civilians’ house, 3 miles. Of 
seven sugar refineries, six lie in ruins. 
The collector’s house was built by Mr. 
Place, at the beginning of the present 
century, and was occupied till 1820 by 
the Governor ; after that, by the diffe- 
rent collectors. Prior to 1690, the E. I. 
Company had a factory here; which, on 
account of the increasing trade, was, in 
1702, rebuilt and fortified. In 1746, 
after the capture of Madras by De la 
Bourdonnais, the English functionaries 
betook themselves to Fort St. David and 
Gudalir. Both these places were then 
attacked by the French without success. 
On the 13th of April, 1749, a dreadful 
storm took place, which destroyed the 
British encampment at Gudalir; and 
several ships foundered with all their 
crews, among which was the Apollo 
transport, the Pembroke of 60 guns, and 
the Namur of 74. This last was con- 
sidered the finest ship then in the Eng- 
lish navy of her size, and carried 750 
men, not one of whom escaped. 

In 1768, M. Lally got possession of 
both Gidalir and Fort St. David, and 
forthwith destroyed the fortifications 
of the latter. In 1760, Col. Coote 
recovered these places; and on the 
Ist July, 1781, gained between this 
place and Porto Novo a great victory 
over Haidar ’Alf, who is said by Wilks 
to have lost 10,000 men; but on the 8th 
of April, 1782, Gudaldr surrendered to 
the combined French and Maistrean 
armics. The French then greatly 
strengthened the works, and threw in a 

werful garrison under command of the 

farquis de Bussy. On. the 13th of 
June, 1783, the place was attacked by 
Gencral Stuart, with an army of 10,000 
men. Hereupon ensued a siege, remark- 
able in the annals of Indian warfare for 
many memorable circumstances. In the 
first place, while the armies were con- 
tending on the shore, a British fleet of 
17 ships, with 1,202 guns, under Sir 
Edward Hughes, was engaged with a 
French fleet of 15 ships, carrying 1,018 
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guns, under M. Suffrein. On the 20th, 
a battle was fought between these arma- 
ments, in which the English fleet lost 
532 men, and was completely out- 
manceuvred by the enemy, who succecded 
in crippling the British vessels, and re- 
turning to its anchorage off Gudalir, at 
which place it landed 2,400 men to aid 
in the defence of the town. This naval 
engagement had been preceded by a 
desperate encounter between the two 
armies, in which the English got posses- 
sion of 13 and carried some out- 
works, but with a loss of 1,016 men, of 
whom 500 were Europeans ; the greatest 
loss, particularly in officers, that had 
been ever yet sustained by them in any 
action song tin India. On the 25th, a 
sortie of the garrison was repulsed, with 
the loss to them of 600 men. 

Among the wounded French prisoners 
was a young sergeant, who, by his noble 
appearance, attracted the attention of Col. 

angenheim, the officer commanding 
the Hanoverian troops in the English 
service, to such a degree, that he ordered 
the young man to be conveyed to his 
own tent, where he was kindly treated 
until his recovery and release. Many 
years after, when the French army, under 
Bernadotte, entered Hanover, Wangen- 
heim, among others, attended the victor’s 
levee. Bernadotte asked him if he had 
not served in India, and at Giidalir? 
and on his replying in the affirmative, 
inquired if he remembered a wounded 
sergeant to whom he had been kind. 
The Hanoverian said he recollected him 
well, that he was a fine gallant fellow, 
and he should like much to know what 
had become of him. ‘ Behold him in 
me!” exclaimed Bernadotte, and added 
that nothing should be wanting on his 
part to testify his gratitude. 

On the 27th of June, two days after the 
garrison had made their desperate sal 
the Medusa frigate arrived from Madras 
bringing news of the pcace between 
France and England. 

The Fort of Gidalir is an unequal- 
sided cuadtengl with an indifferent 
rampart and ditch, and no outworks, 
excepting one advanced from its N.E. 
angle. A bastion covers each of the 
other angles, and the curtains are fur. 
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nished with the imperfect kind of flank- 
ing defence obtainable by means of a 
succession of bastions, placed in a pro- 
longation of one and the same straight 
line. The place, however, is naturally 
strong, being defended by rivers on the 
N. and E. Lord Valentia praises the 
factory-house as a chaste piece of archi- 
tecture, built by his relative ‘ Diamond 
Pitt,” and essing a noble portico. 
The terraced roof was so much to the 
fancy of M. Lally, that he carried it 
away to Puducheri. 

(¢), Porto Novo.—Five hours’ jour- 
ney in a palankeen, brings the traveller 
to Porto Novo, which stands on the 
N. bank of the river Vélir, close to 
the sea, and is called by the natives 
Mahmid Bandar and Firingipét. At 
this place, and at Bépur in Malabar, 
are the works of the Indian Iron 
Company, which obtained its charter 
in 1854. In 1835, Mr. Heath, of 
the Madras Civil Service, commenced 
making iron at Porto Novo; intending 
first to make wrought iron by charcoal 
alone, with fires and chaferies as in 
Sweden. Owing to the nature of the 
fuel, this experiment failed. Puddling 
was then tried, using, instead of coal, 
billets of wood, dried and half charred. 
This also failed from the difficulty of 
getting up the heat with such material ; 
and the wood being impregnated with 
nitre and salt, owing to the soil, the 
ashes were so alkaline as to act as a 
powerful flux on the bricks. Further 
experiments were also rendered abortive, 
by the character of the fuel, which 
generates volumes of nitro-muriatic acid; 
and in 1846-47 coals were tried unsuc- 
cessfully. 

The Porto Novo works are now at 
a stand. Every one will admit, more 
particularly at a time when railways 
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and steam engines are being intro- 
duced into India, that the problem of 
rendering the vast quantities of iron ore, 
which strew the surface of the ground 
in the collectorates of Salem and Koim- 
batur, available for manufacture, is one 
of the highest interest. It seems, how- 
ever, that Porto Novo was ill-chosen as 
a site for works. The ore-ground is at 
the distance of 80 miles, 30 of which 
must be traversed by an execrable road, 
aud the remainder by tortuous canals, 
navigable only during 4 months in the 
year. Moreover, the wood fuel has the 
pernicious qualities already stated, the 
supply is much too scanty, and is con- 
tinually diminishing as the jungles are 
brought under cultivation every year, in 
consequence of the extension of irriga- 
tion. Add to these disadvantages the 
circumstance that the works at Porto 
Novo have been built on ground but 18 
inches above the level of the river, and 
close to it, so that deep castings cannot 
be attempted, from the danger of ex- 
plosions. 

Nevertheless, the ore is good, yielding 
on an average 65 per cent.; labour 
is cheap, and there is an unlimited de- 
mand. It may be that, after all, the 
simple method of the natives would prove 
the best for the manufacture of iron. A 
native furnace costs £56, in which all 
expenses for working it for one year are 
included, and returns £20 annually; so 
that the first outlay is covered in 3 
years, and after that, a regular profit 
sets in. 

The governorship of Porto Novo was 
the bribe, in addition to a sum of money, 
for which, in 1693, Dr. Blackwell, the 
garrison surgeon of Fort St. David, 
covenanted to surrender that place to 
Zulfikar Khan, then besieging the Ram 
Raja in Shinji. 
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NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Preliminary Information. 


1, Bounpartes anp GENERAL AspEcT oF THE Drviston—Sus-pivisions AND 


Curer Towns.—2. Historica, Sxetcu—Castes—EMPLoOYMENTS OF THE 
Natives. 


1. BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE DIVISION—-SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
CHIEF TOWNS. 


This division, Tying between 16° and 20° N. lat., is a narrow slip of country 
about 350 miles in length, and from 60 to 10 miles in breadth. 

1t is bounded on the N. by the Chilka Lake and the territory of the Gumstir 
Raja; on the 8. by the river Krishna; on the E. by the Bay of Bengal; and on 
the W. by the Gh&ts, which separate it from the Nizim’s country and that of 


Nagpur. 

“eRe general aspect of the country from the Krishna as far as the frontier of 
Vishakpatanam (Vizagapatam) is a flat alluvial plain rising gradually towards 
the Ghats. From that point northward it is more hilly. In the tract between 
the sea and the Ghats the climate, though hot, is generally salubrious ; but the 
Gh&ts themselves, with a colder temperature, are very unhealthy, fever being the 
prevalent disease. 

The Sub-divisions and Chief Towns of the four Collectorates comprised in this 
Division are as follows :— 


Ganzi, 
Tene To sand Sa 4 Chiet Towns, from Gantt. 
1 Gumsir Nauga’on 55* 
2 Moherri Burhénpur 19 
3 Ichchhapur Ichchhapur 33 
4 pareda: Surada 53 
6 latalagam see eee at 
6 Kantélavalsa see one 
7 Kodér ors nlses as 
8 Pubakonda Prashutpur 16 
9 Wadada Bairi 110 
VISHAKPATANAM (VIZAGAPATAM), 
ea oo Cnet Towne ange, 
1 Palkonda Palkonda 86 
2 Sarvasiddhi Sarvasiddhi 38 
3 Golkonda Naraapatanam 54 


* Owing to the intersections in the Delta, the distances here given cannot in some cases 
be depended upon as quite correct, 
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BAJAMAHENDEI. 

Tate orgerariions——cuertownn, MURR, lana ta 
Andrang on an 
2 Uppada see ass 
3) Lingampuru Lingampuru 33 
4 Kattapilli Kattapilli 24 
6 Peddapur Peddapur 27 
6 Bikkaval Bikkaval 20 
7 Kota Ramchandrapuram Ramchandrapuram 22 
8 Raéjamahéndri Rajamahéndri 365.6 are 
9 Kapaveram Kapaveram : 12 
10) Ralli Ralli 19 
11 Amlapur Amlapur 40 
12 Nagaram Nagaram 42 
13. Tadimallé Tadimallé 4 
14 Tannaku Tannaku 19 
15 Undi Undi 38 
16 Magaltdr : Magaltér 46 

MACHL{PATANAM (MASULIPATAM). 
Téluke, Chief Towns. ee 
1 Elir E'lir 48 
2 Kaikalur Kaikalir 30 
3 Tirvér Tirvir 85 
4 Gudewada Gudewada 23 
6 Padana Padana 8 
6 Machlipatanam Bandar or Mach- 

lipatanam. 815.23 see 
7 Divi Divi 16 
8 Jaggiapéta Jagriapéta 90 
9 Nandigama Nandigama 74 
10 Baizwada Baizwada, or Baizwéra 44 


2, HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


The ancient name of the N. Sarkérs was Kalinga, by which this country was 
known also to the Romans. It is probable, however, that Orissa is the Calinga 
spoken of by Pliny as a powerful and civilised kingdom, for according to the evi- 
dence of the Chinese traveller, Hiuan Thsang, a desert forest extended for 500 
miles from Kanchi (that is, from near Madras)’ towards the frontiers of Ganjam 
in the early part of the 7th century, a.p. The name Kalinga has survived to the 
present day under the corruption Keling, or Kling, among the inhabitants of the 
E. islands, who have for ages carried on a trade with this coast. Of the kings 
who anciently ruled over this territory we know nothing. A king of Andhra, 
Andhrar4yudu, son of Suchandra, is spoken of as reigning at Shrfkakolam, on the 
Krishna, and is said, after the death of his father, to have transferred his residence 
to the banks of the Godavarf, Perhaps to Rajamahéndri. At his suggestion, the 
sage Kanwa, the carliest of the Telugu grammarians, prepared a treatise on Telugu 
grammar. A dynasty of Chalukia princes, and afterwards a Kadamba dynasty, 
is said to have reigned subsequently at Rajamahéndri. The Ballél kings of 
Warangol or Orankal appear to have succeeded; but in 1323 a.p. their capital 
was taken by the Pathans. In 1471 .p. the Muhammadans of the Dakhan began 
to interfere in the affairs of this province. There being a disputed succession in 
the family of the Raja of Ganjam, Muhammad Shéh, of the Bahmanf dynasty, 
installed one of the claimants as R4j& on condition of his paying tribute; and in 
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1480 made over to him also the countries of Kondapilli, E'lur, and Rajamahéndri. 
To these provinces, in 1490, Muhammad’s successor, Mahmud, added Machli- 
atanam and Guntur. In 1512, the Bahmant dynasty came to an end, when the N. 
jarkars, at least that part S. of the Godavarf, fell to the Kutb Shabf kings, who 
reigned at Golkonda or Haidarébad. The N. part was retained by Vishnu Dev, 
who reigned at Rajamahéndri till 1671. In 1687, Aurangzib took Golkonda, 
and made himself master of the Kutb Shah{ dominions. A period of anarchy 
followed, as the Muhammadans were too much engrossed with the Mar&thas to 
settle their outlying provinces. However, in 1713, Nizamu’l-Mulk, Sibahdar 
of the Dakhan, appointed Anv&ru’d-din, the future Nuwéb of the Karnatak, to 
the government of Shrikakolam, and Rustam Khan to that of Rajamahéndri and 
the more S. portions of the Sarkars. In those days the names and boundaries of 
the Sarkars were different from what they are now. Guntir alone had the same 
boundaries, but was also called Murtazanagar or Kondavir. To this succeeded, 
in a N, direction, Kondapilli, being the country between the Krishna and the 
town of E'lir and the Kolar lake. E’Jur, the next Sarkar, lay between Konda- 
pilli and the S. branch of the Godavari. Thence Rdjamahéndri extended N. to the 
river Sattiaveram, which enters the sea at Kakinada (Cocanada). The rest of the 
present Collectorate of HeamahSndss, and the whole of Vishakpatanam and Gan- 
jam, were included in the large Sarkar of Shrikakolam, the ancient name of which 
was Kaling, whence Kalingapatanam. There was also a distinct government 
called the Machlfpatanam Havelf, extending from Mutapilli to Point Gudewaré. 
Machlipatanam was looked upon as the chief fortress in the N. Sarkars. In 1750 
it was made over to the French by Muzaffar Jang on his becoming Stibahdar of 
the Dakhan ; and his successor, Salabat Jang, added to this grant the whole of 
the N. Sarkars. M. Bussy was appointed Governor on the part of the French ; 
and in 1757 he reduced several refractory chiefs, and expelled the English from 
their possessions in the province, and took their garrison at Vish4kpatanam pri- 
soners of war. Soon after Bussy was called to Madras to assist M. Lally in the 
siege of that place; and the native Governor he left to act for him, Anandréz 
Gajapati, made overtures to the English. Clive detached Col. Forde to co-operate 
with him, who completely defeated Conflans, the successor of Bussy, at Peddapur. 
In this battle the English had 470 Europeans and 1,900 Sipahfs, with about 5,000 
auxiliaries under Anan ir4z, who were of little use. Conflans had 500 Europeans, 
500 horse, and 6000 Sipahis. He lost 30 pieces of cannon, his camp with all its 
uipage, and 18 officers and 170 Europeans killed, wounded, or prisoners, besides 
Sipahis. Next year Forde stormed the fortress of Machlipatanam, and made 
prisoners of a force which exceeded his own in number. Upon this a treaty was 
concluded with Salabat Jang, Subahdar of the Dakhan, by which Machlipatanam 
and the territory dependent on it, about 8 miles long and 20 broad, was ceded to 
the English, and the expulsion of the French was agreed to. In 1762, Nizam 
“Ali, who had superseded his brother Salabat Jang, offered the Sarkars, except 
Guntur, the fief of Basalat Jang, to the English on condition of their aiding him 
with troops; but the offer was declined. ‘Three ycars afterwards Clive obtaincd 
a grant of the Sarkars from the King of Delhi; and on the 12th Nov., 1766, the 
Nizam signed a treaty at Haidarabad agreeing to this grant. The Company did 
not, however, take possession of their new provinces till 1769, and it was not till 
1778 that they assumed charge of Guntér, having then obtained a lease of it from 
Basalat Jang. (Sce C. Division, Preliminary Information). 

The most interesting castes peculiar to the N. Sarkars are the Rdtsas and 
Velamas. The Ratsas are the Rajputs of the south, and possess all the high sense 
of honour of that chivalrous people. Ignorance of their prejudices, or a rude way 
of dealing with them, has more than once led to fatal results. Ratsas have 
stabbed themselves in our courts of law when an attempt has been made to deprive 
them of their weapons; and others, when cited to appear before our judges, have 
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destroyed themselves and their whole families. Orme (vol. ii, p. 258) records a 
remarkable instance of the unyielding courage of these men in the defence of 
Bobilli, a fortress in the N.W. part of the Sarkar of Vishakpatanam (lat 18° 36’, 
long. 83” 25’). The chieftain of this place, Rangarao, was at feud with Vijaya 
Ram Raz, the deputy of M. Bussy, who was persuaded to attack the fortress, 
situate in an almost impenetrable forest. The French troops, after penetrating 
through the jungle with much difficulty and some loss, stormed the fort on the 
24th of Jan., 1757. While the action was at its height, a select band of Ratsas 
put all their women and children to death, and then returned to die upon the 
walls without giving or receiving quarter. Of the whole clan but 6 men survived, 
the tutor of Rangarao’s son, who preserved the young chieftain contrary to his 
father’s commands, and 4 warriors, who pledged themselves to slay Vijaya Ram, 
the originator of the war. On the third night after the storm two of ese Men 
penetrated into Vijaya Ram’s tent, and stabbed him to death, inflicting 32 
wounds on his body. They then calmly awaited their fate, exclaiming to their 
assailants, “Look here! we are satisfied!” Had they failed, the attempt would 
have been renewed by their two remaiming comrades. 

The Velamas are likewise chieftains, and resemble the Ratsas in their pride 
and war-like spirit. They are said, however, by Campbell to be Shuidras. 

Many of the principal Zamindars are descended from the family of the Rajas 
of Jagannath in Orissa, who, some centuries ago, conquered the ancient Sarkar of 
Shrikakolam. They still maintain large bodies of armed retainers. The principal 
Zamindirs in Ganjim are those of Parlah Kimedi, Pedda Kimedi, or Vijayanagar, 
and Chinna Kimedi, or Pratdpgadi. ‘The town of Parlah Kimedi is in lat. 18° 50’, 
long. 84° 10’. In 1829 the country was attached on account of its disturbed 
state; and in 1833 troops were employed to put down the refractory, among 
whom was a clan of highlanders, whose chiefs were called Bisais. The peshkash, or 
tribute, paid by the Zamindar is 82,529rs. per annum. ‘The Zamind&r claims 
descent from the royal families of Orissa. 

Pedda Kimedi lies due N. of Parlah Kimedi. The Raj4, or Zamindar, whose 
family formerly lived at Vijayanagar, now resides at Digapudi, The peshkash is 
23,000 rs. per annum, Pratapgadi is the most N. of the three Kimedis. The 
Raja lives at Pudamari, and pays 20,000 rs. per annum. The large Zamindarf of 
Gumstr, lying between 29° 40’ and 20° 20’ N. lat., and 80° 10° and 85° 5’ E, long., 
was entered by our troops in 1836, in consequence of the Raja having refused to 
pay his arrears of tribute. An army of 7000 men was employed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Russell, and in two campaigns succeeded in penetrating all the passes, 
and reducing the country. It was at this time that the town and cantonment of 
Russell-Konda (Russell-hill), called from the Commissioner, was founded, in lat. 
20°, long. 84° 40’, 60 miles N.E. of the town of Ganjam, and 6 N.N.W. of the 
fort of Gumsér. This station is about 150 feet above the level of the sea; but 
within a short distance are the Ghats, from 500 to 2000 feet high, thickly clothed 
with jungle. Gumsir may be divided into two tracts, Upper and Lower Gumsir. 
Lower Gumstr is overspread with thick jungle full of poisonous malaria; and 
here our troops, in the campaigns of 1835-36, suffered greatly from fever. The 
Upper country is more open, and is comparatively healthy. ‘The Khonds, a wild 
people who inhabit Gumstr, had for ages been addicted to the barbarous custom of 
female infanticide and human sacrifices, It was usual to kidnap or purchase chil- 
dren of both sexes, and feed them up as richly as the resources of the inhabitants 
would allow, indulging them at the same time in all their wishes, until the day of 
offering the Meria, or sacrifice, arrived. A solemn convocation was then held, and 
the victim was led with music and rejoicings to be butchered. The sacrifice was 
supposed to obtain good crops and other blessings for the offerers. By the well- 
sustained efforts of the English Government, this horrible custom, as well as that 
of infanticide, have been suppressed (see Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
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xiii, art. xii, by Capt. Macpherson). About ten miles S. of Gumsir, is the 
small town and Zamindari of Aska, which yields 4700 rs. The sugar factories of 
Mesers. Binny and Co., which are close to the town, are worked by steam, and 
are fitted with machinery of the best and most modern description. 
In the Collectorate of Vishakpatanam there is the great Zaminddré of Vija- 
yanagaram, which pays 6 lacs of rupees, or £60,000, a-year to Government. 
‘his Zamind4ri, one of the largest in India, is divided into 11 Téluks, and has a 
population of 561,748. The present Zamindar, Vijaya Ram Gajapati Raz is 30 
years of age, and has just assumed charge of his country, which, at his own re- 
guest, was placed for 3 years after his accession, under an English Superintendent. 
e is the representative of that Vijaya Ram who induced M. Bussy to destroy 
the Chief of Bobilli, and who in 1712 erected the present fort of Vijayanagaram. 
On his assassination he was succeeded by his nephew, Ananda, who aided Col. 
Forde in the siege of Machifpatanam, in 1759, and died shortly afterwards at 
Baizwada, on his way to obtain the recognition of his title from the Nigam. The 
names of the Téluks in this Zamfndarf are as follows :— 


Taluke. No, of Villages, Chief Town. Population. 
1. Vijayanagaram 213 Vijayanagaram 95,985 
2, Gudivada (E. of Vijayanagaram) 180 Venkatapur 66,553 
3. Bonanghi (W. of ditto) 98 Kottiam 48,410 
4. Kumaram (N. of ditto 319 Chipurupalli 91,520 
5, Gajapatinagaram (ditto) 167 Gajapatinagaram 46,301 
6. Padagadi (S.E. of ditto) 226 Padagadi 67,656 
7. Vapada (S.W. of ditto) 90 Lakavarapukéta 34,029 
8, Alamanda (S. of Vapida) 48 Gavaravasam 31,223 
9. Chodaranen (S. of Alamanda) 123 Chodéranen 40,684 

10, Nellimuku (S. of Vish4kapatanam) 84 Nadpur 20,980 

11. Shrikurmam (N. of Shrfkakolam) 53 Shrfkurmam 16,647 


This Zam{ndarf is bounded to the W. by ine Késhipur Hills, which rise to 
the height of 3000 feet. In this range excellent plumbago is found, and other 
minerals. 

There are no Zam{ndarfs deserving particular notice in the Collectorates of 
Rajamahéndri or Machlipatanam, ; 
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For the particulars of this Route as 
far as the Krishna river, see Route 10. 
Thence procecd as follows :— 

Mititary AutHority—Officer com- 
manding Northern Division— Walter. 

Crviz Auruorrry—From Baizwara, 
or Baizw&da, to Yernagudiam: Collector 
of Machlipatanam — Machlipatanam. 
Thence to Tuni: Collector of Rajama- 
héndri — Rajamahendri. Thence to 
Shrik&kolam: Collector of Vishakpata- 
nam—Vishdkpatanam. Thence to Gan- 
jam: Collector of Ganjam—Ganjdm. 

STAGES. 

PLACES. MOF OM. F. 

(a) BAIZWADA, b.t.0.271 4 271 4 
Machaveram ... 
Ramavarahupadu 
Y4nikapadu 
Nedumanaru 
x Bodaman Channe! 

Kasarapalli...... 
GANNAVARAM, 6. 
Atukér .... 
Ampapuram 
Viravalli.... 
Narsanapalam 
RAMACHANDRA 

APPARAOPET, 6. 
x Ramileru ». to Bo- 

mulir .... 
Kalamaéruvu 
x4nto Tamelér, 
E'larpét, enter . 
(0) E'LUR ends, 6. t.0. 
x Tameléru r. to Pal- 
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Gundugolovu 
BHIMADOL, 4 
Gopalpuram . 
Narayanpuram 
Ghantavarigudiam 
Dubachérla... . 
NALLACHE'RLA, 4. 

Achanapalliam 
Anantapalli.... 

x Yerrakalva, 7. 
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PLACES. 


Daivarapalli 
Bandapadu. 
Dudukar. 
Gauripatnam 
PEDDAPAN' 
xa channel 
Domairu. 
Kauar, 
Godavari r. r. b. 
Ditto, 2.5... 4 
(¢) RAJAMAHE’NDRI, 
2. t.0. (Fort) 
Divanjicherva 
Viranathnipandal 
xr. to RAJANA 
RAM, b.t.0. 


Ramaveram 
Somaveram. 
x Yaleru r. 

varam .... 
Govindapuram 
Pattipadu ... 
DHARMAVERAM, 6. 
Chendurti . 
Robertsonpé 
Kattipundi . 


x 3 n. to Tatagunta 
x 4n.to TUNY, b.t.0. 
x Tondava r. to Paika- 
raopéta, t. 0. 
Nauvaram . 
Kodechirla . 
Udantapuram 
Kaité ...... 
NAKKAPALLI, 4. 
Timmasapuram 
Gokalapadu 
Penugol . 
x Pandayaru, r. 
Pulaparti_ .. . 
Rangupalliam S 
YELLAMANCHILLI 6. 


xn. to Narsanapalli ... 
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x Sarada, r. 

Ankapalli (Fort) 
Marripalliam .. 
Janga Lr 
Aska 


Santap4lliam 
x2 n. toKO"TAWAL- 


x n, to Bhimsinghi, i 


x Krost 
x2n paaae 


(@) VISAYANAGARAM 
(Fort), 6. t. 0. 
Dasanapéta.. 
x 3m. to Peddatadivada 
Chinnatadivada 
Bhogapuram 
x Konda, r. 
KONADA, 8. t. 
x n. to Yelladar. 
x 3 n. to Chinnapadi- 

Voda wees ae 
Karpuchintap alli. 
x Yeddalgadda, r. 
xn. to Takelli .. 
KO'TAPALLIAM, 
Sundarap4lliam 
Kalikosakalla.. 
xn. to Kétapéta 
xn, to Kupelli, 5. 
x 2n, to Mutadda 
x Nagulu, r. ..... 
(S. RIKAKOLAM, 

(Chicacole), Place of 

Arms, t.0. 
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PLACES, 


A Masjid and Tank 
aharam....... 
xn. to GARRAH, 
Konf 
(f) Kalingapatnam 
‘angsédhara, 1. 
Govindapuram 
Nandigaon .... 
Dandulachmipuram ... 
PERIA AGRAHARAM 
Vénistapuram.. 
Bhorbhadra .. 
xn. to Wutebhara, 
Antulaveram .... 
x2n. to GOPALPURAM 


Talagéo: 
Chinnarog: 
Lingalapadu 
x 2n. to Daiva: 
PANTA TEKELLI,3. 
Govindapuram 
Murlapadu.. 
xn. to Kovité Agrah- 


x 8n. to Cross Road .. 

x 2n. to Chinna Padam 
KASIBUGA, 3... Se 
Padmanapapuram ..... 
xn, to Makkérajola... 
Paligéon. 
Haripuram, 
xn. to AMBUGAON. . 
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the left 
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x 2n.to BH 


x3n. and Lotabuth nr 

(9) ICHCHHAPURS. t.0. 
Suvini .. 
Jatipadra 
Chimmeripalli 
Jagann&thapuram 
MONTREDDI ,. 
Pannapalli .. 
Indrar&japr 
Tirthapuram 
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Konamanna ....... 44 
Partachattapuram . 16 
Chhatrapur, ¢. 0. 1 64 
Rishikulia, r. r. d. 30 
pay 2 ee 0 3} 
(1)GANJAM(enter),t.0. 02 116 
673 4 


(a) Baiswdda—The Krishna river, 
where the great north road crosses it at 
Baizw4da, is 1160 yds. broad, and its 
velocity 5m. an hour, It is said to dis- 
charge more water in one hour than the 
Clyde at Glasgow in one year. The river 
begins to rise in June, and freshes con- 
tinue till the end of October. After this 
the stream fredoaly subsides, but is not 
fordable till about the end of January. 
When the rise attains the height of 
22 ft., the water enters the ducts for 
irrigation; when it reaches 32 ft. the 
banks are overflowed. In 1851-52-53 
it rose to 35 ft., and caused some 
damage. At Baizwfda there are three 
large ferry boats belonging to natives, 
at some others are obtainable from 
other ferries when required for the pas- 
sage of troops. Government has sanc- 
tioned the outlay of £20,000 for a 
timber bridge, the stanchions of which 
are to be imbedded in the masonry of 
the Anakatt. This work is now under 
construction with teak obtained from 
Pegu. The banks of the river are 
plentifully clothed with the Badu tree, 
the Mimosa Arabica, which yields a 
quantity of valuable gum, the collection 
of which gives employment to many per- 
sons, This gum is used by cloth paint- 
ers, toy-makers, paper fitters, and others. 
The seeds of the Babi are used by the 
peasants for feeding their cattle during 
the dry season. 

The Krishna is one of the einipal 
rivers in India. Rising in the W. Ghats 
at Mahfbaleshwar in lat. 18° 1’ long. 
73° 41’ on the E. brow of the Ghats, 
4,500 ft. above the sea, it flows almost 
due E, into the bay of Bengal, bisect- 
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ing, as it were, the Dakhan. It does 
not divide till within 23 m. of the sea, 
and the Delta it forms is insignificant. 
Its whole course is not less than 800 m., 
but, unhappily, from the rockiness of 
its hanna and the rapidity of the 
slope, it is useless for purposes of navi- 
gation; being, indeed, crossed for the 
most part only with wicker vessels lined 
with Fides. At the same time the great 
height of its banks (which average 
from 30 to 50 ft.) prevents its being 
made available for irrigation. How- 
ever, after it emerges from the E. Ghats 
at Baizwada and Sitanagaram, several 
canals have been carried from its banks, 
and on the rise of the river in June 
these are.filled, The principal canal is 
the Tungabhadra, excavated in 1842, by 
which the Sandol, Kammanar, Bapétla, 
and other tanks are supplied. The 
Velatar canal feeds the important tank 
of Allar. 

But the great work which spreads the 
fertilizing waters of the Krishna over 
the adjacent lands in both the Guntar 
and Machlipatanam provinces is the gi- 
gantic Anakatt, or embankment, now 
carried across the river from Sitanaga- 
ram in GuntGr to Baizw4da on the oppo- 
site shore. This Anakatt supplies water 
to a million acres. It is situate close to 
the Great N. road, where two lofty hills, 
one on either bank, reduce the river's 
breadth from 2,000 to 1,350 yds. The 
velocity of the river is augmented by its 
being thus narrowed, and hence addi- 
tional strength is required in the Ana- 
katt, which consists of a wall 19 ft.high - 
above the deep bed, and resting on we 
of masonry from 7 to 8 ft. deep. This 
wall is 10 ft. broad at bottom, and 4 at 
top. It is supported in rear by a back- 
ing or apron of loose stone extending to 
more than 90 yards in breadth, with a 
second retaining wall or revetment also 
based on wells. The first part of this 
is covered with rubble masonry and hewn 
stone carried to a level with the top of 
the wall, so as to form a flat breadth of 
20 ft. This cut stone is continued in an 
inverted curve 30 ft. further, after which 
the loose stone commences, and slo 
down gradually to the sandy bed of the 
Tiver. 
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At each end of the Anakatt is a large 
sluice, with 16 vents to keep the bed of 
the river clear of deposits, in front of 
the head sluices of the great canals, At 
each head sluice there is a lock to pass 
boats between the river and the canal, 
with a chamber 50 yds. long and 20 ft. 


wide. 
Length of theAnakatt,or dam,is 3760 ft. 
Two under sluices at E. and W. 
extremities (each, between the 
abutments) .. . 
Two head ditto 
Two locks on E. and W. 
(each, between the gates) 
Depth of foundation walls 
Height of wall ......... 
Breadth of do. at crown 
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Do. curved slope......... ” 
» first part of loose stone ” 
»» Second ,, 35 sesaseees 180 ,, 

Crown of Anakatt, above sum- 
mer level .........s00eeeee A514) 45 

Head sluice, flows above ditto... 93  ,, 

Under ,, ,, atSitanagaram 6, 


35 vy Baizwhda ..........66 
Summer level above deep bed... 5 
Deep bed above high water 


mark, at Machlipatanam...... 23 


” 


The cost of the work, which was 
finished in 1856, is estimated at about 
£78,000, exclusive of the irrigating 
canals, which will be all navigable. Up 
to the present time rice in large quanti- 
ties has been imported into the collec- 
torate of Machlipatanam from Bengal, 
but the Anakatt will probably supply 
water enough to enable the inhabitants 
to grow this important article for their 
own consumption, and even admit of 
considerable export. 

Another work of great utility, would 
be a canal to join the Krishna and 
Godavari rivers. This work is, indeed, 
already in progress, by a high level 
channel from the Godavari to E’‘lar, 
where it will be locked into the high 
level channel from the Krishna, the 
waters of which have an elevation of 8’ 
above those of the Godavari. A glance 
at the map will show the facility with 
which such a work might be accom- 
plished. The Kolfr lake, which, during 
the rains, covers upwards of 100 sq. m., 
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lies directly between Baizwada and 
R&éjamahéndri, on the Godavari; and 
into this lake the river Budwar (which 
passes within a mile or two of Baiz- 
w&da) flows. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the Kolar lake will be greatly 
reduced in area by drainage and em- 
bankment. Already some thousands of 
acres have been reclaimed, and are bear- 
ing heavy crops of rice. 

aizwada itself isa large and rapidly- 
improving place, A great festival is 
held here on the banks of the Krishna, 
about February, in honor of Shiva. At 
that time sin is supposed to be removed 
by bathing at certain famous spots; for 
the river is held to be most sacred. 
There are two other festivals, one at 
Kallapilli in honor of the same God, 
and another six weeks later in honor 
of Vishnu, celebrated at Shrfkakolam, 
between Kallapilli and Baizwada. In 
the hills close to Baizw4da there is good 
bear shooting; and tigers, hog, and 
bison are to be met with. 

(6) E'lir, called Upper E'lir, is a 
very Peralons town, and has been occa- 
sionally the station of a native regiment. 
At present the cantonment is occupied 
only by a detachment, or by recruiting 

arties. The Zammeler, a small shal- 
low river, the bed of which is dry during 
the greater part of the year, divides the 
town into two parts. On the right 
bank are the remains of an old fort, 
distant 14 miles N.E. from the barracks. 
The officers’ houses are on the opposite 
side, 1 m. W. of the barracks. The 
lines are well situated, dry and commo- 
dious, and the houses of the town are of 
a better description than is usually seen. 
In the great Kolar lake, which is close 
to the town, there is abundance of fish, 
and wild fowl may be shot ad libitum, 

Sixteen miles 8.W. of Ear is the 
village of Mallaveili, one of the 7 places 
in this province at which diamonds are 
found. The names of the other 6 places 
are Partal, Alkir, Parthenipddu, Pra- - 
tala, Wastapilli and Kodavetti Kallu. 
The hollow flat, where the diamond 

its are, is a low, dry, gravelly plain, 
but which has the appearance of having 
once been a lake. rough this plain 
no stream flows, and the pools, in its 
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lower part, dry up in March, when the 
excavation may be commenced, and not 
before. The pits are in general exca- 
vated at the a end of the bark, that 
surrounds the hollow. The deepest are 
not more than 12 ft., and, whatever the 
depth, a hard mass of rock is never 
reached. The strata penetrated are— 
first, a grey, clayey, vegetable mould, 
about a foot or two thick; below this 
an alluvium of the following pebbles, 
rounded by attrition : sandstone, quartz, 
siliceous iron hornstone, carbonate of 
iron, felspar, conglomerate sandstone, 
and a prodigious quantity of concretion- 

limestone. The diamond is never 
found imbedded, or in any way attached 
to any of the pebbles, but always loosely 
mixed with the other little stones. The 
detritus, forming the diamond stratum, 
must have proceeded from the hills to 
the N., the only hills, in fact, near the 
place. They are the continuation of the 
sandstone range, which extends E. from 
Banganapilli, Kondapilli_ and Malla- 
velli, in all of which localities the matrix 
of the diamond is a conglomerate sand- 
stone. 

From E'lér, a heavy, sandy road 
leads to Rdjamahéndri, the next place of 
importance. The Yerrakalva river in 
the third stage is for a few days every 
year unfordable, and must be crossed 
on ras for there are no boats to be 

jad. 

(c) Rdjamahéndri, the capital of the 
Collectorate of the same name, is a town 
with # popalation of about 15,000 per- 
sons, of whom about a fourth are brah- 
mans. The Muhammadans are few in 
number, and are comparatively poor. 
The mosques, however, which are still 
standing, show that formerly the follow- 
ers of the Prophct at this place must 
have been both nunicrous and wealthy. 
Rijamahéndri is built on the N. bank of 
the Godavari, in lat. 16° 15’, long. 81° 
53’, on somewhat elevated ground, and 
consists of one principal street half-a- 
mile in length, running nearly due N. 
and S., where is the chief bazar. The 
houses on each side are generally of 
mud, one story high, and tiled. Several 
narrow lanes run E. and W. from the 
Principal street. Those to the W. pro- 
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ceed to the bank of the river, and con- 
sist of mean houses, with here and there 
large two-storied dwellings belonging to 
the Zamindars of the district, or wealthy 
brahmans, The streets on the E. side 
are more narrow and irregular, and 
have fewer houses of the respectable 
classes. 

The Fort is N. of the town, and is 
square, with high round walls and a 
ditch, now partially filled up. It is 
usually garrisoned by two companies of 
the native regiment, stationed at Samar- 
lakéta, a town not far from the sea, and 
29 m. 6} f. from R&jamahéndri, The 
barracks, hospital, jail, magazine, and 
lines of the detachment are in the 
Fort. 

The R4jas of this place are mention- 
ed by Farishta as independent princes, 
when the Dakhan was invaded by 
Allahu’d-din, a.p. 1295. In 1471, a.v., 
it was subjected by the Bahmani sove- 
reigns of the Dakhan. 

The Godavari (Skr. Go, “water,” d, 
“that gives”), which washes the town, 
is the third river of India in length, its 
whole course being 898 m., and it is 
probable that its navigation may soon 

come of corresponding importance. 
Its floods rise from 30 to 100 fect above 
the summer level, and its discharge 
varies from 200 millions of cub. yds. per 
hour in extreme floods, to about 300,000 
yds. in the hottest weather. It rises in 
lat. 19° 68’, long. 73° 30’ in the W. 
Ghats, at an elevation of about 3,000 ft., 
near Trimbak Nusak, in the Collectorate 
of Abmadnagar. The place where it is 
supposed to have its source is considered 
by the Hindas one of the most sacred in 
India, and vast crowds of pilgrims throng 
to it at the time of festivals. After a 
S.E. course of 100 m., the Godavari 
reaches the W. frontier of the Nizam’s 
territory at Phultamba, in lat. 19° 48’, 
long. 74° 40’, and during the next 90 m. 
forms the boundary of the Ahmadnagar 
Collectorate and the country of the 
Nizam, which latter it enters 10 m. be- 
low Manjf, and flows in a winding E. 
course 160 m. to Lasona, receiving on 
its way the Dadhn&, a considerable 
stream. Eighty-five miles further it re- 
ceives the Manjara, a large river from 
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the S., and again after 170 m. near the 
town of Vil Sagar, the Maner. Thence 
it flows about 20 m. to Kéleshwar, in 
lat. 18° 62’, long. 79° 55’, where it joins 
the Wain Gangd, there called the Pran- 
ita, a very large river, which brin; 
down the great drainage of the 8. side 
of the Vindhyah mountains. At Kotdr, 
170 m. further, the Godévarf crosses the 
Niz&m’s frontier into the Collectorate of 
R&éjamahéndri, through a deep chasm in 
the E. Gh&ts, with, however, so gradual 
a slope as to present no difficulties of im- 
portance for navigation. At Devipata- 
nam the river emerges from the hills, 
and passes Rajamahéndri to Daulesh- 
waram, about 6 m. off, where is the 
largest Anakatt in India. Here, too, 
commences the delta of the Godavarf, 
which divides into two streams, the E. or 
Gautami, which flows by Nflapilli and 
the French settlement of Yanam into 
the sea, 2 miles S. of Korangi (Coringa); 
and the W. or Vasishta, which de- 
bouches 4 or 5 miles 8. of Narsapur. 
The Vasishta has also a smaller branch, 
called the Vainatyen, flowing E. to the 
sea near Bandamarlanka. 

As the Godavari, were it navigable 
above the Gh&ts, would open up the 
commerce of the vast provinces of Haid- 
arabad and Nagpur, including the pro- 
ductive cotton fields of ‘Berar, it will be 
seen at once that there is no question 
connected with Public Works in India 
of equal importance with the problem 
of how to render its navigation prac- 
ticable. The difficulties have been ably 
stated by Lieut. Haig, and are as fol- 
lows. It must be premised, that near 
Siruncha, the Wain Gang4, or Pranhita, 
meets the Godavari, and that the navi- 

ition from thence proceeds N. up the 
Wain Gang4, not W. by the Godavari, 
where, indeed, the water is much too 
shallow in the dry season to admit of 
vessels passing.» The course of the 
river then, to Chanda, a considerable 
town, favorably situated on the Erai and 
Jarpatti rivers, which flow into the Wain 
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* Siruncha is remarkable as the place near 
which the late Dr. Bell dug for coal, itis said 
with success. That it exists there can be no 
donbt. as biack shale is found in great quan- 

ies, 
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Gang’, and but 80 m, from Nagpur, 
may be divided into 7 portions :— 


canzAm—THE GODAVARI. 


AVERAG: 
RISE. 
‘MILES. FERT, 
1. From Dauleshwaram 
to Sintral barrier ... 10% 
2. The Sintral barrier 
3. From Sintral barrier 
to Enchanépalli ...... 76 103 
4, Enchanépalli barrier 12 
5. Enchanépalli barrier 
to Dewalamarri ...... 100 8h 
6. Dewalamarri barrier 40 
7. Dewalamarri barrier 
to Chanda .......... 72 4k 
Total.. 412 
1.—At Dauleshwaram, the Anakatt 


dams back the water more or less above 
its natural summer level for 10 m. to 
the village of Komfradevam, where the 
natural slope of the bed commences and 
continues to Devipatanam, where the 
river emerges from the hills. Thence to 
Koyendé, 30 m., the stream is for the 
most part pent between hills, which at 
one place run sheer down to the water’s 
edge, being not more than 250 yards 
apart. Owing to being thus narrowed, 
the river is deeper, and has a greater 
rise and velocity during floods; but for 
half the year, when the water passing 
down is only from 400,000 to 1} mil- 
lions of cub. yds. per hour, the great 
depth to which the bed has been exca- 
vated in the freshes gives a section, 
which requires scarcely any fall in this 
30 m. to discharge the water. Hence 
from Devipatanam to Koyendé the water 
is nearly still, for some months in the 
year. From Koyendé to Bhadrachélam, 
about 46 m., the rise in the bed is 63 ft., 
or at the rate of 13 ft. per mile. This 
slope is not, however, uniformly distri- 
buted. When the river is low, the 
shoals of sand which are constantly in 
motion form bars at intervals, the fall 
over which is somewhat above the aver- 
age. This remark applics to every por- 
tion of the river bed, when there is no 
great body of water coming down. Just 
above the Bhadrachélam the first rocks 
appear. They extend 4 miles, but are 
thinly scattered, and may be so easily 


removed, that a small party of Sappers 
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cleared a good passage right through, 
with the efvenaiture of only 100 lbs. of 
powder. During floods these rocks are 
covered, and offer no impediments to 
boats. 

The Sintral barrier consists of two 
separate masses of rock, 1 and 2 m. in 
length, with a chasm three quarters of a 
mile long, tolerably free from rock, be- 
tween them. In the summer, the differ- 
ence of level between the water imme- 
diately above this barrier and that below, 
is 36 ft. When full the stream passes 
clean over the whole of the rocks, and, 
though the current is great, boats can 
ascend. But in summer the tops of the 
rocks are uncovered, and the river pas:es 
through 2 channels varying from 20 to 
30 yds. in width, and from 10 to 20 ft. 
in depth. The width of the stream when 
full varies from 600 yds. at the lower end 
to 1000 yds. at the upper. 

3.—In the next 76 m. a few detached 
rocks occur. A little below Enchané- 
palli, the second barrier begins. The 
river turns sharp to the E., and near the 
village of Talagudim rocks begin, and 
at Enchanépalli almost shut the stream, 
the only passage being a narrow wind- 
ing one, 30 yds. wide and 25 deep, 
smooth as though hewn by man. Above 
it the rocks continue, but more thinly, 
for 4 m., where @ narrow ledge, over a 
low part of which the water falls 2 feet 
in summer, crosses the river. At the 
village of Damar, 5 m. higher, the prin- 
cipal barrier commences. Here a solid 
mass of rock runs completely across, 
rising from 18 to 26 ft. above the summer 
level, the water falling over it in the 
most picturesque manner. This barrier 
is a few hundred yds. broad, and then 
there are no rocks for 14 m. to Pank- 
hina, where there is another fall of 6 ft. 
over a narrow ledge. The difference of 
level between the water above the rocks 
at Pankhina and that at Enchanépalli is 
50 ft. The rock is mostly slate; the 
width of the river is from 300 to 500 
hand and the banks are from 60 to 70 ft. 

igh above the summer level. 

5.—The third and most formidable 
barrier, of solid rock, commences 1 m. 
above the village of Dewalamarri, and 
extends 40 m. When the stream is 
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high, that is for 4 months in the year, 
the total fall being only 142 ft., or 3} ft. 
per m., this barrier is less of an obstacle 
than the two preceding, but indry weather 
it is at present quite impassable to boats. 
It is proposed to connect the two points 
of the river above and below this bar- 
rier by a canal with locks, and thus 
avoid this barrier altogether. Owing to 
the stream taking a great bend precisely 
at this spot, it is thought that two points, 
at present 96 m. distant, may be joined 
by a canal 36 m. long, thus saving 61 m. 
transit. The estimate for this work, 
and for passing the other two barriers 
by means of locks, is £300,000. 

The Great Anakatt at Dauleshwaram 
crosses the Godavarf, where the river is 
4m. wide, but 3 small islands form, as 
it were, points @appui. The first wall 
from Dauleshwaram on the E. side, to 
the island called Pichika Lanka, is 1624 

ards long; the second from Pichika 
inka to Rali Island, is 954 yards; the 
third to Mahar Lanka is 516 yds. ; and 
the fourth, to the village of Vijeshwaram, 
on the W. bank, is 862 yds. long. From 
the Dauleshwaram, or head sluice, two 
canals have been cut leading E., the 
Samarlakéta, and Tulia Bagha. The 
latter runs 30 m. to Kakinada, on the 
sea coast, and the traffic upon it is very 
considerable. Besides these there are 
the Rali canal, watering the Delta 
proper; the Gannaveram, which irri- 
ates the Nagaram district; and the 
Palkol, Kakarparru, Venkia, Nakkala, 
and Yelemanchilli canals, which water 
the W. districts and part of Machlipa- 
tanam. The cost of the Great Anakatt 
was about £95,000, and that of the canals 
for traffic and for irrigation, £150,000. 
Besides these artificial ducts there are in 
the Delta the Tulia, Waiyaru, and Gosta 
Nadi rivers, of which the two first have 
been sumed. with locks end ema 
ments. e Waiyfru, with the aid of 
the Venkia canal, has been rendered 
navigable to within 18 m, of the town 
of Machlipatanam, and boats can pass 
from above the Anakatt, by the salt 
river, which debouches between Chinna 
Golapélam, and Samarladevi to the 
sea. 
The native population of Daulesh- 
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waram is about 4,000. The head quar- 
ters of the Civil Engineer’s division are 
there, the officers’ houses being on a 
rocky hill, about a mile from the river. 
A steam engine is constantly employed 
at the Government Workshop and Foun- 
, and a great number of men are en- 
poged at the Quarry and other neigh- 
ouring works, so that with the steamers 
on the river incessantly plying to and 
fro, a scene is daily exhibited which 
realizes somewhat of the bustle of our 
Western marts. Between Dauleshwaram 
and R&jamahéndri is the sugar factory 
of Arbuthnot and Co., which has been 
established some years, and contributes 
much to the prosperity of the district. 
The expenditure at this factory is said to 
be between £40,000 and 60,000 a year. 

The cloths made at R&jamahéndri 
were once in high repute in the English 
market ; and napkins, table cloths, and 
drills are still Nargely manufactured. 
Fine musiins are made at Updda, near 
Kakinada. 

The lively authoress of the ‘ Letters 
from Madras” (p. 42), describes Raja- 
mahéndri as “a most lovely spot, on 
the banks of @ magnificent river, with 
fine hills in the distance.” The God&- 
vari is, indeed, a noble stream at this 
place, being nearly 2 miles wide, and 
the passage of it was a business of time 
until lately, when a steam ferry was 
established, conducted by a joint-stock 
company, of which the members are 
chiefly natives. The hills teem with 
game of the nobler kind, such as 
tigers, bears, wild hogs, and leopards. 
Antelopes, spotted deer, and clk, are 
numerous in the plains, and bison are 
occasionally found. Florican, and all 
sorts of wild fowl are in inexhaustible 
abundance—as are hares, pigeons, and 

ks. On the other hand, the heat 
1s intense during the dry weather, and 
the plague of snakes centipedes, fi 
bugs, and a thousand other reptile an 
insect torments is so great as to mar 
what would otherwise be the Sports- 
man’s Paradise. 

The road is excellent as far as Tuni, 
after which it is not so good, and in 
the rains it is excessively heavy and 
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GANJAM—sHRIKAKOLAM, 69 

@) Vijayanagarom is the capital of 
a Zamindari of great extent, which has 
been already noticed (see Prely. Inf.) 
It is 12 miles from the sea, situate on 
ground sloping ently to the N. The 
climate is so salubrious from September 
to March, that the Europeans at Vish&k- 
patanam resort hither for change. In 
the adjacent hills, however, a spur of 
the Ghats, which come down to within 6 
miles of Vijayanagaram, fever is endemic. 
Vijayanagaram is the station of a native 
corps, and a detachment of foot artillery. 
A large tank divides the cantonment 
from the town. A church which holds 
150 persons has been erected, and is 
visited by the Chaplain of Vish&kpata- 
nam once in 3 months. A square stone 
fort, with 4 enormous round bastions, 
incloses the R4j&’s palace, which has an 
open square in the centre, an arcaded 
hall of audience, and fountains. The 
town, which has a population of 15,000 
persons, exclusive of the garrison, is 
connected with the seaport of Bhimani- 
patanam (or Bimlipatam), by an ex- 
cellent road. The country around is 
very rich, and it is altogether a thriving 

lace. It ts remarkable that the cholera 
as never been epidemic in this canton 
Prom Vi anagaram the road 
‘rom Vijay: m the turns 
almost at a right angle down to the sea 
coast, the next station, Kondda, being 
a seaport, At Kétapdiliam the water 
is brackish, and rather insufficient. 

(e) Shrikdkolam (Chicacole) is the 
chief civil station in the Collectorate of 
Ganjém. The judge and sub-collector 
reside there. It is about 4 miles from 
the sea on the N. bank of the river 
Né&gula, which rises in the mountains 
of Gondwana, near Polkonda, and over 
which a bridge of masonry has been 
completed. e population is said to 
be 50,000 by some authorities (Statis- 
tical Report, Madras, 1844), butaccording 
to the census of 1851, it appears to have 
been then only 12,800, cf which 1,287 
were Muhammadans. There are also 
about 160 native Christians. Shrfki- 
kolam was anciently the capital of a 
Hind kingdom, and subsequently of a 
Sarkar or province, but there are no re- 
mains of its greatness. There is, how- 
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ever, a mosque of some sanctity, built 
by Shekh Muhammad Khan, a.u., 1051. 
The town is ill-built and straggling. 
Owing to the flatness of the surrounding 
country, the streets are frequently 
almost impassable after rain. To secure 
dry flooring, the houses are all raised 
from 2 to 4 ft. from the ground. There 
are several very large tanks about 5 or 
6 miles off, covered with rank vegeta- 
tion, and in the dry season these are 
productive of malaria. In the bed of 
the river are a number of granite rocks. 
A large one about 1% mile S.E. of the 
town is called the Black Rock, between 
which and the town were formerly the 

alaces and gardens of the Nawabs of 
Bhrikakolams A detachment from the 
native corps stationed at Burh4npur, or 
Russellkonda, garrisons Shrikakolam. 
The barracks, hospital, magazines, and 
residences of the officers, as well as the 
post-oflice, treasury, and office of the 
assistant-collector, are all within the 
precincts of an old mud fort, to the N. 
of the town, which is in such @ ruinous 
condition that its walls are hardly to be 
traced. The court-house and jail are 
near the river, about half-a-mile from 
the cantonment. A beautifully fine 
muslin is made at Shrfkakolam, similar 
to that of Dhaka (Dacca). 

(f) Kalingapatnam (Kalinga city), 
in the name of which the ancient appel- 
lation of the whole province of Ganjam 
is preserved, is a seaport on the S. bank 
of the Vangsédhdra or Vanshadara 
river, which is 1,180 yards broad, with 
a sandy bed. Under Muhammadan 
rule it was a place of much trade, as is 
testified by the remains of a large town, 
with numerous mosquesand burial places, 
It is now recovering its importance as a 
harbour, being, except (Co- 
ringa), the safest place to anchor in, 
during the S.E. monsoon, on the whole 
coast. The Garra hill, near the station 
of that name, is a good sailing mark 
for vessels bound to this port. 

There is nothing to be noticed respect- 
ing the stations between Kalingapatnam 
and Ichchhdpur, except that excellent 
fish, particularly oysters and whiting, 
are procurable at some of them. The 
traveller therefore may note the tide, 
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and give strict injunctions for a fish 
repast. Water is scarce and bad at 
Ambugrdm, and bad and muddy at 
Burgrim. The small well in the vil- 
lage is brackish. 

(9) Ichchhdpur (“‘Wish-town”) has a 
large native population, and is the sta- 
tion of a Sadr Amin. Hence there is 
another road to Ganjam, as follows :— 
Burhanpur, 16 m.; Chhatrapur, 14 m. 
3 f.; Ganjam, 4 m. 6 f. Total from 
Madras to Ganjam, 675 m.5f. Bur- 
hdnpur (Berhampore) is the chief mili- 
tary station in the collectorate of 
Ganjam, having been selected for 
that purpose 41 years ago, when Gan- 
jam was abandoned in consequence of 
a dreadful fever which raged there. 
Birhanpite stands on a rocky ridge sur- 
rounded by a well-cultivated plain, 
which is bounded on the W. and R by 
a range of hills, at from 8 to 10 m, dis- 
tance, and is open to the 8. and E, 
The W. hills are high, and covered with 
jungle to their very summits, where are 
great numbers of bears, leopards, and 
chitas, as well as hyswnas, tiger cats, 
jackals and hares. 

The native town, which has a popula- 
tion of 20,000, lies near the N. side of 
the cantonment. It is famous for its 
silk manufacture. A macadamized road 
to Russellkonda is under construction. 
It is to cost £14,224. The cantonment 
is properly called Baupur, to distinguish 
it from the town. 

The town of Aska, which is but 
24 m. 1 f. distant from Burhénpur is 
worthy of a visit, in order to see the 
flourishing sugar factory of Messrs. 
Baring and Co. All the latest improve- 
ments in machinery have been introduced 
from England, and, by its operations, 
this factory circulates no less a sum than 
£50,000 per annum in the district. 

Chhatrapur is the place where the Col- 
lector resides. 

The two stations between Ichchh&pur 
and Ganj&m require no particular notice. 
Mansirkcta is avery large and flourish- 
ing village. 

(A) Ganjdm, in lat. 19° 23°, long 86° 
7’, was deserted in 1815, both as a mili- 
ary and civil station, in consequence of 
a fever, which in 8 weeks carried off 
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700 persons. The public buildings and 
the houses and gardens of the civilians 
were on a scale of grandeur, surpassing 
all others in the Madras Presidency. 
The principal arm of the Rishikulia 
river is about one-third of a mile broad, 
and, though fordable at most seasons, 
is at all times difficult for cattle and 
carts. Another more narrow but deeper 
branch is crossed by a wooden bridge. 
The Route hence to Calcutta is as 
follows :— 
STAGES. 
MF. 


Mithakia 
Manikapatnam 
Narsi atnam ... 
J. AGAN? ATH, or PURY, 
£0. eseee 
Amritapur 
Pipalgfon, or Pipalli 
Balibanda, or Balwant 
KATAK (Cuttack), p. o. 
‘angt . 5 


Chattia 
Sankr& 
Kundita ... 
Aktapadda 


63 5 


113 3 


~ 
i} 
WRNOCOMHOOR wernt 
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PLACES. 


‘ossaf r. at Panchkura 
GhEt....ceeseceecseeerees 


Ditto Rupnérayan +, 
Koyelé Ghat 
Ditto Damuda r. 
Bugs Bug 
mt us 
Calcutta ...... 


Total ......... 


KF 


7 
STAGES. 
M.F 
0 
6 
2 
2 
0 
6 
6 
3 
4 
4 
0 
0 
6 
4292 5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
5 
0 
0 
361 0 
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HAIDARABAD. 
Preliminary Information, 


I, Bounpaxizs anp GenERat Asrrct or THE PRoviNcE—SuB-DIVISIONS AND 
Curzr Towns.—2. Historica Skerca—Castes. 


1. BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE PROVINCE. 


The large Province of Haidar&b4d, so called from the capital (Arabic Hasdar, 
a proper name, lit. ‘a lion,” and Persian abdd, “ populated”) occupies the whole 
centre of the Dakhan. Its shape is that of a trapezium, the base or 8. side of 
which, from Hampasagar, in lat. 16° 10’, long. 76, on the extreme W. to Mal- 
kalgadi, in lat. 17° 49’, long. 81° 30’ on the E., is 420 miles long. The E. side 
of the province is 390 miles long from Malkalgadi to Mail Ghat, in lat. 21° 40’, 
long. 77° 16’; the N. side 220 miles from Mail Ghat to Phultamba, in lat. 
19° 47’, long. 74° 40’; and the W. side 330 miles from Phultamba to Hampa 
Sagar. This province is now, on all sides, surrounded by British territory; on 
the E. by the lately acquired province of Nagpur, on the N. by the Sagar 
D.; on the W. by districts belonging to the Bombay Presidency; and on the 
8. by the Ceded Districts, and part of Guntur and the N. Sarkars. 

he general aspect of the province is that of a vast table land, dotted with 
occasional hills, but corrugated by very few mountain ranges, and with a general 
elevation of from 700 to 800 feet above the sea. The hills consist chiefly of 
dark coloured granite, found in most places in large detached blocks, and in 
others pervaded by dykes of green stone. The soil between the granitic hills 
is extremely fertile, and when capable of being irrigated, produces rich crops 
of rice. In general, the fertility is in inverse ratio to the height above the level 
of the sea. There are but few forests, and no natural lakes, except the great 
one of Pakhal, 120 miles N.E. of Haidarab&d. Artificial lakes or tanks, how- 
ever, are very numerous. 

The Godavari river almost bisects the province of Haidarab4d, and the Varada 
(Wurda) bounds it on the N.E., and separates it from Nagpur, until it joins 
the Wain Gang’. The boundary is then continued by the united rivers, under 
the name of Pranhita, until they fall into the Godavari, near Sirunch. After 
this, the Godavari may be said to form the E. limit, although a small strip on 
its E. bank belongs to Haidarébad. In the same manner the Tunga Bhadra 
forms the S. limit, until it joins the Krishna, whence that river continues the 
boundary to the E. Ghats, The drainage of this large country is entirely 
forte. Naga divided into f dar 

e Nizam’s territory is divided into four at provinces—Haidar&b: 
Aurangabad, Elichpur, and Bidar. oe ee 
The Sub-divisions and Chief Towns are as follows :— 


HAIDARABAD. 
Télnks or Districts. Chief Towns. seeigiance «Distance from 
1 Pangal Pangal 308 “98 
2 Ydgarh Ydgarh 45: 120 
3 Ghanpur Ghanpur 332 64 


4 Dawarkonda Dawarkonda 376 112 
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Téluks or Districts. Ohief Towns, erclistance, Distance from 

5 Nalgunda Nalgunda 334 ; 
6 Kammamet Kammamet 335 160 
7 + Warangol Anamkonda 410 112 
8 Bongar! Mutakurér 374 48 
9 Golkonda Fort Golkonda 395 6 

10 Koilkonda Hoilkonda woe 360 76 

fr, or Muzaf- 

11 Malkér { honseat } 3 88 

12 Maidak Maidak 445 60 

13 Kauls Kaulas 483 90 

14 Elgandal Elgandal 460 64 

16 M h Aknor ” 104 

16 Ramgarh Chinnt 490 192 

AvranoAsip. 

‘Téluks or Districts. Chief Towns. srowistanes,, _Tiittance from 
1 Baglana ” » ” 
2 Daulatabad Daulatabad 706 300 
3 Jélnapur Jalnah 656 240 
4 Bhir Bhir 640 234 
6 Fathabad Fathabad, or Dharér 597 180 
6 Perainda Perainda 590 200 

Briar (BzEDER.) 

‘Tatuke or Districts. Chief Towns, fromMoisas, "Haldarabeas 
1 Kulbarga (Calberga) Kulbarga 430 120 
2 Naladurga (Naldrug) Naladurga 561 160 
3 Akalkét Akalkét ” 160 
4 Kaliyani pelea 610 100 

é Tr, Or 
5 Bidar { Muhammadabad } 469 80 
6 Nanchira ” ” » 
7 Pahtari Pahtari 600 212 
BzrAr. 

Taluks or Districts. Chief Towns, srcitganes,, _Tistance from 
1 Baitalbari (Ajayanti) Songaon 300 
2 Nernala Fort Nernala- x 346 
3 Gé’algarh (Gawelghur) Fort Gawel 5 360 
4 Maikar (Maihker) Maikar 646 240 
5 Wasim (Waussim) Basim 625 320 
6 Mahvar (Mahore) Mahor 650 260 
7 Kalam (Kullum) 3 on 360 


2. HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


The history of the country now ruled by the Niz&m is mere conjecture until 
the year 1292 a.p., 692 a.H. In the most ancient times this region seems to 
have been divided into two kingdoms, called Chanderi and Vidarbha (Skr. vi, 
“not,” darbha, ‘the sacred grass, Poa Cynosuroides,” because a saint is said to 
have imprecated that no such grass should grow in the land, his son having 
been killed there by a blade of it), and Kundinan or Kundalpur was the capital. 
Krishna’s first wife is said to have been a daughter of Bhishmak, King of Kun- 
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dalpur. Afterwards mention of the realm of Vidarbha is made in the Mah&- 
bharat, but from that time to the end of the 13th century its history to us is 
a blank. The astonishing works, however, of Hind industry remaining to us 
in the caves of E'lar (Ellora) and Ajayanti (Ajunta) show that a considerable 
population must have existed in these regions in very early times. If it be true, 
too, that Daulatabid or Kulbarga (as some German writers affirm), is the ancient 
Tdyapa, we must believe that 20 centuries ago the Dakhan was but little, if at all, 
less populous than at present. 

n 1292 a.pv., or, according to Briggs, in 1294 a.p., Alléhu’d-din Khiljy, 
nephew of Jalalu’d-din Firéz, Emperor of Delhi, and Governor of Manikpur, 
in Awadh (Oude), obtained permission to invade the territories of the Hindé 
Rajas to the W. of his province. With 8000 chosen horse he advanced with 
rapid marches against Ram Dev, Raja of the Dakhan; or, more properly, of 
Devagarh, now Daulatabad. On his way he took and sacked the considerable 
town of Elichpur. He then defeated the Raja's son, and compelled the Raj& 
to purchase his safety with prodigious sums. Flushed with this success, he 
determined to seize the throne of Delhi, which he effected by the murder of 
Firtz. After his accession to supreme power, Allahu’d-din sent his generals 
into the Dakhan, and reduced various provinces to subjection. In 1303, he 
despatched a body of horse to besiege Orankal (Warangol), an expedition 
attended with indifferent success. In 1306, Malik Kffar was sent with 100,000 
horse to subjugate the Dakhan. The first fruits of this inroad was the capture 
of the beautiful Princess Dewal Devi, daughter of Raja Karan Raf, who was 
subsequently married to Khizr Khan, eldest son of Allahu’d-din, and whose 
loves are sung in a celebrated poem by Amir Khusrau. In 1309, Malik Kafar 
took the town of Orankal, but the Raja purchased his retreat before the fort was 
stormed. 

Two years after, the same general carried his conquests even to the sea, 
and built a mosque at Raméshwaram, which some suppose to be Cape Ramas, 
in Kanara, and not the island opposite Ramnad. In 1321, Alif Kh&n, the 
eldest son of the Emperor Ghiy&gu’d-din Tughlak was obliged to retreat from 
the siege of Orankal, with the loss of nearly all his army. ext year, however, 
he returned with renewed forces and took Bidar, and afterwards (in 1323) 
Orankal itself, the name of which he changed to Sultanpur, a designation 
which was soon lost. Orankal had been founded in 1067. The Rajas of 
Telingana and of the Karnétak revolted. In the same year the city of Vijaya- 
nagar was founded, and became the capital of a powerful state. In 1339, 
Alif Khan, now the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, caused the population of 
Delhi to emigrate to Devgarh, in the Dakhan, which he fortified and adorned, 
changing its name to Daulatébad. He had before subjugated nearly all the 
Dakhan; but, in 1343, Bilal Dév, Raja of the Karnitak, or, according to 
Wilks, two refugee nobles from Orankal, founded the city of Vijayanagar, on 
the Tunga Bhadra, and revolting against Tughlak, expelled the Mubammadans 
from all their possessions in the Dakhan except Daulatbad. 

On the 12th of August, 1347, a.p., Hasan, a native of Delhi, who had been 
surnamed Zafar Kh4n, ascended the throne of Kulbarga, thence called Ahsan&bad, 
and was proclaimed the first Muhammadan ing of the Dakhan, by the title of 
Allahu’d-din Hasan Shah Ganga Bahmanf. e had been the servant of a 
brabman astrologer, high in favor with Muhammad Tughlak ; and when Nasiru’d- 
din rebelled against that Emperor, and assumed the title of King at Daulatabad, 
Hasan, who was then called Zafar Khan, greatly distinguished himself in action 
with the Imperial troops. Afterwards, having defeated and slain ’Im&du’l-Mulk, 
the Emperor's son-in-law, in a great battle, ‘Nasiru’d-din resigned the crown of 
the Dakhan in his favor. He soon extended his dominions; and, appvinting the 
astrologer Ganga, who had predicted his success, prime minister, reigned with 
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great wisdom. It is said that Gangi was the first brahman who took service 
under a Muhammadan Prince. 

Muhammad Sh4h, the second king of the Bahmani dynasty, in 1366 defeated 
Bhoj Mall, the general of Krishna Rai of Vijayanagar ina great battle, in which 
it is said 70,000 Hindus were slain, From that time the Rajas of Vijayanagar 
and Teling&na paid tribute to him. 

In 1378, Mahmud Shah became king; and so great was then the renown of 
the Bahmani Court, that the celebrated Persian poet Hafiz determined to visit it. 
He embarked at Ormus, but the vessel encountered a tempest, and the Iranian 
Horace at once abandoned the voyage, and despatched an ode to Mahmad as his 
apology. It was under this reign, and that of his successor, Firtz, that the 
Muhammadan sovereignty of the Dakhan reached its culminating point. 
Mahm6d’s reign lasted 20 ycars, and in all that time he had occasion to unsheath 
the sword but once either against foreign or internal enemies. At his death, some 
short troubles ensued for a few months, during which Ghiyasu’d-dfn and Shamsu’d- 
din were crowned and deposed. Firtiz Shah then mounted the throne in 1397, 
and obtained great successes over the R&jas of Kehrla and Vijayanagar. In 1401 he 
sent an embassy to the great conqueror T'imtir Lang (Tamerlane), who conferred on 
him the sovereignty of Malwah and Gujarat in addition to his former dominions. 
Firaz was never able, however, even to attempt the reduction of these kingdoms. 
On the contrary, the close of his reign was disastrous; his armies were defeated by 
Dev Rai of Vijayanagar, and he was at last deposed, and it is said strangled by 
his own brother. Firdz died in 1422. He was a great patron of astronomy, and 
in 1407 built an observatory on the summit of the Daulatabéd Pass, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen. In the early part of his reign the Dakhan was wasted 
by the dreadful famine called Durga Devi, which, commencing in 1396, lasted 12 
years, and exceeded everything of the kind of which the HindGs have any record. 
‘Ahmad Shah, the brother and successor of Ffrdz, was a warlike and able monarch. 
He entered the territory of the Raj of Vijayanagar, and compelled him to sue 
for peace. The King of Malwah, Sultan ‘shang, having invaded Telingfna, 
Ahmad Shah marched to the aid of the Raj4 of Orankal, and overthrew Hushang 
in a great battle. In 1428 he sent his General, Maliku’t-tujjar, into the Konkan, 
who overran that province, and occupied the island of Mahim or Bombay, then 
belonging to the King of Gujarat. That monarch despatched his son with an 
army to encounter the invaders, and a desperate battle took place, in which the 
brother. of Maliku’t-tujjar and two other officers of high rank were slain, and the 
Dakhan army suffered a total defeat. To avenge this disaster, Ahmad Shah 
Bahman{ marched towards Gujarat, and fought near the Tapti an indecisive 
action, which lasted, with great carnage, all day. After this he retired into his 
own country. In 1432 he finished the fort of Ahmadabad, at Bidar, and restored 
that ancient city, which, more than 2000 years before, had been the capital of the 
Hinda Rajé Bhim Sen, the loves of whose daughter Daman with Raja Nal of 
Malwah are sung to this day throughout Hinddst&n, and were translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian verse by Faizi at the command of the Emperor Akbar. 

Tn the reign of Allahu’d-din Shah, the son and successor of Ahmad Sh&h, a 
sanguinary war with Vijayanagar was concluded successfully by the Bahmani 
King. His General, Maliku’t-tujjar, likewise defeated the King of Khandesh, 
and subjugated the greater part of the Konkan. But, in 1453, he was led with 
his army by Sirké, a Martha chief, into a difficult pass, where he, with 500 
noble Saiyids of Madinah, and nearly 10,000 men, were slaughtered by the 
Marfthas, led by the chief of Vishalgarh. Allahu'd-din’s son, Humdyén hah, 
was only remarkable for his cruelties, whence he was called Z&lim, “the tyrant.” 
He caused his brother, Hasan Khan, to be cast to a tiger, which devoured him in 
his presence ; and from a balcony glutted his eycs with watching the tortures of 
7000 persons, male and female, who were by his command hewn in pieces, flayed, 
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boiled in oil, or otherwise destroyed with every refinement of cruelty. In 1461, 
Nizam Sh4&h, the son of HumAayin, being but a child, the R&jés of Orissa and 
Teling4na invaded his territories with a great army, but were repulsed. They, 
however, soon took the ficld again; and, at the same time, Sultan MahmGd of 
Malwah entered Nizam Shah's dominions, and after defeating him in a great 
battle, oceupied the of Lidar. But the citadel resisted his efforts; and soon 
after, the King of Gujarat advancing to the aid of Nizam Shah, MahmGd was 
obliged to retreat through Gondwana, where the greater part of his army 
miserably perished. 

Nizam Shih dicd a.p. 1463, exactly two years and one month after his 
accession to the throne, on the very night of his nuptials with a Princess of 
his own family ; and was succeeded by next brother, Muhammad Sh&h, who 
was then in his ninth year. In 1470, his general, Khw4jah Mahmdd Gawan, 
took Vishalgarh, and signally avenged the death of Maliku’t-tujjar. He also 
reduced other strongholds of the Marathas, and took the port and island of Goa 
of Vijayanagar. Next year, another of Muhammad Shaéh’s 
generals, Malik Hasan Bahri, called Nizimu’l-Mulk, reduced Rajamahéndri 
and Kondapalli (see Preliminary Information, N.D.) At the same time, Yusuf 
*Xdil Khan, Muhammad's deputy in Berar, made various conquests in that 
direction. In 1472, Muhammad himself stormed the fort of Belgam, and 
nnnexed the town with all its dependencies to his empire. In 1477, he invaded 
Orissa, the R4aj& of which country had stirred up a revolt in Rajamahéndri, 
and took the capital, compelling the Raja to pay tribute. He then remained 
three years in Rajamahéndri, settling his newly-conquered territories. He 
likewise invaded the Karnatak, and sacked the city and temples of Conjeveram, 
where he obtained prodigious spoils; and subjugated the province of Machif- - 
patinam, and several districts bordering upon it. All these triumphs, however, 
were tarnished and embittered by the slaughter of his faithful general and 
minister, Malmiid Gawan, whom he caused to be put to death on a false accu- 
sation of treachery. From this event may be dated the dissolution of the 
Bahmani empire, as Muhammad Shah's other great generals made it the pretext 
for retiring to their respective governments, where they soon rendered themselves 
independent. Muhammad had previously (1478 a.p.) divided his dominions 
into eight provinces, and assigned them as follows :—1. ryapur, to Khwajah 
Gawan, aaa at his death to Yusuf’Adil Khan. 2. Ahsanabad, which included 
Kulbarga, Naladurga, and Sholapur, to the Abyssinian eunuch, Malik Din4r. 
3. Daulatabad, to Yasuf ’Adil Khan, and after him to Malik Hasan Niz&mu’l- 
Mulk. 4. Junir, with the Konkan, to Fakhru’l-Mulk. 6. Teling&na, in- 
cluding Rajamahéndri, Machlipatanam, &c., to Nizamu’l-Mulk, who governed 
these through his son Malik Ahmad. 6. Orankal, to’Azim Khan. 7. Gawel 
and Berar, to 'Imadu’l-Mulk, 8. Mahar, to the Abyssinian, Khudawand Khan, 

Out of these cight principalities arose (after Muhammad Shah’s death, which 
took place in 1482) the five kingdoms into which, in the year 1516, when Babar 
eonquered Delhi, the Dakhan was divided:—1. The ’Adil Sh&hi, Kings of 
Vijayapur. 2. Kutb Shahi, Kings of Golkonda. 3. "Iméd Shahf, Kings of 
izam Shahi, Kings of Ahmadnagar. 6. Barid Shahi, Kings of 
The last Kings of the Bahmani dynasty, Mahmad Shah II., Ahmad 
Shah II., Allahu’d-din I1., Waliu’llah Sh4h, and Kalimu’llah Sh&h were 
mere cyphers in the hands of the great chiefs, who founded the five new king- 
doms. "(For the dynasties of these Kings, see ‘Chronological Tables.” 

After the reduction of the Dakhan by Aurangzib, it was governed by 
Zwlfikar Khan as Viccroy, with Dad Khin as sccond in command. Kam 
Bakhsh, the Emperor’s youngest son, had Vijayapur, but on his father’s decease, 
he engaged in an absurd contest with his elder brother, Suljan Mauzém, and, 
riding out with a few hundred horse to encounter the whole, Mughul army, 
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was cut to pieces with his followers. In 1765, at Mauzim’s death, Mir Kamru’d- 
din, whose title was Chain Kulich Khan, was appointed Viceroy, and raised 
to the still higher title of Nizamu’l-Mulk, or “Regulator of the Realm.” He 
was of T&tér descent, and consequently of the Sunni faith. His ancestor, 
Bahau’d-din Nakshbandi, of Samarkand, founded in the 14th century the order 
of Nakshbandi darveshes, which still exists in Tatary and Turkey. ’Abid Khan, 
the grandfather of Nizamu’l-Mulk, was the first of the family who settled in 
India, and while with Aurangz{b's army, was killed by a cannon shot, at the 
siege of Golkonda, in 1686, falling before the very fortress of which his 
grandson was to become the sovereign. ’Abid’s son, Gh4ziu’d-din, had been 
appointed by Aurangzib to act under his son, Kam Bakhsh, but when that 
peineo resolved to oppose his elder brother, he accepted the Suibahdarship of 
rojarft. 

At this time, Nizimu’l-Mulk remained only a year and a few months at 
Haidarhbad. His government was then changed for that of Malwah; but in 
1720, the first year of the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Sh4h, he incurred 
the suspicion of the two Saiyids, who were then supreme at court. They 
desired to remove him again, and offered him his choice of Multan, Khandesh, 
Agra, and Allahabad. To this proposal he returned a haughty reply; and, 
crossing the Narmad4, soon made himself complete master of the Dakhan. Husain 
Ali Khan, one of the Saiyids, then advanced with a great army to reduce him to 
obedience, but was assassinated on his march, This was followed by the defeat 
and death of his brother, Saiyid ’Abdu’llah, and the Vazirship was then offered 
to Niz&mu’l-Mulk, accepted, and held by him for a short time; but, on some 
disgust, he withdrew from Delhi, and added to his other possessions in the 
south, Gujarat and Malwah. Of these, however, he was soon dispossessed. After 
the retreat of Nadir Shah from Delhi, Nizamu'l-Mulk obtained the Vazirship 
for his relation and partizan, Kamru’d-din, and the high post of Amiru’l-’Umara 
for his eldest son, Ghaziu’d-din. He himself returned hastily to the Dakhan 
to defeat the projects of his second son, Nazir Jang, then aiming at independence. 
Him he defeated near Ahmadnagar; and the Sabahs of Haidarabid, Aurangabad, 
Elichpur, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, and Vijayapur, were permanently settled under 
his rule. But though in reality independent, he acknowledged himself in form 
the selegate of the Emperor, as his descendants have continued to do. Coins at 
Haidarabad are stamped with the name of the Emperor of Delhi, and his name, 
not that of the Nizam, is mentioned in the public prayers. The state seal of 
the Nizam bears on it “servant of the Emperor;” and though he confers 
titles on his own subjects, he receives his own from Delhi. The government 
of Niz&mu’l-Mulk, though on the whole prosperous, was one continued struggle 
with the Mar&thas, and at times he was reduced to great straits. He died at 
Burh4npur on the 19th of June, 1740, in his 104th year. This remarkable 
8g0 was even exceeded by that of one of his officers, Anvaru’d-din, Nuw4b of 

e Karnftak, who was killed in his 107th year, in a sanguinary action fought 
at Ambur, with the French and Chanda Sahib, about this same time. Niz4mu’l- 
Malk left six sons, Ghaziu’d-din, Nazir Jang, Salabat Jang, Niy ’ Ali, 
Muhammad Sharif, and Mir Mughul. The eldest being at Delhi, Nazir Jang 
succeeded his father; and on the 5th of December, 1750, was treacherously shot 
near Arcot, by Muhammad Khan, the Pathan Nuw4&b of Kadapa, when on an 
expedition into the Karnatak. This event was brought about by the intrigues 
of M. Dupleix. Nazir was destitute of his father’s prudence, but had many of 
the qualities which go to form a gallant knight and an Secomplished gentleman. 
The vice-royalty of the Dakhan was now assumed by Hidayat M4hiu’d-din 
Khan, ison of Niz&mu’l-Mulk, and better known by his title of Mugaffar 

‘ang. He was supported by the French under Bussy, but in the end of January, 
1761, he too, was slain in action. Salabat Jang was now elevated to the Nizim- 
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ship by the French, while the Peshw4 supported the elder brother, Ghaziu’d-din. 
The latter advanced towards the Dakhan with an army which has been computed 
at 150,000 men, and would, doubtless, have been successful in his aims, but 
accepting an invitation at Aurangabad, he was Dowoned by the mother of Nizam 
*Ali. Salabat Jang was now left in undisputed possession of the Dakhan. In 
1756 he appointed his brothers governors of provinces, Nizam ’Ali of Berar, 
and Basélat Jang of Vijayapur. They soon conspired against him, having the 
minister Shah Nawaz Khan and the Marathas as confederates; but the arrival 
of Bussy with 200 European cavalry, 500 European infantry, 5000 sipahis, and 
10 field pieces, disconcerted all their schemes. Bussy’s Diwfn, Haidar Jang, 
imprisoned Shah Nawiz, and was meditating the imprisonment of Nizam mal 
also, when he was murdered by the latter, who then fled to Burhénpur. In 
the tumult that ensucd, Shih Naw4z and his son were put to death by Lakshman, 
a Stibahdar of French Sipahis, with whom Haidar Jang was very popular. This 
tragedy took place on the 11th of May, 1757. Bussy was soon atter recalled 
by the peremptory order of Lally, and left Haidarabad at the moment when 
he might have consolidated the French power in the Dakhan, and, perhaps, 
changed the destiny of Hindastin. The English now began to court Nizim 
‘Ali, as his rupture with the French was irreconcileable. This compelled 
Salibat Jang to conclude the treaty with Colonel Forde in 1759, by which he ceded 
Machlipatanam and_the adjacent districts to the English. He also re- 
stored the office of Diwan to Nizam’Alf. Next year Ahmadnagar was trea- 
cherously given up to the Marfthas by Kawi Jang. This led to an immediate 
war, in which the Nizam’s forces were completely defeated near Dhardr, and the 
Nizam, in consequence, was obliged to cede, not only Ahmadnagar, but also the 
forts of Daulatabad, Sewnari, Asirgarh, Vijayapur, and the province of Aurang- 
abad, except the city and two parganahs. On the 18th of July, 1761, Salabat 
Jang was imprisoned by Nizam ’Alf, and having been recognizcd as Nizfm in the 
treaty of Paris of the 10th of February, 1763, and being thereby rendered an 
object of jealousy to his ambitious brother, was by his order murdered in September 
of that year. In 1766, Gencral Calliaud, the first British Envoy that ever visited 
Haidarfb&d, arrived in that city, and negotiated a treaty, by which Nizim ’Ali 
ceded the N. Sark4rs to the English. In the same year he pushed the Marfthas 
hard, and burned Punah, their capital. In the preceding campaign he had re- 
covered Daulatabad. In 1790 he subsidized two battalions of English sipfhfs 
and one artillery corps, consisting of six guns manned by Europeans, and joined 
Lord Cornwallis in the war with Tipa. He was subscquently engaged in 1799 
in Lord Wellesley’s war with the same prince, and the English troops serving 
with his contingent on that occasion were the first brigade which the Duke of 
Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, ever commanded. Sir John Kennaway, 
who was appointed Resident in 1788, was the first permanently accredited 
English minister at this court. In 1798, the French force at Haidarabad, of 
14,000 men, with 124 European officers, was disbanded by command of the 
Bengal Government. On the 12th October, 1800, the Nizhm's subsidized force 
was fixed at cight battalions of sip&his, two regiments of cavalry, with the usual 
complement of guns. For the payment of this force the territories acquired b 
Nizfim ’Alj by the treaty of Seringapatam on the 13th of March, 1792, and that 
of Maisar on the 2nd of Junc, 1797, with a revenue of £874,000, were given 
back to the Company. On the 6th of August, 1803, Nizam ’Alf died at Haidar- 
&b&d, and was succeeded by his son, Mfrz& Sikandar Jah. He was less well dis- 
posed to the English than his predecessor, and held aloof during the war with the 
Marfthas. He died on the 20th of May, 1828, aged 59, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, N&giru’d-daulat. Naziru’d-daulat died on the 16th of May, 
1857, and was succeeded by his son Afzalu’d-daulat. His titles are Mugaffaru’l- 
Mamélik, Nizamu’l-Mulk, Mir Farkhundah ’Ali Khan Bah§ddr Fath Jang. 
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There are few provinces in India where aboriginal races are so scant as in the 
Nizhm’s dominions. The Bedars, however, are a warlike aboriginal tribe, who 
have distinguished themselves much in the wars of the Dakhan. Briggs sa) 
(Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xiii., p. 294), “ The Raja of Sorapur, in the 
heart of the Nizim’s country, still holds his patrimonial appanage, surrounded by 
his faithful tribe, claiming @ descent of more than 30 centuries; and, up to the 
middle of the last century, and even till the end of it, Bedar chiefs, with their 
clans around them, retained considerable power in Mysore and the districts east of 
it.” On the other hand, Path4n, ¢.e. Afghan, Turkish and Tatér families are 
very numerous, and some of them are of very ancient descent. Mughuls and 
Persians are also numerous, and among all these Muhammadans a deep fecling of 
regret for their former greatness, and of dislike to the advances of a more civilized 
government, prevails. Of the curious sect of Mahdi mention has already been 
made (see Nizam Shahi dynasty). Notice of the Martha tribes, which made so 

minent a figure in the wars of the Dakhan, will fall more properly under the 

liminary Information to the Bombay Presidency. Of al places in India, 
Burhanpur, in Ber&r, is most famous for its Nach girls, who there seem to form 
the greater part of its female population. They are renowned for their beauty 
and accomplishments, and some of them, in the olden time, have risen even to 
sovereign dignity. Thus Aminah, a Nach girl, was married by Burhan Nizam 
Sh&h, and continued to be his queen and favourite wife even after he had espoused 
a princess of Vijayapur. 
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ROUTE 18. 

MADEAS TO HAIDARABAD AND SIKAN- 
DARABAD, BY SULURPET, NELLGR, 
ANGULA, NAKRIKAL, AND HAITI- 
Phmia. 391M. 5 ¥. 

For this Route, as far as Angula, 
see Route 10, Centre Division. 

Mititary AutHoriry—Officer Com- 
manding Centre Division—Madras, as 
far as Krishna r.r.b, after Pondigal. 

Then Officer Commanding Haidar&bad, 

subsidiary force—Sikandardbdd. 
pene AvurHorrry — Collector of 

engalpatt —Faltikarni, to Salt-water 

Talet r Wobalapuram. Thence to 

Chontupilliam, after Ardinghi: Col- 

lector of Nellir—Nellir. ‘hence to 

Krishna, r.r.5. Collector of Guntér— 

Guntér. Thence to Sikandarabsd— 

British Resident at Hatdardbdd. 

PLACES, 


ANGULA (Ongole) .. 
x n.to Lingamgunt 
x 2n.to Tudavapidu. 
xn.to YELLAMPALLI,3. 
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Ditto, 7. b..... 
Guntalgapalla . 
x n, to ‘hmm 
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TO HAIDARABAD, 


PLACES, 


x n. to Brdhmanapalii... 
x ae n. to Temmslechors 


x 2n. Salarmeagudiam .. 
TIPARTI, b.. ” 
x n, to Indrald 
Gorangilapalli. 
x 3.n. to rater aha & 0. 
HAITIPAMLA, 2........ 


Gopalaipalli 
Chittala. 
Kaparti. 
Yellaminedu. 
GUNDRAM 
Pantanghi........... 
x 2. to Chautupalli 
rd, to Nallakonda 
Nay assay 
Kaitay 
MAL ADUR, 
xn. to Chiniaira nélah 
(bridged) . 
Battasingaram. 
Mandupam.. 
AMBARIPE'T, 


(a), Haidtn 
from which i 
dbdd, and (b) Golkonda, 
7m. W. of Haidarabid 
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PLACES, 


Mathalgudiam 
Musi, 7. r. 6. 
Ditto, 7. 4... 
rd, to Warangol. 
UPAL..... 
Auskanpalli . 
Nasaram.. 
Lallapét ... 
Cantonment Churc! 
() SIKANDARABAD,p.0, 
and 6 m. to the N. (@) 
(Boldram) ......ceceeeees 
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391 6 

There is no place of importance 
between Angula and Haidarabid. The 
country is level and open as far us 
Peddigural, when it first becomes hilly 
and jungly. Near Pondigal it is very 
stony. ‘The road is goed to Vellechur, 
where it becomes indifferent. At D&ch- 
apalli and Pondigal it is very hard and 
stony. At Haitipamla it pases through 
low jungle infested with thieves. From 
the next station to the end of the route 
it is generally good, in some parts ex- 
cellent. 

Yellampalli is a small village. Water 
is procured from the Gundlakamma 
river. Ardinghi is a village about 
four times larger than Yellampalli. 
The Bhavandshi ndld is about 250 
yards wide, but offers no impediment 
to the passage of troops. The next 


four stations are small villages, and 
require no particular remark. Ddch- 
apalli is a larger place, with about 200 


houses. The Nagaldr river is 50 yards 
broad, eight deep, and very rapid in 
the rainy season. At Pondigal there 
is always @ supply of water from the 
Kyishna. Pondigal itself is a small 
village. Warrapailli presents every con- 
venience for a camp, if a force should 
require to halt there. From Haidt- 
nagar @ road diverges to Haidarabad, 
as followe va a peneters 5m. 4f. 
‘a place for acamp); Gate of the 
hie "Haidardbdd, 4m. ae 
Stkandardbdd, 4m. Total from Madras, 
393 m. 5 f. 

(a) Hatdardbdd. — This city was 
founded by the third son of Ibrah{m 
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Kutb Shah Muhammad Kuli, who, in 
1589, determined to remove the seat of 
his government from Golkonda on ac- 
count of its want of water, and conse- 
quent unhealthiness. - He therefore 
built a new city on the banks of the 
Musi river, 10 m. from his former 
capital, and called it Bhagnagar, “ for- 
tunate city,” from his favourite mistress 
Bhagmati, but after her death he named 
it Haidarabad, “the city of Haidar,” 
though for many years it retained its 
former appellation. A fine mosque, and 
the Chahdr Minar, “four minarets,” a 
college in the centre of this city, were 
among his public works. s 

Soon after establishing himself in his 
new metropolis, Muhammad Kuli com- 
menced an aggressive war with the 
neighbouring Hinda Rajés. He took 
the strong fortress of Gandikéta, and 
one of his detachments sacked the city 
of Kadapa. Some of his troops pene- 
trated even to the frontiers of Bengal, 
and he defeated the Raja of Orissa, and 
subjugated the greatest part of the N. 
Sarkars. In 1603 an ambassador from 
Sh&h ’Abbas, king of Persia, arrived at 
Haidarabad with a ruby-studded crown 
and other magnificent presents. The 
alace of Dilkush& was allotted to the 

invoy, and he remained there six years, 
receiving from Muhammad Kuli £2,000 
yearly for his expenses, When he re- 
turned to Persia, Hfji Karam ’Ali, an 
officer of the Court of Haidarabad, ac- 
companied him, bearing return presents, 
amongst which was some gold cloth, 
manufactured at Paitan, which it took 
5 years to complete. In 1611 Muham- 
mad Kulf died, after a most prosperous 
reign of 34 years, Besides the works 
already mentioned, he left the following 
memorials of his magnificence in the 
vicinity of Haidarfbad :— 

1. The palace and gardens of Iléhi 
Mahall. 

2. The Muhammadi gardens. 

3. The palace of Nabat Ghat. 

4, The alms-house called the Langar 
of the 12 Im4ms. 

6. The Jam’a Masjid, or Cathedral 
Mosque. 

According to the accounts of Mir Aba 
Talib, the king’s private treasurer, 
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£2,800,000 was expended on public 
works during the reign of Muhammad 
Kulf; and £24,000 was distributed 
annually to the poor. 

Sultan ’Abda’llah, the brother of 
Muhammad Kull, succeeded him. The 
Mughuls now began to appear on the 
stage, and soon compelled the king of 
Golkonda to pay tribute. In 1643, 
’Abdu’llah gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Muhammad ’Adil Shah of 
Vijayapur, but this alliance had no 
effect in_checking the decline of their 
states. In 1655 Haidarfbad was at- 
tacked by Aurangzib, and plundered of 
great riches, and the yearly tribute was 
raised to £800,000. ’Abda’llih died in 
1672, and was succeeded by his son-in- 
law, Ab@ Husain, who, in his youth, 
had been notorious for dissipated habits. 
He fell entirely under the influence of a 
Maratha brahman, named Madhuna 
Pant, who became his prime minister. 
In 1676, at the invitation of this man, 
Sivaji entered Haidarabad with an 
army of 70,000 men, on his way to the 
Karnatak, and concluded a treaty with 
Abt Husain, from which that unfortu- 
nate prince derived no advantage. In 
September, 1687, Aurangzib stormed 
the fort of Golkonda, after a siege of 7 
months, and Abd Husain ended his life 
a prisoner in the fort of Daulatabad. 
An instance of the conqueror’s pompous 
and hypocritical politeness to his cap- 
tive deserves mention. Abé Husain 
was so pleased with the performance of 
a HindGsténi musician that he exclaim- 
ed, “ Would that I had a lakh of rupees 
to bestow upon him!” The wish was 
reported to Aurangzib, and he imme- 
diately bestowed the money on the per- 
former. 

It is very remarkable that such scant 
descriptions of this celebrated city have, 
as yet, been given to the public. The 
brief notice of Hamilton is found re- 

eated with trifling modifications in 
Tinglish, German, and French books. A 
tour through the Nizam’s territory, with 
a really graphic account of the prin- 
cipal places in it, is altogether a deside- 
ratum, 

The city of Haidarab&d, the capital 
of the Niz&m’s dominions, is situate on 
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the 8. side of the Musf or Musah river, 
which is there between 400 and 500 ft. 
wide, runs very rapidly in the rains, but 
has pandly 2 ft. of water in the dry 
season. ‘he city of Haidar&bad is 
1,672 feet, and the cantonment of 
Sikandarfb&d 1,837 feet above the level 
of the sea. The population of Haidar- 
4bad is unknown. sf amilton reckons it 
at 200,000, which is probably much 
under the mark. A late writer (Bevan) 
describes its Muhammadan inhabitants 
as “the most disorderly, turbulent, and 
ferocious set of ruftians within the limits 
of India.” He adds, “No European 
can venture to pass through the city un- 
rovided with a suitable escort; were 
he to make the attempt, he would not 
escape insult, and perhaps personal in- 
jury.” There are few manufactories; 
the principal being silks, with gold em- 
brodery interwoven in the weft, called 
Kimkhwab. Turbans also, and some 
trinkets, are prettily made in the city. 
The environs have a wild but high! 
picturesque appearance, being overepreadl 
with granite hills and isolated rocks, 
some of hemispherical form, others cubi- 
cal or columnar. 

Approached from the west, the ap- 
pearance of Haidarabid is very striking: 
the palace and numerous mosques, rising 
above the surrounding buildings, give it 
an air of grandeur, which is much 
strengthened by the superb pile of build- 
ings erected as the British Residency. 
These external attractions, however, as 
is often the case in the Fast,-fade fast 
away as the traveller approaches the 
weak stone wall, which did, indeed, for- 
merly protect the town from the ravages 
of Maratha horse, but would prove but 
a slight defence against the battering 
guns of a European army. Internally 
the city may claim to be considered as 
one of the filthicst in India, and, but for 
the ever-gliding waters of the Musf, it 
would be fairly intolerable. 

In shape the town is a_trape- 
zoid, of which the N.W. side, ex- 
tending along the right bank of the 
Musf, is 24 m.; the ‘SE. side, 2 m.; 
the S., 1 m.; and the S.W., 14 m. 
On the N. side of the Musi is a 
considerable suburb, built by the Hindu 
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merchants who supply the city, and 
called the Baigam Bazar, or ‘Princess 
Baz&r,” because the imports levied there 
are a penuiatts of the Niz&m’s princi- 

1 wife. In this quarter is the British 

sidency, and the communication be- 
tween it and the palace of the Nizam, is 
kept up bya noble stone bridge, planned 
and erected with much skill by Colonel 
Oliphant, late of the Madras Engineers, 
long a distinguished officer attached to 
the Nizam’s service, and a director of 
the East India Company. This fine 
structure was built in 1831, of squared 
granite stone. It has eight arches, semi- 
elliptical, each of 56 ft. span and 18 ft. 
rise, with piers 10 ft. wide, and a land 
arch on the N. side of 77 ft. span and 
16 ft. rise, The bridge is 24 ft. wide on 
the roadway. It cost £10,200. 

The British Residency stands on 
the site of a villa belonging, to a 
favorite adherent of Niz&m ’Ali, and 
was appropriated to the reception of 
Sir Jol ennaway, appointed Resi- 
dent in 1788. The house was small 
and inconvenient ; and, in 1803, shortly 
before Nizam ’Ali’s death, and while 
Arista Jah was minister, and Colonel 
Kirkpatrick Resident, the present Resi- 
dency was begun. After various in- 
terruptions, it was continued and com- 
pleted during the time that Mir ’Alam 
and Raja Chandu Lal were Ministers, 
and Captain Sydenham and Mr. Russell, 
Residents. The design was made by 
Mr. P. Russell, son of the well-known 
Royal Academician, and then an officer 
of the Madras Engineers, who also 
superintended the erection of the edifice, 
which is remarkable, as well on other 
accounts as for having been raised en- 
tirely by native workmen, ‘The north 
front looks away from the river Musi 
and the city. It is adorned with a 
magnificent portico, supported by six 
Corinthian columns. According to 
some, the size of this portico is dis- 
proportionately large, compared with 
the rest of the building. A flight of 22 
steps, having on either side a colossal 
sphinx, le: up to the portico, and 
from the summit of the steps the gigan- 
tic Corinthian columns rise to the to] 
of the upper story of the main build- 
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oe They are faced with Chunam of 
a dazzling whiteness. The three points 
of the pediment are surmounted by 
statues, and the Company’s arms, in 
alto relievo, form the centre ornament. 
The interior of the portico, the cor- 
nices, &c., are richly carved; the 

avement is an imitation, executed in 

hunam, of black and white marble. 
The building stands in ornamental 
pleasure grounds, with a circular basin 
of water in front of the portico, the 
whole enclosed by a wall with two gate- 


ways. 

The lower story of the main building 
is one of arches, and this story, con- 
tinued with a balustrade, connects the 


centre with two wings. The second 
story contains the dining-room, &c., 
used on ordinary occasions. Three 


lofty folding doors lead into a very 
stately hall, spacious and well-propor- 
tioned, supported by 32 columns, with 
architrave and cornices to correspond. 
Three splendid chandeliers hang from 
the ceiling; the furniture is of ma- 
hogany, manufactured at Calcutta. A 
smaller saloon adjoins at either end, 
similarly furnished, where the Resi- 
dency officers usually take their meals. 

The staircase is the grandest in India, 
each step being a single block of the 
finest granite; the walls, which are 
circular, are richly ornamented with 
stucco work, the niches containing 
statues of the Grecian divinities. The 
upper story is used only for State re- 
ceptions. The apartments blaze with 
gilding and the richest hangings. The 
walls are hung with the finest scarlet 
cloth, bordered with gold; and the 
mirrors between the windows are of a 
gigantic size, reaching from the ceiling 
to the ground. The chandeliers cost a 
prodigious sum, and the lighting of the 
Residency on a single reception night, 
in former times used to cost £1000. On 
such occasions the crowd was so great, 
and the number of those who tried to 
force an entrance so excessive, that 
swords were often drawn, and blood 
shed in repelling them. While the 
male visitors were received by the Resi- 
dent, their wives were entertained by 
the Resident’s lady, in a superb man- 
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sion attached to the Residency, called 
the Rang Mahall. This was built by 
Colonel Kirkpatrick, who formerly filled 
the office of English Minister at the 
Nizam’s Court. He married an Indian 
Princess, and built this palace for her 
abode. It was enclosed after the Asiatic 
manner by high walls, the centre con- 
taining a large marble basin filled with 
water, and fed by numerous fountains, 
lined with stately cypress trees, The 
pavilions, galleries, and terraces around 
were ornamented in the richest style of 
Oriental architecture, with a profusion 
of delicate trellis-work, painting, and 
gilding. As the entertainments were 
conducted in the Oriental fashion, Nach 
girls were commonly introduced, splen- 
didly dressed; some of them have been 
known to wear £30,000 worth of jewels. 

There is a large lake a few miles 
S. of Haidarabad, which supplies the 
city with water. The dam is of solid 
masonry, constructed by Captain P. 
Russell, who built the Residency, 
whence it is called “Engineer's Lake” 
by the Europeans, and by the natives the 
lake of Mir ’Alam, from the minister 
during whose government it was com- 
menced. It was finished by Muniru’l- 
Mulk, at a cost of £80,000. The dam is 
formed of a series of 21 very large granite 
arches, laid on their sides, with the 
semi-circular projection opposed to the 
body of water. These arches are not 
ranged in a straight line, but form in 
the aggregate the segment of a circle. 
Nineteen of them are 150 feet, the other 
two 250 feet, in the span, with 150 
feet of wall at the end, making in all 
3,350 fect. When full, this sheet 
of water is nearly 20 miles in cir- 
cumference, and covers 10,000 acres. 
There is a good boat upon it, with both 
oars and sails, belonging to the minister. 
On the margin tents may be pitched, 
and it is an excellent place for a plea- 
sure Party. 

The Palace of the Nizdm is badly 
situated, and is a confined and not over- 
clean building, without any pretensions 
to splendour. M. Langlés speaks of 
the palace of the Nizam, in his time, as 
more than a league in circumference, 
and as tenanted by 600 beautiful ladies, 


TO HAIDARABAD. Sect. II. 
of whom the majority were Georgians 
and Circassians, with a few Italians. 


These were under the surveillance of an 
Amazonian corps, who discharged the 
duties entrusted to eunuchs by our ally 
of Constantinople. Like a similar 
corps in the service of Ranjit Singh, 
they wore uniforms resembling those of 
our Sip&hi regiments, and could per- 
form the manual and platoon exercises 
with great smartness, and deliver a 
volley with precision, They showed 
great steadiness in action, and on some 
occasions returned to the charge, when 
the Niz&m’s European force had been 
driven back. 

The finest private residence in the 
city is the Palace of the late titular 
Prime Minister, Maniru’l-Mulk, called 
the Bdrah Dari, “Twelve Doors.” It 
is now occupied by his grandson, Salar 
Jang, the present talented minister. 
The gardens belonging to it are very 
beautifully laid out. 

The Palace of Shamsu'l-’ Umard, 
which has been recently erected, is also 
worthy a visit. He, himself, is the 
most respectable of all the nobles at the 
Nizfm’s court. 

The Old Palaces of the Chahdr Mahal 
and Ddd Mahall, or “ Hall of Justice,” 
which date from the time of ’Abdu'llah 
Kutb Shah, or according to some, Mu- 
hammad Kuli Kutb Sh&h (see above), 
may also be noticed. Two parts out 
of four of the Chahér Mahall have lon; 
since fallen down, and on their clear 
sites corn is now sown. 

As might be expected in such a 
stronghold of the Muhammadan faith, 
the mosques are very numerous. The 
Cathedral Mosque is built of stone, after 
the plan of that at Makkah, and is 
called from it. It is large, but devoid 
of ornament. The minarets, however, 
are of an extraordinary height, and 
may be discerned from a very great 
distance. The pillars within are each 
of a single piece of granite, highly 

lished, and surprisingly lofty. ‘he 
‘akirs and other mendicants, who swarm 
in the vicinity of this mosque, are most 
extortionate in their demands, and 
think nothing of seizing the horses of 


passing gentlemen by the bridle, to 
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enforce their appeals. The Mosque 
the Prophet is tho of large amen 
But, perhaps, the most interesting 
building in the city is the college, 
called the Chahdr Mindr, of which men- 
tion has been made above. It is built 
where the four principal streets meet, 
upon four grand arches, through which 

e thoroughfares run. Above are 
several stories of apartments, and in 
each story a different science was for- 
merly taught. These chambers, alas! 
are now turned into warehouses. 
Above, and towering to a vast height, 
rise the four minarets, whence the 
building is named. 

(6) Golkonda.—If the traveller makes 
astay at Haidarabad, even of a few days, 
one day should be given to Golkonda. 
The town is 6m. 2 f. from the Resi- 
dency, and 6 m. 4 f. passing the Husain 
Sdgar tank from the centre of the can- 
tonment at Sikandarabad. The fort 
crowns a conical hill, and is deemed by 
the natives impregnable, every advan- 

being taken, according to the In- 
dian style of fortification, of the masses 
of granite heaped together by the hand 
of nature. It is defended by several en- 
closures, and the works are strong and 
in good repair; and, as all the Nizm’s 
treasures are deposited there, a strict 
guard is maintained. There are, how- 
ever, within breaching distance (600 
y , several tombs of the Golkonda 
kings—massive buildings, where bat- 
teries might be erected which would 
soon reduce the fortress. These tombs 
bear testimony to their dangerous vi- 
cinity to the fort by the marks of shot 
fired’ at them when Aurangzib invested 
the place. They are all of a uniform 
character; each mausoleum standing in 
the centre of a vast quadran; " ter- 
race, approached on all sides by flights 
of steps, which enter upon a rich ar- 
cade, formed of an equal number of 
inted arches on each front, and 
nished with a lofty balustrade, and a 
minaret at each angle. The body of 
the building, also quadrangular, rises 
about 30 ft. above the upper terrace of 
this arcade, and is also surrounded by a 
balustrade, flanked with minarets of 
smaller dimensions than those below. 
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From the centre of this part of the 
building springs the kubbah, or dome, 
which, by its magnitude, adds greatly to 
the grandeur of the edifice. The prin- 
cipal material employed is grey granite, 
ornamented in some parts with stucco, 
and, in others, with porcelain tiles. Tho 
colors of the tiles retain their brilliancy 
to the present day, and the extracts from 
the Kur&n, in white characters, on a 
polished blue ground, have all the rich- 
ness of enamel. A mosque is attached 
to each tomb, which formerly possessed 
the privileges of a sanctuary; and its 
revenues, besides supporting a number 
of priests, afforded a daily meal to the 
neighbouring poor. ‘The surroundin; 
gardens were beautifully planted, an 
adorned with fountains, and with their 
falling waters formed a delicious retreat 
during any season in the year, Now 
desolation and silence reign around, and 
except the echoes which the footstep of 
the traveller awakes, not a sound is 
heard. The solitude adds, perhaps, to 
the impressiveness of these stupendous 
fabrics. Their vastness and solidity 
strike at once upon the eye, and produce 
a greater effect than the most elaborate 
sculpture. Some of them are said to 
have cost £150,000. The enamelled 
work with which they are ornamented, 
is reported to have been the performance 
of artists brought from China for the 
pupae 5 but there is every reason to 

elieve that these decorations are of na- 
tive workmanship, similar ornaments 
being found at Vijayapur and Agra, and 
in Bengl, Bah&r and Sindh. 

The country round is remarkable in 


its character. The plain is heaped with 
enormous masses of black granite, so 
t the task 


fantastically Pilea together, 
seems done by art. One huge rock is 
thrown upon another until a gigantic 
minaret is raised, the crowning mass 
being often the largest of all, and appa- 
rently requiring but a touch to roll 
headlong down, and topple all its sup- 
porters with it. The natives account 
for this chaos after their usual strange 
fashion. They say, “‘I'he great Archi- 
tect of the universe having finished the 
earthly part of creation, threw the 
chips and refuse materials on this spot.” 
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(c) Sikandardbdd.—An excellent road, 
equal to any in England, leads to Si- 
kandarab4d, distant 6 m., and thence 
to the Niz4m’s cantonment of Bolaram, 
5m. further. On leaving Haidarabad, 
it crosses the river Musi by the hand- 
some bridge erected by Colonel Oliphant, 
and then passes, for upwards of a mile, 
over a gigantic dam (wide enough at 
summit for 3 carriages to pass abreast), 
carried across a alloy, and built to pen 
the streams there, into a lake called 
Husain Sagar, which lies 4 m. N. of 
Haidarabéd, and close to Sikandarabad. 
This latter place, in lat. 17° 26’, long. 
78° 32’, is the head quarters of the 
Haidarabad subsidiary force, 6 m. N. of 
the city of Haidar&bad, and 4 from the 
Residency. The cantonment extends in 
a direct line from E. to W., nearly 3 m. 
at right abgles to the extremity of the 
tank; and forms one long curved and 
irregular street, with the officers’ houses 
ranged on either side. The Madras 
road to J&lnah forms the N. limit, and 
beyond them, on the N.W., are the 
Horse Artillery lines, then a tank, a 
burial ground, the Foot Artillery lines, 
and, on the N.E, two very remarkable, 
large granite hills, of a hemispherical 
shape, lying about 3 m. asunder, and 
completely isolated. They are both of 
considerable height, with the tombs of 
Fakirs on their summits. The nearer is 
called Maula ’Ali; the other, named 
Imam Zamin, is about one-fifth smaller. 
There are annually great assemblages of 
pilgrims at them. 

The original lines face the N., and 
behind them is the bizir, commencing 
at the E. end, and extending three- 
fourths of the length of the cantonment, 
and running parallel with it about 2 fur- 
longsin the rear. To the E. of the whole 
line, is the European Infantry barrack 
(now condemned), and, proceeding W., 
the hospital and lincs of the otlicers. 
S. of these European lines are those of 
a native corps added to the force in 
1834; to the W. of these the lines of four 
Native Regiments, St. John’s Church, 
a large handsome building, stands on 
the highest ground of the cantonment, 
due N. of the European barrack, and 
divided from it by the Madras Road. 
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The Trimalgadi (Trimulgherry) bar- 
racks, which have been lately built, 
beyond the Horse Artillery lines, to the 
N.W., for the European regiment, con- 
sist of ten ranges, cight of which occupy 
an elevated ridge near the village 
of Trimalgadi, about half-way between 
the cantonment of Bolaram and Sikan- 
darabad ; and the other two occupy 
a second ridge at a short distance 
from the others. Each barrack range 
consists of a principal room or hall, 172 
ft. long, 24 ft. broad, and 26 fect high; 
which being occupied by sixty men, 
allows each occupant 1788 cubic ft: of 
space. Extending the whole length of 
this hall, on each side, is an enclosed, 
and also an outer verandah ; the former 
being 12 ft., and the latter 10 ft. in 
breadth, clear: the inner verandahs 
have cach a flat terraced roof, as well 
as the principal hall; but the outer 
verandahs are provided with a sloping 
terraced roof, supported upon mason: 
columns, Each inner verandah, whic! 
includes a space of 32,640 cubic ft. 
is provided with fittings for 18 men. 
Thus, 96 men will be the number that 
can be accommodated in cach barrack. 
Besides this accommodation, each range 
is furnished with two wings, and each 
wing contains four apartments, well 
suited for the non-commissioned officers. 
The buildings are laid out so as to face 
N. and S., the wings at each end being 
respectively opposite to the E. and W. 

There are also ten otherranges of build- 
ings to be occupied by the married men 
of the regiment. Each of these groups 
contain twelve families, besides a non- 
commissioned, officer. Each married 
soldier will have two rooms, one of 
16 x 14 ft., and the other 16 x 10, with 
a private garden in front, and in the 
back yard a separate cook-room, bath, 
ete., for each family. 

In connection with these, there is an 
hospital, containing accommodation for 
144 men, besides a large number of 
women. The dimensions of the two 
principal wards are, 274 ft. by 19 high, 
and 40 wide, allowing each occupant 
1450 cubie ft. of space. The building 
is 320 ft. long, and 100 broad, exter- 
nally. The ‘ower and upper stories 
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will be provided with deep, colonnaded 
das, : 


veran and the interior accommo- 
dation contains rooms for apothecaries, 
nurses, medical stores, bath and store- 
rooms, etc. 

The total cost is 11,81,490 rs., of 
which 5 lakhs are for the barracks, 2} 
lakhs for the married men’s quarters, 
1 lakh for the hospital, and the remain- 
ing portion for the auxiliary buildings. 

e whole population.of Sikandarabad 
is about 40,000. A European Regi- 
ment, and 5 Native Infantry Regiments, 
1 Regiment of Native Cavalry, 1 trodp 
of Horse Artillery, and 4 companies of 
Foot Artillery, are cantoned there. 

Boldram lies about twelve miles 

N. of Haidar&bad, and five N. of Sikan- 
darabad. It was first coenpied by the 
Niz&m’s troops in 1816, and ever since 
that time it has been famous for its 
salubrity and exemption from the perio- 
dical ravages of fever, to which Sikan- 
darfbad is subject. It stands on a 
granitic ridge, 1,890 ft. above the sea, 
and about 60 ft. higher than Sikandar- 
abid. This ridge is of considerable 
extent, six or eight miles in circum- 
ference, but is bounded on all sides b 
rice fields. The gardens produce al 
kinds of European vegetables, in great 
perfection. angoes, grapes, figs, 
strawberries, and pine apples are 

icularly fine. There are lines for 
two battalions of infantry, a Risalah, 
or squadron of 200 irregular horse, 
and 250 artillerymen. Bolfram is so 
healthy that invalids resort to it from 
other stations, for change of air. No 
rank vegetation is permitted to spring 
up within the limits of the cantonment; 
the hedgerows are cut down annually 
to a certain height, and the place is 
consequently open, and in a great 
measure free from the noxious exha- 
lations which are the frequent causes of 
sickness at large military stations. 

ROUTE 19. 

SIKANDARABAD TO JALNA (265 M. 3 F.), 

AUBANGABAD (305 M. 2} F.), DAULAT- 

ABAD AND THE CAVES OF B'LURA 

(BLLORA) AND AJAYANTI. 

322M. 7¥F. TO B'LGRA (BLLORA). 


Murrary Avtsonity—Officer com- 
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manding Haidarabéd Subsidiary Force 


—Sikandardbdd, 


Civin Autuortry — Resident 


Haidaribad—Haidardbdd. 


PLACES, 


From Arsenal at Sikandar- 

&bad to Rasdlpur. 
Baigampéta 
x n. to Balanag 
KUKATLAPALLI 
Nizampét ..... 
Miyanpuram . 
Gangawaram . 
x n. to Ramachandrapuram 
PATANCHERU, 
x n.to Mutangi... 
x 2. to Rudraram 
x n. to Kaulampéta. 
KANDI............. 


x n. to Yempalli and N 
galpalli, 
x 32. to 


x 8m, to Sitapur.. 
x n. to Dumsalpur 


x n. to Shamsallapur 
Gumea ........... 
Bidarpéta begins 
(a) BIDARPE'TA 

B, Ovsesseveoes 
x n. to Naubad., 
x 2n. to Kular 
x n. to KANAPUR. . 
x several m. and a Pass to 

HALBARGA, 5. 
Taigampur 
x 2n. to Ahmadaba 
x 2n. to Upalla.. 
x 2n. to Ambarsingu 
x 2n. to Kétikilw& 
Karrasudal.... 


DW WN OCWM OMe EE EDN We NDANNNANNWNUNH NH OM 
SGIMPCORAMHANIHHAR RACH NH ORE HE ROWHO AND 


een ee Cer 


at 


STAGES. 
MF. MF. 


62 


125 


83 


85 


96 
47 


WOUMAROAW ROMO 
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x "Inaiyatullah — nald 

DIWAN KUPRA. 
x n. to Manjira r. 1. 5. 
asta 4 


to 


x Chikal n, to Tugari 
Sawargaon........ 
x 4n. to Mugah 
Bahmani..:.. 
x 3n. to Malawhdi 
®) x n. to UDGIR, 5. 
jomn4athpur 
x Ghat to U: 
x Ghat & 6 n. to Kallur. 


x n. to Sukni.. 
x 8n. to HALL 
x Tair r. Andcraguli 
x 3 n. to Gadail radi. 


Talaigaon 
x 2n.to RAJURA. 


x 3.n. to Kalegaon 
x Mani4r r, and some n. to 
Sumtana. 
Khandali 
x ahill and 
GAON 


Joga algaon 

allati n. to Poti . 
Khandila 

Kaudgaon 
x Masil r. 
Wadi... 
x a hillto GANGAKHAIR, 


WH DEEN DOSOOM 
MAOAMAOme EDO 


x 3n. to Bhorwan . 


MOM ER NO NNO NNNOCNHENHEONNE NNER HEWHONOCOwWN K 
OMISOORO RO PRO SCOOONHOHRNANAOOCOMARIAMEHOS 
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STAGES, 
F. MF. 


i) 
~ 
ic) 
~ 


82 


120 


13 4 


122 


120 


121 


PLACES. 


x Indadi r. twice to Ugar- 

lamba... 
x nto Babalgaon . 
x 2n. to MAN DAKALLI 
x 2n. to Baladi .. 


xn. to MANWAT | 
x 3n. to Karoba . 
Karanjf 
x n. to Pipalgaon. 
x Khajurah r. to Dikars! 
SAILU 


x 2 n. to Rawalgaon. 
Ut-gaon 

x n. to B. 
x 2”. to Chata Satona 
x 2. to Rohna, < 
x Woarpair r. to pponrpals 
x 2n. to PARTUR. 
x n. to Maslah... 

x 2n. to Jaulah. 
x n. to Ramjani 


Piano 
x Gundalka r. to KARLAH 
Wadi .. 
Wargaon . 
x n. to Sarwédi 
x 2n. & Gundaika +. to 

(c) JALNAH Cantonment, 

Pa Orccdservearess sesvenisecenes 36 


MOND HOD WNHNWWONDHENHHOWENEONNemDdDHo K 
HOMH OMA WOCNIWUINNANAANROWRORINNA W 


gawadi .......... 
x 2 ravines to Jalgaon. 
x a ravine to Pandi 
x n. to Padalli. 
BADNAPUR 
Pass through a Péta, ‘and 

cross n. to Wahaigaon... 


Jalgaon Fort 
KARUMAD 
x n. to Kunbep: 
x n. to Chandravi., 


meacouoe one poo 


10 2 


10 2 


13 2 


- 
oo 
o 

= 


Madras. 
PLACES. STAGES. 
MOP. OM. P 
x 3 #.and a ravine to Jan- 
ah .....ssesssecsssrseerrees 26 
x n. to CHIKALTHANA 1 44 8 6} 
Piraswadt, . 1 53 
P&sipur, E. Gate. 22 
» __W. Gate... . 0 3} 
(@) AURANGABAD, E. 
gate, b.p.0. 2 6 5} 
Ditto W. Gate. 2 0% 
305 23 


E’LURA (ELLORA)....17 44 322 7 

Along this road there are some ver, 
considerable towns, and it passes throug! 
a country which, from its rich black 
soil, ought to be a garden; and, but 
for long misgovernment, would be as 

ypulous as any part of India. The 

t station, Kukatlapalli, is a large 

illage ; where, however, supplies are 
but indifferent. The soil here is red, 
but at the next station becomes black. 

Patan Cheru, now only a large village, 
‘was in ancient times a city, the remains 
of which are still spread over a great 
extent of country. Te is to be observed 
that the name Patan only applies to 
cities of considerable size. Fragments 
of temples of black granite, amon, 
which images of Buddha are found, 
mark the site of the former town. Sup- 
plies are here most abundant. Kandi 
1s a good-sized village. 

Saddshivapet is a large and popnlous 
town. A market is held here every Wed- 
nesday. Supplies are most abundant, 
except firewood. The next two stations 
are hamlets. At Gunjatti the country 
assumes quite a different aspect, the 
road passing now between hills. 

@, Bidar, once the capital of the 
Dakhan, is still a large and populous 
town, surrounded by lofty walls, and 
containing about 2000 houses. It 
stands near the right bank of the Man- 
jira river, on a table land, 2359 ft. 
above the sea, and about 100 ft. above 
the surrounding plain, Hamilton states 
that the E. side alone is on rising 
ground, and that 300 ft. high. There 
are the remains of some fine buildings 
still to be seen. It is noted for the 
manufacture of Bidari ware, used for 
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the bowls of Aukkahs and betel-boxes. 
The material consists of a tutenag, or 
alloy of 24 parts tin to one of copper. 
It is colored, black, with a mixture of 

ual parts of muriate of ammonia and 
saltpetre-earth, made into paste with 
water. The color is very durable, and 
is easily restored by rubbing it with oil 
or butter. It shows off to advantage 
the silver ornaments with which it is 
usually adorned. There is a road hence 
to the large town of Umndbdd (vulg. 
Homnabad). 

The next four stations are small 

i 8. The road, which is tolerably 
good to Murghpéta, becomes stony in 
places after passing it, and bad in wet 
weather, particularly at the Manjira 
river. 

(0) Udgir (Udayagiri) (‘Sunrise 
Mount at Oudgheer of the Road Books, 
and Oudghir of Hamilton, This is a 
considerable place, containing about 
1000 houses. There is a fort also, anda 
cypress garden. Supplies are abundant. 
A road branches off hence to Shekhapur. 
Near Magah there is a small Ghat, 
which, though not steep, is extremely 
stony. 

The next station—Hadli—is a small 
illegs. The road thence is very rough 
in places, and crosses some Passes, 
which are extremely rugged. In wet 
weather the transport of guns is diffi- 
cult. Rdjira is a large village; Sdwar- 
gaon, about one-third of its size. Gan- 
gakhair, or Khair, is a town with about 
1,000 houses, and a well-supplied mar- 
ket. There is a branch Tord thence to 
Akolah and Perli. Before arriving at 
Pangri, there is a na/d, which it is dif- 
ficult for carts to cross. The God&varf, 
which is passed directly after leaving 
Gangfkhair, has steep, lofty banks of 
hard black soil, and its bed is of black 
sand and mud, It is unfordable from 
June to October. During the rest of 
the year the ford is good. Mandakalli 
is a small village; Mdnwat a petty town. 
There is nothing particular to be re- 
marked of the other stations, of which 
Sailu and Partir are good-sized towns, 
the other two places villages. 

(c) Jdinah, or Jalnapur, is a con- 
siderable town, or rather assemblage of 
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three towns: the Cantonment ; Kaddir- 
dbdd, a town on the left bank of the 
river Gundalka, or Kandula, with 7,000 
inhabitants, six furlongs from the can- 
tonment; and old Jélnah on the 
opposite bank, with 10,000, of whom 
one-fifth are Muslims. Ka&dir&bad is 
surrounded by a high stone wall, and 
Jalnah is defended by a strong well- 
planned Fort, 1 mile 3 furlongs from the 
cantonment. There was a flourishing 
manufacture of silk and cotton about 50 
years ago, both at Jalnah and K Adirabad, 
which gave employment to 5000 weavers. 
Now, owing to the great influx and 
cheapness of English manufactures, the 
heavy taxation of the Niz&m’s govern- 
ment, and the rapacity of the oflicials, 
the trade has greatly declined, and the 
weavers are reduced to 400, who are 
chiefly employed on the coarser muslins 
and cotton cloths. 
the neighbourhood is principally uscd 
for home consumption, and is of a su- 
perior quality. At K&dirabad, a beau- 
tiful scarlet dye is prepared, and sent to 
Bombay, where it is much prized for its 
brilliancy. The streets in Jalnah and 
K4&dirabad are very narrow; the houses 
are tiled, and some of them have 3 or 4 
stories ornamented with figures from the 
Hind@ mythology, and with a corre- 
sponding number of balconics and ve- 
randahs. The ground floor is sometimes 
of stonework, overlaid with burnt brick 
and chunam, and the houses, generally, 
have a cleanly appearance. 

The Cantonment of Jalnah is situated 
on a gentle slope, with a small range of 
hills, from one to two miles distant, to 
the north, forming an amphitheatre, and 
with the town of K4dirabad, at about 
an equal distance, to the S.; and just 
beyond it the river Gundalka, called 
Condoolon and Koondulka in the Sta- 
tistical Reports. There are lines for one 
troop of Buropean Horse Artillery, one 
Regiment of Native Cavalry, and 3 of 
Native Infantry. The barracks were 
built in 1827. ‘The General Bazfr in- 
tervenes between Ka&dirabad and the 
Infantry lines. The Cavalry lines are 
on the E.; N, of these are the Artillery 
lines and the general parade. 

The river Gundalka rises near Taperan 
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and R&jar, two small villages, 16 m. to 
the N. In its course it receives several 
tributaries, and empties itself into the 
Dadhn4, a branch of the Godavari, 15 
miles to the S.E. During the monsoon, 
it comes down with great violence, and 
is then 100 yds. broad; but in the dry 
season it sinks rapidly to 12 feet in 
breadth, and 14 he in depth. It is 
generally fordable at all seasons. The 
water is much esteemed by the natives. 
When it subsides, deep pools are to be 
found scattered along its bed, in which 
are excellent fish. A dam across it, 
with sluices, would preserve much valu- 
able water through the hot season. The 
climate is most salubrious, and is well 
adapted for horticulture; European 
fruits and vegetables being grown in 
great perfection. Old people of the ages 
of 80 and 90 are not uncommon among 
the natives of Jalnah. A recent writer 
and enthusiastic sportsman, calls it “a 
most delightful cantonment, situated in 
an open fertile country;” and speaks 
much of the pleasures of the chase 
there. He mentions antelope shooting, 
and, in particular, coursing. The hares, 
he says, are astonishingly fine and flect, 
so that to run down one is considered 
the criterion of a good dog. The lines 
are at present full, with the exception of 
those of one infantry regiment. 

(@) Aurangabdd, on the left bank 
of the Dadhn&, a tributary of the 
Godavarf, is a city now in decay, but 
which still possesses a population of 
about 50,000, though it once exceeded 
100,000. It was formerly called Khirkt, 
and is said to have been founded in the 
beginning of the 17th century, by Malik 
Ambar (sce Chronological Tables) ; 
but, in 1650, Aurangzib fixed his resi- 
dence there for seven years, after which 
it was called Aurangabad (“Throne- 
town”), in compliment to him. It is 
surrounded by a wall rather lower than 
the defences of native fortified towns in 
general, but with round towers at in- 
tervals, on some of which are heavy 

ns, From a distance the city has an 
Imposing appearance. Lofty minarets 
peep out from among groves of trees; 
the large white domes of mosques with 
gilded points glitter in the sun, and 
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contrast well with the abundance of 
green foliage within the walls; and 
a number of large, terraced houses rise 
high above the ramparts. But on en- 
tering the gates the scene changes, and 
it is evident that desolation has done 
its work on the once imperial city. It 
is still, however, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Berar, and continued to be 
the residence of the native Governor, 
and the head-quarters of the Nizam’s 
forces which occupied that territory, 
till its cession to the British in 1855. 
The late Governor, who had resided 
for some time at J&alnah, moved here in 
1811. The streets are broad, and a few 
of them are paved. The public build- 
ings, mosques, and caravanseras are of 
a superior description, and Aurangabad 
is still famous for its manufacture of 
silks, its gold and silver brocades, and 
tissues, as well as for its gardens, fruits, 
and vegetable productions of every kind. 

fifbough the city is built in a plain, 
with low hills at some distance, its al- 
titude above the sea, which is 1885 ft., as- 
surcs it a climate of comparative coolness; 
and it is remarkable for the abundance 
and excellence of its water, almost eve! 
house having its own spring. Indeed, 
it was the salubrity of the place, the 
broad stream of the Diidhn&, and the 
vicinity of the then deemed impregnable 
fort of Daulatahad, that recommended 
it to Aurangzib as a residence. The 
pleasures of the chase, too, may be fully 
enjoyed, without there being any dense 
jungle to engendcr malaria. Wild fowl, 
partridges, peacocks, quails, hares, foxes, 
Jackals, tigers, wild hogs, deer, and 
wolves may be found in the neighbour- 
hood. The panera sights are Aurang- 
zib’s palace, the Mausoleum of Rabia 
Durrani, the Jam’a Masjid, and some of 
the gardens. 

Aurangzit's Palace is, according to 
Fitzclarence and Seely, a ruin, which 
at the best had never any pretensions 
to magnificence, and was rather typical 
of that monarch’s parsimony than of his 
splendor. It stands on the S. side of 
the Dadhn&, beyond which, and oppo- 
site to the palace is the city wall, and 
beyond that again the tomb of Rabfa. 
The city stretches out to a great extent 
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either way, and from this point has a 
very picturesque appearance. 

is Tomb of Tabla Durrdni_ was 
built in 1645, after the model of the 
q4 at Agra, which was reared by Shah 
Jahan, Aurangzfb’s father, to the 
memory of his favourite Sultanah, Mum- 
tazah Begam, more generally known 
by her title, Taj Mahall, “ Diadem of 
the Seraglio.” Aurangzib’s affection 
was, however, less expensive than that 
of his parent; for whereas the Tj is 
said to have cost £700,000, its imita- 
tion at Aurangabad was raised for 
£90,000, and is even meaner than the 
difference of cost would make us anti- 
cipate. The tomb stands within an 
enclosure of about 30 acres, laid out in 
gardens; the approach is through a 
gateway, the doors of which are plated 
with embossed brass, into a paved 
avenue, having a picce of water with 
13 fountains in the centre, and shaded 
with orange, lime, pomegranate, peach, 
and apple trees. At the end of the 
avenue, within a spacious terraced area, 
stands the edifice, to which a few steps 
lead up. The building is a square of 
72 ft. From the foundation on the 
terrace, for five feet upward, the material 
is white marble. ere are here three 
windows of exquisite trellis-work, so 
fine that it is mconceivable how the 
chisel could have done its work without 
leaving a flaw. Above five feet, the 
structure is of stone faced with chunam, 
but the great dome is of marble. There 
are two smaller domes and four mina- 
rets, and at the four corners of the area, 
four other and still taller minarets. 
The tomb is in the centre of the build- 
ing, and you descend to it by 24 steps, 
like going into a bath. Its top reaches 
to a level with the terrace. It is en- 
closed by an octagonal screen of marble 
trellis- work, exquisitely carved, each 
face of the octagon being 9 ft. long, 
9 ft. high, and but 4 inches thick! The 
floor within the screen is two inches above 
the outer aisle, and the tomb itself 
stands on a terrace 10 inches higher than 
the floor. The whole of the vault is 
faced with white marble. A few feet 
above the tomb, a marble gallery runs 
round the interior of the edifice, on a 
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level with the three windows alread: 
mentioned. The tomb is covered with 
@ pall of scarlet velvet, fringed with 
gos, and held down by eight marble 
obs. This the attendants, if re- 
quested, will remove, but there is 
nothing to repay curiosity but a plain 
slab. It must be observed, that the 
marble used in this edifice was brought 
from Lahir, which, according to the 
travelling in those days, was a four 
months’ Journey. Tavernier, in 1645, 
encountered 300 carts bringing large 
blocks of marble from Lahar to Aurang- 
bad. 

The detached minarets at the corners 
of the terrace are 72 ft. high, and are 
ascended by a spiral stone staircase of 
122 steps. At the “oP is a balcony 31 ft. 
in circumference. The girth of each 
minaret at the foundation is 48 ft. The 
view from the top is very fine, ranging 
all over the city and the surrounding 
country. To the left of the Mausoleum, 
between the gardens and the building, 
on a raised terrace, is a handsome room 
open on one side, 62 ft. by 64 ft., and 
22 ft. high. The floor is of white 
marble intersected with streaks of black, 

- but in some parts the marble has been 
replaced by a chunam imitation of a 
chocolate color. The open entrance is 
a Gothic arch well carved. The building 
is supported by fluted wooden pillars, 
fate! to the capital, the flutin; 

ing green and white alternately. This 
room is called the Jam’a Khdnah or as- 
sembly room for the priests. At a little 
distance, and close toa grove of fragrant 
limes, is a smaller room, once richly 
adorned with painting and carving. 
This apartment is interesting as the 
place where Aurangzib was wont to 
retire with Rabia and a learned Mull 
for devotional studies. From this, too, 
the Emperor proceeded to his grand 
hunts, when the country for 20 or 
30 m. was surrounded and swept by 
hunters. 

The Jam’a Masjid or Cathedral Mosque 
is plain in design. It faces Makkah, and 
is open on one side. The roof is arched 
and supported by pillars. This is all 
that Seely says of it. Langlés gives a 
view of it which resembles so much the 
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tomb of Rabfa, as represented by Seely, 
that it is perhaps a copy. 

The gardens of Shah Saft, a holy 
man, who was the Pir or saintly adviser 
of Aurangzib, are well laid out. The 
Mausoleum is a neat building, which, 
without the architectural attractions of 
Rabia’s tomb, receives more respect 
from the Muhammadans, and is attended 
by a greater number of pilgrims. The 
descendant of Shh Saff in Seely’s time 
(se) was a gentleman of parts and in- 
ormation. He had travelled to Rome 
and Palestine, returning by Suez, and 
had visited many other countries. The 
gardens where he resided were well worth 
visiting, and were remarkable for a 
water-mill, a contrivance then unique in 
India. These grounds may still attract 
the traveller. They are adorned by two 
large pieces of water, filled with innu- 
merable shoals of fish, which are never 
killed, but constantly fed by the owners. 

A splendid future may confidently be 
anticipated for Aurangabad, now that it 
has come under the British Government. 
Its position fits it to be the great em- 
porn for Berar, the valley of the 

‘armad4, and all the central Dakhan; 
and a railroad will soon pass through it, 
or in its vicinity. 

The caves of E’lira are close to Au- 
rangabad, and the fortress of Daulat- 
Abad can be visited en route. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ROUTE. 


FROM AURANGABAD TO E'LURA (ELLORA) 
BY DAULATABAD. 


PLACES. STAGES, 
MF. MF. 
From the E. gate of the Fort 
at Aurangabad, to the 
Kaum river. aieed 
Masjid .... ~26 
@ DAULAT ‘D 42 91 
long the Péta Wall......... 1 1 
(0) Gampunehess or Ep ighatO 4 
‘o descent of Ghat .08 
Foot of ditto. O13 
-06 
~22 
06 
06 
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17 44 
The Kaum river has no water in the 


dry season. Kaghazpur is in the Route 
Book seroncousheraied Raguzpoor. It 
has its name from a paper manufactory, 
which, as Fitzclarence informs us, was 
established there in consequence of the 
advantageous vicinity of some large 
tanks of spring water. 

(a) Daulatabad, “City of Wealth.” 
—The route to this celebrated fortress 
from Aurangabad, lies through a fertile 

lain intersected with many streams. 

‘he fort is built on a huge isolated 
conical rock of granite about 500 fect 
high, with a perpendicular scarp of 150 
ft. all round, The rock above this scarp 
is of a sugar-loaf shape, with a sharp 
point, and the whole may be likened to 
a compressed bee-hive. At the base is 
the native town, with now but very few 
inhabitants. It is defended by a loop- 
holed wall with bastions, which on the 
E. side joins the scarp of the fort. At 
the bottom of the scarp is a ditch, be- 
fore reaching which, four lines of wall, 
including the outside wall of the Péta, 
must be passed. The fosse can be crossed 
only in one place by a stone causeway, 
80 narrow that only two men can obtain 
a footing on it abreast, and commanded 
on the side near the fort by a battle- 
mented outwork. The only means of 
ascending the rock is through a narrow 

assage hewn in the solid stone and 
Reading to a large vault in the interior. 
From this a ramp or gallery gradually 
sloping upwards, and also excavated in 
the solid rock, winds round in the in- 
terior. The first part of the ascent is 
easy, towards the end it is difficult. The 
height averages from 10-to 12 ft., with 
an equal breadth, and it is so dark that 
torches are requisite. 

In several parts of the ramp are small 
trap-doors, with flights of steps commu- 
nicating with the outer ditch. There is 
an opening near the top of this gallery, 
in a hollow of the rock, nearly 19 feet 
square, and, in case of danger, this is 
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covered with an immense iron plate, on 
which a vast fire is kindled; and, to 
make it burn the fiercer, there is a draft- 
hole 3 ft. in diameter, cut through the 
rock, through which a constant gush of 
air acts as a bellows, and enters with 
such force that a man can hardly stand 
against it. Above and beyond this, the 
road to the summit is very steep, and on 
the top is some scattered and stunted 
brushwood. On the summit is a plat- 
form, 20 feet square, on which a 24- 
Pounder is mounted, and where the 
Nizim’s flag (now replaced by that of 
England) used to float. Tavernier says 
this gun was raised here under the di- 
rections of a European artillery man, in 
the service of the Great Mughul, who 
had been repeatedly refused leave to 
return to his native land, but was at 
last promised it on some occasion when 
the Emperor was passing near, if he 
could mount the gun on this spot. Sti- 
mulated by the promise, he at last suc- 
ceeded, after great exertions. In a bend 
of the subterraneous passage are re- 
cesses excavated for stores, and there is a 
cistern which will hold about 40 hogs- 
heads of water. The road to the sum- 
mit, after emerging from the ramp, 
passes through the governor’s house, 
which is a handsome building, surround- 
ed by a verandah with 12 arches, whence 
it is called the Duwdzdah Darwdzah, or 
“ Twelve-doors.”” The outer wall of the 
fort is 5,000 yards incircumference, and 
is 16 feet thick at the base, and 48 feet 
high. The space within is divided into 
9 fortifications, separated by strong walls 
rising gradually above one another to~ 
wards the centre, so that each interior 
one commands those beyond. The view 
from the summit is very fine, and the 
resting place of Aurangzib, at Rauzah, 
may be plainly discerned. Not far from 
the causeway, which crosses the ditch, is 
a minaret 120 ft. high, said to have been 
erected by the Muhammadans, in com- 
memoration of their first capture of the 
place. Ata short distance from this is 
a tower, on which a heavy brass gun is 
mounted, which Fitzclarence conjectures 
would cast a ball of 60 lbs. weight. The 
best authorities (see Ritter, vol. vi., p. 
437), pronounce Daulatabad to be the 
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same as the ancient Tagara, and it seems 
probable that there must have been a 
vast population in this region at the 
time the E’ldra caves were excavated; 
for these works could have been finished 
only by multitudes, great as those that 
erected the-pyramids. In the year 1293, 
a.p., Allahu’d-din, afterwards Emperor 
of Delhi, took the city of Deogarh, but 
the citadel still held out. Subsequently 
Allah raised the siege on recciving a ran- 
som, the amount of which may well 
appear incredible, 15,000 lbs. of pure 
gold, 175 Ibs. of pearls, 60 Ibs. of 
iamonds, and 25,000 lbs. of silver 
being enumerated among the items. So 
much, at least, appears certain, that 
Allahu’d-din levicd an enormous sum 
upon Deogarh, and that consequently it 
must, at that time, have been a very 
great city and a rich emporium. In 
1338, a.D., Muhammad Shah Tughlak 
removed the inhabitants of Delhi to 
Deogarh, the name of which he changed 
to Daulatabad. It was this Emperor 
who dug the ditch round the rock, and 
made the fortifications so strong. The 
cope, who had been brought from 
elhi, soon fled back to their homes, 
and though the tyrant made a second 
attempt to establish his capital in the 
Dakhan, he was finally baffled. Still, 
we may suppose that Daulatabad re- 
ceived some accession to the number of 
its inhabitants by these forced migra- 
tions, enough to Tepuin in some degree 
the ravages of the Muhammadans under 
Allahu’d-din. For the subsequent his- 
tory of the place, see Preliminary Infor- 
mation, Haidarabad. As the Kil’adér, 
or Governor of the Fort, lives some way 
off, it will be better to send on before to 
him the order for admission, or Ahkam, 
which must be obtained from the officer 
commanding at Aurangabad. 

(0) Pipaighat, which is the Ghat 
above Daulatabad, was paved by one of 
Aurangzib’s courtiers, whose name, and 
the date when he performed this good 
work, are recorded on two small pillars, 
about half way up the hill, which is ve 
steep. No one has thought it wort! 
while to furnish a translation of what 
is inscribed on these pillars, and Seely 
remarks that he did not dismount to 
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inspect them; such is the apathy of 
Indian travellers. The stones used in 
paving the Ghat are many of them very 
elaborately carved, and were probably 
taken from some ruined building, which, 
to judge from these relics, must have 
been of great beauty. On the ascent, 
as far as the pillars, there are exquisite 
views of the fortress of Daulatabad, 
which from hence, indeed, appears 
truly impregnable. After passing the 
pillars, the road winds round the hill, 
and the view of the fort is shut out. © 
At the top, there is an extensive table 
land to the right, the steep face of 
which is similar to that of the range 
of hills overlooking E’lira, with which 
it is connected by a@ ridge turning to 
the N. at right angles. On this table 
land are many Mubammadan tombs, 
some large and of superior workman- 
ship, extending all the way from the 
road over Daulatabad to Rauzah, about 
6 miles. 

(c) Rauzah, “Garden” or “ Paradise,” 
is famous as the burial place of Aurang- 
zib. It is also remarkable for the 
tombs of several saints revered by the 
Muhammadans. Among these worthies 
lies Burhanu’d-din, a holy man, who 
is said to have founded the city of Bur- 
hanpur. The doors of the outer wall 
of mausoleum are plated with 
silver, and the tomb is covered with a 
pall of green velvet, the color being 
emblematic of his descent from the Pro- 
phet. Outside is a maubat khdnah, and 
there are Bay holy men attached to 
the service of the place. The Zomb of 
the Emperor is comparatively mean and 
insignificant, being a plain sarcoph: 
covered with green cloth, in a wo 
screen, not even painted. Aurangzib 
is said by some to have reached the 
age of 94 years, when he expired at 
Ahmadna; His body, as had been 
directed by himself, was removed to 
Rauzab, and Fitzclarence ascribes the 
simplicity of his tomb to his parsimony, 
“the ruling passion strong in death ;” 
but, in fact, Aurangzib was a sincere 
believer in Islam, and a strict follower 
of its precepts, and, according to these 

recepts, there should be no ostentation 
in death. The tomb of a true disciple 
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of the faith should be a plain ¢urbat, 
rising about two ft. from the ground, 
and open to receive upon it the dews 
of heaven. Rauzah is surrounded 
by a stone wall, with a handsome gate 
of the same material. There is a fine 
view from it over Aurang4bad and Dau- 
latabad. 

(4) E’lira (Ellora) is a pretty rural 
village embosomed in trees, about a mile 
from the foot of the hill on which 
Rauzah stands, and consequently from 
the caves, for these are formed in the 
face of the hill just mentioned. The 
best description of the. caves is that 
given by Colonel Sykes, in the 3rd vol. 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Trans- 
actions, and is for the most part fol- 
lowed here. The hill in which the caves 
are is of moderate height, and of a cres- 
cent shape, the concavity facing the W., 
and the horns rising considerably above 
the intermediate ridge. The slope of the 
hillisin general easy; but is occasionally 
interrupted by a disposition to stratifica- 
tion in the rock, which in such places 
presents a perpendicular face of from 
20 to 100 ft. About 200 yards up the 
hill, which forms the N. horn, are the 
Pérasndth sculptures, and the extreme 
cave to the 8. is the Dher Wara. 
Commencing, then, with tho N., the 
description proceeds S., till it ends with 
the Dher 

Parasndth, or more properly, Pdr- 
swandth, “ Lord of Purity,” is the name 
of the Jain Deity, and it is here given 
to an image, about 10 ft. high, of a 
man in a sitting posture, with the hunds 
in the lap laid one within the other, 
the fingers extended, and the palms 
inwards. The hair is curly, and the 
head is canopied by a seven-headed 
serpent, whose folds, doubled behind 
the image, serve it as a prop. From 
the centre of the seat of the image half 
projects a wheel, above which an astro- 
nomical table is carved. Elephants’ 
and tigers’ heads support the seat on 
either nde. zhere are also H sitting 
figures, and 1 standing figure of attend- 
ante? decorated with ear-rings, neck- 
laces, bracelets, and anklets. A banker 
at Aurangabad, named Naimidés, built 
a handsome stone porch over this 
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figure about 140 years ago, and caused 
a long inscription to be cut in front of 
the seat, is image is an object of 
worship to the Gujar Baniyas, and 
there is an annual pilgrimage to it on 
the 14th of the light half of the month 
Bhadra. A similar figure, in the desert 
of Parker in Kachh, is described by 
Captain McMurdo. Trans. Lit. Society 
of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 190. 

The next caves are the three called 
Indra Sabhd, “Court of Indra,” form- 
ing in all a square of 60 ft., the W. face 
being open, the other three supported 
by pillars elaborately carved. ‘hese 
caves are two stories high, but the 
lower story is destroyed by damp, and 
partially filled up by the earth that has 

een washed in. e first of these is 
61 ft. by 48 ft. The ceiling is flat, 
and supported by 16 pillars and 12 
pilasters. Its height varies from 13 ft. 
8 in. to.14 ft.6 in. There is a recess 
from this room in which is a figure of 
Budh, in the usual sitting attitude, with 
a triple canepy This image is called 
Jagannath Budh. In the centre of this 
recess are three circles, cut in the floor 
at equal distances. Indra Sabhé has 
its name from two figures, one of Indra 
seated on an elephant, and in that atti- 
tude 7 ft. high and 4 ft. 3 in. across 
the shoulders, and one of Indra’s wife. 
A tree, probably the Kalpa Vrikgh, 
supposed to grant all wishes, grows out 
of the head of the deity. Indrani, the 
wife of Indra, is seated on a lion, and 
has also a tree growing from her head. 
She holds a child in her arms, The 
room is exquisitely carved, even the 
floor being covered with ornaments. 
All round in compartments are figures, 
seated or standing, which, according to 
some, represent Budh. It is possible, 
however, that these are images of the 
supreme Deity, or Bhagw&n ; otherwise 
the introduction of Buddhist or Brah- 
manical feures into the same temple is 
inexplicable. The second cave, oF the 
three which compose Indra Sabh&, is 
entered by a narrow passage from the 
first, which it resembles as regards its 
sculpture. There is here a figure simi- 
lar to that above-mentioned, of P&ras- 
nath, but it is here called Parshuram. 
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In two compartments, Bhavani, the 
wife of Vishnu, of whom Parshurim 
was an Avatira, is represented, in one 
holding a mirror and. flowers, in the 
other with a tiger by her side. Either, 
then, the figure of Parasn&th, at the N. 
extremity of the excavation is modern, 
or it should be called Parshurim, but 
probably to flatter the Jains from Guja- 
rat, the brihmans have conceded to it 
the name of a Jain deity. If this con- 
jecture be correct, the wheel is perhaps 
the chakra, or discus, with which Par- 
shurém cut off the 1000 arms of Sahas- 
rarjun, The third cave is entered from 
the second, and is 68} ft. by 663 ft., 
and 16 ft. high. It is supported by 
16 pillars and 20 pilasters. There is 
a cross-legged sitting figure, which 
Colonel Sykes thinks to be Budh, but 
the brahmans call it Ranchor, a name 
of Krishna. The doorway to the 
sanctuary is highly decorated with 
small figures of men and women, in 
attendance on similar sitting figures. 
These are said by the brahmans to be 
the inhabitants of Dwarka, the city 
where Krishna reigned, which is ano- 
ther and stronger argument for sup- 
osing these seated figures, which 
Boron Sykes calls Budh, to be the 
Supreme Deity, of whom Krishna was 
the seventh, and most special, incar- 
nation. In the extremities of the front 
verandah to this cave, are the figures of 
Indra and Indrani above described. 

The front of the Parshurém cave is 
divided into two compartments, in one 
of which is the representation of a 
battle. Colonel Sykes very properly 
remarks, “that this is a very unusual 
pices of sculpture for a Budh cave.” 

t may rather be taken as a convincing 
proof that these are not Budh caves 
at all. 

About 50 paces from Indra Sabha, 
is a cave now choked up with earth, 
which rises three-quarters of the way 
up the pillars, Some distance further 
is a temple, in the midst of a large 
area cut out from the rock, but the rains 
have. washed the earth into it up to 
the capitals of the pillars, a process 
which it must have taken ages to com- 
plete thus far. 
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The Dhumar Lend, or “Nuptial 
Palace,” according to Colonel Sykes, 
or Dumal Lend, for Di: Mahall, “two- 
mansion cave,” according to @ very 
recent traveller, is the next in order, 
distant about 200 yards from the last, 
and so called from a group which is 
said to represent the marriage of Shiva 
and Parvati. This is the most exten- 
sive excavation under one roof to be 
found at E’lura, being 186 ft. by 150 ft., 
and 19 ft, high. There are 28 pillars 
and 20 pilasters. On the left of the 
W. entrance is a gigantic eight-armed 
figure of Shiva, as Virabhadra, With 
one arm he raises on a sword the head 
of Gajasur, “the elephant demon ;” 
with another he transfixes Ratnf&sur, 
“gem demon,” with a spear; another 
arm holds the cobra; another a cup; 
another Raj& Daksha; and two arms 
appear to support the building. The 
central colonnade leads to the sanctuary, 
a at room containing the Lingam. 
It has four doors each of which is 
guarded by two colossal Dwa&rp4ls, 
14 ft. 8 in. high. In the S.E. corner 
of the Propyleum, isa group of Shiva 
and Parvati as principals, with Vishnu 
on Garuda, and Brahma on his goose, 
as subordinates, and the skeleton eure 
of an ascetic which is usually found 
near Shiva. In the N.E. corner is a 
figure, said by Colonel Sykes to repre- 
sent Jum Dhurma, or to write the 
words more Rroperly, Yama the Rhada- 
manthus of the Hindus, otherwise called 
Dharma. He sits on a strange thing, 
resembling a rake with the teeth pulled 
out, supported by two nude female 
figures. He has the Bréhmanical cord, 
necklace, earrings, bracelets, and. a 
tiara. In his left hand he holds what 
is perhaps a club. His right hand is 
held up, with the thumb and two 
fingers extended, the other two fingers 
bent down. Close to the Dhumar 
Len&, on the S., the rock has a per- 
pendicular scarp of about 100 feet, over 
which falls a stream, and forms a beau- 
tiful cascade. Ascending the hill here, 
and following the bank of the stream 
for about half a mile, the traveller 
comes to the cave of Devi on the right 
bank. The excavation is small, and 
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has no beauty to boast of; the only 
figure being the mis-shapen, unfinished 
image of the goddess Devi. There is, 
however, a yearly J&tra, or pilgrimage 
to the spot, and the fame of the miracles 
of this Deity is great. Consequently, 
steps have been cut down from the cave 
to the water, and pools have been dug 
in the bed of the stream, and among 
these the water dashes and whirls in a 
most picturesque manner. 

Returning down the stream, several 
small caves are passed on both banks, 
each a cube of about 7 ft. In the centre 
is the Lingam: the right and left walls 
are devoid of sculpture, but the wall 
fronting the entrance has the bust of the 
celebrated Triad represented at Ele- 
phanta. The Elephanta bust being mu- 
tilated, it becomes possible to restore it 
from these designs, which are quite in- 
tact. The centre figure has a placid 
face; with one arm it holds the md/d or 
rosary, with the other a cocoa nut. On 
both arms above the elbow there is a 
twisted ornament, intended probably to 

“represent a snake. In the cap is the 
crescent moon attached by a braid. On 
the left side of the cap is a skull. The 
Janw& or Bréhmanical cord, unlike 
that of the present day, is as thick as a 
rope. The right hand face of the triad 
has an impression of fury; the eyes 
starting, the mouth open, and the brow 
and cheeks corrugated. The right hand 
holds a dish, which may refer to Shiva’s 
drinking the poison which was produced 
when the Gols and Asurs churned the 
ocean, or it may be the vessel in which 
Shiva caught the blood of Ratn4sur, 
every drop of which on touching the 
earth produced a new demon. In this 

dish Colonel Sykes supposes rosin was 
laced and iindled to represent the God 
reathing fire, a characteristic of Shiva. 

The left hand holds the Nag or cobra. 

The left face is smaller and more femi- 

nine. The head-dress consists of the 

Nag, the head of the snake forming the 

top-knot. Both arms have bangles joined 
by a longitudinal bar, and like those 
worn by the women of Gujarat, which 
thus establishes the female sex of the 
figure. The right hand holds a mirror, 
the left a pencil or brush for applying 
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collyrium to the eyelids. The bust is 
indubitably intended to represent Shiva, 
—in the centre face, in his ordinary cha- 
racter; and, in the other two faces, in 
his quality of Arddha-n4risha, half male, 
half female. 

Returning to the Dihumar Lend and 
crossing the stream, two caves called the 
Janwdsd are reached. The word Jan- 
todsd signifies the pavilion sesigned by 
the father of the bride to the bridegroom, 
when he comes to marry his betrothed. 
There is nothing remarkable in these 
caves. The first has Vishnu in the Boar- 
incarnation, and three figures of Brahm, 
Vishnu, and Shiva; the second has a 
few sculptures of Sevakas or attendants. 
Over the most N. of the two a stream 
falls, and forms a beautiful cascade. 

A little to the S. is the cave called the 
Kumhdér Wara, “the potter’s place.” 
This cave is sacred to Shiva, and Col. 
Sykes finds nothing to explain the ap- 
peilation it has received. It may be 
either that earthenware vessels, so much 
used by the Hindas in their culinary and 
devotional operations, were really made 
here for the use of the pricsts and their 
followers. Or there may be a reference 
to Shélivahan, who is said to have been 
@ potter, and to have made figures of 
men, horses, andelephants, into which he 
infused life, so that he thus raised a 
large army, and became master of Hin- 
dastan. 

The Tuili kd Ghand, “Oilman’s Mill,” 
comes next. A hole sunk in the floor, 
resembling the mill used by oilmen, has, 
doubtless, caused the cave to be so de- 
signated; but this hole is exactly similar 
to one in Rdvan ki Khai, which is there 
said to mark the place of sacrifice. The 
Taili ka Ghan& is sacred to Shiva. 

Ascending the hill there are three small 
caves called Nii Kanth, “Blue throat,” 
a name given to Shiva from his drinking 
the poison produced by the churning of 
the ocean, and which stained his neck 
blue. These caves have no sculptures, 
but cach has a Lingam, and in one of 
them the Lingam has a blue stain, 
whence robably the name given to the 
caves. This Lingam is a nicely polished 
stone of a nature different from that of 
the rock where the cave is formed The 
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brahmans send on a man to throw water 
over it, and then show the traveller his 
face reflected, for which he is expected 
to pay. 

A little to the S. is Rdmeshwar, 
“The Lord of Rama,” t.¢. the Lingam, 
considerably below the level of Nil 
Kanth. he name is borrowed from 
a group supposed to represent the 
marriage of Rama and Sita. This cave 
is 90 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in., and is highly 
elaborated: a recess, in which is the 
Lingam, is not included in the measure- 
ment. In the first compartment on the 
left of the entrance is Kurtik Swdmi, 
the god of war, with a goose at his 
fect. On his right is Raja Daksha, 
the father of Parvati, with a ram’s 
head, his own having been cnt off by 
Mahadev, on which Virabhadra sup- 
plied him with that of a ram. The N. 
wall is entircly covered with figures, the 
centre group being supposed to represent 
the nuptials of Rama and Sita; Sir C. 
Malet calls it the marriage of Raja 
Janaka, Sita’s father. Colonel Sykes 
is inclined to think it is the marriage 
of Shiva and Parvatt, as the chief male 
figure has three eyes, a characteristic 
of Shiva, and as, in adjoining compart 
ments, various conflicts of that God are 
portrayed, and his gana, or retinue, fill 
a narrow slip which extends the whole 
length of the wall, at the feet of the 
princi al figures. Seven figures at the 

. end of the N. wall are remarkable 
as having their heads shaven up the 
middle, leaving a sort of crescent above 
the cars. This is a tonsure quite dis- 
similar to that of the Hindus. In the 
first compartment on the right of the 
Lingam, is Bhavani, as she appcared 
when she slew Afaheshasur, “the buffalo 
damon,” in honor of which event the 
Dasahr& was instituted. In the second 
compartment, on the right of the Lin- 
gam, Ravana, with ten heads and nume- 
Tous arms, is lifting Kailas with Shiva 
and Parvati upon it, and endeavouring 
to remove it. An ass’s head peeping 
out from among his other ten is, per- 
haps, intended to convey a snecr at 
the futility of his efforts. In the first 
compartment on the left of the Lingam, 
Shiva and Parvati are playing at chau- 
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sar, the HindG dice. The shake of 
Parvati’s hand, with extended thumb 
and fingers, indicates unsuccess or 
denial. Shiva’s face is calm, and he 
is about to throw with his inner right 
hand. The gana below are playin; 
ranks—one bites the tail of the ull 
Nandi, another seizes his leg, another 
holds a fellow attendant on his back by 
the heels. Two other compartments 
on the lcft show Bhairava preparing to 
kill the demon Siwasur Son4sur, which 
he did at the village of Son4ri, near 
Karwalla, in the Dakhan. The S. wall 
exhibits seven females seated on a 
bench, each with a child in her arms. 
At one end is Ganesh, at the other Bhai- 
rava. These figures are called the Nau 
Ratri, “nine nights;” the seven fe- 
males, representing the seven principal 
oddesses, are multiplications of Devi. 
nderneath each goddess is the Wahan, 
or vehicle of her husband. The group 
are supposed to be engaged in a hém, 
or sacrifice. These nine deities are 
worshipped on the nine nights preceding 
the Dasahra. In a compartment on 
the right of the entrance, at an angle 
with the 8. wall, are three skeleton 
figures, and another on a level with 
them. A fifth figure stands in the air. 
These are supposed to represent the miser 
and his family with a thief stealing his 
money. The supposed thief is flying in 
the air with a purse or bag for betel 
in his hand. The principal skeleton is 
armed with a crooked knife, while the 
others cling round his knees, As this 
group is only found near the Nau Rétri 
im this cave, in Kailas and in Ravan ki 
Khai, it perhaps represents the purchase 
of a mortal for the sacrifice, in which 
case the figure in the air is a minor 
deity sent with the money, or the 
figures may be R&kghasas, or devils, who 
gorge themsclyes with the blood of 
victims. The pillars which support 
R&émeshwar cave are singularly elegant. 
Ascending the hill from Rimeshwar 
three small caves are reached imme- 
diately above Kailas, They are seldom 
shewn to visitors, Each has a Lingam, 
and over the door of the first, Lakshmf 
is sculptured with elephants pourin; 
water over her. ‘The second and third 
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have each a bust of the triad, behind 
the Lingam. 

The next cave is Katlds, or ‘“‘ Mahé- 
deva’s heaven,” a work which competent 
judges have pronounced to be second 
only to the pyramids in grandeur. To 
give a sufficient idea of the magnificence 
of this edifice, which surpasses all others 
at E'lura, it will be requisite in the first 
place, to mention the measurements of 
the work in the gross. The excavation 
has been carried back into the rock to 
the depth of 401 feet, measuring from 
the foot of the hill to the back of the E. 
colonnade, but from the wall across the 
area, in which is the doorway, it is onl: 
323 feet. The extreme breadth is 185 
feet, corresponding to the length of the 
E. colonnade, which runs due N. and 8. 
Within this area stands a conical pagoda 
100 feet high, with a noble portico, 
above which is a music gallery, five large 
chapels surrounding the adytum, and a 
spacious court bordered by three magni- 

icent colonnades. On either side of the 
base of the portico are three elephants 
facing outwards. Gigantic columns sup- 
port the naubatkhdnah, or music gallery, 
and immediately opposite to the entrance 
isa figure uf Lakshmf, the wife of Vishnu, 
in a sitting attitude, with two elephants 
by her side, and two standing on their 
hind legs and pouring water from 
vessels grasped in their trunks, over the 
Deity. In the outer wall of the portico 
are niches, with gigantic figures of door- 
keepers. 
On reaching the figure of Lakshmf, 
the opens to the right and 
left into the area. Facing these open- 
ings are two stone elephants of the 
size of life, more or less mutilated. 
About 30 feet beyond them are two 
obelisks most beautifully carved, 41 feet 
high and 11 feet square. Between these 
obelisks is the chapel of Nandi, with the 
figure of the bull, which is not large, 
and rather disfigured. About 30 feet 
further is the great Bs da, which is 
covered with sculpture igor from the 
summit to the base, both within and 
without. The hall of this pagoda is 
66 ft. 4 in. by 56 ft. 8in., and varies in 
height from 16 ft. 6} in. to 17 ft. 10 in. 
It is supported by 16 pillars and 22 
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ilasters. The pillars run in right lines, 
ut are discontinued in the middle of the 
hall, leaving an open space, There are 
five entrances to the hall, three from the 
W.,N., and s, 2 f ingt by of pond, 
respectively, with sculptur Ww 
and two from the E. aw 
On the side nearest the portico are 
two flights of stairs, one at each corner, 
for ascending to the top. In the centre 
of the ceiling, according to Col. Sykes, 
Lakshmi Naérayana is sculptured, but 
as Lakshmf is the name of the god- 
dess, the wife of Narayana or Vishnu, 
there seems to be some inaccuracy in the 
account here. The adytum, in which is 
the Lingam, opens out of the great hall 
of the pagoda. The pillars in the great 
hall are in four rows, and not above four 
of them are of the same workmanship, 
The shafts are elaboratcly carved, but 
the capitals are quite plain, and the 
roof between them is carved so as to re- 
present great beams, crossing and rest- 
Ing on the capitals of the pillars. The 
pillars themselves are of a vast and dis- 
proportionate circumference, and this, 
and the dimness of the light, which 
renders vision very indistinct at first, 
combined with the lowness of the ceiling, 
give the idea of an immense and crush- 
ing weight being superincumbent, so 
that there is a disposition on entering to 
crouch down. On each side of the centre 
of the great hall are porticoes, their roof 
supported by pillars resting on elephants. 
In the N. face of the basement of the 
portico, the exploits of the Pandus are 
sculptured. Bhfmah and Arjuna appear 
fighting in chariots. On the S. face of 
the basement the wars of Rama are re- 
presented, and Hanuman is seen sitting 
on his tail, which bears him up higher 
than Ravana on his throne in Lanka. 
At the back of the adytum is a balcony 
or open gallery, and beyond, the: five 
chapels all sculptured in the same 
manner. The outside walls are carved 
in panels with grotesque and obscene 
figures, and all these edifices are sup- 
ported on elephants and tigers placed 
alternately. Between the scarp of the 
rock and the temple is an open space, 
varying from 22 ft. to 36ft. In theN., 
E,, and S. scarps are colonnades, consist- 
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ing of a single row of pillars in front, 
with corresponding pilasters at the back, 
and, between the pilasters, figures of 
Shiva or Vishnu. 

The XN, Colonnade has 16 pillars and 
15 pilasters. The sculptures begin be- 
tween the third and fourth pilaster. At 
the third pillar a partition wall with a 
doorway crosses the colonnade. Mea- 
suring through the doorway the length 
is 170 ft.; the breadth, including thick- 
ness of pillars in front, 11 ft. 2in.; the 
height from 14 ft. 8in. to 15 ft. The 
first design on the left is Ravana cutting 
off with a sword his tenth head in honour 
of the Lingam, while nine heads which 
he has already severed are seen garnish- 
ing that emblem. Shiva, gratified by 
this devotion, promises Ravana a boon, 
and he asks for universal dominion, im- 
mortality, the Lingam and Parvati. In 
another place he is seen carrying off his 
pitts, while Vishnu, in the form of a 

rahman, meets him, and recovers by a 
stratagem the too precious rewards. The 
next compartment represents P&rvati 
abandoned. by Ravana endeavouring to 
recover her That purity by worshippin; 
the Lingam. The next shews Shiva an 
Parvati in Kailas. The god turns his 
back on his wife in consequence of her 
pollution by Ravana, Kartikeya, son of 
Shiva, follows, and then Parvati listen- 
ing to a male figure reading sacred books 
as part of her purification. After this 
comes the Rishi Muchkund, who is per- 
haps the figure reading in the preceding 
design. In the next, Parvatf has her arm 
entwined in Shiva’s, who appears to be 
exhorting her. In the next, Shiva and 
Parvati appear reconciled, the god throw- 
ing his arm over his wife’s shoulder. In 
the next Shiva and Parvati are scated, 
and he appears to be interrogating her 
with uplifted forefinger. She is shaking 
her hand, with the fingers open, in token 
of denial, as is the wont of Hind& women 
at the present day. In the next, Shiva 
stands erect with the cobra in his left 
hand. In the twelfth compartment a 
brahman is worshipping the Lingam and 
is surprised by a figure who, having 
slipped a chain round his neck, is at- 
tempting to strangle him ; but Mah&deva, 
issuing from the Lingam, rests one foot 
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upon it, and with the other kicks the 
assassin, at the same time transfixing 
him with his trident. 

The £. Colonnade has 18 pillars, 20 
pilasters, and 19 compartments, It is 
186 ft. long, 18 ft. 1 in. broad, and 14 ft. 
10 in. to 1d ft. high. In the first com- 

artment Shiva and Parvati are stand- 
ing. He lays his hand upon one of hers, 
and is supposed to be promising that no 
penance of his votaries shall make him 
part with her again, Brahmé seated is 
witness of the pledge. In the next Shiva 
appears as Virabhadra. With one arm 
he holds Ratnasur on a spear, while an- 
other grasps a dish to receive the blood- 
of the demon, for every drop, if it 
reached the earth, produced fresh demons 
like himself. In the next, Sad&shiva 
with six arms stands in a car drawn b: 

four horses. He is said to have chi 
the four Vedas into steeds, seized the 
chariot of the sun, and with Brahm as 
his charioteer, rushed to the attack of the 
demon Tripurasur, Shiva and Parvati 
appear next, seated. Next comes a four- 
armed figure, called by some Ka&rtikeya, 
but thought by Colonel Sykes to be 
Vishnu. This is followed by Vishnu in 
the Narasingh Avatar. With the 7th 
compartment begins the series called the 
Bandfkhinah or “prison,” the 
being shewn as the captives of Ravan ; 
in this Brahm& is chained. In the 8th 
compartment Shiva is in like plight; in 
the 9th, Vishnu; in the 10th, Shiva 
stands holding the cobra, unchained ; 
in the 11th, Brahm& is seen with three 
faces; in the 12th, a called 
Mahfédev. From the 13th to the 19th 
compartment the eight Bhairavas, or 
manifestations of Shiva in his terrific 
character, are delineated. 1st, Bhairava; 
2nd, Bhipal Bhairava; 3rd, Baltuk 
Bhairava, with a trident in the left 
hand; 4th, Siddhiyogn{ Bhairava, with 
the same; 5th, Nauyogni Bhairava, with 
the trident in the right hand, the left 
restiny a the ant a female; 6th, 

2] airava; 7th, wanting; 81 
Kél Bhairava. oc 

The S. Colonnade has ten perfect 
pa lars, and three others broken by a 
fall of the rock, and twelve compart- 
ments. It is 116ft. long. In the lat 
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compartment is Shiva as Arddh-Nari, 
or “Half-Female;” in the 2nd he 
appears in his usual form. Next comes 
a four-faced, four-armed figure, called 
Brahmé by the brahman guide of Colonel 


Sykes, but thought by him to be Vishnu. 
ighnu in the Narasingh Avatar comes 
next. 


In the 6th compartment; She- 
shaya Bhagavan, that is Naréyana, is re- 
presented on the eternal serpent Ananta, 
whose seven heads canopy the god, From 
N4&rfyana’s navel springs the lotus on 
which Brahm& is sea In the 6th 
compartment Krishna is shown attend- 
ing the herds in Braj; the cattle are 
well represented. In the 7th, Vishnu 
spears in the Bdman or Dwarf Avatar. 
Bali offers him an urn of pearls, which 
he refuses, and demands three strides of 
land, which Bali promises on his life. 
Vighnu is then shown in his proper 
form, making a monstrous stride. Ac- 
cording to the legend, he fixed one foot 
on earth and one on heaven, and with a 
third thrust Bali down to P4atal, or 
hell. Inthe 8th compartment, Vishnu 
is seen mounted on Garuda; in the 9th, 
in the Varéha, or Boar Avatar, holding 
up the earth on his tusks; in the 10th, 
as Krishna, he holds the great serpent 
Kalf by the tail, and tramples on its 
body; im the 11th, he is Balaji, who 
slew Indrajit, the son of Ravan. The 
last compartment exhibits Anna Purna, 
an Avatar of P&rvatf. The rear right 
hand holds the Jat Mala; the front 
right hand, a lotus inverted ; the rear left 
hand holds something like a horn; the 
front left hand is open with the finger 
downwards. Anna Par’ is the Ceres 
of Eastern mythology, and not impro- 
bably the Anna Perenna of the old 
Romans. These compartments are from 
8 ft. to 9 ft. high, and from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
broad. Further down the S. scarp to- 
wards the gateway, in a long narrow 
cave, are the Nau Ratri, already de- 
scribed. Close by is an arched excava- 
tion, with a ribbed roof and pillars, 
which, from the presence of the Lingam, 
is evidently a Brahmanical work, and 
shows that arched excavations are not 
exclusively Buddhist, as some have 
thought. 

Tn the scarp above the N, Colonnade 
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of Kailés is Lankd, a cave sacred to 
Shiva. It is 106 ft. long and 72 ft. 
broad. The ceiling is flat, and sup- 
ported by 32 richly carved pillars and 8 
pilasters. In a large central compart- 
ment, Brahm, Vishnu, and Shiva stand 
side by side; in others, Vishnu and 
Shiva are represented in various Ava- 
tars. In the scarp above the S. Colon- 
nade of Kail&s is the cave called the 
Pir Lank&, the communication with 
which from Kailas was by a bridge of 
rock, which has fallen down. 

Before the entrance to Kailés is a 
Muhammadan building, a square room 
with a cupola. A few paces S. of it is a 
large terrace, raised 5 ft. or 6 ft. with a 
Pfpal tree growing out of it. The 
brahmans say that Aurangzfb was 
Piutished by the gods with the loss of 

‘is wife, for desecrating these caves and 
blackening them with fire, and to appease 
the divine wrath he built the room. 
They add that his son died next, and 
that he then built the terrace; and that 
his favourite horse then dying, he built 
up the doorway into the temple, which 
was once vast, but has been built up 
into a common-sized modern door. 

Ascending the hill a few steps S. of 
Kailas, the cave of the Das Avatar, 
“Ten Incarnations,” is reached. This 
cave has two stories, but in the lower 
there are no sculptures. Those in the 
upper cave, which is 102 ft. long by 
98 ft. broad, and from 11 ft. 4 in. to 
12 ft. high, are in such high relief as to 
be almost statues. The figures are all 
in recesses round three sides of the cave, 
the fourth peing open tothe light. The 
following is a list of the personages re- 
presented, each, or each pair, occupying 
a separate recess :—Virabhadra; Shiva; 
Shiva and Parvati; Shiva and Parvati, 
his hand placed over her shoulder; Ravan 
crushed in lifting Kailas; Shiva issuing 
from the Lingam; Shiva and Parvati, 
with five human heads at their feet; a 
gigantic Ganesh; Sit holding the sitd 
phal, elephants pouring water over her ; 
Kartikeya; Vishnu in the Narasingh 
Avatar; Shiva in his chariot, having 
shot the arrow which slew Tripurfsur ; 
Vishnu; Vishnu on Garuda; Sheshaya 
Né&réyan, with the lotus growing from 
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his navel, and Brahm4 seated on it; the 
Varaha Avatar; the Baman Avatar; 
the Narasingh Avatar. There are 48 
pillars, each 8 ft. 2 in. square, and 22 
pilasters in the upper cave of Das 
Avatar. 

Ravan ki khai, “Ra&van’s ditch,” 
comes next, and is small but highly 
finished. The first figure on the left of 
the entrance is Bhageshwarf Bhavani; 
second, Lakshmi bathed by elephants ; 
third, the Varaha Avatar; then Shiva, 
Gang4, and Gauri; Shiva and Parvati 
with gana, and along the N. wall the 
Nau Ratri. On the right of the en- 
trance is Devi slaying the Maheshdsur ; 
second, Shiva, Parvati, and Ganesh; 
third, Shiva girded with the Vag; fourth, 
Ravan shaking Kailas; fifth, Virabhadra. 

The next cave, Zin Thal or Tin Lék, 
(“Three stories,” or “Three worlds’), 
is said by Col. Sykes to be a Buddhist 
cave. The lower story, or Patal, is 
115 ft. long by 41 ft. 6 in. deep, and 
but 11 ft. 8in. high. There is here a 
large figure of Ananta, and two sittin; 
figures of Angari and Adinath, whic! 
almost touch the ceiling. Here, too, are 
cisterns containing an abundant supply 
of very fine water. The ascent to the 
second story is by 24 fine stairs. Half 
way is a recess 26 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in., with 
a gigantic figure of Kuvera. Thesecond 
story consists of a large room 114 ft. by 
82 ft. 6in., and 12 ft.4in. high. At 
each end of this room are four small 
apartments and a recess 16 ft. deep, with 
a colossal figure of Lakshman, half bro- 
ther of Rama. Other 24 stairs lead to 
the upper story, which, with regard to 
the variety of rich senlpinte, its massive 
pillars, the polish of the stone and its 
state of preservation, is perfect. It is 
112 ft. 6 in. by 72 ft., and from 13 ft. 
Tin. to 11 ft. Zin. high. It has 60 
pillars and 14 pilasters. In the grand 
recess is a gigantic figure seated, its legs 
doubled up so as to show the soles. This 
is called by the brahmans, Ram Chandra. 
All round are females seated on the lotus. 
The Dw&rpals are represented with their 
arms folded and without weapons. The 
only figure on horseback, amongst thou- 
sands of figures sculptured at E’hira, is 
found on the staircase of Tin Lok. On 
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the second pillar in the second row of the 
centre cave is a modern inscription in 
characters resembling the Nagarf, but 
which no one can decipher. 

South of Tin Lék is the cave called 
Dukhiya Ghar, “ House of Pain,” from 
a figure said by the brahmans to be 
Vishwakarma, the architect of the gods, 
who having finished Tin Lék, com- 
menced this cave, intending it to sur- 

ass all his former efforts, but cutting 
is finger, he was compelled to stop 
short. Colonel Sykes thinks the fi 
to be Buddh, in one of the four medita- 
tive attitudes. 

The next cave is Vishwakarma, and 
is called by Europeans ‘‘ The Carpenter’s 
Cave.” It is the only grand arched 
temple at E'lira. It is 80 ft. by 42 ft. 
6 in., and 36 ft. high. The extreme 
depth of the excavation is 156 ft. There 
are 28 octangular pillars in two rows, 
and two pillars supporting a gallery 
over the doorway. e front of this 
cave is magnificently carved, principally 
with figures of men and women in pairs. 

The last caves are the Dher Wara, 
or “Outcast’s Quarter.’ A stream, 
the water of which falls over the front 
of one of these, divides them from the 
Vishwakarma. On the walls are fre- 
quent groups of the Naw Graha, or 
“Nine Planets,” reprecented by nine 
figures seated in a square. these 
caves were once chunamed and painted. 
According to the br&hmans, this was 
done long after the original construction 
of the caves (for which they go back 
to a period beyond computation), by 
Raja Elu, who is said to have lived 4750 
years ago. The rock in which the caves 
are, varies in its nature considerably. 
Black and grey basalt is most abundant. 
Narrow veins of quartz frequently in- 
tersect the sculptures; and the hill is 
strewed with fragments of quartz and 
other silicious stones. 
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(a) Assye.—The three first stations 
are small hamlets. At the Khelna 
river, before reaching Bairi, is the 
village of Assye, the scene of Gencral 
Welleslcy’s world-famous victory, 

On the 23rd Sept., 1803, Wellesley, 
on reaching the village of Nalni, where 
he was about to encamp, learnt from 
his scouts that the armies of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonslah, Raja 
of Nagpur, were encamped on the 
Khelné river within 6 m. of him, The 
English general had, at a council held 
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with Colonel Stephenson at Badnapur 
on the 21st, agreed that the forces under 
their respective commands should move 
separately, and attack the enemy on the 
morning of the 24th. Now, however, 
being. apprshensiye that the Mar&thas 
would decamp if allowed a respite, he 
with great sagacity and decision resolved 
to attack them. He had with him 
about 4500 men, consisting of the 19th 
Light Dragoons, the 4th, 5th, and 7th 
Madras cavalry, detachments of Madras 
and Bombay artillery, the 74th and 
78th Highlanders, a battalion of the 
2nd, 4th, 8th, and 10th regiments of 
Madras N.I., and two battalions of the 
12th. With these he prepared to en- 
counter the Marathas, of whom 10,600 
were regular infantry, trained by De 
Boigne, supported by 100 guns, and 
who had besides 30,000 horse, and irre- 
gular infantry as numerous as their 
regulars. On secendling arising ground 
to reconnoitre, the English general per- 
ceived this vast host extending in a 
line along the opposite bank of the 
Khelné river, near its junction with the 
Jewah. Their right consisted entirely 
of cavalry, and their left, formed of 
infantry and guns, rested on Assye. 
The English passed the Khelnf at a 
ford beyond the enemy’s left flank, and 
then formed, the infantry in two lines, 
and the cavalry, as a reserve, in a third 
line, the left wing being towards the 
Kheln&, and the right towards the 
Jewah. The enemy changed position 
as the British turned their flank, and 
formed in two lines, one fronting the 
British, and the other at right angles 
to the first line, but the left of both 
resting on the fortified village of Assye. 
The Mar&thas, as the ‘British were 
forming, opened a heavy cannonade, 
which did terrible execution. The in- 
fantry Piquets and the 74th suffered in 
particular, and when the officer com- 
manding the piquets was told to advance, 
he replied that the guns were disabled 
and the spallecks lied, to which 
mess: e_Englisl meral simpl 
answored : “Tell fim tovget on without 
them.” 

While the 74th were suffering in this 
manner, a powerful body of Maratha 
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horse advanced to charge them, but were 
themselves met by the 19th Dragoons 
and the 4th Madras cavalry, who, pass- 
ing through the broken ranks of the 
74th, overthrew the Maratha horse, and 
rushed upon the infantry and guns be- 
fond them. At thesame time the English 
ine advanced with the bayonet and 
completed the victory. Some loss was 
occasioned by the enemy’s artillerymen 
feigning to dead; and, after the 
British battalions had passed, rising and 
pouring in a fire in their rear. Eight 
of the old battalions of De Boigne, too, 
shewed much firmness, and re-formed 
after they had been deserted by their 
own cavalry. It was in charging one 
of these battalions that Colonel Max- 
well, who commanded the English 
cavalry brigade, was killed. The 
English loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to 1566 men, more than one- 
third of the whole force engaged, for 
the horse belonging to the Peshwa and 
the Raja of Maistr, which accompanied 
General Wellesley, were formed at a 
distance across the Khelné, and had 
little or no share in the action. The 
Marfithas had 98 guns taken from 
them, and their killed amounted to 1200, 
while the whole neighborhood was 
filled with their wounded. Yadu Rao 
Bhaskar, Sindhia’s minister, was among 
the slain, and his prince and the Naz- 
pur Raja ignominiously fled soon after 
the battle began. On the English side 
the cavalry particularly distinguished 
themselves, and, as cases of individual 
heroism, those of Lieutenant Nathan 
Wilson and Sergeant Strange deserve 
record. Mr. Wilson continued to charge 
at the head of his troop after his arm 
had been shattered by a grape shot, and 
hung dangling at his side; and Strange 
rode out the day after he had been 
speared through the lungs. 

Anwah is a considerable village. The 
road is good all the way to Ajayanti, 
though in some parts stony. 

(8) Ajayanti (Ajunta) is a village with 
about 300 houses and 5 shops. The word 
signifies “ unconquerable,” from Skr. a. 
“not,” jay “to conquer.” The caves 
are 6 m. to the N., in the face of the 
Ghat. As tigers and other beasts of 
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prey are very numerous, it will be re- 
quisite for the traveller to go well 
armed. At the time of Lieutenant Alex- 
ander’s visit in 1824, there was some 
danger from the savage Bhils who in- 
habit this wild region, but at present 
there is no cause of apprehension on 
that score. There is a well built cara- 
vansera in the village or town of 
Ajayanti, which stands near the top 
of the Pass of the same name. 

The road to the top of the Ghat is 
stony, and in the jungle on either side 
cairns may be remarked, the bushes round 
which are covered with rags, showing 
the spots where unfortunate travellers 
have perished by tigers. On reaching 
the summit of the Ghat, a magnificent 
scene displays itself. The vale of Khan- 
desh extends at the foot of the Pass, 
stretching far into the blue distance, 
and enclosed by wooded mountains. 
Lakes and streams intersecting it in 
every direction, diversify its surface ; 
and here and thcre the pointed top of 
the Hindu pagoda, or the white cupola 
of a mosque, gleam from among the 
trees. The traveller must here dis- 
mount, and lead his horse down a pre- 
cipitous pathway to the left of the 
Pass, when he will find himself in a 
glen filled with the sweet-smelling 
Khas-Khas grass. At the débouche of 
this glen there is a mountain stream, 
along the banks of which lies the path- 
way to the caves, leading through low 
underwood, interspersed with trees and 
water-grass 16 ft. high. On one occa- 
sion three tigers were killed in this 
spot. The defile through which the 
caves are reached is remarkable for its 
beauty, winding among hills 500 ft. 
high, on which grow the nim, pipal, 
mahwd, babil, and other trees. The 
scenery far surpasses that of the hills 
in which the E’hira caves are situated. 

The caves here are excavated in hori- 
zontal strata of greywacke, with im- 
bedded portions of quartz, approachin; 
chalcedony. Blood-stones, in whic! 
the a portions of jasper are larger than 
usual, may be picked up in a water- 
worn state, in the bed of the stream. 
Indurated felspar is also in abundance. 
On reaching the extremity of the defile, 
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the traveller comes to what is called the 
sdt kund, or “seven falls,’ being a 
cascade of which the lowest fall is about 
100 ft. high, the others together about 
100 ft. more. Immediately below the 
fall, the ravine makes a sudden turn to 
the right, and it is in the perpendicular 
cliff, forming the outer side of the 
bend, and facing the ravine, that the 
caves are situated. The whole series 
extends about 600 yards from N. to S.E. 
The most ancient are those about 150 
ards from the N. end, and lowest down 
in the rock, being not above 30 or 40 
ft. from the bed of the torrent. From 
this point they gradually rise to the 
S. extremity, where they are from 100 
to 150 ft. from the bottom of the glen, 
and are muapproachabls, the pathway on 
the face of the rock, by which they were 
formerly accessible, having fallen. To 
the N. also, the altitude at which the 
caves have been dug increases to about 
80 ft. 7 

Mr. James Fergusson has pronounced 
tho Ajayanti caves to be “the most 
perfect and complete series of Buddhist 
caves in India, without any admix- 
tare of brahmanism, and containing 
types of all the rest.” Following his 
arrangement, the caves may be num- 
bered from 1 to 27, the first being 
the lowest down the stream, beginni: 
at the N. end, and 27 being the last 
accessible cave at the S.E. extremity. 
All the 27 caves are Vihdrahs, or 
monasteries, with cella and flat roofs, 
except the 9th, 10th,. 19th, and 26th, 
which are Chaitya, or Daghopa vaulted 
caves, without cells. The lowest down 
and most ancient are the 12th and 11th, 
of which the 12th is the plainest of the 
series, having no pillars, sanctuary, or 
any visible object of worship. The 
only ornament consists in seven horse- 
shoe canopies on each side, four over 
the doors of the cells, the other three 
merely ornamental. These canopies 
are very similar to those at Katak 
(Cuttack), and under them is a reeded 


string course found only at Katak and | mar 


Kérli. This cave is 36 ft. 7 in. 
squaro, There is an inscription on the 
inner wall, in a character slightly modi- 
fied from that on the Ldfs, and written 
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prebebly: early in the Christian era. 
0. 11 is only 37 ft. 10 in. by 28 ft. 
6 in. It resembles No. 12, but has 
four figures in the centre supporting 
the roof, being probably one of the- 
earliest instances of the introduction of 
pillars for such a purpose. The sanc- 
tuary is unfinished. On the walls are 
antelopes, lions, and a boy praying, 
sculptured in the very best style of art, 
and evidently coeval with the Ganesha 
Gumpha at Katak. The walls have been 
stuccoed and painted but the paintings 
are now scarcely distinguishable. 

Nos. 10 and 9 are Daghopa caves, of 
which 10 is 94 ft. 6 in. deep, and 41 ft. 
6 in. wide, while 9 is only 46 ft. by 23 ft. 
No. 10 has 29 pillars surrounding the 
nave, of which 13 are fallen. They are 
plain octagons without capital or base, 
and have been stuccoed and painted. 
The roof is ribbed, the ribbing in the 
aisles being of stone, and in the nave of 
wood, though only now the fastening 

ins and the footings for the ribs are 
left. The Daghopa is plain and solid, 
with only the square capital or tau on 
the top. Mr. Fergusson thinks it was once 
richly ornamented in wood, and had three 
umbrellas, as at Karlf. The whole of this 
cave has been Painted, though now only 
some figures of Buddha and his disciples 
are left. On the interior face of the 
cave, and very high up, is an inscription 
in the pure La¢ character, which would 
give an antiquity of from 200 to 100 B.c. 

o. 9 has only 20 pillars surrounding 
the nave, of which 8 are broken; but 
there are four pillars at the entrance, of 
a different shape and more rich in de- 
tail. There are three inscriptions, pro- 
bably of the second or third century a.p. 

e 8th cave is merely a natural 
cavern devoid of interest. 

No, 7 is a large verandah 63 ft. 4 in. 
long and 13 ft. 7 in. broad, with cells at 
the back like the Katak caves. Two 
porches of two pillars each project from 
the front line of the verandah, resem- 
bling those at Elephanta and the Dhu- 
na, at E’lira, and probably of the 
same date. There is also a chapel with 
two pillars at either end. To the left 
of the sanctuary are five cross-legged 
figures seated on the lotus, with a lotus 
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between each pair; on the right are two 
cross-legged and seven standing figures, 
the centre lotus of each series supported 
by figures with snake canopies. Within 
the sanctuary, on cach side, are two large 
figures and one small, and two men sit- 
ting cross-legged holding chf&orfs. On 
the step are 16 cross-legged figures. 

No. 6 is the only two-storied cave 
here. In the upper story are 12 pillars, 
octagons, with plain squares at top and 
bottom, and bad bracket capitals, not 

ainted, but carved with figures of 

uddha. This cave is 53 ft. square, and 
the aisles are 9 ft. wide. The lower story 
has 16 pillars, of which 9 are fallen. 

From No. 5 to Lare the most modern 
caves, dating from the sixth to the tenth 
century A.D. From 20 to 27 are also of 
about the same date. No. 6 is choked 
with mud. It is a square cave of no 
great dimensions, No. 4 contains no- 
thing of interest. No. 3 is a very fine 
cave, one of the largest viharahs of the 
series. The colonnade in the centre 
consists of the unique number of 28 
pillars, the pillars being in 4 ranges of 
8 pillars each, counting those at the 
angle in each line. The pillars are bold 
octagons, 11 ft. in circumference. The 
hall is 91 ft. square; the aisles, 12 ft. 
2 in. wide, which is also the width of 
the verandah. The bats lodge here in 
such numbers, and the acrid exhalations 
from their dung are so intolerable, that 
it requires great resolution to inspect the 
cave. No. 2 isa cave with 12 pillars, 
on which the paintings are tolerably 
perfect. Theré is a statue of Buddha in 
the sanctuary, and a chapel on each side 
of it. In the N. chapel are two fat 
figures, a male and female; and in the 
8. chapel two obese males. Cells line 
each side of the hall. No. 1 is very 
handsome, and the paintings are in fair 
preservation and extremely interesting. 
The hall is 64 ft. square, with 20 pillars, 
each 3 ft. in diameter, richly carved, with 
bracket capitals. The verandah is 98 ft. 
long, and there is a chapel at each end. 

Returning now to the centre, No, 13 
is a small cave with two cells, and de- 
void of interest. No. 14 is a large un- 
finished cave beneath it. Only the 
pillars of the verandah are finished. 
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Within, the first line of pillars are hewn 
out, but left in the rons! . No. 16 is a 
plain square cave, nearly filled up with 
mud and débris. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are the two finest 
viharahs of the series. On the external 
faces are two long inscriptions. These 
caves date, probably, between the fourth 
and sixth century a.p, No. 16 is 67 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 66 ft. 2 in. deep, exclu- 
sive of the sanctuary. Around the centre 
hall are 20 pillars painted with some- 
thing like a Roman scroll, alternating 
with wreaths of flowers. ‘The paintings 
in the great hall are very interesting, 
representing battles. ‘Ihe soldiers hold 
short swords like the Nip4lese knife, and 
oblong shields, The architectural de- 
tails are more elegant than in any cave 
in the series. No. 17 is called the 
Zodiac cave, and resembles 16, except 
that it is not so lotty, and the detail 
are not so elegant. The paintings, how- 
ever, are more perfect. It is 64 ft. by 
63 ft., and has 20 pillars. On the right 
hand wall, as you enter, a procession is 
painted. Three elephants are issuing 
from a gateway, one black, one red, an 
one white. Flags and umbrellas are borne 
before them, and men with spears and 
swords make up the train. On the back 
wall is a hunting scene, in which a 
maned lion is a prominent figure. In 
the verandah are some curious paintings, 
especially a circular one, with eight com- 

artments. Over the door are 8 sitting 
figures, of which 4 are black, and the 
rest each a degree fairer, the 8th being 
quite white and weaning: acrown. Mr. 
Fergusson pronounces these paintings to 
be decidedly superior to the style of 
Europe during the age in which they 
were executed. 

No 18 is merely a porch with two 

illars. No. 19 isa Chaitya cave. It 
is only 46 ft, 4 in. by 23 ft. 7 in. wide, 
but it is remarkable for the beauty and 
completeness of its details. Seventeen 
richly ornamented pillars surround the 
nave, and above them a band with niches 
containing Buddha, standing and sitting 
alternately. The roof is ribbed in stone. 
The Daghopa has three stone umbrellas, 
rising till they touch the roof; in front 
is a standing figure of Buddha, 
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No. 20 is a vihfrah 28 ft. 2 in. wide, 
by 26 ft. 6 in. deep, with two cells on 
each side. The roof is supported by 
advancing the sanctuary 7 iM into the 
hall, with two columns in antis in front. 
By this arrangement an external colon- 
nade is dispensed with. 

Leaving No. 20, the traveller proceeds 
some distance along a narrow and dan- 
gerous ledge, and the heat radiating from 
the rock is terrific. No 21, which is 
reached after this passage, is 52 ft. 6 in. 
deep, by 51 ft. 6 in. wide. The paint- 
ings are almost obliterated, except on the 
left hand as you enter, where there is a 
large black Buddha, with red hair, at- 
tended by black slaves. There are, also, 
a number of females, fair as Europeans, 
The ornaments in this cave are executed 
in an inferior style. 

No. 22 is but 17 ft. square, and has 
only two rough hewn pillars in front of 
the sanctuary, in which is a seated figure 
of Buddha with the legs down. 

No 23 is an unfinished vihérah, with 
12 pillars, and without paintings. It is 
51 ft. by 51 ft. 8in. No. 24 is half 
filled with mud, and is unfinished; but 
the details, where completed, are so rich 
as to leave no doubt that this would have 
been one of the finest caves had the de- 
sign been fully carried out. Only one 

illar has been completely sculptured ; 
it was intended that there should be 20, 
The centre hall would have been 43 ft. 
juare, and the whole cave 74 ft. square. 

e verandah is finished, but of the six 
columns three are broken. In this cave 
the whole process of excavation may be 
traced. It appears that the rough work 
was done with the pickaxe, and that 
stones were not regularly ‘quarrict but 
the rock being a soft amygdaloidal trap, 
it was first cleared roughly with the pick, 
and then carved into pillars, ctc. No. 
26 is a small rude vihérah with 10 
pillars. No. 26 is a vaulted, or chaitya 
cave, and decidedly the most modern of 
the series. It resembles No. 19, but is 
much larger, being 66 ft. 1 in. long, and 
36 ft. 3in. wide. The width of the 
nave is 17 ft. 7in. Its sculptures are 
more numerous and minute than those of 
any other, but they are inferior in design 
and execution, The Buddha in front of 
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the Daghopa is seated, with his feet down. 
The walls are covered with sculptures 
of Buddha and disciples. In theS. aisle 
is a figure 23 ft. long, reclining all its 
length, in which attitude Buddhists pre- 
pare to receive nirvdnah, ‘ beatitude.” 
Above are many angels, one of them 
sounding vigorously a bg drum. The 
fat figures with wigs, which serve as 
brackets, have here four arms. There 
are two inscriptions on the outside, one 
under a figure of Buddha on the left of 
the entrance; the other much broken, 
but more distinct, on the right, in the 
character of the 9th or 10th century, a.p. 
No. 27 is a small square vih&rah wit! 
out pillars, unfinished, the sanctuary be- 
ing only commenced. The front has 
completely crumbled away. There ap- 
per to be one or two caves beyond this, 
ut the ledge having fallen they are 
uite inaccessible. It must be noticed, 
that the E. I. Company have wisely and 
liberally employed Capt. Gill for some 
years in taking copies of the paintings 
at these caves, which have already suf- 
fered much, and must in the course of 
time utterly perish. Several of these 
copies have been sent to England, and 
are now Sei) elie at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. They have been 
much admired by eminent English artists. 
authong the chief subjects are un- 
doubtedly Buddhist, yet some few are as 
indisputably Saiva. Several of the 
Buddhist Paintings represent incidents 
that are related in the popular legends 
of the life of Buddha. Others delineate 
domestic manners and customs of sin- 
lar interest. The dates are obviously 
iversified, but none probably are later 
than the third or fourth century of the 
Christian era, while others precede it by 
one or two centuries. In spite of what 
has been said, however, and what is 
generally believed, as to their connection 
with Buddhism, some may think that 
they really portray the history of 
Krishna. it deity is represented of 
a black or blue hue, and the introduc- 
tion of soldiers, women, and elephants, 
is some ground for believing that the 
scenes relate rather to the seventh than 
the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, 
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NAGPUR. 
Preliminary Information. 


1. Bounpartes AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE Paovince—DrvisIons. 
2. Historica SketcH—CasTes—EMPLoyMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


1, Bounparres anp GenzRat Aspxcr or THE Province—Drvisions. 


This province, lying between lat. 17° 15’, and 23° 6’, and long. 78° 3’, and 
83° 10’, is bounded on the N. by the British territory of Sagar and Narmada; 
on the E. by Sirguja, the British districts of sembhalbay and Udaipur, and a 
large tract of unexplored country; on the 8. by the Indrawati river, a tributary 
of the Godavari, and the hill Prineipali of Jaypur and the Ghats, which skirt 
the collectorate of Ganjam; and on the W. by the territories of the Nizam. Its 
extreme length, from N. to S., is 368 m., and its greatest breadth, from E. to W., 
278. Its area is 76,432 square miles. 

In shape the province of Nagpur resembles a triangle, the base being the 
E. side in the direction of Bengal, and the other two sides running up to the 
apex a little beyond the city of Nagpur on the N.W. On the x this tract 
of country is of a mountainous character, being traversed b spurs from the 
great Vindhyan range. No part of it, however, towards the W. has a greater 
elevation than 2500 ft. above the sea, though on the E. it rises above 3000 at 
Amarakanthaka, but it soon sinks into a plain, the average level of which is 
but 1050 ft. above the level of the sea, and is thus considerably below the 
summits of the E. Ghats. The table land of the Dakhan, therefore, which 
towards the W. is in some places 3000, in others 2000, ft. above the sea, here 
sinks into a hollow lower than the hills which form its rim. The climate, 
as might be expected, is in these parts generally hot, close, and unhealthy. The 
slope is from N.W. to 8.E., and the drainage is for the most part received into 
the Bay of Beng&l, into which the two principal rivers—the Mahénadi, and 
the Wain Gang4, the latter falling into the Godavari—flow. Of the unexplored 
country on the §.E., all we know is, that it is hilly, covered with jungle, and 
swarming with wild beasts, 

The province of Nagpur has five principal divisions. 1, Sindhwara, or 
Deogarh above the Ghats; 2. Nagpur, or Deogarh below the Ghats; 3. Bhan- 
dara, or Wain Ganga; 4. Raipur, or Chhattisgarh ; 5. Chanda. 


2. Historica Sxerc—Castes—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NaTIvEs. 


Little or nothing is known of the ancient history of this country. Elliot, 
in his “Glossary” (857), says that it derives its name from the Ndg races, 
who were Scythians, and who were so called from their having a snake 
(Nig) represented on their standard. The same authority tells us this people 
invaded India about 600 8.c. All this is mere conjecture. It is extremely 
improbable, or rather wholly unimaginable that any Scythian people should 
have had the particular serpent—the cobra—which alone is designated N: 
on their flag. Ifthey had a common snake as their emblem, the Indians would 
not have called it N&ga, but given ita generic name. Further, we know that 
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an old mythological legend of the Hindds makes Patal, or Hell, peopled with 
a snake-race, and this legend either arose from the world-ancient tradition of 
the Fall, or was invented by the brahmans after the Naga had become associated 
with their worship of Mah&dev and Durg§, #.¢. Jong after the supposed Scythian 
invasion. Finally, it would be strange if invaders should give their name 

‘ially to that tract of territory which, owing to its impenetrable jungles, and 
still more to its comparative worthlessness, has been of all parts of India the 
most exempt from invasion. 

After the Muhammadan invasion of the Dakhan, inroads were made into 
the Nagpur territory, and, in time, parts of it, particularly on the N.W., were 
occupied ; but Gondwéna remained unconquered. One of Aumaoyeib's generals, 
indeed, took prisoner the Gond Chief of Deogarh, and carried him to Delhi, 
where he was converted to Islim, and then permitted to return to his country. 
It was not, however, till the middle of the 18th century that Pemmanent progress 
was made in subjugating the Gond tribes. In 1734, Raghuji Bhonslé, descended 
from a family whose native village was Devir, near Satara, and who were of 
the same name as that of the great Sivaji, superseded his cousin Kénhoji in the 
office of Sena Sahib Stibah. Sahu Réj4, son of Sambhuji, grandson of Sivaji, 
and then the head of the Marftha nation, at the same time that he elevated 
Raghujf to this high office, gare to him in marriage the sister of one of his own 
wives, of the great family of Sirké, and assigned to him the province of Berar. 

Raghuji_soon showed himself to be one of the best Maratha generals. He 

lundered Katak, and made an incursion as far as Allah&bad, where he slew 
Bhays Khan, the Sabahd4r, and returned loaded with spoil. In 1740, Raghuji, 
with a large army, invaded the Karn&tak, and defeated and slew Dost ’Ali, 
the Nawab, in the neighbourhood of the D&malcheri Pass. He then left the 
army for some time, and went to Satara, to oppose the elevation of Balaji Baji 
Rao to the office of Peshw4. Failing in this object, he returned to the Karnitak, 
and on the 26th of March, 1741, took Trichin4palli, and sent Husain Dost 
Khén, commonly known as Chanda Sahib, son-in-law of Dost ’Ali, to Satara, 
where he remained a prisoner seven years. Next year, Raghuji led back his 
army to his own territories to support his Diwan, Bhaskar Pant, in an invasion 
of gal; but the Peshw4, allying himself to Aliverdf Khan, the Subahdar of 
Bengal, attacked and defeated Raghujf. In 1744, Raghuji formed so powerful an 
alliance against the Peshw&, that he was obliged to concede to him the collection 
of revenue from Lakhnau, Patna, and Lower Bengal, including Bah4r, and also 
the sole authority of levying tribute in the territory from Berar to Katak. On 
the conclusion of this treaty, Raghuji despatched Bhaskar Pant with 20,000 
horse, to invade Beng&l. liverdf Kh&n, on pretence of coming to an agree- 
ment with that chicf, invited him and twenty of his principal officers to a 
Danquet, where he put them all to death. huji Gaekw&r, who was left 
in camp, led back the discomfited army to Nagpur. Undismayed by this 
disaster, Raghuji Bhonslé invaded Orissa, but was compelled by an insurrection 
of the tributary Gond Chiefs of Deogarh and Chanda to return. He quelled 
the insurrection, and annexed Deogarh and Chanda to his own dominions. 

In 1749, Raghuji sent his son Janoji with 10,000 horse to aid Nazir Jan, 
in his expedition into the Karnatak ; and in January in the next year proceeded 
to Satara with 12,000 men, to confer with the Peshw& as to the successor to 
Sahu Bas, just deceased. On his recognising Ram R4&j&, he received new 

ts Berar, Gondwana, and Bengil. Returning to Nagpur, Raghujf 
itched his son, who had left N&zir Jang, into Orissa, and in 1751 compelled 
Aliverdi Kh&n to cede the whole province to him, as far N. as Balasir. In 
the meantime, Raghuji himself was not idle, but made new acquisitions in Berar, 
and took the forts of Gawelgarh, Narnalla, and Manikdrug, with the districts 
dependent on them. He also laid the whole country between the Pain Ganga 
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and the God&varf under contribution, drove out the Mughul posts, and establishod 
his own. In March, 1753, he died, and bequeathed to his eldest son, Janojf, the 
territories of a king. 

The exploits of Janojf are scarcely worth chronicling. He had the good 
fortune to be absent from the terrible defeat of Panipat, where so many Maratha 
chieftains fell. In 1763, he joined himsclf to Nizam ’Ali, against the Peshw&, 
and with his Muhammadan allies plundered Pdnah, but shortly afterwards 
deserted them as they were crossing the Godavari, and so occasioned their defeat, 
with the loss of 10,000 men. For this treachery he received from Raghunath 
Rao, uncle of the Peshwa and Regent, territory yielding £320,000 a-year. In 
1766, the Nizam and the Peshw& formed an alliance, and compelled Janoji to 
restore three-fourths of the land he had received. In 1769, the same allics 
entered Berfr, defeated and killed Naru Pant, Janoji’s Viceroy, and plundered 
Nagpur. Janoji, on his part, carried the war into the enemy’s dominions, and 
ravaged the neighbourhood of Pinah. Nevertheless, on the 23rd of March, 1770, 
he was obliged to agree to disadvantageous terms. He gave up the rest of the 
territory he had received for deserting the Nizam in the war of 1763, and 
submitted to pay a tribute of £50,000. This was called the treaty of Kankapur. 

In May, 1773, Janojf dicd childless, and was succeeded by his only nop ew, 
Raghuji, whose father, Mudaji, held the reins as Regent. In 1779, Warren 
Hastings despatched Mr. Elliot to Mudajf, offering to form an alliance with him, 
and to aid him in becoming R4jé of all the Marathas, an impossible and im- 
polite project. Mudaji, sensible of his own want of claims, declined the alliance. 

n 1780, Hastings offered terms of peace to the Peshwa, through Mudaji; but 
the N&gpur chicf was alrcady inclined to join his countrymen against the British, 
and Baillie’s defeat happening just at this time, still more disposed him to avoid a 
connection with the foreigners. He therefore so managed the negotiations that 
they came to nothing. In the meantime he had despatched his second son, 
Chinnajf, with 30,000 horse, into Katak. Hastings obtained the recal of this 
army, Which a great authority tells us might at that moment have pillaged 
Beng4l, and burnt the towns from Bardwan to Point Palmyras. The Governor- 
General, however, paid high for this concession, and for the aid of 2,000 Nagpur 
horse, which was to move with Colonel Pearce’s detachment against Haidar ’Ali. 
He gave £160,000, or 50,000 rupees a month for the pay of the auxiliaries, and 
his aid to Mudaji in raising a loan of £100,000 more, and in reducing Garha 
Mandala. 

In 1786, we find the Nagpur troops assisting the Peshw& in taking the fort 
of Badami from Tipé. In 1788, Mudajf died. Gn 1796, Nan& Farnavis made a 
treaty with Raghujf very advantageous to the latter. In 1803, Raghujf joined 
Sindhia in his war with the English, was present at the battle of Assye, and fled 
disgracefully from the field. On the 17th of December of that year, Raghuji 
made peace, and ceded to the British the province of Katak and all his territory 
to the W. of the river Varada, and S. of the hills on which stand the forts of 
Narnalla and Gavelgarh, This was the treaty of Deogaon. On the 22nd of 
March, 1816, Raghuji died, and was succecded by his son Parsajf, but he being of 
weak intellect, the government devolved upon his cousin, Mudaji, commonly 
called Appa S4hib, son of Venkaji Manya Bapu, who commanded at the battle 
of Argion. Appa Sahib, in order to consolidate his power, made overtures to 
the English, and concluded a defensive alliance with them, by which he agreed 
to pay the field-charges of one regiment of cavalry and 6,000 infantry, and to 
maintain a subsidiary force of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot. As soon, however, as 
he felt his power secured, he murdered Parsajf, and engaged in intrigues with the 
Peshwa. @ English, ignorant of the manner of Parsaji’s death, proclaimed 
Appa S4hib his successor, by the name of Mudajf Bhonslé. On the 26th of 
Nov., 1817, Appa Sahib threw off tho mask, and attacked the English at 
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Sitabaldf, an account of which battle is given elsewhere (see N&gpur). On 
the 15th of December, Appa surrendered and was reinstated; but being shortly 
afterwards discovered intriguing against the British, he was arrested and sent otf 
to be confined in "Allah& bad. On the way he corrupted his guard of Bengal 
Sip&hfs, and made his escape to the Mah4dev hills, where he was joined by the 
celebrated Pindarf chief, Chitd, and subsequently threw himself into Asirgarh. 
This fortress was taken by General Doveton on the 9th of April, 1819, but Appa 
Sahib escaped to the Sikhs, while Chitd, having also fled from the fort, was 
devoured by a tiger. A grandson of Raghuji was proclaimed Raja of Négpur, in 
succession to Appa, by the name of his grandfather. During the minority of this 
ince, the Nagpur territory was placed under the able management of the Resident, 
ir. Jenkins, and, to use the words of Colonel Sutherland, ‘became compara- 
tively a garden.” In 1826, the Raj& having attained his 19th year, his territories 
were le over to him, except the tract the revenues of which were applicd to 
the pay of the Contingent. In 1829, this tract. was likewise given up to the 
Rajé, and in licu of the Contingent, he agreed to pay a yearly subsidy of £80,000. 
In 1840, Appa Sahib died at Jodhpur, the Teja of which place, Men Singh, in 
accordance with the chivalrous feelings of the Rajputs, had refused to surrender 
the fugitive to the English. The English, to their honour be it said, respected 
the feeling which prompted the refusal; and, while they informed Man Singh 
that he would be held responsible for the behaviour of his guest, forbore to enforce 
his extradition, On the 11th of December, 1853, Raghuji, the last Raja of 
Na&gpur, died without issue, and his territories lapsed to the ritish. 
he most remarkable people in these territories are the Gonds, who are the 
aborigines of the Sagar provinces and of Nagpur, and are not improbably the 
same as the Khonds of the N. Sarkars. They are very black, short in stature, 
but thick-set and muscular. Elliot describes them as truthful, drunken, and 
superstitious, The two latter qualities they undoubtedly possess; their truth- 
ess is probably only a deficiency of invention, Human sacrifices were com- 
mon among them before the strong arm of the British Government interposed. 
Spry accuses them of cutting the throats of the sick and devouring them. They 
have a language peculiar to themselves, unconnected with the Sanskrit, but pro- 
bably akin to the Dravidian stock. Their country is covered with a dense jungle 
swarming with tigers and other beasts of prey, yet it is marvellous with what 
confidence and security fey. thread the forests. The fact is their step is noise- 
less, their dark color conceals them, and they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
localities. Thus, they avoid open glades surrounded with jungle, where the 
tigers resort to hunt the deer, and, in general, they move out only when the sun 
is hot. Yet, no doubt, numbers are destroyed by wild beasts. They are fond of 
pouring fowls, swine, and buffalos, and these last are no doubt a protection to 
em. 
Gondwina has been thought by some to be the ancient Chedi, which was 
ruled by Sisup4l in the time of Krishna. They identify Chandéri, his capital, 
with Chandail. In 1433, we find the Gond Raj, Narsingh Rai, who is 
represented as powerful and wealthy, slain in battle by Hushang, king of Malwah, 
and his capital Kehrla taken. Yn 1513, the Gond chiefs formed a powerful 
confederacy against the king of Malwah. Akbar reduced the W. part of Gond- 
wana, and the Marithas, as has been already recounted, subjugated almost all 
the accessible parts. Much of the country, however, remains even yet unknown. 
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3ALNA TO NAGPUR AND KAMPTI, 


257m. 1} F. To NAGPUR; 267 M. 6} F. TO 
Kampri, 


Mutrrary Avtuorrry to Varada river 
after Tuesa—Officer commanding Hai- 
darabad subsidiary force—Sikandardbdd. 
To Kampti—Officer commanding Nag- 
pur Subsidiary Force—Kampti. 

Crviz AvtHority to Varada river 
after Tuesa—Resident at Hatdardbdd. 


To Kampti—Resident at Ndgpur. 
STAGES, 
PLACES. MP, MSP. 


From n. on left of canton- 
a at Jalna to Pfpal- 


Manga Dewaighon 
x large n. to PANGRI 
x n. to Asarkaira... 
x 2m. to Donghon 
x 6n. to AKOLI 
x 3n. to Timborni 
x n. to Sangi ... 
x Parna r, to J’. 

BAD, t. 
Pipalkéta . 
x Damna rand 3 small n. 
Borkaira 
x large n. to WARUD 
Sanjol 
x nto Pokhar. 
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Daigaon .. 

Descend hill. 

x n. to AMARAPU: 

x Man r.and 2m. to Toren- 
war. 

Chichapur, 

Gate at the top of Lékhen- 
Wr Ghat...cecceeeee . 


LAKHENWARTI .. 
x 3n, to Ambé Taklf, 
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PLACES, STAGES- 


MP, MP 


73 


Re-cross Lindi r. and 2. 
to BOTA. 
Descend a hill. 
Pass up the bed of n. to 
Lont. 
x Man r. 
x 2n. to WARAGAO: 
x Nirguna r. and n. 
Nakkasf .., 
Bara Koragéon 
Kalmajer 
x 2n.to AKOLAH FORT 
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Om MANO ON 


13 4 


x n. to Shisa ... . 
x 2n.to BHORGAON... 
x 3.n. to Rhambapur...... 
x Katapirna r. to 
RANKAIR.. 
xn. to Koragion 
x 2 large n. to Chil 
MURTAZAPUR 
i ur Rites 
hambé n. to Tatap 
Manna .. 
x Umah, “Korti, Bota, and 
Landi. to KORAD , 
x 6 n. to Pichinagi... 
x 3 n. to Ganndri 
x 2n. to BIALAM. 
x 2n.to Kautah... 
(a) x 4n. and the ‘Nandini 
r. to Amrawati, t.0. ... 
End of AMRAWATT ... 
x 4n. to Rahadgaon 
x 3 n. to Bhorgéon. 
x Bhor and 
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MOOR AT COO aTCORO 


83 


137 


2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
0 
8 
2 
2 
3 
2 
GON ...seeee 2 
x Ditto to Sindholah 2 
x Bhagal n. to Mojeri 1 
Taligon ..........+4 + 1 
26 107 
sees: . 38 
x Varada r. to Bishnar,.. 1 
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There is nothing particular to be 
remarked until the traveller reaches 
the flourishing town of Amrdwati. The 
country is undulating, and in some 
places intersected with ravines. Chikti 
ls a place with about 1000 houses. 
Akolah is a town surrounded by a 
stone and brick wall, with a lofty fort. 
At Waragdon supplies are scarce and 
dear. Murtazapur is a considerable 
town with 4000 houses. After Korad 
the road becomes indifferent, and passes 
through thick jungle. 

(a) Amrdwati, prop. Amaravati, 
“immortal,” as the great entrepét for 
the cotton of Ber&r, is likely to become 
one of the most important towns in 
India. The district in which it is 
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situated has been made over by the 
Nizam to the British, and, consequently, 
the vexatious imposts and transit duties, 
which so long impeded and crippled 
the trade ofthe place, are at an end. 
It has, indeed, long been @ flourishing 
commercial town, and most of the 
leading merchants in Upper India (sce 
Thornton’s Gazetteer), as well as those 
at Bombay, have their correspondents 
or branch houses here. Their agents 
traverse the cotton growing districte, 
and make advances of money to the 
cultivators, by which they secure the 
produce to themselves. Thus, when 
the crop is ripe for picking, the culti- 
vator has, in igeneral, nothing further 
to do with it. The capitalists have it 
picked under the superintendence of 
their subordinates, and it is then trans- 
ferred to Amr&wati, where large ware- 
houses are open to receive it. It is 
then cleaned and repacked for exporta- 
tion, either from Bombay or Calcutta. 
It is easy to see that this system has 
its faults. The cultivator is kept poor 
and impoverished, and has not the 
capital to use means for improving the 

owth. If he is employed to pick 
the cotton, as must often be the case, 
he has no interest in its being clean 
and in good order, his bargain being 
already concluded. We may look, how- 
ever, for great improvements, now that 
the whole country is in the possession 
of the English Government. What 
Amréwati may become may be in- 
ferred from the amount of its trade 
under all its disadvantages.  Statis- 
tical information is wanting, but a 
single fact may be quoted as to its 
commerce. In 1842, a single merchant 
despatched thence to Calcutta 100,000 
bullock-loads of cotton: 

Water is deficient at Amrfwatf during 
the hot season. The soil is black. There 
were here several remarkable Buddhist 
sculptures surrounding the base of a 
hillock, no doubt the site, and possibly 
the remains, of a Tope. They were first 
noticed by Colonel Mackenzie. Several 
specimens were brought away, and so 
rescued from the destruction caused 
both by the villagers and Company’s 
officers, who used the slabs uncere- 
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moniously for building materials. Some 
were deposited in the Calcutta Society’s 
Museum ; but several of very elaborate 
execution are preserved in the Museum 
of the East India Company. 

There is nothing oP interest on the 
route between this and Nagpur. The 
road is in general hilly and stony, and 
in some parts narrow. 

(6) Nagpur, “ Snake city,” from Skr. 
ndg, “a cobra,” and pur, “town,” is 
tho capital of Gondwana. It is 930 ft. 
above the level of the sea, but this 
elevation is owing to its being situated 
in the table land above the Ghats, for, 
as compared with the country of which 
it is the capital, it lies low. It is, in 
fact, built in a low swampy hollow, 
unhealthy by nature, and even more 
8o through the negligence and filthiness 
of its inhabitants. It is, including the 
suburbs, which are extensive, about 
7 m. in circumference, and contains 
about 115,000 inhabitants, of whom, 
more than half live in thatched huts. 
These huts are interspersed with a vast 
number of trees, which intercept the 
air, and increase the unhealthiness of 
the place. The town lies on the N. bank 
of the N&g river, a small stream which 
falls into the Kanhan some miles to the 
E. About a mile due W. of the town, 
are the two hills of Sitabaldi, where 
the celebrated action—named after the 
place, the battle of Sitabaldi — was 
fought. In close proximity to them 
on the W. is the Residency. Due E. 
of them, and between them and the 
town, is a tank about three-quarters of 
a mile long, and 400 yards broad, called 
the Jam’a Talo, surrounded by the 
Péta, or suburbs, and a few hundred 
yards to the E. of it is the wall of the 
city, properly so called, about 3 m. in 
circumference, but very imperfect. To- 
wards the centre of this, is the old 
palace of the Rajas, and more to the E. 
the old fort. 

The Palace is a large tasteless stone 
building encrusted with mean huts, which 
have been reared against its very walls. 
The grand entrance is on the N. side. 
There are some finely-carved black 
wooden pillars, 30 ft. high, supporting 
the portico and the principal courts; but 
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the grand entrance itself is choked up by 
an unseemly pile of stables and work- 
shops. These were happily burnt down 
in 1845, but the R4j4, with the obstinacy 
of his race, insisted on their being. rebuilt, 
brick for brick, in the same objection- 
able locality. There is a row of fine 
houses extending in a line due E. from 
the palace, but the way to them is ob- 
structed by a foul open sewer, across 
which the Rajas and their families have 
for generations passed by stepping- 
stones. The houses of the great nobles 
look into this ditch, and some of the 
chiefs have not failed to pay the penalt 
of residing in such a Pelghbourhood, 
being martyrs to cutaneous diseases. 
N. of the fort extends the suburb, in 
which are three small tanks. On the 
8. bank of the Nag river are the 
Imémbarah, and a suburb called Nara- 
yan Rao Vakil Ka Pét. About three- 
quarters of a mile to the S.E. of this 
suburb is the Sukhf Darah garden ; and 
in this spot, between the said garden 
and the suburb, on the 16th December, 
1817, General Doveton defeated the 
forces of Appa Sahib, Raja of Nagpur. 
The W. gate of the fort is called the 
Jam’ a darwdzah, and here General Dove- 
ton, after three days’ battering, on the 
23rd of December, attempted to storm, 
many of the troops of the Raja, par- 
ticularly the Arabs, having thrown 
themselves into the town after their 
defeat on the 16th. In spite of the 
gallantry of the troops, the attempt to 
enter the city failed, with the loss of 
2 officers and 53 men killed, and 14 
officers and 216 men wounded. 

The action of Sitabaldi, fought on the 
26th and 27th of November preceding 
General Doveton’s operations jut men- 
tioned, was one of the most glorious in 
the page of Indian history. The = 
lish force at Nagpur consisted of a bri- 

ade of 2 battalions of Madras Native 
nfantry, the 1st battalion of the 20th 
Regiment, and the Ist of the 24th, both 
much reduced by sickness; 2 companies 
of Native Infantry, forming the Resi- 
dent’s escort; three troops of the 6th 
Bengal Cavalry; and four 6-pounders, 
manned by Europeans of the Madras 
Artillery : in all 1,360 men, commanded 
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by Colonel Hopeton Scott. The Marftha 
army numbered about 18,000 men, of 
whom 3,000 were Arabs, with 36 guns. 
The Sitébaldi hills, which the English 
had chosen for their position, were na- 
turally very strong. Two eminences, 
N. and 8. of each other, and due E. of 
the Residency, are joined by a broad 
saddle about 300 yds. long. The N. 
hill being almost @ cone, could only 
cover a few men with two guns; but 
the S. eminence had been used as a 
Muhammadan burying ground, and, be- 
ing flat at top, could hold one or two 
battalions in column. It was accord- 
ingly occupied by the main force, while 
300 men of the 24th Regiment, under 
Captain Sadler, occupied the conical hill 
to the N. The cavalry, under Captain 
Eiogerald, held the enclosures surround- 
ing the Residency, behind and partly to 
the right of the 8. hill. A village of the 
Arabs skirted the bottom of the N. or 
lesser hill, and the gathering of the 
Arabs there grew so menacing that Col. 
Scott thought it requisite to post sen- 
tries close up to it on the evening of the 
26th. The Arabs remonstrated against 
this measure, but the English com- 
mander informed them that it was a 
military precaution which had become 
indispensable, and that the sentries could 
not be withdrawn. On this the Arabs 
opened a fire of matchlocks and drove in 

e picquets. A severe action then be- 
fen and a sharp fire was kept up on 

th sides throughout the night. 

At daylight the Arabs had got their 
heavy guns into position, and recom- 
menced the attack with a heavy cannon- 
ade and volleys of musketry. By this time 
the 1st battalion of the 24th had suffered 
80 severely that it became necessary to 
reinforce them with 50 men of the 20th 
Regiment. At five a.m. this force was 
again so crippled that the remains of the 
24th Regiment were withdrawn, and 
their place taken by the Resident’s 
escort. At the same time, the lower 
part of the hill was abandoned, and onh 
the very summit retained, a breastwor 
of grain bags being formed to shelter the 
defenders. At nine o’clock some con- 
fusion was created by the explosion of a 
tumbril, and the Arabs, who formed 
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under cover of a deep quarry, which 
allowed them to get within 30 yds. of 
the English unseen, charged sword in 
hand, and carried the N. hill or lower 
eminence. At the same time they 
forced their way into the huts of the 
British troops, and the cries of their 
women and children reached the ears of 
the SipShis. The grounds of the Resi- 
dency were also now attacked, cannon 
were brought to bear on the enclosures, 
and the enemy’s cavalry, in masses, 
Shrextened to break in. s 

t this desperate moment the soareee 
and judgment of one man saved the 
English force from total destruction. 
Captain Fitzgerald had repeatedly re- 
with his 
cavalry, and had been as often refused. 
He now sent once more to ask Colonel 
Scott for leave, and was answered, 
“Tell him to charge at his peril!” 
“‘ At my peril be it,” said Fitzgerald, 
and instantly gave the word to siya, 
As soon as he got clear of the enclosures, 
he formed his men and made a furious 
charge upon the main body of the 
enemy’s horse, which melted away be- 
fore him, as an eye-witness said, “like 
a thread in the flame of a candle.” He 
took 2 guns which the Mar&tha cavalry 
had with them, overthrew and cut to 
pieces a body of infantry drawn up near 
them, and came back to the Residency 
with the captured guns in triumph. 
The English troops on the hill were 
spectators of this brilliant charge, which 
they acknowledged with repeated huzzas, 
and, glowing with enthusiasm, rushed 
down upon the lower hill to recover it 
from the Arabs. It fortunately hap- 
pened that at this very moment a maga- 
zine of the Arabs exploded, and threw 
them into confusion. Before they could 
recover, the English troops were upon 
them, and swept them headlong down 
the hill, capturing two guns which they 
spiked. to a short time the Arabs 
rallied at the foot of the hill, and were 
preparing to ch: up it again, when 
whey were broken by a troop of cavalry 
under Cornet Smith, which, passing 
round the base of the hill, took them in 
flank and dispersed them. The English 
infantry now advanced, drove the enemy 
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from the surrounding huts, and by noon 

the contest was over, and the British 

arms were crowned with complete suc- 

ess. 

Our loss was 338 killed and wounded, 
according to Hamilton and Grant Duff; 
318, according to Fitzclarence ; and 367, 
according to Blacker. Mr. Sotheby, 
first assistant to the Resident, a ve 
promising civilian, Captain Sadler an 
Adjutant Grant of the 24th, Licutenant 
Clarke of the 20th, and Dr. Nixen 
were killed, and 11 European officers 
were wounded. It is remarkable, that 

. in the description of this memorable 
battle, there should be the most pointed 
discrepancies between those from whom 
the greatest accuracy might have been 
expected. The accounts of Colonels 
Blacker and Fitzclarence have been here 
followed. On the other hand, Grant 
Duff and several others maintain that it 
was the 8. hill that was taken and not 
the N. In the same way, Grant Duff 
allots but one 6-pounder to the defence 
of the hill which was carried by the 
enemy, while Fitzclarence gives two. 
The difference in the statements as to 
loss has been already noticed. 

(c) Kampti.—After the treacherous 
attack of the Raja of Nagpur on the 
English troops at Sitabaldi, it was re- 
solved to occupy the neighborhood of 
the capital permanently with a subsi- 
diary force. At the close, therefore, 
of the Mar4tha war of 1817, a canton- 
ment for such a subsidiary force was 
formed close to the Residency at Nag- 

ur, at the foot of the Sitabaldf hills. 
his situation, however, was found so 
unhealthy, that in a few years it was 
abandoned, and Kampti was selected 
in its stead. The cantonment extends 
about 4} miles on the right, or S. bank 
of the river Kanhan (Kunnan of Top. 
Reports). The river flows tortuously 
from W. to E., and falls into the Wain 
Gang&, near Bandaola, 54 miles below 
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Kamptf. It rises in a range of 
hills 120 miles N.W. of Kampti. On 
the extreme W. are the race-course, 
the artillery exercise ground, and the 
European “bores artillery lines. Pro- 
ceeding E., the next buildings are the 
barracks for European infantry, calcu- 
lated to hold 1,000 men, lofty, and 
situated on high ground. N. of these 
are the lines of the Gun Lascars, and 
E. of them the Native infantry lin 
for most part on elevated ground, an 
the officers’ quarters, the best to be 
found throughout the Madras Presi- 
dency. Next comes the bazér, which 
is of considerable extent, with many 
shops of Parsis, well supplied with Euro- 
pean stores. S. of this, is another race- 
course and the brigade parade-ground ; 
and at the E. extremity of the canton- 
ment are the cavalry lines. The 
climate of Kamptf is remarkable for the 
extremes of heat and cold. During the 
cold season, that is, from the 20th of 
October to the middle of March, the 
mean temperature in the house is 68°, 
and at sunrise, outside, the thermometer 
sometimes falls to 36°. In the: hot 
season, from the middle of March till 
the 10th of June, from 12 to 4, p.m., 
the heat is generally from 96° to 104° 
in ordinary houses, “In the rainy season 
which succeeds, the heat is less oppres- 
sive. Gardens are cultivated with great 
success at Kampti. Among fruits, 
oranges are especially to be mentioned, 
being of a superior kind here. When 
the ‘ate Raja was questioned by the 
Resident with respect to the products 
of the country, in order that the best 
might be transmitted to the London 
Exhibition, he said, “My country is 
famous for oranges and pan,” #.¢., the 
betel leaf; a pregnant saying, which 
might be interpreted, “Nature has not 
been niggardly, but man has done no- 
thing here.” 
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1, Bounpanizs AND Generat Aspect or THE Drvision—SuB-DIVISIONS AND 
Curr Towns. $ 


This division, lying between lat. 13° 12’ and 16° 19’, and long. 75° 44’, and 
79° 48’, is bounded on the N. by the Tunga Bhadra river, which separates it from 
the Nizim’s dominions; on the 8. by tho N. division of Arcot and of 
MaisGr ; on the W. by Maistr; and on the E. by the Collectorates of Nellar and 
GuntGr. In shape it may be described as a triangle, having the base towards 
Guntar, and the other two sides running up to an apex a little beyond Ballari on 
the N.W. The whole province forms part of the table land between the E, and 
W. Ghats, and slopes from the W. and N.W. towards the S.E. ; the elevation of 
Ballari being 1,600 feet above the sea, and the average elevation of the plain to 
the E. of Ballari and Gutti 1,182 feet. Karnul again, to the N. of Kadapa, has 
an elevation of about 900 fect, which sinks in the E. parts of Kadapa to about 
500 feet. 

The Ceded Districts are, in the first place, divided into three Collectorates— 
Ballari, Kadapa, and Karnil. Karnul is not at present included in “ the Regulation 
Districts.” Ballari collectorate is bounded on the N. by the Tunga Bhadra river, 
which separates it from the territory of the Nizam; on the E, by Kaday a and 
KarnGl; on the S. by Maisir; and on the W. by the Tunga Bhadra, dividing it 
from the S. Mar&tha country. The general aspect of this region is bare and arid, 
there being no forests and but few trees. The climate is very dry. Ballari is 
thus subdivided (the districts are taken in the order from W. to E.) :— 

Distance Direction of Distanoe 
m 


Téluks or Districts. Chief Towns. from Chief ‘Towns 
Bailar, from Bailar, . 
uM. x OF 
1. Balléri Balléri si a 306 6 
2. Kompli Kompli 31 N.W. 
3, Harpanhalli Harpanhalli 86 8.W. 
4, Kudligi Kudligi 50 8.W. 
5. Hoven Hadgalli | Hoven Hadgalli 76 w. 
6. Adhwani (Adoni) Adhwani 43 N.E. 
7. Gilliam Alér 27 N.E. 
8. Panchapélém Pattikonda 45 E.N.E. 
9. Gutti Gutti 52 E, 
10. Yadaki Yadaki 72 E. 
11, Rafdrug Rasdrug 33 8. 
12. Taddputri Tavidputri 84 E. 
18. Anantapur Anantapur 58 8.E. 
14, Pennagonda Pennagonda 96 8.S.E. 
15. Kodegonda Hinddpur 110 8. 
16. Madagasiva Madagasiva * 98 8... 
17. Dharmavaram Dharmavaram 7 S.E. 
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2. Kapapa, 
Téluks or Districts, Chief Towns. a ene ae. Diszanoe from 
ue OF ae 
1. Jammalmady; Jammalmadi 42 
2. Duvir Poddatér ee 30 
3. Koilgunta Koilgunta 67 
4, Kamalapur Kamalapur 14 
6. Channur Kadapa oy 166 
6. Sidhfvat Sidhavat 10 
7. Pulivendala Kadiri 50 
8. Guramkonda Vailpad 70 
9. Rachoti Rachoti 35 
10. Chitwél Chitwél 46 
11. Badwél Badwél 37 198 4 
12, Madanpalli Madanpalli 87 
13. Kambam Kambam 92 2 261 7 
14, Dupad Markapur 112 
The direction here taken is from W. to E., and afterwards to the N.E. 
. 3. Karnén, 
Taluks or Districts. Chief Towns, frou’kama, = *tgngecso™ 
1. Chagalmarri Chagalmarri 85 
2. Sirwél Sirwél 56 
3. Nandial Nandial 44 
4. Paniam Paniam 42 
5. Dhone Ramalakéta 20 
6. Gudir Kalar 1 290 
7. Nandikotkar Nandikotkar 20 
8. Atkir Atkar 42 


2.—Hisroricat Skerca—CastEs—EMPLOYMENT OF THE NArIvEs. 


About the year 1515, a.p., in the reign of Krishna R&f, of Vijayanagar, a 
chief named Timmapa came from the Konkan to the Tunga Bhadra river, and 
there settled. Kyishna R&i bestowed on him the taluks of Ballari, Kargod, 
Takkalkét, and Handé Anantapur; and Timmapa chose Ballari for his residence 
and built @ small fort there, which was enlarged and strengthened by his son 
Rangappa, who assumed the title of Naik, In 1559 Rangappa dicd, and was 
succecded by Deopa. In 1564, after the kingdom of Vijayanagar had been 
overthrown by the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan, at the battle of Tellikéta, 
Ballari became tributary to Vijayapur. It had before paid a tribute of 1,000 
rupees yearly to st yarenager. eopa dying in 1600 was succeeded by his son 
Hanampa, the first of the line who called himself R&j&. He defeated the 
descendant of the Vijayanagar Rajés in the plain of Kompli. In 1660, he died 
and was succeeded by his brother Chikka Ramappa, who defeated Venkat Rai of 
Vijayanagar, and dying in 1681 was succeeded by his son Hanappa. Hanay 
carried on the feud with the Rajas of Vijayanagar, and died about 1700, His 
son Ramappa took the chief of Anantapur prisoner, and carried him with all 
his family to Ballari, He died in 1716, and was succeeded by his son Hanampe, 
who died. in 1760 without issue, and was succecded by his adopted son Diidappa. 
In 1769, Safdar Jang and M. Bussy were despatched by Basalat Jan; fom 
Haidar&bad to take Ballari. While before the place they were attacked by Haidar 
*Ali and defeated, and Diidappa, who bad been a spectator of the battle, escaped 
by nicht from the fort with all his women and treasure, and fled to Sholapur. 
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Ballari was now strongly fortified by Haidar, and remained in his possession and 
in that of Tipd his son till 1792, when by the treaty of Seringapatam it was 
ceded to the Ni izam. On the 12th of Oct., 1800, it was made over with Kadapa 
to the British for the support of the auxiliary force which they engaged to 
maintain and officer for the Nizam. Sir T. (then Major) Munro was the first 
Collector, and held the appointment nearly 8 years. ‘e found the country 
swarming with freebooters, and terribly wasted by armies, which, incessantly 
marching through those parts, had left scarce a tree to be scen. He restored 
order, established the Ryotw&r revenue settlement, and did much to improve the 

rovince; and afterwards,’when Governor of the Presidency, unwilling to quit 
Tndia without once more visiting the scene of his labors, proceeded to the Ceded 
Districts, was scized with cholera, died at Patti Konda on the 6th July, 1827, 
and was buried at Gutti. Among the public works executed in his time was the 
road from Kadapa to Ballari, planted on both sides with trees, chiefly pipal and 
nim. As it runs chiefly through black cotton soil, it is hardly passable in the 
rains; but metal being found at no great depth, this important road will shortly 
be so improved as to be practicable at all seasons. There are excellent banglés 
at the different stations. 

Kadapa was formerly held by the Chicfs of Chitwél, under the R&jés of 
Vijayanagar. In 1589 it was taken by Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah, king of 
Golkonda. When Mir Jumlah, Vazir of Golkonda, made his expedition into the 
Balaghat and Karn4tak, he left Neknam Kh&n; im charge of Chinntr Taluk, 
This nobleman annexed the districts of Gandikét, Sidh&vat, Badwél, Kambam, 
and Jammalmadugu, and founded a Mubammadan city at Kadapa, on the site 
where Mir Jumlah’s army encame It was first called Neknimab&d, but soon 
took the name of the ancient HindG town adjoining, te, Kadapa Kovil. In 
1750 the Nawab of Kadapa was a party to the assassination of the Nizam Nozir 
Jang, when preparing for action with the French near Jinji. In 1779 Haidar 
Ali took Kadapa, and carried Halim Khan, the Nuwab, to Seringapatam, where 
it is Fuppesed e was put to death. Kadapa was ceded in 1792 to the Nizam, 
and by him to the British in 1800, together with Ballari. 

Karnil, also called Kammir Nagar, was governed by an Afgh&n family, under 
the Kings of Vijayapur. We have no information as to when or by whom it was 
originally founded. In 1651 Aurangzib conferred the district on Khizr Khan, 
from whom the late Nuw&b was lineally descended. Khizr Khan was murdered 
by his son Daad, who was killed in battle in 1716, and his body dragged at the 
tail of an elephant round the city of Burhfnpur. His brothers, Ibrahim Khan 
and ’Ali Khan, succeeded him in the Naw&bship of Karnal, and governed jointl: 
for 6 years, Ibrahim Khan, the son of ’Alf, succeeded, and rebuilt and en! 
the Fort. After ruling 14 years, he was succeeded by his son, Alif Khan, who 
governed 17 years, and was succeeded by his son, Himmat Bah4dur, who, in 
1760, accompanied N&zir Jang, the Nizim, into the Karnatak, and treacherously 
slew him at the battle of Jinji in that year. Wilks says that Nazir Jang, who 
was mounted on an elephant, was in the act of saluting the Nuiw4b of Kaday 
who was similarly mounted, when two carbine shots were fired from the haudaj 
in which the Nuw&b of Kadapa was seated, and mortally wounded Nazir Jang. 
These shots were fired, 1t is supposed, by Himmat Khan. In 1752, a bl 
revenge was taken for this treason, when Salabat Jang, brother of Nazir, storm 
the Fort of Karnidl, and put all the garrison and most of the inhabitants of the 
town to the sword. Munfwir Kh4n, son of Himmat, now succeeded, and, in 
1790, sent a party of horse, under his third son, Alif Kh&n, to join Lord Corn- 
wallis, at Seringapatam. Shortly after, Mundwir died, and Alif Khan—his two 
elder brothers being absent—seized Karnul. In 1800, the rights of sovereignty 
were transferred to the British, and Alif Khan paid regularly to them his tribute 
of 100,000 rupees until his death in 1815. Muzaffar Kh4n, second son of Alif, 
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now seized the Fort and attempted to displace his elder brother Mun4wir, but a 
force under Colonel Mariott marched against him from Ball4ri, and he surrendered. 
Munawir reigned until 1823, and died much regretted as a just and lenient ruler. 
Muzatffar Khn would now have been installed, but while on his way to assume 
the Bewhtelup wath Mr, Campbell, Collector of Balléri, he put his wife to death 
at Adoni. this murder was committed within the Company's territory, 
Mugatfar Khan was imprisoned for life in the hill fort of Ballari, where he still 
is. Ghulam Rastil Khan, a son of Alif Khan by a N&ch girl, though not the 
eldest surviving, was now raised to the Niwabship. He owed this to his having 
been a favorite of his father, who had applied to the @overnor General to recog- 
nise him as his successor. In 1839, Ghulam Rasdl incurred the suspicions of the 
English Government, as he was believed to have received emissaries from the 
Amirs of Sindh, and was known to have made a vast collection of warlike stores. 
On being called upon for an explanation, he refused to give it, and a force marched 
against him from Ballari. The troops prepared to attack Karndl, on which the 
Nuw&b quitted the fort with a body of Rohilla mercenaries; and being sum- 
moned to surrender, he made a furtous charge on the English force, but was 
taken prisoner and his Rohillas were cut to pieces. He was then sent prisoner to 
Trichinpalli, and having visited the Mission Chapel more than once, a rt 
got abroad that he was about to embrace Christianity. As he was coming from 
the chapel on one occasion, he was assassinated by a retainer, but whether out of 
private revenge, or from religious feeling, cannot be known with certainty. The 
murderer was hanged, and the Niiwab’s body was sent to Karnul for interment. 
It was subsequently ascertained that the NGw&b had no intention of rebelling 
against the English; that he was fond of military display, and that his minister, 
Namdar Khan encouraged the fancy, as his family were enriched by the contracts. 
Most of the guns were not powder proof, and the shot were too large for use. 
Those who have dispassionately studied the history of similar occurrences in 
Anglo-Indian history, will come to the conclusion that it was considered conve- 
nient to remove the Nuiw4b, and that those who were commissioned to deal with 
him were careful not to be too explanatory. 

In the latter half of 1853 and the earl part of the following year, Ballari was 
visited by a great scarcity (owing to the fai lure of the ordinary monsoon), which 
threatened to devastate the district. Pestilence, the usual attendant of famine, 
broke out among the population and cattle. Prices rose high, and such was the 
distress prevailing throughout the country that hundreds fled from their homes to 
the sea coast. Cattle were found dead in numbers on every road; and, owing to 
the want of forage and water, it was practically impossible to convey food into 
the district. It was known that much grain remained in the larger towns and 
villages, but the exorbitance of the prices rendered it inaccessible to the 
except by the commission of gang robberies, which soon became very prevalent, 
Under these circumstances, there remained no alternative to save the district from 
ruin but for Government to dnterpase its aid, which was promptly and cheer- 
fully done, by at once undertaking the construction of several arterial roads. The 
lines selected at first were— 

1, That from Ballari to Adoni vié Aular .......... 

2. That from Ballari to KarnGl oid the same village. 90 » 

But the work on them being insufficient for the employment of the numbers that 

were obliged to resort to labor tosave themselves from starvation, other additional 
lines were undertaken. These were— 

From Adoni to Gutti...... eescesecsesseeenscee . 

» Ditto to Kudamdtr towards Karnal 

»» Karndél to Anantapur 

» Ballari to Kodar by 

» Ditto to Anantapur and Diamp: 


. 50 miles. 
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making in all upwards of 450 miles. It was estimated that a number of 118,800 
Igulfs (coolies) would find employment daily on all the above roads at a cost of 
3,53,925 rupees monthly ; but the actual numbers employed, it is believed, fell con- 
siderably short of the above. The expenditure, for which bills have been submitted 
to Government, exceeds 13 lakhs of rupees, or £130,000 ; and a good portion of all 
the roads has been operated upon, though the exact extent is as yet not reported. 
Similar distress prevailed in the other inland districts, but to a much more limited 
extent than at Ballari. 

It may fairly be said that out of the 450 miles thus roughly undertaken by 
untaught and debilitated men, women, and children, more than 500 miles have been 
completed and metaled, so as to be a permanent acquisition to the district ; 120 
tmailes require partial assistance to complete them, and perhaps thirty miles may be 
so far abandoned that nothing more will be undertaken by Government. 

This gratifying result is very much to be attributed to the admirable arrange- 
ments of the Collector and the organization of the Civil Engineer; and the 
Government so fully appreciate the value of the lines already executed, that 
an annual allowance of 10,000 rupees has been sanctioned for their maintenance, 
and estimates have been ordered for constructing masonry bridges throughout. 

The Pathdns of Karnil and Kodape are genuine representatives of the old 
Muhammadan warriors, who conquered Hinddstan. They are brave, courteous, 
and cruel ; fond of horsemanship, cockfighting, and ram fights, and despise other 
pursuits as effeminate. They would, no doubt, make good irre; cavalry, but 
could never be depended upon, in India at least, as they have a bigoted hatred of 
all who are not followers of Islam. Beyond the frontiers, in places where they 
could not easily regain their own country, they might be usefully employed. 

The Hinds castes present nothing remarkable. 
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(NUGGERY), KADAPA (cUDDAPAH), 
AND GUTTI (GHOOTY). 316M. 6F. 
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ary after Karkambadi: Officer com- 

manding Centre Division — Madras. 
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Ceded Districts—Balliri. 
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xn, and the Woramalli 


Pass to WORAMALLI- 


x Suwarnamukhi r. 140 yds. 
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This route, now being greatly im- 

roved, is one of the great trunk roads 
From Madras, leading up into the Ceded 
Districts, a province which produces 
auch cotton, and possesses a rich black 
soil of the nighest fertility. As this 
road avoids the lofty chain of hills which 
everywhere encircles Maistr, and as the 
Ceded Districts, though of considerable 
elevation above the sea, are 1,000 feet 
lower than the said province, the com- 
munication by this route with the Bom- 
bay Presidency, especially for the line 
of rail, seems preferable to that by 
Bengaltr. 

A good road, though sandy in some 
places, leads from Punamalli, through 
the small villages of Koratér and Ka- 
kalar, to Tripatir. 

(a) Tripatir (prop..Tiru-pati-ur, from 
the Tamil words Ziru, “divine,” pati, 
“lord,” ur, “ town”), is the first place 
of any interest. For the last 5 miles 
the Madras river runs close to the 
road. Tripatr was once a place of 
some importance as a depdt for pro- 
visions, and was defended by a fort, not, 
however, of much strength. On the 
22nd of August, 1781, Sir Eyre Coote 
took it from Haidar ’Ali. It was then 
garrisoned by 1,500 men, who surren- 

lered after three days’ cannonade ; and, 
upon the English general offering to 
exchange them for an equal number of 
Engel prisoners, Haidar replied, 
“These men are faithless; they know 
they dare not approach me; they are 
your prisoners, and I advise you to put 
every one of them to death with all 


speed,” Four )days afterwards, Sir 
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Eyre Coote, advancing from Tripatdr, 
fought a drawn battle with Haidar, 
almost on the same ground on which 
Baillie’s army was destroyed the preccd- 
ing year. The English army, 11,000 
strong, lost 421 men, and retired again 
to Tripatar, after burying the bones of 
those who fell under Baillie, as well as 
their own dead. The Kortilli river 
ane also, by Wilks, Cortelair and 

‘ortelaur, and in the Trigonometrical 
map, Corteliar, but prop. Kodatal-dru— 
dru signifying “river” in Tamil), rises 
near Arcot, and is joined by the Nagari 
river close to the place where it is crossed 
on this road, about 4 m. from Tripatir. 
It disembogues at Ennir, 9 1. N. of 
Madras. In August it sinks, but is 
liable to be swollen by rains which fall 
in the hills. By a sudden sise of this 
kind Colonel Baillie was detained on its 
N. bank 11 days, and this delay was one 
main cause of his subscquent disaster. 
Orders have lately been issued for the 
construction of @ permanent masonry 
bridge across this stream. 

The road as far as N&gari is very 
sandy, and runs beside the river of that 
name. Nellatir is a considerable vil- 
lage; Nagari itself a town of some size. 
Hence the road turns almost direct 
N. to Karkambadi (Circumbaddy), 2nd 
about one mile from Nagari, begins 
to ascend a pass through the Ghats. 
Again, after the large village of Putir, 
the Woramalli Pass is asccaded. This 
Pass is easy of ascent and descent; the 
hills around are covered with a thick 
bamboo jungle, but, beyond, the country 
is richly cultivated. Woramailipét isa 
large place. The Suwarnamukhf river, 
also about to be bridged, which is crossed 
between this and the next stage, has its 
name from Skr., suvarna, “ golden,” 
mukham, ‘mouth.’ The stream rises 
in lat, 18° 26’, long. 79° 11’, and, after 
a course of 100 es, falls into the sea 
in lat. 14° 8’, long. 80° 11’. 

(6) Karkambadi is a good sized vil- 
lage with a fort. W. of this, at the 
distance of fae. a miles, ia hs tomes 
of Tripetti (prop. Tirupati: il, tiru, 
holy,” pati, i lord,” ‘holy lord"), 
the most celebrated Hindi temple 
of the Krishna. It stands in lat. 13° 
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46’, long. 79° 24’, and is 80 miles N.W. 
of Madras. The pagoda is placed in an 
elevated hollow or basin, enclosed by a 
circular crest of hills, the sacred pre- 
cincts of which are said never to have 
been profaned by Christian or Muham- 
madan feet, while, it is added, that even 
the exterior of the temple has never been 
beheld but by a genuine Hinda. To 
obtain this immunity from desecration, 
large sums have been paid to Govern- 
ment, the fee in 1768 amounting to no 
less than £30,000. An incarnation of 
Vishnu is worshipped here, called, in 
Skr., Venkat-esha; in the Karnatak, 
Tripati ; inthe Telugu country, Venkat- 
Rama Govinda ; in Gujarat, Thdkur ; 
ard in Marathi, Bdlgji. The temple is 
built of stone, covered with plates of 
gilt copper, and has an extensive dis- 
trict appended to it for its support. 
Crowds of pilgrims resort to it from all 
parts of India, especially from Guja- 
rat, and pour in offerings of goods, 
grain, gold, jewels, etc. ‘These gifts, 
which formerly yiclded a surplus re- 
venue to Government, maintain seve- 
ral thousand priests and ministers, and 
defray all the expenses of the wor- 
ship, which is here conducted on a 
magnificent scale. The British Govern- 
ment at one time, before its connection 
with the native religion was abolished, 
realized from the profits of this temple 
from £15,000 to £20,000 a year. e 
deity here worshipped is thought to pre- 
side in a special manner over commerce, 
and the merchants and shopkeepers of 
Gujar&t are accustomed to offer a per- 
centago of their gains to this temple 
annually, The god is said in this in- 
carnation to have been attended by two 
of his wives, Lakshmi and Satyabhama, 
and they are generally represented with 
him. His name of Venkat-esha, ‘‘ Lord 
of difficuities,’ probably refers to the 
legond of his restoring plenty to the 
Yadavas by the recovery of a certain 
jewel called Sumantika, which is said to 
ave belonged to his wife Satyabhama’s 
father. It is remarkable that the earliest 
recorded outbreak of cholera took place 
at Tripetti in 1772. It is mentioned in 
the journals of the missionaries of that 
date (Allen’s India, Ancient and Modern, 


Madras. 


p. 580). The great festival was held 
that year in September, and half of the 
vast concourse of pilgrims were swept 
away. 

The road from Karkambadi to Bdld- 
palli, a much larger place, is but indif- 
ferent, and for the next 6 m. becomes 
still worse ; but these difficulties are now 
in course of removal. It then improves 
a little, passing through a hilly and 
jungly country to Kodur, a si vil- 

ge; after which it again becomes bad. 
Worampddu has about 100 houses. The 
nalés to be crossed in this stage are 
troublesome and difficult. Udkir is a 
fine village on high ground; the road 
after passing it becomes very bad and 
stony. Nandalir, with about 500 houses, 
is the Kasbah, or principal town of the 
district, The road here is bad and 
stony. 

(c) Wontimetta isa considerable town, 
much larger than Nandalir. About 6 
m. from it, on the N. bank of the Pen- 
nér, is the town of Sidhdvat (Sidhout) 
(prop. Siddhdvam; Skr. Siddha, “Saint,” 
vatam, ‘a fig-tree,” #.e. the Ficus In- 
dica, under which the Saint dwelt), once 
the head quarters of the European civil 
establishment. The Pathan Chief of 
Kadapa ficd here in 1779, when at- 
tacked by Haidar, but was compelled to 
surrender, and was sent prisoner to Se- 
ringapatam. The Maistr prince, however, 
was nearly losing his life from the sudden 
attack of 80 Afgh4n prisoners, and owed 
his escape to hi eat coolness and 
presence of mind. ese Afghans, men 
of prodigious strength and courage, had 
refused to surrender their swords, and 
Haidar, hoping to enlist them in his 
own service, had suffered them to retain 
their weapons, though he took care to 
have them watched by a strong guard. 
At night, however, they rose on the 
soldiers who were guarding them, and 
cut them to pieces, while two of their 
number forced their way into Haidar’s 
tent. Hearing the tumult, Haidar 
covered the long pillow of his bed with 
a quilt, and with his sword cut a pas- 
sage for himself through the tent, and 
escaped to the next battalion. Mean- 
time, one of the Afghans dealt a furious 
blow at the bed, and was thunder-struck 
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at finding that his intended victim had 
escaped. While he stood in amazement, 
a soldier of Haidar’s, who was sleeping 
in the corner of the tent, roused by the 
noise, sprang up, and transfixed the in- 
truder with a spear, and on the second 
Afghan advancing, slew him also. The 
rest of the band were then overpowered. 
Some had their hands and feet lopped 
off, and were then thrown to die on the 
public roads, while others were dragged 
about the camp tied to the feet of cle- 
phate: One of these latter, after he 

ad been unfastened, to all appearance, 
dead, unexpectedly recovered, and was 
seen, twenty years afterwards, by Sir 
Barry Close, a powerful, healthy-look- 
ing horseman. 

Bakerapéta is a village of moderate 
size. Before reaching it an extensive 
plain is passed. 

(@) Kadapa.— Kadapa (Cuddapah) 
signifies in Telugu “a doorway,” and 
here means “the gate of Tripetti,” 
Kadapa being on the way to that sacred 
spot, The word is written Kurpa by 
Wilks, and wrongly derived by Hamil- 
ton from the Skr. Aripd, ‘‘ mercy.” It is 
a large town, a civil and military station, 
and the capital of a Collectorate which 
has @ population of 1,451,921 inhabit- 
ants. 


The Cantonment in lat. 14° 28', long. 
78° 52’, is situated on a gentle declivity, 
507 ft. above the sea, and nearly in the 
centre of the Collectorate. It is bounded 
on the E. by the Bogawanka river (called 
in the Trig. map, Boogoo, but properly 
Bogga-vanka: bogga, “a fountain,” 
vanka, “a rivulet,”) and over which 
a bridge has just been completed. This 
stream separates it from the town of 
Kadapa, whence it is distant about 3 
miles; on the W. it is bounded by 
an extensive and open plain, stretch- 
ing with little interruption to Gutti ; 
on the N. by the Ballari road, some 
cultivated ground, and a large tank ; 


and on the S. by a road on its 
left flank, and by cultivated ground. 
There are two barracks for Euro- 


peans, and spacious lines for native 
infantry, of which there are generally 
about 1000 men at this station, The 
climate is excessively hot and dry. The 
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wind blows generally from 8.W. to W. 
and N.W. fon arch to Oct., and 
denne the rest of the year from N.E. 
to S.E. In Jan. and Feb. it often 
shifts from N.E. to 8.W., W., and 
N.W., and is usually strongest in March 
and April. Showers fall from April to 
November, at first attended with severe 
thunder-storms. March, April, May, 
and June are the hottest months; Nov., 
Dec., and Jan. the coolest. The greatest 
fall of rain is generally in Sept. and 
Oct. Owing to the great heat, the 
climate is unfavourable to the European 
constitution, and fevers in particular are 
rife from the end of June to October. 
During the hot season the high 
table land of Madanapalli (Mudden- 
pilly) and adjoining range of hills, 56 
miles to the S.W., form an agreeable 
retreat from Kadapa, and exhibit a de- 
lightful contrast both in climate and 
scenery. The temperature on these hills 
seldom exceeds 87° during the day, and 
the nights are refreshingly cool, while 
the place abounds in fruitful gardens, 
shady clusters of trees, and green valleys. 
The gardens produce grapes both green 
and purple, as well as peaches, straw- 
berries, apples, and guavas. The plain 
of Kadapa, on the contrary, is encircled 
by mountains, which add to the sultri- 
ness of the atmosphere. Those to the 
W., being more than 30 miles distant, 
do not so much affect it, but those on 
the N.E. and E. being within from 3 to 
8 miles, have the most injurious influ- 
ence. These latter are the Nalla Malla 


and the Lanka Malla ranges, and turn | 


beyond Kadapa in a 8.E. direction to- 
wards the famous hill-shrine of Tripetti. 
Their formation is clay slate, sand- 
stone, quartz rock, silicious and arena- 
ceous schist, with a few hills of blue and 
grey limestone. The base of these rocks 
Is granite. To the W. the Sondar or 
Sandér and Kampli ranges have a some- 
what parallel direction. A bluelimestone, 
imbe ding iron pyrites, occupies a large 
portion of the Kadapa plain, where it 
occurs in beds dipping generally at an 
angle of 6° to the KE. Granite is found 
in clustered and dome shaped masses, 
often crowned with tors and logging- 
stones. Near ChinnGr, about 7 miles 
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from the town of Kadapa, on both banks 
of the Pennfr river, which here washes 
the base of a hilly range, whose greatest 
elevation is about 1000 ft., are the once 
famous diamond mines. These mines 
are surrounded by cultivated fields, and 
have the appearance of heaps of stones, 
and pits half filled with rubbish. The 
mines are said to have been worked for 
several centuries, and sometimes stones 
of a considerable size were found. They 
are always met with either in alluvial 


; soil or rocks of the latest formation. 


Heyne thinks they are by no means yet 
exhausted. Hence, and from the vicini 
of Gutti, were brought the celebrat 
Golkonda diamonds; the province of 
Golkonda itself not producing any. 

Hodape was for many years the capital 
of an independent Pathan state, and many 
old Path&n families still reside there, who 
speak the Hindastanf dialect with re- 
markable purity ; but the prevailing lan- 
guageis Telugu. The principal products 
of the surrounding country are indigo 
and cotton. 

(0) Tdpéta or Tadrpatri (vulg. Ta- 
putla), is close on the Pdpaghns (Pau- 
pugny) “guilt-removing,” river, which 
rises In Maistr, in lat. 13° 30’, long. 
77 50’, and, after a course of 130 m. 
flows near this place into the N. 
Pennér. On the opposite bank to 
Tapéta, and about 3 miles from it, is 
the town of Kamalapur, capital of a 
taluk, and a place of some importance. 
The WN. Penndr flows close to it on the 
E. This river rises in MaisGr in lat. 13° 
23’, long. 77° 43’, from a square stone 
tank in the centre of the ruined fort of 
Chandradrug, and after a course of 355 
miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 14° 38". 

The remaining stations between Ka- 
dapa and Gutti present nothing worthy 
of remark, They are all unimportant 
villages, with good and high ground 
for encamping. The road runs through 
a flat country, the black soil of which 
becomes difficult to cross in wet weather. 
There is considerable cultivation, At 
Jukalcheru (prop. Zaggula-cheuru) there 
is a fort. 

(f) Gutti (Ghooty) is a place of re- 
markable strength. We first hear of it 
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during the reign of Aurangzfb, when it 
formed part oa small state held by 
the predecessors of the Shahnar family, 
who were dispossessed in 1758 by the 
Marftha partizan chief, Murari Rao. 
It was en from this chieftain in 
1776, by Haidar ’Alf, after a siege of 
upwards of 9 months, and Murari R&o 
was sent prisoner to Seringapatam, and 
afterwards to Kabul Drag, where he 
died. His family were all put to the 
sword, by command of Tipa, in 1791. 
The fort is composed of a number of 
strong works, occupying the summits 
of a circular cluster of rocky hills con- 
nected with each other, and enclosing 
a space of level ground forming the site 
of the town, which is approached from 


the plain by two breaks or openings, 
fo fortified gateways to the 9. 
and N.W., and by two footpaths across 


the lower hills, communicating through 
small sally-ports. An immense smooth 
rock, rising from the N. limit of the 
circle, and fortified by gradations sur- 
mounted by 14 gateways, overlooks and 
commands the whole of the other works, 
and forms a citadel which famine or 
treachery alone can reduce. When it 
was taken by Haidar, the supply of 
water had failed, and the garrison were 
compelled by thirst to surrender them- 
selves unconditionally. A small detach- 
ment of Sipahisis kept at Gutti. Thence 
to Handé Anantapur, a large town, and 
formerly the capital of a race of petty 
Hindé Rajas, is 31 m. 4 f,, and, if 
the traveller has abundance of time, he 
may visit this place as a specimen of a 
Hindé baronial residence. There is 
also a tank worthy of inspection ; and it 
is said by Wilks (p. 5) to be the boun- 
dary town between the Kanarese lan- 
on the W., and the Telugu, on 

the E., though in point of fact the 
Kannadi or Kanarese is spoken in many 
laces E of it. The stages are from 
i M. F. 
127 
865 
pur, 8. & ¢. 10 0 
The intermediate statio mode- 
rately-sized villages, with good encamp- 
ing ground, excellent water, and supplies. 
Handé Anantapur (prop. Handé 
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Ananta- Puram, “The eternal cit: 
of Handé,”) was anciently calle 
Ananta-Sagaram. It was built a.v. 
1364, by Chikkapa Wadeyar, chief 
minister of Bukka Rayulu, Raja of 
Vijayanagar, or, in the mules cor- 
ruption, eejanuggur. This Chikappa 
raised an embankment so as to stop, 
at Devarakonda, the river P&ndu, 
which rises in the Kambu-giriswami 
hills. To the lake thus formed he 
made two outlets, at each of which 
he built a village. The village on the 
W. outlet he called after his lady, 
Ananta Sdgaram, or “ Ananta’s sea.” 
Some time after this, Chikkappa died. 
The lake, owing to heavy rains, burst 
its embankments, when Musalamma, 
the seventh and youngest daughter-in- 
law of Basi Redd a farmer, who dwelt 
at Bukka Raya Samudram, the village 
at the E. outlet, was offered as a sacri- 
fice, being built into the gap. In 1569 
a.p., Anantapur, together with all the 
surrounding districts and Ballari, was 
bestowed by the Rajé of Vijayanagur 
on Handé Hanumappa N&yudu, who is 
said to have defeated the Muhammadan 
kings of the Dakhan, and tohavetaken the 
Nizam Sh&hi king prisoner, for which 
services he was liberally rewarded. He 
was originally chief of Sonnalapuram. 
His grandson, Malakappa Nayudu, built 
a palace at Anantapuram, and took up his 
residence there, and thenceforward, from 
his family name, it was called Handé- 
Anantapuram. The descendants of this 
family were afterwards mercilessly 
hanged on hooks by Tip@, near the 
town. There is no place of importance 
between Gutti and Ballari. e road 
runs almost due W.; is good, and sup- 
plies are plentiful. 

(g) Ballari (erroncously derived by 
some from the Skr. Bala, name of a 
demon, and ari, “foe,” “Foe of 
Bala,”—a name of Indra, but written 
by Hamilton Valahari), in lat. 15° 8, 
long. 76° 59’, with a population, in 
1836, of 30,426, is the capital of the 
Collectorate of the same name, which, 
with an area of 13,056 square miles, has 
a population of 1,229,599. (See Preli- 
minary Information “Ceded Districts.”’) 

The face of the country in this Col- 
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lectorate is generally flat and open, but 
numerous isolated mountains of granite 
are scattered over it, and it is intersected 
by many lower ranges of hills. In the 
hot season it has a sterile appearance, 
from the absence of trees and all vege- 
tation, but shortly after the rains fall in 
June, the plains become converted into 
vast fields of luxuriant grain. The open 
country is a rich black cotton ground, 
but near the hills it is of a deep red, and 
is generally thickly covered with stones, 
ot the same geological character as the 
rocks round. Granite is chiefly met with 
about Ballari, Vijayanagar, Adoni and 
Palsamudram. The principal ranges of 
hills are the Nalla Malla on the N.E. 
frontier, and the Kampli and Sanddr on 
the W. A spur from the Sandur range 
runs along the 8. side of the canton- 
ment of Ballari, and extends in an E. 
direction to Budih4l, 8 m. distant, where 
it abruptly terminates. A high point in 
this range is opposite to the fort of 
Ballari, and within 4 m. of it, and is 
called the Copper Mountain, the height 
being 1,600 ft. above the plain, or 
2,800 ft. above the sea. There is asmall 
space of table-land on the top, which 
might be made available as a sanatarium. 
The chief objections are the steepness 
of the ascent, and the necessity of carry- 
ing up supplies of all kinds, and even 
water. About 15 years ago, as a pay 
of officers were preparing to ascend this 
hill, a baggage tent pitched on the sum- 
mit was struck by lightning, and two or 
three men were killed. The copper ore 
here found is the green carbonate, in the 
state of clay, lying below the crest of 
thé S. épaulement of the hill. Excava- 
tions are still to be seen, said to be the 
remains of mines worked by order of 
Haidar ’Ali, but abandoned in conse- 
quence of the expense exceeding the 
profit. Besides copper, hematitic iron 
ore in large quantities is found, some of 
which possesses magnetic properties, 
The chief produce of this Collectorate 
is cotton. On first preparing the ground 
for this crop, and once in about every 10 
or 12 years, the soil is turned up with a 
large plough drawn by 12 or even 16 
bullocks, and traversed several times in 
different directions, until weeds and jun- 
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ted. A 


gle plants are entirely extii 
e ground 


mRe tree is then drawn over 
to break the clods thrown up by the 
plough, and it is afterwards ‘owed 
with an instrument called chinna kun- 
daka, 3 ft. square, in order still further to 
level and smooth the surface. In suc- 
ceeding thie thesmall plough, worked by 
2 bullocks, and the harrow only are 

The inhabitants are partly Telugu, 
who worship Vishnu and burn their 
dead, and partly Kanarese, who worship 
Siva, and are chiefly of the Jangam 
caste, wearing the Lingam or Phallus in 
a silver box on their breast, or tied round 
the arm: these bury their dead. There 
are also considerable numbers of Ma- 
rathas and Muhammadans: they are 
tall, stout, and well-formed, and are 
comfortably clad, 

The Fort, or fortified rock, around 
which the cantonment of Ballari is situ- 
ated, is a bare granite hill, of an ob- 
long, or rather a semi-elliptical form, 
the longest diameter of which extends 
from 8. to N. It rises abruptly from 
the plain to the height of 450 ft., and is 
about 2 m.in circumference. Viewed 
on its E. and S. sides, it presents a bold 
and precipitous aspect, and Sppents tobe 
composed of a huge heap of loose frag- 
ments, irregularly piled on one another ; 
but _on its W. face it declines with a 
pradual slope toward the plain, and ex- 

‘ibits a smooth unbroken surface, indi- 
cating that it was originally one entire 
solid mass, and that, on its more ex- 
posed aspects, it has been gradually de- 
composed by the continued action of the 
elements. At the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards to the N. is a long ridge of 
bare rugged rocks of similar formatio1 
and a short distance to the E. are sever: 
pages sleverin of the same shasaetets 

ey are allo Lear origin, and are 
chiefly composed of felspar and ferru- 
ginous hornblende, the former frequent- 
ly presenting large rhomboidal prisms, 
which strongly reflect the rays of light ; 
and the latter, disseminated through the 
rock in black shining crystals an 
nules, giving to it, when recently 
tured, a dark grey colour, but which, 
after exposure to the atmosphere, first 
assumes a dull greenish hue, and after- 
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wards a light rusty brown, apparently 
from the readiness with which this spe- 
cies of hornblende undergoes decompo- 
sition. 

The rock is defended by two distinct 
lines of works, constituting the upper 
and lower forts, both built of granite. 
In the upper one, the summit of which 
is flat and of considerable extent, stands 
the citadel, which is reputed to be of 
great antiquity, and might be rendered 
impregnable. It affords, however, no 
accommodation for troops, and is conse- 
quently never occupied except by a 
small guard. The cells for the prisoners 
are built within it, and from their ele- 
vation are at all times cool and pleasant. 
Several tanks or cisterns have been 
hollowed out in the rock, to hold rain 
water. The lower fort, which is of 
more recent construction, consists of low 
turrets, rporesaine by herb 

shape is lar; it a 
ditch nd javeied way in front; 4 
surrounds the base of the rock from its 
8.W. to its N.E. angle. It is half-a- 
mile in diameter, and within it are the 
barracks for the Queen’s regiment, and 
the Company’s European Artillery, the 
arsenal, the ordnance, and commissariat 
stores, the Protestant church, and nu- 
merous banglas for officers. The soil 
is much impregnated with saltpetre ; 
the wells within the fort are therefore 
all brackish, and the water used by the 
troops is brought from without. 

On the S. side of the fort, about 100 
yards from the rampart, is a large tank, 
with a road running along its edge. 
To the N., at the distance of about 200 
yards, is a rocky hill of ite. On 
the 8.W. the ditch is widened, and 
walled up at one end so as to form a 
tank, which is filled by the rain from the 
upper fort, and which descends from the 
rock in cascades during heavy showers ; 
and on the E. is a wide esplanade, con- 
taining the burial-ground, beyond which’ 
are the zila court, gaol, collector’s kacheri 
(cutcherry), and the houses of the princi- 

European gentry. S.E. of the fort, 
and below the embankment of the tank, 
is the péta, or native town, in which 
those who formerly inhabited the fort 
now reside, having been removed out in 
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1816, at a considerable expense to Go- 
vernment, At the head of the tank is 
the b&z4r, and about half-a-mile off is 
the cantonment, with the barracks and 
officers’ houses of the native troops. 

The climate is characterised by the 
extreme dryness of the air at all times. 
The fall of rain is less than in any other 

art of S. India; dews in general are 
light, and last but a short time, and 
there are no heavy fogs. The wind 
blows principally from the W. and 
N.W. fom ‘arch to November, and 
from the ore S.E. ae December; 
January, and February. In the hot sea- 
son a strong W. wind blows during the 
night, and about sunset, occur oppres- 
sive calms or lulls. The hottest part 
of the year is from March till the end 
of May, when the temperature is 93° in 
the shade. In the cold season the ther- 
mometer in the open air falls at times 
below 50° in the morning, and rises to 
100° at 2 p.m. in the sun. The glare 
is at all times very great, from the 
white sparkling nature of the ground, 
which, as well as the roads, is composed 
of the debris of granite rock ; and hence 
ophthalmia is very common. Thunder 
storms occur from April to July, and 
again in September and October, and a 
Pha seldom passes without the electric 
uid injuring buildings or persons within 
the fort or cantonment. 


ROUTE 26. 


MADRAS TO BALLARI, BY NAGARf, 
RACHOTI AND BALAPANGR. 334 M. 


Murrary AvtHority —To Munu- 
reddiwaripalli, after Mangalampéta: 
Officer commanding Centre Division— 
Madras. Thence to Ballari: Officor 
commanding Ceded Districts—Balluri. 

Crvin Autnority—To Kortilli river 
after Kakahir : Collector of Chengalpatt 
—Pallikarni, Thence to Munureddi- 
waripalli: Collector of N. Arcot — 
Chittir. Thence to Boundary after 
Balapantr: Collector of Kadapa — 
Kadapa. Thence to Ballari : Co:llector 
of Ballari—Ballart. 

PLACES. STAGES. 
M. F. M. F. 


PUNAMALLT, 6. &t.0... 12 4 12 4 
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PLACES, 


Hw COWRA HN POOCAD RB PNONTAH ARNE HOADHE HE WOTR ATWNOOHNRHOTHEM gD 


Koratdér, 5. 
Kékalir 

Ramanjeri 
Nellatir, 3.. 


te 


ROR CORR ROD MRO ODN DLW ONE EO 


(a) PALLIPAT. 
£d. to Arcot, le! 
x Kortilli r. 440 yds. wide 
to Chokamaddagu........ 
Kondapalli, 
Sulakallu .. 
(6) x 6. to TYUR ..... 
x 2n. to Kannagapuram . . 
Rd. to Chittir, le! S 
Kammampalli 
Gudiwdnipalli 


Mallyampalli 
Ra. to Chittur, left 
x n, to Damalcheri. 
x Puné r. to Mogralpéta 
Tellakondapalli.............. 
x Puné r. twice to MAN- 

GALAMPE'TA...... tose 
x Puné r..to Ramareddi- 


Pulicherlah 
Munureddiwéripalli 
Holeegapal 
Bolreddij 


oo 


00 CO DO 


R (Tripetti is 


haram’ 
@ GUNDLUR (Gurram 
Konda is near this) .. 
Mahal ........ 
x Bahu r. to Kalkatta 


Come comEtsOonw 


8 
FS 
o 
& 


104 


94 


44 
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x Talliéwa r. to Boiwari- 


RAJAWARIPALLI . 
Daipatla.... 
Chambargarh 
Bolreddipalli . 
x n. to Golap: 
Kammapalli . 
Mittawarlapalli. 
RACHOTI, 6. and ¢. 
x Mandawa r. to Mésapéta 
Rd. to Kadapa.. 
x 8n. to Tatéreddipalli 
x n, to Bandahalli .. 
x Maddiél #. and Raii- 
ehelae n.to Pedda Gar- 


LIS RED DIBALLT, 
Kuruvireddipalli .. 
Ganalanutlavalépalli on 
x small Ghat and » to 

Rémanapalli 
Bodibandapalli 


Vangamartaray 
Gowinda papal, 8 


PU ‘ACR. HARAM . 
Daivaragudu 
Chakrapi mata ve 
We alndupa hi 

omér Kalwoy to 88: 

* nalwélépalli one 

x Vapeghnt to Kumba- 


VAIMPALL 
x n. to Nandipall 
x 2n.to Tétimagalapalli 
x 2n. to Sakaleru ......... 
x 2n. to GOLALGUDUR 
x n. to Chintallagutar... 
x 2n. to Ulimilla . 
x 4n. toR& alapur 
x4n. toBALAPANU: 
x n. to Boun 
mae . 
Agrahéram 
x 8. to Simm: 


Chitrawati r. r. 5. 
Dol. b. ee 
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STAGES. 


Fr 
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MF. 


101 


100 


120 


120 


10 4 
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PLACES. STAGES, 
MOP OM. 
x 2n. to Nittir 10 
x 8n.toShivanagyapalli.., 2 6 
Narranapalli ..............5 12 
SANNAGALLAGUDUR 17 87 
x 2n. to Gandlapadu...... 23 
Tippareddipalli . 22 
x 2m. to Tarpatri 22 
Pennarr.r.b. . 06 
Do., 2. b. 03 
Boundar: 12 
SUKALUR 10 #102 
Vaimalpada 101 101 
Jakalcheru . u7z7udz 
Gutti, 5. & t. 0 72 72 
Aminapalli 14 114 
Gundukal, 3. 81 81 
Gaddakal, 3. 104 104 
Paramadavenhalli, 131 1381 
Ballari, 6, & po. ... 91 91 
334 0 


This Route is the same as the pre- 

ing as far as N&garf; after that it 
takes a direction a little to the W., 
running parallel with it by Gutti, at a 
distance on the average of about 20 
miles. 

(a) Pallipat is a small village, with a 
large tank. To the left of the road be- 
tween it and Nagari, runs the Kortilli 
river as far as Naddiam. The road itself 
crosses a red soil for some furlongs, and 
then enters the bed of a river, which is 
very sandy. After 5 m. of a low and well 
cultivated country, hills are close on the 
right for the next three, and thence the 
country is open to Pallipat. 

(8) This is a hamlet much smaller than 
Pallipat. The country during the first 
half of the stage is open and cultivated ; 
but after that hilly and wooded, except 
near the road. 

Pennamir is a village of moderate 
size; Wudalwdldpalli avery small ham- 
let. The road from Pennamur to R4ja- 
waripalli is very bad. At Mangalam- 
péta, which isa small village, it becomes 
a little circuitous for a short distance, in 
order to avoid the Ddmalchert Ghat, 
which is impassable by earts. The 
stage from Démalcheri to Pilér is thus 


* For remarks referring to this and follow- 
ing stages see Route 25. 
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lengthened about 4 miles, the direct 
distance being 16m. 7f. 

(6 Pilér or Pillier is a large place, 
with a good bazar. The Pinchi river 
supplies the town with water. From 
this place the Pagoda of Tripetti, which 
is about 20 miles distant, may be conve- 
niently visited. 

(@) Gundtir,—This is a large village 
1m. 2 f. to the left of the road. Water is 
supplied from the Bahuriver. There is 
a road hence by the Namma or Dumbra 
Gh&t, which, however, is quite impas- 
sable. Hence Gurram Konda (from . 
Telugu, gurramu, ‘horse,’ onda, 
“hill,” “horse hill”), 8 m. distant to 
the W., may be visited. The mountain 
of Gurram Konda is one majestic, almost 
perpendicular, mass of granite, towering 
to the height of about 800 or 900 ft. 
The rock is throughout naked, and its 
convex summit is crested with a strong 
fortification, constituting a formidable 
hill-fort, inaccessible, save on the E, 
face, where a narrow difficult pathway 
winds through a defile of projecting 
rocks, which, through the disintegrating 
influence of ages, have been rent from 
the mountain. Here once stood the 
capital of the district of Gurram Konda 
(at present comprehended in that of 
Kadapa), but now a heap of shapeless 
ruins, the haunt of beasts of prey, such 
as jackals, hyenas, ete., and the source 
of deadly malaria; the noxious influence 
of which is seen in the sickly and drop- 
sical appearance, the premature senility, 
the anasarcous extremities and enlarged 
spleens, of the squalid and thinly scat- 
tered population of the surrounding 
country ; which, hong much more 
elevated than that of Rachoti, is over- 
grown—particularly between the hills— 
with low dense jungle, while the country 
about Rachoti is perfectly open and free 
from underwood. The natives complain 
of the water, too, being bad; and it is 
certainly much imbued with saline par- 
ticles. “ The fortress Gurram Konda 
was besieged in 1791 by the Nizam’s 
army, assisted by a small British detach- 
ment, which stormed the lower fort with- 
out much loss, and was afterwards ordered 
S. to join the grand army. Some troops 
were left to garrison the lower fort and 
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blockade the upper, under the command 
of one of the Nizfim’s generals, who was 
shortly afterwards attacked by the eldest 
of Tipd’s sons, totally routed and slain. 
Haidar S4hib then threw supplics into 
the upper fort, and retired with complete 
success. In 1767, it had been surren- 
dered to the Marathas by Mir ’Ali Riza 
Khan, the brother-in-law of Haidar 
‘Ali. The Mfr's grandfather had re- 
ceived it from the court of Golkonda; 
and his son again had been dispossessed 
by the Pathan Nuwab of Kadapa, and 
reinstated by the Marfthas. In 1768, 
however, Mir ’Ali Riza returned to his 
alliance with Haidar ; but, in 1770, his 
nephew, Sayid Sahib surrendered Gur- 
ram Konda to the Mar&thas under 
Trimbak Rao, after a siege of two 
months; but it was again reconquered 
from them by Tip three years after, 
and held by him until his fall. 

After passing the hamlet of Rajawari- 
palli, Rachoti is the next large village. 
Likireddipalli again is a small hamlet; 
Surupu Agrahdram, a cluster of villages. 
Vaimpalli and Baldpdnir are both large 
villages; the intermediate one, Golal- 
gudir has about 100 houses. Yellanir 
‘and Sannagallagudir are both large 
villages. For the remaining places, see 
the preceding Route, 


ROUTE 27. 


MADRAS TO BALLARI, BY ARCOT AND 
PALMANER, 340M. 2} F. 

Mizitary AurHorirr—To Palma- 
nér: Officer commanding Centre Divi- 
sion—Madras. Thence to Ramasamu- 
dram : Officer commanding Ceded Dis- 
tricts—Ballari. Thence to boundary 
after Bagaipalli: Officer commanding 
Maistr Division—Bengalir. Thence to 
Kogirra: Officer commanding Ceded 
Districts—Balldri. Thence to boundary 
after Tirumani: Officer commanding 
Maistr Division—Bengalir. Thence to 
Ballari: Officer commanding Ceded Dis- 
tricts—Balldri. 

Civ Avtuortry — To boundary 
after Balchetti Chattram: Collector of 
Chengalpatt — Pallikarni. Thence to 
Dboun after Palmanér: Collector of 
N. Arcot—Chittir. Thence to Ramasa- 
mudram: Collector of Kadapa—Kadapa. 
Thence to boundary after Bagaipalli : 
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Sup. of Bengalir—Bengalir. Thence 
to boundary after Kogirra : Collector of 
Ballari—Balluri, Thence to boundary 
after Tirumani: Sup. of Bengalir— 


Bengalur. Thence to Balléri: Col- 
lector of Ballari—Ballari. 
PLACES, STAGES, 

MP. OM. P. 
PUNAMALLY, b.&t.0.12 4 124 
Shriperambudur, 6. &t.0. 13 0 18 0 
Raja Chattram, &........... 142 142 
Balchetti Chattram, 4..... 10 2 102 
Wocheri Chattram, 4...... 80 80 
Arcot, 6. & p. 0. . 12 6* 126 
Sairkad 974 9 7k 
Narharipéta, 5. 80 80 
Chittar, 6. & t. 0. 94 9 4 
Bairipalli 67 67 

76 76 

1L 33 11 33 

014 

17 

265 

o4 

~ 13 

x dryn.to LINGAPURAM 3 5 10 13 
Basapuram. 32 
Kulupalli_. 37 

23 84 

13 

17 

16 

14 

17 

16 

56 157 
Yerrataimanpalli .. 30 
x n. to Timbaéla 36 
Rontir,............ 07 
YAICHAMPALLLI. 21 965 
Ariguntah . 20 
Allatam.. 34 
Appireddi alli 23 
Ulawalwadi 20 
CHINTOMAD 24 123 
Timmasamudram 12 
Sorpal . 20 
Sandapalli 11 
Battalpalli 27 
GUNTALGURKT 11 83 
Darrupalli ... 32 
Venkatampalli 22 
TAIKUPALLI.. 22 76 

*For remarks relating to this and six fol- 


lowing stages see Routes 7 and 9, 
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Papireddipalli. 
Ra. to Gutti. 
Ranga alli .. 
JAULIPETA 
Sumpalli ........ 

x , to Turukulputra 
KOGIRRA, 6... 
Ragimakulapalli 
x n. to Ramehtr, 


PAIRUR,6é .. 
Conettinainip4lliam 
x n. to Anantapuram . 


x Pennarr. 220 yrds. wide 
to RAMPURAM ....... 


x n. to Kauperlap: 
x n. to GO. By seeesenes 
x Siareddi n, to Ganga- 


oo 


mre RE 
ene Aoae 
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113 


61 
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100 
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x ditto to BELLAKUPA 
x 4n. to Pengalpédu...... 
x 2n. to Malliam 
Nagayapalli 
x n. to TUMAGANUR. 
Garudacheru ..... 
x_n. to Minapalli.. 
Bidurakonattam 


iJ 
e 
Q 
8 
‘7 


oF 
at 


APO” D 


oo 
x 


~s 
a 


Huggidir. r.d. ., 
Dit Lb 
enganpalli... 
Hansarudram 
x_n, to Kurubahalli 
eee “ 
x n. to Bobagunt 
x n, 220 yds. wide 
nihalu .... 


aes) 


93 


HO WOMHOOH NEHER OOm MONE 


SCY SCOMMOMABAWOOANT 


x do. do. to Gu joins 
Péta begins, pass through 


it to 
BALLARI, E. gate,b.&p.0.10 82 
340 23 
The road to Palmanér has already 
been described (Routes 7 and 9), Avery 
bad road, over a white clayey soil, leads 
through the village of Lingapuram to 
pungendt, a large fortified town, the 
residence of a petty R&jé, whose palace 
is open to all gentry. To this towna 
district is attached, 2-3rds of which were 
acquired by the British Government in 
1799, In 1806 this district, comprising 
60 large villages and 676 hamlets, was 
pt under the management of the col- 
lector, not owing to the misconduct of 
the Raja or Péligar, but as an experi- 
ment; and the sum collected during this 
period was made in 1816 the basis of a 
permanent settlement. The gross re- 
venue was about 12,000/. a-year. 
The road continues bad for the next 
7 stages to Kodir. Chintomanipét is 
a large place with upwards of 200 shops. 
From Kogirra to Rampuram the road i 
tolerably good, but thence to Ballari it 
is bad, particularly in wet weather, when 
the black soil becomes almost impassable. 
There is no place of importance on the 
route which, after Chintomanipét, runs 
arallel to the preceding, at an average 
Biatance of 50 miles to the W. 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
Preliminary Information. 


1. Bounparrgs AND GeNERat Aspect OF THE Division—SvuB-DIVISIONS AND 
CureF Towns.—2. Historica, Skerco—Castes—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE 
Natives. 


1. Bounparizs AnD GeneRAL Aspect oF THE DivisioN—SvuB-DIVISIONS AND 
CHIEF TOWNS. 


This division, lying between lat. 8° 5’ and 12°, and long. 76° 12’ and 79° 56’, 
is bounded on the N. by the S. division of Arcot, Maistr, and S, Malabar, and on 
the other three sides by the sea. Itis somewhat of a triangular shape, the base 
being towards Maistr, and the apex Cape Komorin. The W. Ghats, i 
through it from N. to 8., divide it into two vastly unequal parts, Tiruvankodu 
{Travancore} on the one side to the W., and the remainder of the division to 
the 

Sub-divisions.—The 8. division is subdivided into the following Collecto- 
oimbatar, Madura, Tinnevelli, Salem, Trichin&palli, and Tanjir, and 
the semi-independent state of Tiruvankodu (Travancore). These Collectorates are 


again sub-divided as follows :— 
1, Kormpartér. 

Téluke or Districts. Chief Towns, Distance from one 
1. Nilgiris Utakamand rT +) 343 7 
2. Kolligal Kolligal 96 
3. Satyamangalam Satyamangalam 42 
4. Danaikenkété Sirumuga 24 
6. Andivir Bhavanigudal 62 
6. Cheytir Cheytr 30 
7. Yirdd Yirdd 59 
8. Peranduré Peranduré 48 
9. Koimbatiér Koimbatér fig 306 

10. Paladam Paladam 23 

11. Kangiam Kangiam 43 

12. Dharapuram Dharapuram 51 

13. Karir Kartr 80 

14. Palachi Palachi 24 

15. Chakragari Udulmalkéta 42 

The direction taken is from N.W. to 8.E. 
2. Mapura, 

Taluke or Districts. Chief Towns. Distance from roe eee ; 

1. Tyampalli Palné 64 

2. Tondikombu Dindigal 39 7 259 23 


3. Nellakoté Nellakoté 25 
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Téluks or Districts. Ohief Towns. Dieta FeO en 


m Madras. 
uM MOF. 
4, Médakolam Madura rh 280 6 
5. Tirumangalam Tirumangalam 12 
6. Mailir Maihir 17 
7. Ramgadi Kaurapatti 65 
8. Tenkarré Tenkarré 46 
3, TINNEVELLI. 
Tatuke or bistricts. Chief Towns. Bo nee ay, Distance from, 
1. Shankarnakoil Shankarnakoil 34 
2. Tenkashi Tenkéshi 30 
3. Brahmad4sam Ambasamudram 17 
4. Sharmadevi Sharmadevi 10 
6. Nelliambalam Tinnevelli i 377 
6. Strivaiguntam Strivaiguntam 7 
7. Panchamal Trichendir 35 
8. Vedugramam Pudugramam BS 
9. Satur Satir 46 
10. Uttapandaram Uttapandaram 28 
11, Nagunari Nagunéri 18 
12. Valiir Valiar 26 
13. Shrivalliputdr Shrivalliputar 55 
4, Sarem. 

‘Téluks or Districts. Chief Towns, Teuntgnce:_.. / Diatance from 
1. Hosar Hosar. 92 
2. Denkenkéta Denkenkéta 76 
3. Krishnagadi Krishnagadi 65 
4, Tirupatiar Tirupatiar 70 
6. Dharampuri Dharampuri 42 
6. Tengarakéta Utangadi 50 
7. Womalir Taramangalam 14 
8. Salem Salem ” 193 
9 Ahtir Ahtir 32 
10. Shankaridrug Shankaridrug 23 
11. R&zipur (Raizepoor) Razipur 15 
12. Trichengéd Trichengéd 29 
13. Namkal Namkal 31 
14, Parmatti Parmatti 40 


5, TricninfPaLu. 


Taluks or Districts. Chief Towns. from Trichingpallt. nara 
1. Toritr Kanantr 22 

2. Valkondapuram Parembalér 33 

3. flur Kilapalur 32 

4. Wudiarpalliam Jainkondasholapuram 68 

5. Vittikatti Kulatalé 21 

6. Museri Museri 22 

7. Lalgudi Lalgudi 12 

8. Konad Trichin4apalli 5 198 
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Taéluks or Districts. 


. Tiruvadi 
. Papanasham 


Kumbhakonam 
Myaveram 


. Shealli 


Tranquebar 


. Kodavasel 

. Tiruvalir 

. Kivalar 

. Pattakéta 

. Manargudi 
. Titrapundi 
. Nannellam 
. Kotallam 

. Peralem 

. Valengaman 


Distance from Tanjar to Madras 


7. Trruvankopu (TRAVANCORE), 


‘Téluks or Districts. 


. Agasteshwar 


Tovanla 


. Kakkolam 


Yeranfl 


. Vellavenkod 

. Neyattenkaré 

. Trivandram 

. Nedduvenkad 

. Sheranksl 

. Kolam (Quilon) 


Kernsgapallt 
artigapalli 


5. ane lapalli 

. Kotarakaré 

. Pathénapuram 
. Kunatir 

+ Mavalikaré 

. Chenganér 

. Tiruvalla 

. Kottiam 

. Changanacheri 
. Minachel 

. Toduwala 

. Yaithmanér 

. Shertallé 

. Vyekam 

. Piravam 


Muattupalla 


6. TansGz. 
Chief Towns. rane. 
uM 
Tiruvadi 7 
Papanasham 13 
Kumbhakonam 22 
Myaveram 43 
Shealli 54 
Pariar 58 
Kodavasel 32 
Tiruvalar 36 
N&gapatanam 49 
Pattakéta 27 
Manargudi 22 
Titrapundi 38 
Nannellam 40 
Kotallam 38 
Peralem 44 
Valengamin 24 


Chief Towns, Tyetanderacs- 
Mol 
Shushindram 44 
Pudupandi 40 
Kakkolam, or 31 
Palpanapuram } 
Yeranil 82 
Kulatoré 23 
Neyattenkaré 12 
Trivandram 
Nedduvenkad W 
Sherankfl 20 
Kolam (Quilon) 42 
Karnagapalli 54 
Kartigapalli 70 


Amballapalli (Aleppee) a 
Kotarakaré 


Pathanapuram 54 
Kunatir 50 
Mavalikaré 68 
Chenganir 72 
Tiruvalla 78 
Kottiam 94 
Changanacheri 82 
Laulam and Paulipét 108 
Toduwali 122 
Yaithmandr 92 
Arriadu 92 
Vyekam 109 
Piravam 119 
Muattupalli 129 
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Distance from. 
jadras. 


aM. 


194 2 


Distance 
‘Madras. 


467 
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Téluks or Districts. Chief Towns. Pistance from Distance 
a9, {Roamans and | Perambaulér 1 
30. Allangéd Allengéd 134 
31. Parraar Parrair 34 


Shenkotta, including “4 Oui 
32. {stuticnielar 8} Shenkotta (vid Quilon) 90 


2, HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


‘We know from an ancient Tamil MS. in the Mackenzie collection, and from 
other sources, that Koimbatir formed the chief and central part of the once 
owerful kingdom of Chera, Sera, or Kangiam, The principality may be 
Reseribed as bounded on the N. by the hills which form the 8. limit of Maisar, 
on the E. by Salem and Dindigal, on the 8S. by the Pandyan kingdom, and on 
the W. by the ocean. Its limits, however, were afterwards extended much further, 
and at times are said to have reached even the Narmada river and the sea of 
Coromandel. The antiquity of the empire is proved by what we read in Ptolemy 
of the Carura Regia Cerebothri, in which, with a slight allowance for the altera~ 
tion of sounds to be expected in a foreign writer, we recognize the Cheras Kardr, 
still a city in that locality, and Cherapati, “the sovereign of Chera.” The MS. 
above-mentioned, gives a list of 28 monarchs, who ruled the Chera country from Shri 
Vira Raja Chakravarthi, of the Solar race and Reddi tribe, born at Skandapura, a 
city somewhat to the W. of the Gajalhatti Pass, down to Malla Deva Raya the 
IL, who died about the end of the 9th century, a.p., and in whose reign Shri 
Ranga pattanam (Seringapatam) was founded by a person named Tiru Mall. 
The names given are too few to cover the number of years allotted to this dynasty, 
for the fifth king is said to have made a grant of land in a.p. 82. Still we may 
accept the catalogue as an approximation to the truth. The 7th king is said to 
have been converted from the Jaina to the Saiva faith by the celebrated Shan- 
karachérya, and after his conversion to have conquered the Chola, Pandya, 
Kerala, and Malayfla countries. The 10th king made the great city of Dala- 
vanpura or Télakad his capital. It was built on the N. bank of the Kavéri, 30 
miles E. of Seringapatam, on the frontiers of Maisar and Salem, and was called 
the S. Gaya. It is now buried in sand, but a single magnificent temple and some 
ruins attest its former greatness. About 900 a.v., Vijaya Raya ‘Aditya Varma, 
who had been installed as king of the Chola country at Panjir. conquered Chera 
and took T4lak4&d, the capital. He may, therefore, be reckoned as the 29th 
monarch of the Chera country. The next king, Vira Chola Rfya, built the 
Kanaka, or golden hall, at the pagoda of Chelambram, after having seen Shiva 
and Pfrvatf dancing on tho sea shore. The 34th king, Ari Vari Deva, ruled 
over Chola, Chera, Dravida and Karnata. He conquered the Kerala country 
also, and his standard was carried victoriously to the Godfvarf and Narmada. 
With his reign, a.p. 1004, the notice of the Chola dynasty in the MS. alluded 
to concludes, and proceeds to the Bellala. 

Chola kings appear to have ruled the Chera country, after the conquest in 
900 a.p., about 160 years. In 1058, Ari Vari Deva, the Chola king, was slain by 
the forces of the Chalukya Raja, whose territories he had invaded. Then arose a 
new dynasty, the Bellala or Hoyisila kings, the first of whom established himself 
at Télakad 1069 a.v. The capital was subsequently transferred to Dwfra 
Samudram, 105 miles N.W. of Seringapatam, which was built in 1133, and 
destroyed in 1326 a.v., by Kafar, general of Allahu’d-din, The seat of govern- 
™ment was then transferred to TonGr, or Y&dava-puri, 12 miles N. of Scringa- 
patam; but, in 1343, Vijayanagar was founded on the banks of the Tunga 
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Bhadra, and the R&j&s of that place soon subverted the Bellala kings. After the 
decline of Vijayanagar, Koimbatar fell under the power of the Maisar Rajés, and 
subsequently formed a part of Haidar and Tipd’s dominions, from the latter of 
whom it passed to us in 1799 a.p. 

Madura was the capital of the regio Pandionis, mentioned by Ptolemy. It is 
supposed that this region was peopled soon after Rama’s expedition to Ceylon, by 
pilrims to the scene of his exploits; and Professor Wilson conjectures the 

‘’andyan principality to have been an organized state as early as six centuries 
before the Christian cra. Its history is made up of wars with the Chera and 
Dravid kings. About the 10th century a college was founded at Madura, which 
scems to have had considerable influence on the language and civilization of the 
Tamil people. At last, hemmed in by the growing power of the Chera and Chola 
kings, and by the growth of the Ramnad principality, the Pandyan kingdom 
shrank into a small chieftainship tributary to the Bellala sovereigns of Maisur, and 
afterwards to Vijayanagar. The dynasty of the Madura Naiks commenced about 
A.D. 1420, of whom Tirumala N&ik was the most celebrated. He succeeded in 
1623, and magnificent edifices still attest his riches and his taste. In 1731, on 
the death of Vijaya Ranga Chokanath Naik, a dispute took place as to the succes- 
sion, as the Naik dicd childless, His wife, however, Minakshi Ammal, adopted 
Vijaya Kumara, a descendant of a younger son of Tirumala Naik, and assumed 
the Regency. Bhangiru, the father of the adopted child, claimed the chiefship for 
himself, and the dispute being imprudently referred to Dost ’Ali, the Nuwab of 
Arcot, Chanda Sahib, the son of Dost ’Ali, after some hypocritical proceedings, 
made himself master of the territory. Then followed the war of the Karnftak. 
In 1781, the English government appointed its own collectors, to realise the 
revenue assigned by the Nawab to his foreign allics, and thus the Pandyan king- 
dom became merged in the rapidly extending territories of the British. Tinne- 
velli, however, is to this day called Pdndi by the natives. 

Tiruvankodu (Travancore) part of the ancient Kerala, appcars to have been for 
a very long time subject to the Chera kings. In the Kerala-Utpati, an ancient 
history of Malayilam, eighteen princes are mentioned as sovereigns before 
Cheraman Perumal, with whom, to judge by the name, which signifies “ Viceroy 
of the Chera King,” terminated the independent government of the country. 
This event is referred to the year 352 a.p. These viceroys of the Chera rulers, 
however, no doubt soon emancipated themselves. The 27th descendant of Chera- 
man, named Wanjf Martanda Perumal, added considerably to his territories by 
conquest. In 1757, he subdued, after a sanguinary and dubious conflict, the petty 
state of Kayan Kulim, or Quilon. His successor, Wanji Banla Perumal, with a 
strong force disciplined by D’Lanoy, a Flemish adventurer, made further acquisi- 
tions, but, in 1788, his progress was checked, and his country invaded by T{pu, 
who would soon have reduced him to the position of a vassal, but for the timely 
advance of Lord Cornwallis. In1799, Rama Warma Perumal became Raja: he was 
a weak prince, whose reign was little better than a succession of troubles. In 1808, 
a general insurrection of his people took place, which was put down by a British 
force under Colonel St. Leger. At the outset of the struggle, an attempt was 
made to assassinate the British Resident, which, owing to the fidelity of a 
domestic, proved abortive. The expenses of the military operations were very 
justly imposed on the State where they took place; and, agreeably to a former 
treaty concluded in November, 1795, a subsidiary force, consisting of one Euro- 
pean and three Native regiments, was cantoned at Quilon. In 1811, the Rajé died, 
and was succeeded by a princess, Lakshmi R&nf. On her accession, the Resident, 
Colonel Munro, assumed the duties of Minister, and in three years, having 
restored the finances of the country to a flourishing condition, resigned them into 
the hands of a native Diwan. In 1814, Lakshmi Rani died, and her sister acted 
as Regent till 1829, when the eldest son of Lakshmi was placed on the throne by 
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the Resident, Colonel Morison. He died in 1846, and was succeeded by the pre- 
sent Raja, Martanda Varma. 

., here are a number of petty chiefs within tho territories of Travancore, who 
still preserve some semblance of authority. Of these, the Yeddapalli Raja, who 
is the family priest of the Travancore R&jas and a Namburi brahman, possesses 
the most populous and productive territory. His spiritual influence is extensive. 
His capital, Yeddapalli, is situated a few miles N.E. of Cochin. In the 8. 
Autingal is the appanage of the eldest female of the reigning family. Near it 
is the domain of the R4j& of Killimandr, otherwise called Keil Pandéla. The 
territory of the Pandalam R&j& has been sequestered, since 1812, by the Travan- 
oore Rajé for debt due to him, This is the largest mountain chie! ship, and the 
hillsmen, who possess the S. parts of the cardamom highlands, consider them- 
selves as clansmen of this chief. The Punyatu Perumal, a highland chief, rules 
with doubtful sway a large hilly tract, peopled by migratory tribes. The British 
districts, Anjutenga and Tangancheri, near Kayan ‘Rulon, are included in the 
Heeb Collectorate, and in judicial matters are under the principal Sadr Amin 
at Cochin. 

In Travancore and Malabar the native brahmans of the country are called 
Namburis, and are regarded as having higher claims to sanctity, and as of a 
superior caste to all foreign brshmans. They claim a hereditary right to all the 
land of the country below the Ghats in this direction, affirming that it was 
bestowed upon them by the God Parshurima, when he created this part of India. 
The legend is, that he hurled his axe from the top of the Ghats, and that the 
ocean receded from the space over which the weapon flew. The newly acquired 
region was named Kerala, The Namburi br&hmans -are much sought after as 
pereciours by the Nair women; and, in particular, the ladies of the Tamuri 

4j@’s family (the Zamorin of Calicut) are always impregnated by these men. 
ane etill ossess much of the land, which they have been accustomed to cultivate 

y Slave labour. 

The Naimar or Nairs are the pure Shudras of Malabar, and all pretend to be 
born soldiers ; but they are of various ranks and professions. There are in all 
eleven classes of them, the highest being the Kiriim or Kiril Nairs. On all 
public occasions these act as cooks, which, amongst Hindus, is an infallible sign of 
transcendent rank, for every one can eat foo pre jared by one of a superior 
caste. They never marry a woman of any of the lower Nairs, except of the 
Shudra or of the Charnadu Nairs, and of these rarely. The second class of Nairs 
are the Shudra Nairs, who are farmers, officers of government, and accountants. 
They marry only in their own class; but their women may cohabit with any of 
the low people without disgrace. The third class are the Charnadu, who follow 
the same profession as the class above them. The fourth are the Villiam, who 
are farmers and also carry the pf&lkfs of the R&jis and of the Namburfs. The 
Wattakatta or oilmakers, who are also cultivators, form the fifth class; and the 
Attikourchis, also cultivators, are the sixth. The Wallakatra, barbers and 
cultivators, are the seventh class; and the Wallatera, who are washermer, the 
eighth. Ninthly, there are the Zanar Naimar, or tailors. Tenthly, the Andora, 
or pot-makers. The eleventh and lowest class are the Taragon, or weavers, whose 
title to be considered Nairs is so doubtful that, should they touch even a pot- 
maker he must wash his head and purify himself by prayer. 

The men of the three higher classes may eat together, but their women and all 
the inferior classes can eat only with those of their own class. 

The Nairs formed, before our rule was established, the militia of Malaydla, 
directed by Namburis and governed by the Rajas. They are submissive to 
their superiors, but so jealous of their own dignity and caste, that formerl; 
a Nair would instantly cut down a Ziar or Mukwar who presumed to toucl 
him, or a slave who did not turn out of his road. The Nairs worship 
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Vishnu especially, and offer bloody sacrifices to Marima and the other Saktis. 
They are excessively addicted to intoxicating liquors, and are allowed to eat 
venison, goats, fowls, and fish. The most singular of their customs has 
reference to marriage. They wed before the bride is ten years old, but after 
the first night the husband never cohabits with his wife. She lives in her 
mother’s house, or, after the death of her parents, with her brothers, and cohabits 
with any lover, or as many lovers as she chooses, of equal or superior rank. The 
Nair women are singularly beautiful, and cleanly in their Pabits as regards 
waaliny and dress. They are proud of reckoning among their paramours brah- 
mans, R&jas, or other persons of high rank. They do not sell their charms, 
but the lover commonly presents some ornaments of small value to his mistress, 
and a piece of cloth to her mother, The consequence of this strange proceeding 
is, that no Nair knows his father, and regards his sister’s children as his heirs. 
A man’s mother manages his family; and after her death, his eldest sister assumes 
the direction. Brothers live under the same roof, but if one separates from the 
rest, he is always accompanied by his favourite sister. 

This want of restraint among the women does not have any injurious effect on 
the population. To it may be, perhaps, attributed the total want of that penu- 
rious disposition natural to other Hindus. The young of both sexes vie with one 
another as to who shall look best, and while they seck to enjoy the present moment 
they are careless and indifferent as to the future. 

The Miadis may be taken as a specimen of the low outcast tribes of Malabar. 
They are reckoned so impure that even a slave will not touch them. They. are 
almost entirely naked, and wander about’ in companies of ten or twelve, keepii 
at a little distance from the roads, and on sccing a passenger they set mp owl 
like so many hungry dogs. Those who compassionate them, put down what they 
wish to give in the road and goaway. The Niadis then come and put the dole 
in baskets they always carry about with them. They speak a barbarous dialect, 
and from being always obliged to baw] from a distance to those they address, they 
have acquired a prodigious strength of voice. They refuse all labor, except that 
of keeping off wild beasts and birds from the crops, for which services they receive 
a pittance from the owners. Hunters also employ them to rouse game, but they 
are unable to kill animals themselves, except sometimes a tortoise, or, by means 
of hooks, an alligator, which they reckon delicious food. Their wretched huts 
are built in secluded spots under trecs. They worship a goddess called Maladeva, 
and sacrifice fowls to her in March. When one of them dies, all the neighbouring 
Niadis assemble and bury the body. They have no marriage ceremony. 

The Shdndrs of Tinnevelli and S. Travancore are a very numerous caste. In 
locality they succeed the Hindi Tamils of Tanjar and Madura, and fill up all 
the extreme S. part of India, extending round Cape Komorin 30 miles up Travan- 
core. Next to them come a similar tribe called I/dvas, who number 180,000, 
making in all about 700,000 souls. Their habits are thus described by the Rev. 
J. Mullens :—* Their legends declare that they came last from Ceylon, which lies 
immediately opposite to Tinnevelli; and Ravan, whom the Hindts esteem an 
unholy giant, they look on as their divine king. On his birthday is held their 
greatest annual festival. Their language is a rough uneducated Tamil, without 
any mixture of Sanskrit, and furnishes a strong proof, cognate with others, that 
these Sh&n&rs are another portion of the great aboriginal T&tar race which first 
overran the soil of India. ‘They live in a singular manner. Where no rice or 
corn whatever is to be had, they subsist entirely upon the palm tree, whose latent 
riches long experience has taught them to develope. Where the soil is favorable 
to rice cultivation, or any kind of vegetables or fruit can be purchased, the pro- 
duce of the palm forms only a part of their living. Of these two plans, the latter 
is most common on the Travancore side. The people obtain their food from the 
palm in this way: the flower of the tree is contained in a large sheath, which, 
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when cut and pressed, furnishes a considerable quantity of fresh swest juice, Tf, 
newly cut and attended to every day, the juice is deposited daily ; but if left for a 
couple of days, the juice thickens and the vessels in which it les become hard 
and cease to secrete it. This palm juice is the life of the Shénar population; 
and in order to get it regularly, they are compelled to pass their life in panel 
and incessant toil. From forty to sixty trees are required to feed one family. 
The Sh&nfr peasant furnishes himself with a large pot and several smaller ones, 
a staff with a cross at the top, and a pair of wooden pincers. Arriving at his to] 
of trees, he puts the large vessel on the ground, and hangs the small pot and the 
pincers to his waist. He next slips a small band round one of his feet, plants his 
stick against the tree, and, clasping the trunk with both arms, begins to climb. 
He first places one foot on the head of the stick; this is his start ; he then slips 
both feet into the band, which prevents them from going apart; and clasping the 
trunk alternately with his arms and his bound feet, climbs speedily to the top. 
He then cuts the bud of the tree, or plucks off a small strip; squeezes the juice 
into his little pot, presses it gently with his wooden pincers, and comes down again. 
Pouring the contents of his pot into the large vessel, he climbs another tree, and 
another, and another, until he has gone over his fifty trees. By this time, in the 
favorable seasons of the year, he has collected a large quantity of palm juice and 
returns home. In the evening he goes the same round, and thus climbs full 
@ hundred times a day. In the dry season he must climb each tree three times 
a day, but he never does it less than twice. Most Shanars take abont fifty tree 
but some climb as manyas sixty. Surely few people in the world can be reckone 
more hard-working than they. The juice taken home, the peasant’s wife boils it 
continuously over a slow fire; the enter rt is gradually evaporated, and a 
lump of coarse dlack-looking sugar is left behind. That sugar is the food of the 
people ; with the very poor it is their wealth, and it is often put into the plate at 
the communion table as an offering to the Lord. The following singwar fact 
cannot be forgotten here. Though holding in their hands, on the largest scale, 
the means of making spirits, the Shandrs, as a people, do not allow their palm 
juice to ferment; they are, hence, not at all a drunken race. The Ilévas, on the 
other hand, their neighbours in Travancore, who live on the cocoa-nut, always 
ferment palm juice, and do drink to excess.” 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Shanfrs is their religion, which is 
Devil-worship. They have no notion whatever of a Supreme God, the Creator 
aud Ruler ofthe Universe. To a very slight extent they acknowledge some of the 
Hindu deities, but only those that resemble the peculiar objects of their own 
worship; and they themselves are not Hindus by caste, birth, or religion. Their 
creed is, that the spirits of men after death continue to exist, and possess 
the power of inflicting all kinds of evil on the living. Whatever may have 
been the sex or caste of the human bei whose frames these spirits ani- 
mated on earth, the same is retained by them when disembodied, but in this 
one point they all agree, a measureless malignity, and capacity for originating 
mischief. Blessings are never prayed for from these spirits; their compassionate 
or tender feelings are never appealed to; they are, in short, fiends, and the utmost 
that can be hoped for from them is, that their malice may be appeased, go far, at least, 
as to pass over those who reverence them, and select other victims. They blast the 
crops, withhold rain, spread murrain among the cattle, ride on the storm, and 
affiict men with diseases, especially sun-strokes, madness, and epilepsy. They 
dwell in waste places, in the densest forests, and among ruins. No temples are 
ever erected to them, but the whole Shan4r country is covered with mud 
mids, plastered and white-washed, and with the figure of a devil delineated in 
front, set up to mark the spots where the le assemble for the worship of these 
revolting deities. Sometimes a thatched 8) open in front, is substituted for the 
pyramid, but both alike are called pe-kovit, ‘‘devil's-house.’’; | Some of the figures 
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represent Bhadrakdli, the Hecate of the HindGs, others have buffalo heads, but 
most commonly the pictures are those of hags devouring children. In one villa; 
the spirit of an English officer, named Pole, was the presiding fiend. The worship 
consists of dancing and sacrifice. The people collect near one of the pé-kovils, 
beat drums, and sacrifice a fowl, sheep, or goat. A man then comes forward with 
tinkling anklets, in his hand a jingling staff or bell, his long hair loose, and his 
body wrapped in a black cloth covered with figures of fiends, or in reeds orna- 
mented with red and white flowers. At the sound of horns, drums, and the dé 
tone of the devil-bow, he begins to dance. After a while he refreshes himself wit! 
a draught of the victim's blood, and then, with staring eyes and long hair streaming 
in the wind, he whirls round and round mad with excitement. In his frantic fury 
he cuts himself with the sacrificial knife, and lashes his body with a huge whip, 
while the yells of the crowd encourage his exertions. When he is thoroughly ex- 
hausted he sits down, and is then consulted, as inspired, regarding the ominous 
occurrence which has occasioned the ceremony, for it is generally some disaster 
which brings the people together. The oracle then, either by signs or muttered 
words, appoints a future day for another sacrifice, when the victim is killed and 
eaten with rice and other accompaniments. It is not easy for Europeans to get a 
sight of these ceremonies, as the natives are averse to their presence at em. 
There are some reasons for believing that this is the primitive worship of the 
aborigines of India, and that it is consequently of Prmmeval antiquity. The 
absence of caste, and the absurdity of their own belief, have probably aided the 
missionary in his efforts among the Shin&rs, and there are now considerably more 
than 50,000 of them receiving regular instruction in Christian congregations. 

Tribes of the Nilgirt Hills.—The curiosity of every traveller cannot fail to be 
excited about these singular people, differing, as some of them do, from every other 
race with which we are acquainted. At the foot of the mountains, and along the 
edge of the great forests which skirt their base, dwell the Erudars (or “ benighted,”” 
from the Tamil word erui, “darkness,”) who are divided into two classes—the 
Urali or “rulers;” and the Kurutdli, or ‘common people,” in number less than 
two thousand. Their language is a jorgen composed of a mixture of Kanarese, 
Tamil, and Malayalim, and though they are sometimes ranked as Hindus, they 
bury their dead, ‘and it does not appear that they worship any deities except the 
winnowing-fan, which they call Mahri—to which they sacrifice goats and cocks. 
They cohabit indiscriminately, have no implements of husbandry fat the hoe, sow 
but little grain, and consume quickly the ‘produce, without ever storing up any- 
thing, even for seed; and live half-famished the rest of the year upon a rile yam, 
which has hence been called the Erular root. During the winter hunger compels 
the families to separate, and the women and young children are often left alone. 
In these cases mothers frequently anticipate the doom of their infants by interring 
them alive. 

Above the Erudars, at a height of from one to two thousand feet, in the moun- 
tain clefts and glades, live another race, who call themselves Kurumbars (‘the 
self-willed”), to which their neighbours prefix the epithet mud/u, “thorn.” They 
are also called Kurds, from a Zuda word which signifies “glen.” Their ¥ 
like that of the Erulars, is a mixed jargon, and their religion, too, differs only as 
regards the sepulture of the dead, as they use cremation and interment indifferently. 
In number they do not exceed the Erudars, and are a dwarfish, sickly-looking race, 
with little or no hair, blood-shot eyes, pot-bellies, and water running from their 
mouths. The women and children wear ornaments made of wild seeds and berries, 
and the men adorn their ears with yellow straw, plaited with some ingenuity. 
Utter savages in most respects, they seem to have some knowledge of herbs. 
They draw off the sap or milk of a tree called dupa, whence they procure the 
sambarani, or frankincense, and by the use of various simples they have made the 
surrounding tribes believe that they are possessed of magical arts../ Thus, they are 
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supposed to inflict murrain on the cattle of their enemios, and this has occasionally 
led to individuals among them being murdered ; while the Badakars, the most 
wealthy people on the hills, propitiate their goodwill by gifts. 

bove the Kurumbars dwell the Kohatars, prop. Gohatars : Skr. go, “a 
cow,” and hata, “slaying,” #.e. “ cow-killers.”) ese are a strange race, having 
no distinction of caste, and differing from the tribes around them, and all other 
natives of India. They are the artizans of the hills, being smiths, potters, etc., 
and hence are called by the Zudas, Kiws, or “ mechanics.” Their villages are 
generally prettily situated on hills, and every hill thus occupied is called Kohata- 
giri, or Vulgarly Kotdgiri. They are not Hinds, but worship gods of their own, 
which they do not, however, represent by images. Barleymeal is their common 
food, but they are greedily fond of flesh. Even the half-devoured carcases of 
animals killed by the tiger or wild-dog, are to them an acceptable repast. Like 
vultures, they will follow a drove of bullocks bringing up supplies from the lower 
country, and pounce upon those that drop from exhaustion or disease. The hides 
they carefully prepare, and by the sale of them realise enough to pay the tax which 
Government exacts from them. They number about two thousand. 

The next tribe, by far the most numerous and wealthy of all, are the Badakars, 
or Vadakars, (from Badaka or Vadaka, ‘‘ the north,” these people having come 
to the hills from that quarter) ly called Burghers. They number upwards 
of ten thousand, and are divided into eight classes—but are all Hindus, of the 
Shiva sect. Their language is principally Kanarse The Tudas call them Marve, 
“Jaborers.” They are a small-limbed, short race, but straight and well-made. 
About seven generations ago, during the anarchy that ensued at the downfall of the 
Vijayanagara empire, the Badakars, then cultivators of the plain, fled to the hills. 
To the tribes already in possession they agreed to pay certain tithes for permission 
to cultivate. Thus each community of them, beside a contribution to the Tudas 
as lords of the soil, pays to the Kohatars of their district 80 measures for each 

lough of land, and about 1-60th of the produce tothe Kurumbars. The Kurum- 
bars are, moreover, residuary legatees to the Badakars, and should any of the latter 
die without heirs, his property goes to the Kurumbars, after the expenses of the 
funeral are paid. 

The last and most singular tribe of all is that of the Zudas, or, as they are 
more commonly called, Zorwvars (a Tamil term for ‘herdsmen.’) This extraor- 
dinary race, who altogether do not number one thousand, including women and 
children, style themselves “men,” and the question, “Is that a Badava or a 
Tuda 2” would with them be literally, “Is that a laborer or a man?” Ther 
divide themselves into two classes—Patkis or Terallis, who can hold all saci 
offices; and Katas or Tardas, who are the laymen. The Tudas are a singularly 
handsome race, tall and athletic, with Roman noses, beautiful teeth, and large, 

expressive eyes, They never wear any covering on the head, but their jet- 
black hair is allowed to grow to the length of six or seven inches, and forms a 
thick bushy mass of curls all round. Their women retain their good looks longer 
than the females of the low country, and many of the girls are exquisitely beautiful. 
Their dress consists of a short under-garment folded round the waist, and fastened 
by agirdle. Over this is thrown a sort of mantle, or toga, which covers evel 
part except the head, legs, and right arm. The tresses of the women are allow 
to fall in natural profusion over the neck and shoulders. Their villages, which 
they call Mortts, are fenerally situated on some lovely verdant slope, near the 
borders of a wood. ey breed no animals save the buffalo, nor do they engage 
in agriculture or any other pursuit, but wander over the hills, of which it is said 
they are the aborigines, free and unshackled. In their Mortts, their dairies form 
a separate building of superior size, which is viewed by them as sacred, and into 
which no female is allowed to enter. Their religion seems to be pure Theism ; 
idols they have none, and they regard the brahmans with contempt. They have 
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a temple dedicated to Truth, but there is no visible representation within ; in 
fact, nothing but three or four bells in a niche, to which libations of milk are 
poured out. They salute the sun on its rising, and believe that, after death, the 
soul gocs to Om-norr, “the great country,” respecting which they do not attempt 
to furnish any description. They have a sort of sacred groves called Teriris, and 
to these herds of buffalos are attached, whose milk is allotted entirely to the 
calves; and the priests of these groves are called Pdi-dl, from Tamil words 
signifying “milk-men.” They are honest, brave, inoffensive, and contented ; 
but, on the other hand, they are indolent, and do not esteem chastity a virtue. 
Their dwellings more resemble the dens of beasts than the abodes of men. A 
door about two feet high, and so narrow as almost to forbid ingress, leads to a 
dark dirty chamber, where a whole family may be found huddled together. Yet, 
even here, in spite of their rude dress and not over cleanly habits, the beauty of 
their maidens cannot be overlooked. Their symmetry of form, and the tender 
and delicate expression of their features, enable them to stand a comparison with 
the paler beauties of the West. Among the most singular of their customs is the 
sacrifice of buffaloes at their funerals, attended with a strange sort of games. 
These animals, which are of a prodigious size, and far larger and wilder than the 
buffaloes of the plain, are driven into an enclosed area by a party of young men 
armed with huge clubs, who join hands and dance a sort of circular dance among 
them. They then with shouts and blows excite the fury of the herd, and ata 
iven signal two athletic youths throw themselves upon a buffalo, and ing 
the cartilage of the nostrils with one hand, hang on to the neck with the other. 
Two or three more rush to their aid, while others strike the animal with their 
clubs, and goad them on to fury. After a time, when the buffalo is nearly 
exhausted, they fasten a bell to its neck and let it go. In this way they over- 
power the herd in succession, and then resume their Teas: which is concluded by 
a feast. The next day a similar scene takes place; but on this occasion the 
buffaloes are dragged by the sheer force of six or eight men up to a mantle con- 
taining the relics of the deceased, and there slain with a single blow from a small 
axe. In the desperate struggles of the infuriated animals to escape, the Tudas 
are often severely wounded ; Sut the courage and strength they display is very 
remarkable, and it is a point of honour for those who have first attacked an 
animal not to receive assistance. Another singular, though not unique, custom 
of the Tudas, is that of Polyandry, also found among the Nairs of Malabar and 
the hill tribes of the Himflya. The brothers of a family regularly have only one 
wife, and the same arrangement is frequently, nay, generally, adopted with others 
not related. As a consequence of this, female infanticide was formerly practised, 
and though stopped for a time by the exertions of the late Mr. Sullivan, has, it 
is feared, been again resumed. Many conjectures have been made as to the 
origin of the Zudas, but as yet no certain traces of their past history have been 
discovered, Their is quite isolated, the sounds of it are deeply pectoral, 
and it seems to have no affinity either with Sanskrit or with any other lan; 
of the East. Harkness, however, thinks it is allied to the Malay&lam, and alleges 
that it has a dual number and an aorist tense. Caldwell (Compar, Grammar) 
classes it with the Dravidian languages. 
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Sect. IT. 


For the stations to Porto Novo see 
Route 11, of which this is a continuation. 

‘Thus far the traveller’s route has been 
by the sea side, within a mile or so of 
the shore; hence it turns W. into the 
interior. Many of the chief halting 
laces, as far as Kardr, are distinguished 
Tf, the most remarkable remains of 

indG architecture, properly so called, 
which have descended to our days, so that 
this journey alone will amply repay the 
traveller for the labor and inconveni- 
ences of his pilgrimage from Europe to 
the East, and afford him materials for 
long study and reflection. 

(a) Chelambram.—At Chelambram or 
Chillambaram are the oldest pagodas 
in the S. of India, and part of these 
are gems of art. These temples are 
situated three miles §, of the Vallar 
river, and 29 miles N. of Tranquebar, 
in lat. 11° 26’, long. 79° 46’. Here 
is placed by some the N. frontier of 
the ancient Chola kingdom, the suc- 
cessive capitals of which were Uriyar 
on the Ka&véri, Kumbhakonam, and 
Tanjar. Others carry the fronticr xs 
high as the S. Pennar river, which falls 
into the sea a few miles N. of Gadalar. 
The principal temple is sacred to Shiva, 
and is affirmed to have been erected, or 
at least embellished, by a king named 
Hiranya Varna Chakravartti, or “ the 
golden-coloured Emperor,” who is said 
to have been afflicted with leprosy, and 
to have come 8. on a pilgrimage. He 
recovered at Chelambram, and built or 
rebuilt all the sacred edifices there. 
Now, since this name occurs in the 
Raja Tarangini, or Chronicles of Kash- 
mir, as that ofa king whose father con- 
quered Ceylon, it has been thought that 
it was really a Kashmir prince who 
erected these buildings or their proto- 
types, and that the said event occurred 
about a.p. 471, He is said to have 
brought 3000 bréhmans from the N. 
with him. It is added in one of the 
Mackenzie MSS, that Vira Chola Raja 
(A.D. 927-977), saw the Sabhipati, ie, 
Shiva dance on the sea-shore with his 
wife Parvati, and erected the Karak 
Sabha or Golden Shrine in honor of the 
god. There is, in fact, an old legend 
that Shiva here vanqguishcd his wife 
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Kali in dancing, and granted her as a 
boon, to sweeten the defeat, that all evil 
spirits should be banished from the 
neighbourhood, and that she alone 
should be supreme over it. Afterwards, 
Ari Vari Deva, grandson of Vira Chola 
Rajé, built gopuras and other orna- 
mental additions to the temple. Finally, 
the Chola kings, from a.p. 1695-1785, 
made many donations to the fane, and 

robably repaired and beautified it. 

ossibly, therefore, there may be re- 
mains here of the 5th century; and, 
assuredly, there is much that dates as 
far back as the 10th and 11th. Even 
Lord Valentia remarks that the archi- 
tecture has a more ancient appearance 
than that of Tanjér or Rameshwaram ; 
and Mr. Fergusson infers the same, 
independently of historical accounts, 
from its surpassing excellence. 

It is to be remarked with regard to 
all Hinda pagodas that the vimana or 
sacred shrine to which the other build- 
ings lead, is almost invariably an in- 
significant structure compared with the 
gigantic gopuras, or gateways and halls, 
which surround it. This arises, an 
acute observer informs us, from the 
original fane being thought too sacred 
to be enlarged or wodifiod The great 
temple at Chelambram is no exception 
to this rule. The adytum, or inmost 
sanctuary, cannot be profaned by Euro- 

ean eyes, but externally it consists of a 
Tow wall, surmounted with an ugly and 
prodigiously heavy curvilinear roof, tiled 
with copper. This sanctuary stands in 
an inner enclosure, which is about 
400 ft. square; and within the same 
enclosure, and just opposite, is a little 
shrine, of which Mr. Fergusson (from 
whom the chief part of this description 
is quoted), says, “It is without excep- 
tion the most perfect gem of art which 
Isawin the South. All that remains of 
it is a small porch of two pillars, about 
6 ft. in height, supporting a roof of 
richly sculptured copper, mounted on a 
stylobate, covered wath figures of men 
and women dancing and playing on 
various instruments, executed with a 
freedom and grace quite equal te any- 
thing either at Barolli or E’lara. In- 
deed, I am not certain if there is not 
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more animation in their attitudes, and 
more grace in the grouping, than in 
almost any Hindu sculpture I ever saw.” 

The inner enclosure is placed towards 
the S. end of a much larger one, which 
is 1000 ft. long N. and S., and 750 
ft. broad at the N. extremity; but 
narrows to 600 ft. at the S. end. This 
larger enclosure has four magnificent 
gopuras, of which the principal is 122 

. high, or, according to some, nearly 
200, the side pieces being huge stoncs, 
40 ft. long and 5 ft. square, covered 
with copper. The doorway, which ex- 
tends up the greater part of the height, 
is built of granite, and is ornamented as 
if it had two stories, but the building is 
solid, with the exception of a recess on 
each side of the gateway, and a stair- 
case leading to the top of the same. 
The gateway is surmounted as usual 
with a pyramid of brick. On each side 
of the entrance, about 20 ft. from the 
ground, is @ brick chamber containing 
a mutilated figure of a dw4rpalah, or 
“warder.” The four gopuras are placed 
towards the four cardinal points of the 
compass. This court is called the Hall 
of One Thousand Pillars, though in 
point of fact there are but 936, but these 
are amply sufficient to create a magnifi- 
cent impression. The columns are but 
six or eight ft. apart, as at Persepolis. 
There are six rows, then steps, then five 
rows; on each side are stone gallerics 
supported by square pillars, for specta- 
tors on festal days. The shrine of 
Parvati, Shiva’s wife, is here. The 
goddess reclines under a golden tent 
with superb fringes. The portico to 
her temple is very beautiful. Without 
this court is still another, which is, how- 
ever, unfinished, and its beauty is de- 
stroyed by its gateways having been 
converted by Haidar ’Ali and Tipé into 
bastions during the war with the Eng- 
lish. In 1760 it was surrendered to 
the British without firing a shot, but in 
1781, having been materially strength- 
ened by Haidar, and garrisoned with 
3,000 good troops, it repulsed the attack 
of Sir Eyre Coote, who was obliged to 
retire with the loss of a gun, 

The traveller's bangla at Chelam- 
bram is at-the entrance of the town. 


. 
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Tho pagoda itself is but a.short way 
from the principal street, and an avenue 
of overarching palms leads to it. The 
towers are covered with successive series 
of figures, each series about 6 fect high. 
The whole temple covers 60 acres. 
Three thousand brahmans are said to be 
supported there. 

(6) Lallangambadi (Tranquebar: prop., 
according to Hamilton, Zarangiburi, but 
rather a corruption of Tallangambadt), 
is a town of about 25,000 inhabitants, in 
lat. 11° 1’, long. 79° 55’, A Danish East 
India Company was established at Co- 
penhagen in 1612, and the first Danish 
merchantman arrived on the Coromandel 
coast in 1616, when the company pur- 
chased the village of Tranquebar with a 
small district around it, 6 m. long and 3 
m. broad, from the Raja of Tanjur. Here 
the Danes erected the fort of Dansborg, 
and the settlement increased rapidly. 
However, in 1624 the Company made 
over their charter and this territory to 
Christian IV., in liquidation of a debt 
which they owed to that monarch. In 
1807 the British took possession of this 
and all the other Danish settlements in 
India, and restored them again in 1814, 
Finally, in 1845 the King of Denmark 
ecded the territory to the English for a 
sum of money. In 1780 Haidar ’Ali 
exacted a fine of £14,000 from the 
Danish government of Tranquebar for 
supplying the Nuw&b of the Karnatak 
with arms. Tranquebar is reckoned a 
very healthy station and much cooler 
than Madras, and it has therefore been 
made a convalescent depét. The coun- 
try around is well-wooded and culti- 
vated ; the soil light and sandy. 

(c) Kumbhakonam.—A tolerable road, 
in parts heavy, leads through the villages 
of Perambdr and Satenar to the consi- 
derable town of Kumbhakonam (Comba- 
conum), from Skr. kumbhah, “a water- 
pitcher,” and konah, “a corner ;” which 
1s the capital of a very fertile district of 
Tanjur, and a Civil and Detachment Sta- 
tion. No sooner has the traveller 
crossed the Vellér river near Chelam- 
bram than he perceives the contrast be- 
tween the rich soil of the Tanjur coun- 
try he there enters and the sterility of S. 
Arcot, which he there quits, The dis- 
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trict of Kumbhakonam, situated in the 
richest part of the Tanjir province and 
intersected in all directions by the Ko- 
lerun and Kavéri rivers, presents all the 
appearance of a garden. It extends 20 
m. E. and W. 30 m. N. and S, ap- 
proaching in some parts within 10 m. of 
the sea. Here are seen luxuriant crops 
of rice and sugar-cane, varied with 
flourishing plantations of cocoa-nut and 
betel trees, plantains, etc. 

About 12m. from Kumbhakonam a 
celebrated Anakatt is thrown over the 
Vellar river, the work of Colonel Cot- 
son. Kumbhakonam itself is a town of 
about 35,000 inhabitants, extending two 
miles in length from N. to S., and one 
in breadth from E. to W., and possess- 
ing several wide and airy streets, in 
which the houses have upper stories. 
It lies thirty miles from the sea, in a 
flat country. The Kavéri and Arra- 
silliyér rivers approach the suburbs. It 
is a place of great traffic and resort for 
religious purposes. After Uriar, the 
ancient capital of the Chola kings, had 
been destroyed, as the legend declares, 
by a shower of mud which overwhelmed 
it some time in the fifth century, Kum- 
bhakonam became their chief city. From 
the ruins of ancient buildings which 
have been employed in the construction 
of those now existing in the town, and 
which appear like a purpureus pannus 
in their new position, it may be con- 
jectured that under the ‘Chola dynasty 
this city was adorned with many fine 
edifices. The temples now existing are 
not, however, of remarkable beauty, and 
in all probability do not date higher 
than the sixteenth century. In the 
principal one, dedicated to Rama, and 
now squalid with filth and disfigured 
with unsightly mud walls built up 
within, the centre aisle, 22ft. 8in. wide, 
is crossed by another of the same width 
and design, like the transept of a 
Gothic church. The designs of the 
pillars and the execution of the details 
are clumsy, and they are too thickly 
overlaid with ornaments. Some of the 
gopuras at this and the other tem- 
ples are fine, but they are, as usual, 
too vast in comparison with the build» 
ings to which they lead, In all, there 
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are about forty pagodas. There is here 
a sacred pool, which once in every twelve 
years acquires a peculiar cleansing effi- 
cacy, inasmuch as it removes all the 
corporeal and spiritual impurities of 
those who bathe in it, even those con- 
tracted in prior existences. Hence arises 
the high importance of the place to the 
Hindu devotee. 

There is a vory large gaol at Kumbha- 
konam, where sometimes 500 prisoners 
are confined. The population of the 
whole district, of which Kumbhakonam 
is the capital, may be computed at 
135,000 persons. 

Pdpandsham, the intermediate station 
between Kumbhakonam and Tanjar, is 
a large place. The road is good, and 
the water-courses and canals are every- 
where bridged. 

(4) Tanjir (prop. Tanja-ur) isa city of 
about 90,000 inhabitants, situated in lat. 
10° 47’, long. 79° 12’, 47 miles from the 
sea, in the midst of an extensive plain. 
It is the residence of a Hindi Raja, 
a descendant of Shahji, father of the 
cclebrated Sivaji. That famous Maratha 
chieftain had three sons, of whom the 
eldest, Sambhaji, was killed on service 
in the S. of India. The second, Sivaji, 
in 1664 laid the foundation of the 
Martha empire. The third, Ekoji or 
Venkaji, is said by Wilks and others to 
have conquered Tanjar; but, according 
to the Maratha accounts, as stated by 
Grant Duff, he merely succeeded his 
father, Shahji, in that province. As 
Shahji is known to have taken Porto 
Novo in 1661, it is probable that Tanjir 
fell into his power about the same time. 
We know, indeed, that he went as 
second in command of the forces of 
the Muhammadan king of Bijapur when 
Ran Dulha Khan, the general of that 
monarch, invaded the Karnatak in 1638, 
and that he was left as governor of the 
conquered provinces, residing for some 
time at Bengalér, and afterwards at 
Kolar and Balapur. We may suppose 
that he did but exact tribute of the 
Naik of Tanjar, and that his son Ekoji, 
the Ankoji of Scott, and the Venkaji of 
Grant Duff, completed what his father 
had begun. This he is said to have 
done on occasion of a war between the 
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chiefs of Tanjir and Madura, when 
he was sent by Shahjf to aid the former. 
After repulsing the Madura forces, Ekoji 
fixed a quarrel upon the Tanjur chief 
with reference to his remuneration, and, 
entering the fort with 100 horsemen as 
if for a conference, slew the Raja and 
usurped the government. Ekoji left 
three sons, Sh4hji, Sharfoji, and Tukoji, 
who succeeded to the rajéship in suc- 
cession. ‘These brothers all Toft chil- 
dren, and, after several irregular succes- 
sions, one of them, Sahuji, being 
dethroned in favor of his cousin, Pratap 
Sing, came in 1749 to Fort St. David 
and besought the English to assist him. 
There can be no doubt that the British 
government had no right to interfere; 
ut, lured by the promise of a large sum. 
of money and the cession of Devikota, 
a fort at the mouth of the Kolerun 
river, they undertook to reinstate the 
Tanjirine. Accordingly a force of 430 
Europeans and 1,000 Sipahfs, with four 
field pieces and four mortars, marched 
from Fort St. David, and on the 13th 
of April encamped on the bank of the 
river Valar. Here they were overtaken 
by the terrible hurricane, which has 
ready been described (under Giidalar). 
After an ineffectual bombardment of 
Devikota and the loss of 400 of their 
camp followers, the force made a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Fort St. David. 

In spite of this failure another expedi- 
tion was immediately undertaken, under 
Major Lawrence, who was sent by sca 
with all the Company’s available troops, 
amounting to 800 Europcans and 1,500 
Sipahis, to besiege Devikita. The fort 
was a mile in circumference, with six 
unequal sides, the walls being 18 fect 
high, built of brick, and flanked by 
projecting towers, some circular and 
some square. The English, with four 
24-poundcrs, made a practicable breach 
across the river, which they crossed on 
a raft, not without loss, The storming 
party of 34 Europeans and 700 Sipahis 
was led by Clive, then a lieutenant, who 
advanced briskly with the Europeans, 
but the Sipahis failed to support him. 
Their rear being thus left unguarded, 
the little company of English were 
charged by a body of Tanjarine horse, 
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and 26 out of the 34 were killed. Clive 
narrowly escaped being cut down, and 
ran back to the Sipahis. Lawrence 
then advanced with his whole force, and 
effected an entrance into the fort, which 
was evacuated by the enemy. After 
some further unimportant operations, 
the Governor of Fort St. David con- 
cluded a, treaty with Pratap Sing, the 
ij4 of Tanjur, by which the English 
acquired Devikéta, with territory enough 
to produce a yearly revenue of 31,000 
rupees, at the same time that the ex- 
penses of the war were reimbursed to 
them, and a pension of 4000 rupees a 
year was settled on their protegce, 
Suhuji. 

At the end of the same year Tanjar 
was besieged by the Frenvh and their 
ally, Chanda Sahib, Nuw4b of the Kar- 
natak. The Raja got rid of his as- 
sailants by agreeing to pay 7,000,000 
of rupees to the Nriw4b, and 200,000 
to the French, besides ceding to them 
the port of Karikal and 81. villages. 
The latter of these sums, and some por- 
tion of the former, were actually deli- 
vered over, when a rumour of the a 
proach of Nazir Jang’s army from Gol- 
konda induced the besiegers to retreat. 
On the 18th of July, 1758, Tanjur was 
again besieged by the French, under 
Lally, who raised the siege on the 10th 
of August, and was much harassed by 
the Tanjirines in his retreat. In 1771 
the Raja of Tanjar incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the British, in conscquence 
of an attack made by him on the chief 
of R&amnad, or, as he is generally called, 
the Marawar Polygar, and who was 
maintained by the English to be a feud- 
atory of their ally, the Naw4b of the 
Karnatak. On the 23rd of September 
of that ycar the English appeared be- 
fore Tan)4r, and on the 27th of October 
a practicable breach was reported. Be- 
fore the assault, however, the Nawab 
concluded a peace with the Rajé, on 
condition of his paying 30} s 
rupees, and restoring all the territor: 
he had taken from the Marawar chief. 
But, notwithstanding this treaty, the 
Nuwab was secretly desirous of procur- 
ing the complete subjugation of Tanjar 
to himself by means of his English allies. 
In 1773 he again instigated them to 
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advance against the unfortunate Raja, 
and on the 16th of September, after 
nearly a month’s siege, the English 
troops carried the Fort, and made pri- 
soncrs of the Raja and his family, who, 
together with the whole province, were 
handed over to the Nawab. 

But the Court of Directors disapproved 
of this unjust war, and directed the Raja 
to be reinstated, on condition of his re- 
ceiving a garrison of the Companys 
troops into the fort, providing lands for 
their support, paying tribute to the 
Nawab, and furnishing him with such 
troops as, backed by the Company’s 
authority, he might demand. It was 
added that he should contract no 
alliances with foreign powers, without 
the approbation of the English. These 
terms were acted upon, but such dis- 
putes arose in the Council at Fort St. 
David’s, pending their execution, that 
the Governor, Lord Pigot, was arrested 
by command of his own Council, and 
died_in confinement. In 1786 died 
the Raja Tulsaji, son and successor of 
Pratap Sing above-mentioned, after 
adopting a boy named Sharfoji, to the 
exclusion of his own half-brother, Amar 
Sing. The adoption, however, was de- 
clared by the English illegal, and Amar 
Sing was suffered to reign till 1798, 
when Sharfoji was pronounced legally 
adopted; and on the 25th of October, 
1798, a treaty was concluded with him 
by the Company, according to which he 
resigned all powers of government to the 
English, retaining the two Forts of 
Tanjur (where alone he could exercise 
sovercign power), and sundry palaces, 
together with an annual revenue of 
350,000 rupees, and one-fifth of the re- 
mainder of the whole net revenue of the 
country, amounting to 700,000 more, 
as well as the Danish tribute from Tran- 
quebar, about 5,000 rupees. Sharfoji 
was educated at Madras, and afterwar: 
by the missionary Schwartz, to whom 
he was sincerely attached. Indeed, the 
funcral of Schwartz was delayed in order 
that the Raj& might gaze on his face 
once more ere the coffin was closed. At 
the sight of the lifeless form of his 
guardian, the Prince was painfull 
agitated. He bedewed the corpse witl 
tears, covered it witha cloth of gold, 
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and, in spite of the defilement (accord- 
ing to Hindi belief), accompanied it to 
the grave. He was brought up among 
-Christians, yet he ever remained a Hinda 
in religion, and a munificent patron of 
brahmans. He was an accomplished 
musician and linguist, reading daily the 
English newspapers and light literature, 
and: in the management of his revenue 
he displayed the prudence, libe- 
rality, and exactness of the most saga- 
cious English nobleman. It is he of 
whom Lord Valentia speaks with so 
much praise in 1804, and Heber again in 
1826. He died in 1832, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sivaji, the late Raja, 
who died in 1855, when the dignity be- 
came extinct, and all the jewels and 

roperty of Sivaji were seized by the 
Bom any, though the R&jé left two 
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e two Forts of Tanjar are so con- 
nected that they may almost be regarded 
asone. The smaller one lies to the S., 
and near its most S, wall is the great 
pagoda. On this side also were the 
attacks of the French in 1758, and of 
the English in 1771. On the W. is a 
large tank, about 400 yds. square. On 
the N. this fort joins the larger, being 
itself about 600 yards in its greatest 
length from its most S. angle to where 
it joins the larger fort. From this 
point, again, to its most extreme N. 
wall, the larger fort is about 1,100 yds. 
long. It is of a circular form, whereas 
the smaller fortis a parallelogram. The 
walls of both are lofty, and built of large 
atones; on the corners of the ramparts 
are cavaliers; the ditch is broad and 
deep, cut out of the solid rock, and has 
@ well-formed glacis. 

The Palace of the Rdjd is in the great 
fort, almost in the centre. It is an old 
building with several lofty towers, and 
surrounded by a high wall. The great 
square, which is first entered, has never 
been finished. The passages leading to 
the Darbar, or Diwan-i-Khass, Private 
Hall of Audience, are narrow, and the 
room itself is not large, but very cool, 
as it forms one side of a square, which 
is nearly filled by a tank, in the centre 
of which is a small apartment reached 
from the audience chamber by steps. 
‘There is a library in the palace hung 
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with portraits of the Tanjar princes of 
the Maratha dynasty, from Sivaji down- 
wards. The pictures are by a native 
artist, painted on canvass from drawings 
on the walls of the palace now going to 
decay. There is a disused audience 
chamber, which was built by the an- 
cient Rajas, who preceded Ekoji. It 
far exceeds in size and magnificence that 
erected by their Maratha conquerors. 
The pillars are of black stone, lofty and 
massive; and the roof is formed by vast 
masses of the same material. It forms 
one side of a quadrangle like the other 
darbar, but is surrounded by pillars, 
and has on one side a high tower like 
the gateway of a pagoda, which adds 
reat fo tte nificence. This apart- 
ment has been disused, as the first Ma- 
ratha prince died a few days after he 
took his seat in it. 

The great Pagoda is considcred to 
be the finest specimen of a pyramidal 
temple in Hinddstan. The tower over 
the Vim4nam, or shrine, is 100 ft. high, 
and is capped with a block of granite 
which is said to weigh 80 tons. The 
extorior court is about 570 ft. long from 
E. to W.,and about 200 ft. broad. Oppo- 
site the gateway of the pagoda is a pyra- 
midal building nearly similar, on the 
ramparts, about 270 ft. long and 110 ft. 
broad, In the porch isa bull, the sacred 
vehicle of Shiva, carved out of black 
granite, and executed in a style unsur- 
passed in India. ‘The ground plan is a 
parallelogram, the tower being at the W. 
extremity. No European is allowed to 
examine the interior ; but, by mounting 
a part of the ramparts higher than the 
enclosure of the temple, a view may be 
obtained, which will well repay the tra- 
yeller for his visit. In the foreground 
is the great pagoda; behind this is the 
large fort, with the R4ja’s palace and 
pagoda; beyond these again a country 
smiling with grain and loaded with fruit 
trees, and in rear of all a chain of lofty 
hills. 

The province of which Tanjar is the 
capital is 120 miles long from N.E. to 
8.W., and 75 miles broad. It contains 
3,900 square miles, with a population 
of 1,676,086, or 429 to the square mile, 
by the census of 1850-61, 


The road from Tanjar to Trichin4- 
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palli is excellent. Vellam, the first halt- 
ing place, is a small town, the residence 
of an assistant-collector. Thereis a fort 
here, which is said to have been a place 
of some strength, yet it was casily taken 
in 1771 by the English after 24 hours 
battering: Singapatti and Tuwagudi 
are small villages. At the latter place 
good drinking-water is deficient, 

(e) Trichindpalli is a town, exclusive 
of the troops and officials of the E. I. 
Company, of about 30,000 inhabitants, 
and of these one-fifth are Muhamma- 
dans. It is situated on the right bank 
of the K&véri, in lat. 10° 60’, long. 
71° 46’, and is the capital of a Col- 
lectorate containing 3,243 square miles, 
with a population of 709,196 persons, or 
219 to the square mile. 

The Fort, which includes the old town 
of Trichin&palli,, is about two or three 
furlongs from the S.W. bank of the river 
Kavéri at the nearest point, and is a 
place of great antiquity. The flag-staff 
is placed on the summit of a rock of 
granite, rising to a height of about 500 
ft. (or 330 ft. according to Pharoah’s 
Gazetteer), called the ‘Rock of Trichind- 
palli,’ which is seen in every direction 


from a great distance, and formsa grand 
and striking object. From the W. it 
resembles Edinburgh Castle. There is 


easy access from the S. side to the flag- 
staff, by means of a spacious flight of 
stone steps, which, about halfway up, 
crosses the site of an old magazine, 
which was accidentally blown up in 
1772. Here, in 1849, 600 persons were 
crushed to death in a vast crowd which 
had assembled to worship Pilliar or 
Ganesh in a pagoda on the summit. 
From the summit there is a com- 
manding view of the country around, 
including the island of Seringham, with 
its numerous pagodas and the windings 
of the Kavéri and Kolerun rivers, In 
the distance, on the W. and N., are seen 
the Shivarai hills, and the mountains 
near Salem, which divide Maisar from 
the Karnatak. In the other quarters 
there is a beautiful prospect over waving 
fields of grain and a country diver- 
sified with hill and dale, wood, and 
stream, The walls of the fort were 
built of solid masonry, strong and mas- 
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sive, but having become in some places 
rather dilapidated, were, in 1845, or- 
dered to be demolished, a work which has 
been commenced. They are in certain 
parts double, from 20 to 30 ft. in height, 
of great thickness, with a circuit of 
upwards of two miles. They contain a 
dense native population in low, narrow 
huts and houses, closely packed toge- 
ther. The streets, however, are toler- 
ably regular and straight, and of a fair 
width, and at all hours of the day they 
are crowded with multitudes of pas- 
sengers, bullock-carts, and cattle. 

The Pay-office, Arsenal, Garrison 
Hospital, and the Commissariat, Ord- 
nance, and Medical Storehouses, are in 
the fort near the mainguard. To theN. 
of the fort and between it and the Ka- 
véri is the village of Chintamanipét. 
Parallel with the flagstaff to the W., at 
the distance of about two miles from 
the fort, is the village of Uriar, with 
the old Artillery Barracks and Parade 
Ground, Close under the W. wall of 
the fort, alittle to the 8. of the above, is 
Nazir Sahib’s bazar. A little further 
to the 8. and 1} mile from the W. wall 
are the Native Regimental and General 
Bazfrs, with the Native Infantry Bar- 
racks and Parade Ground. S. of these 
runs a stream separating them from the 
Euro) Artillery Barracks, the Euro- 
pean Infantry Barracks, and the Cavalry 
Barracks, which succeed one another 
from W. to E. at the distance of about 
two miles from the fort. §.W. of all is 
St. John’s Church; then, eastward, the 
commanding officer's house and other 
barracks for native infantry. The lines 
for the men and the oflicer’s houses 
cover a space of ground not less than six 
or seven miles in circumference. Many 
of the houscs occupied by the military 
officers and civilians are large and ele- 
gant, and have extensive well-wooded 
gardens. The house of the general 
commanding the division is a loky and 
spacious building. The force generally 
consists of one regiment of native ca- 
valry, one company of European foot 
artillery, one regiment of H.M. in- 
fantry, and four regiments of native 
infantry. The native infantry corps fur- 
nish detachments in rotation to Tanjir, 
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Kumbhakonam, and Nagapatnam; and 
occasionally to Koimbatér, amounting 
in all to from four to six companies, 
which are relieved twice every year. 

St. John’s Church is a handsome 
building, affording ample accommoda- 
tion for the European inhabitants and 
troops, and service is regularly per- 
formed twice every Sunday. The church. 
yard is a spacious enclosure, thickly 
studded with tombs. This church is 
rendered interesting, by the fact that in it 
Bishop Heber preached his last sermon, 
his career having been suddenly ter- 
minated at Trichinapalli on the 3rd of 
April, 1826. His remains are interred 
near the altar; a mural tablet with a 
short and simple inscription marks the 
spot. 

P There is a small Roman Catholic 
Chaps and burying ground in the W. 
outskirts of the cantonment, at which a 
Portuguese priest officiates, as at other 
European stations throughout the Presi- 
dency. There is also a large missionary 
chapel in the fort. 

‘he natives of Trichin&palli have long 
been famed for their skill in the manu- 
facture of hardware, cutlery, and jewel- 
lery, especially goldchains, Their harness 

saudlery are also excellent, both as 
to workmanship and materials, and very 
cheap. Large quantities of cheroots are 
made here from tobacco of superior 
quality grown in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. 

During eight months of the year the 
climate of ‘I'richin4palli is exceedingly 
sultry. In March, April, and May, 
vegetation is burnt up, and the whole 
country wears the appearance of a desert. 
Yet the Collectorate is well-watered_b: 
rivers. The Kavéri, entering at the W. 
extremity, passes E. to the sea, and near 
Seringham divides into two branches, of 
which the N. is called the Kolerun and 
the S. the Kavéri. The river is at its 
lowest during the three months preced- 
ing June, when the inundation caused 
by the 8.W. moonsoon fills it to over- 
flowing, as well as all the tanks and 
canals along its course, 

Insects and noxious reptiles are exces- 
sively troublesome in this Collectorate : 
in particular ants, white, black, and red 
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abound. Scorpions, too, and snakes are 
very common ; and the deadly cobra de 
Manilla is often found in houses, as well 
as, though more rarely, the cobra de 
Capella. 

‘richin4palli early figured in the wars 
which the English and French waged 
for the possession of the Karnatak. In 
1736, the Raja, who was a tributary to 
the Nuw4b of the Karnatak, died; and, 
of his three queens, two underwent 
cremation. The third refused to be- 
come a sati, and assumed the govern- 
ment. In the disputes that ensued, 
Safdar ’Ali, the Nuw&b’s son, and 
Chanda Sahib, his Diwan, found means 
to enter the city; the Diwan swearing 
to be faithful to the Queen. As soon, 
however, as he had got a secure footing 
in the place, he seized the government 
and imprisoned the Rani. On the 26th 
of March, 1741, the Marathas took the 
city from Chanda S4hib after a siege of 
three months, slew his two brothers, and 
carried himself prisoner to Satara. In 
August, 1743, Murari Rao, the Maratha 
Governor, surrendered Trichin&palli to 
the Nizam. In 17651, the French and 
Chanda Sahib laid siege to it, and Clive 
took a conspicuous part in the defence. 
The siege ended disastrously for the be- 
siegers. After seven months spent in 
ineffectual operations, the French under 
M. Law surrendered, to the number of 
35 officers, 785 Europeans, and 2000 
Sip&hfs, with 54 pieces of artillery. 
Chanda S4hib gave himself up to 
Manikji, the Tanjarine general, who cut 
off his head and sent it to the Nuw4b. 

After this success, the English gar- 
tison of Trichin&palli was exposed to 
the attacks of a new enemy, the Regent 
of Maisar, who, supported by the 
French and the Marfthas, long be- 
leaguered the place. On the 20th of 
Sept. 1753, Major Lawrence, the Eng- 
lish commander, defeated the French 
and Maistreans in the battle of “the 
Sugarloaf Rock,” in which he captured 
11 guns, and killed or took prisoners 
300 Europeans. On the 27th of Nov. 
of the same year, the French, having 
been reinforced, attempted to storm 
Trichin&palli, but were repulsed with 
the loss of nearly 500 Europeans killed 
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or taken prisoners. 
May next year, the French, with their 
native allics, amounting in all, it is 
id, to upwards of 15,000 men, were 
d by an English force of 1,600 
sand 360 Europeans. In 1757, 
M. D'Auteuil, with 1000 Europeans, 
150 hussars, 3000 Sip4his, and 10 guns, 
advanced again upon ‘Trichin4palli, 
which was left with a weak garrison 
during the absence of Capt. Calliaud, 
the commanding officer. Calliaud, 
however, executed an unexpected and 
difficult march through swampy rice- 
fields, in which his progress did not, 
with all his exertions, excecd a mile an 
hour, and relieved the place, the French 
General retiring at once upon Pondi- 
cheri. In 1700, the principal army in- 
tended to operate against ‘Tipu, amount- 
ing to 15,000 men, assembled at Tri- 
chinapalli, and it was there that General 
Medows assumed the command of it. 
The island of Shrirangam (vulg. Se- 
ringham), “the divine Vishnu,” which 
lies 14 mile to the N. of Trichin&- 
palli, and is washed on all sides b 
the Kolerun and Kavéri rivers, is well 
worthy of a visit on account of the 
two celebrated pagodas there. The 
island is about 14 m. long and 2 broad 
at its greatest width. ear the E. 
extremity is an immense mound 50 ft. 
broad at the top, raised to prevent the 
water of the Kavéri, the channel of 
which is 20 ft. higher than that of the 
Kolerun, from flowing into that branch. 
A mile from the W. extremity is the 
Shrirangam Pagoda, one of the largest 
in India, and consisting of seven courts, 
of which the outer one is 900 ft. from 
E. to W., and 650 ft. from N. to 8. 
The gateways of this court are all un- 
finished, and of some only the base has 
been erected and the door posts set up ; 
but even these, being blocks of granite 
40 ft. in length, have a grand appear- 
ance. Mr. Fergusson, in his Ancient 
Architecture, has given a view of the 
most finished gateway, of which only 
the lower part is complete, being about 
60 ft. high. Had it been finished with 
the usual pyramid of brick, he calculates 
it would have risen to a height of 300 ft. 
Even now it is a very noble edifice— 
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130 ft. in width and 100 ft. in depth, 
the opening of the gateway being 20 ft. 
6 in. in the clear, and more than twice 
thatin height. The architecture is shar, 
and good, but wholly unadorned wit! 
figures. The next four courts are simply 
fine but unornamented granite walls 
The sixth court contains the great hall, 
166 paces by 47, but not more than 15 
or 20 ft. high. This court also con- 
tains a fine mandapam, with a noble 
centre aisle at least 30 ft. high, crossed 
at right angles by another of similar 
dimensions. The gateways also are fine. 
The seventh or innermost enclosure con- 
tains a small vimana with a gilt dome. 
Strangers are not allowed to enter. The 
whole building is conjectured to belong 
to the 14th or 15th century. 

About a mile further E. is the smaller 
but older and handsome Pagoda of 
Jambukeshwar, “Lord of the rose- 
apple,” dedicated to Shiva, to whom 
that fruit is sacred. It possesses only 
three courts, but these are much larger 
than the inner ones of the other temple ; 
and, being built on a uniform and 
well-arranged plan, produce a finer 
effect. It probably belongs to the 12th 
century, and must have been com- 

leted before the larger pagoda was 

egun, The inner enclosure externally 
presents only a high wall, and has but 
one gopura, The next, or middle court, 
is a fine building, surrounded on all 
sides by a colounaded cloister, with a 
very handsome porch, in the form of a 
cross, leading from the gateway to that 
of the inner enclosure, Attached to it 
is a baolf, or well of masonry, the water 
of which remains always at the same 
level, however much is drawn from it. 
As this level, however, is that of the 
river which surrounds the island, this 
fact may easily be accounted for, with- 
out having recourse to the miracle by 
which the brahmans explain it. 

The outer court contains, on the left 
hand, the hall of a thousand columns, 
here consisting of 800; and, on the 
right hand, a tank, round which runs a 
two-storied cloister. The effect of the 
whole building is exceedingly striking, 
and it may be looked upon as a perfect 
specimen of a Tamil temple. : 
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Where the Kavéri ceparalion takes 
place, at the W. end of Shrirangam, a 
work of considerable magnitude and im- 
ortance was erected some years ago, 
own as the Upper Anakatt. For many 
ears past it had been observed that the 
bed of the Kolerun was gradually deep- 
ening, while that of the other branch 
was rising; and the effect of the change 
was a constantly increasing difficulty in 
securing sufficient water in the Kavéri 
for the irrigation of Tanjér. Various 
expedients were adopted from time to 
time to arrest the evil, but with only 
partial and temporary effects. At this 
juncture, Colonel A. T. Cotton of the 

Engineers roposed an Anakatt across 
the head of the Kolerun, which was ac- 
cordingly constructed in 1836, and it 
has completely answered the important 
end in view. Not only was the down- 
ward progress of Tanjir arrested, but 
signal improvement has followed: the 
irrigation was rendered both more abun- 
dant and less fluctuating, and both the 
Government revenue from the province 
and the prosperity of its inhabitants 
have attained a higher point than at 
any former time. 

Some years after the Anakatt came 
into operation, its effect was found to be 
even too powerful; the bed of the 
Kavéri river was being deepened, and 
it was feared that ultimately the quan- 
tity of water poured into Tanjar would 
be too great. To avert this danger, 
an Anakatt on a level with the bed 
was constructed in 1845 across the head 
of the Kavéri. This prevents the lower- 
ing of the bed; and, by means of this 
and the undersluices in the upper Kolerun 
Anakatt, the river is now effectually 
under command. 

The whole Anakatt across the Kolerun, 
and excluding the sole or flooring across 
the K4véri, consists of three parts, being 
broken by two islands, one 70, the other 
60 yds. wide. The south part is 282 
yds. in length, the centre 350, and the 
north 122; total, including the islands, 
874 yds: or, exclusive of the interven- 
ing ‘islands, the clear length of the 
Anakatt itself is 754 yds. It is simply 
a plain brick wall six ft. thick and seven 
ft. high, the crown being covered with 
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cut stone, to resist the friction of the 
water and sand passing over it, It is 
founded on two rows of wells sunk 
nine ft. below the bed of the river, 
and protected from the overfall by 
an apron or pavement of cut stone, 
from 21 to 40 ft. broad, the outer edge 
of which rests as a foundation on a 
single row of wells; and, further, is 
secured as an exterior defence by a second 
apron from 6 to 10 yds. wide, formed 
of large masses of rough stone, thrown 
in loosely without cement of any kind. 
A similar work of rough stone extends 
along the entire front or upper side, to 
protect the foundation of the body of 
the Anakatt. 

There are 24 sluices distributed at un- 
equal distances along the weir, the 
largest being 7 by 2 ft., which are very 
effectual in keeping the bed of the river 
above the Anakatt free from accumula- 
tions of sand and mud. The sluices are 
connected by a narrow bridge of brick, 
consisting of 62 arches of 83 ft. span 
and 6 ft. rise. The piers of this struc- 
ture, built on the Anakatt, are 64 ft. 
high and 6 ft. thick, The breadth 
across the soffit of the arches is 8 ft. 3in., 
and the roadway within the parapets is 
6 ft. 9in. The object of constructing 
the bridge having been Paneipelly to 
secure access to the sluices during floods, 
and there being no great thoroughfare 
across the river at this point, a greater 
breadth of roadway was unnecessary ; 
but the communication is very useful 
for foot passengers and cattle. 

The cost of this work, from its con- 
struction in 1836 to the year 1850, in- 
cluding all repairs, was about 2,00,000 
rupees, or £20,000. The extent of land 
influenced by it is about 600,000 acres, 
yielding a revenue of £300,000 annually, 
which is steadily increasing. 

The lower Anakatt is built across the 
same river in the Trichin4palli district, 
60 miles further to the eastward. This 
work also, though standing within the 
Trichin4palli district, was not designed 
for its benefit, but for that of Tanjar 
and 8. Arcot, more particularly the 
latter. It was built like the upper 
Anakatt in 1836, and also under the 
advice of.Colonel A. Cotton. The chief 
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use of it is to supply the Viranam tank 
in S. Arcot, cal to water the two S. 
taluks of that Collectorate, Chelam- 
bram and Manargudi.—(Sce Gazetteer of 
Southern India). 

After crossing the Koray-fr river, 7 
miles from Trichin&palli, the traveller 
entera the country of the Tondiman 
Rid, sometimes called, from the chief 
town, Pudukéta (New Fort). This 
country is bounded on the E. by Tanjur, 
and on the 8. and W. by Madura, It 
extends from lat. 10° 6’ to 10° 46’, and 
from long. 78° 33’ to 79° 16’, being 43 
miles square, with an area of 1,165 
square miles, and a population of 61,745 

ersons, Very little is known of the 
‘ormer history of this district. In 1752 
we find the Tondiman Raja sending 400 
horse and 3,000 foot to the assistance of 
the Naw&b of the Karnatak against the 
French, who in revenge ravaged his 
territory. The whole country is co- 
vered with tanks, so that there is 
scarcely a mile in any direction without 
one. After the death of Rajé Raghu- 
nath, in 1839, the country was for some 
time, during the minority of his suc- 
cessor, managed by the British Resident. 
Thus also, from 1807 to 1811, under 
the administration of Major Blackburne, 
Resident at Tanjir, a debt of 280,000 
rupees was cleared off. In 1807 the 
above-mentioned officer decided a re- 
markable territorial dispute between the 
people of this district and those of She- 
vaganga, in which, after a patient in- 
vestigation, it was fully proves that all 
the documents adduced by both partics 
were forgeries, and that even the rows 
of landmarks which extended for miles, 
and to the antiquity and genuineness of 
which each claimant was ready to swear, 
had all been set up within the last four 
years. Pudukota, the capital, was burnt 
down in 1812, and rebuilt on an im- 
proved plan. It is situateon the left bank 
of the Vellar (not to be confounded with 
the Vellar which enters the sea at Porto 
Ni ore), in lat. 10° 24’, long. 78° 62’, and 
has about 13,000 inhabitants. 

A-ér is a small hamlet. Il/apur and 
Neranjakudi are large villages. The 
water at Illapur is brackish. The road 
as far as Shivalir is very bad in wet 
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weather, being for the most part over a 
black soft soil. Vailangudi is a small vil- 
lage in a low country, with some jungle. 

Lripatir, or Tirupatir (prop. in 
Tamil, Tiru-pati-ir, “town of the Sa- 
cred Lord’’) is a small town which was 
never defensible, and fell, as a matter of 
course, in the wars of the Karnftak, to 
every assailant. 

(f) Ramnad.—Rdmndd (prop. in Skr. 
Rama Natha, ‘The Lord Rama’’) con- 
tains about 13,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about 6,000 reside in the Fort. The 
remainder live outside the walls, and the 
majority of them on the E. side, near the 
principal entrance to the fort. ‘They are 
chiefly Hindus, occupied in selling grain, 
or in manufacturing coarse cloths. Some 
forty years ago the manufacture both of 
cotton and silk cloths, was carried on 
briskly here, but the introduction of 
English cottons has seriously injured the 
native manufactures. 

Ramnad is about 2} miles in circum- 
ference, and is surrounded by a wall or 
ditch, defended by numerous small bas- 
tions, but the works are now in a 
ruinous condition, and the ditch is 
nearly filled up. It is the capital of a 
Zamindarf, or Barony, lying between lat. 
9° 3’, and 10° 2’, and long. 78° and 79° 
24’, stretching in a S.E. direction to- 
wards the Island of Rameshwaram, 
from which it is separated by the Pam- 
ban strait, and covering an area of 
upwards of 1,300 square miles. Of this 
area one-half is cultivated, and the rest. 
sandy and waste land, marshes and low 
jungle. It is bounded on the N. by 
Shevaganga, on the 8. and E. by the 
sea, and on the W. by Tinnevelli. The 
Zamindari was ted to the ancestors 
of the present R&jé, with the title of 
Sadhu-pati “patron or lord of holy 
men,” or, according to Wilson, Setu- 
Pati, “lord of the causeway leadin; 
from the continent of India to the saci 
islands of Rameshwaram,” for the pro- 
tection of the pugrinis resorting to the 
Pagoda of Rameshwaram. The founder 
of the family was named Wudya Taven, 
who on one occasion escorted a relation 
of the King of Madura to the sacred 
shrine, and received some territory as a 
reward, with the title of Raja. The 
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chiefs of Ramn&d threw off their de- 
pendence on Madura in 1380 a.p. after 
the Muhammadan invasion led by Mu- 


jahid Shah. 
The country is an extensive plain, 
with neither hill nor wood to obstruct 


the view; but near the coast the dadud 
tree abounds, and, with the palmyra and 
cocoa-nut tree, forms a complete belt of 
vegetation along the sea, e S. part 
of the coast is faced with rugged rocks, 
which extend some distance into the 
sea, rendering the navigation dangerous. 
The neck of land which runs towards 
R&meshwaram is almost entirely com- 
posed of sand, covered with a low brush- 
wood and scanty grass. It terniinates 
abruptly, there being a break or chasm, 
about 2,260 yds. wide, between the 
island and the main-land, and the ap- 
pearance of both leads at once to the 
conclusion that they were formerl; 
united. The soil in the interior an 
W. téluks is black cotton ground, and 
in the E. parts, for about 16 miles from 
the sea, light and sandy. With the 
aid, however, of manure, a large por- 
tion is brought under cultivation. Even 
the worst parts are not entirely unpro- 
ductive, as the valuable chay-plant, from 
the root of which a beautiful red dye is 
extracted, grows spontaneously in the 
sand, and is found in great abundance 
along the coast, often growing in ap- 
parently the most sterile spots. 

Rémn4d is divided into 17 taluks, as 
follows :— 


Téluke, No, of Villages. Population. 
Ramnad .. « 160 25,000 
Kflakad . 63 19,200 
Chekal. 140 12,000 
Mudakulatir 8,500 
Papankolam 114 14,000 
Kamuthi.. 148 24,000 
‘Abramem 85 17,600 
Vindont .. 87 14,500 
Kamenkoat 191 22,000 
Shéligramanm ... 81 14,200 
Risingamangalam 78 8,600 
Arnutamangalam., 191 14,400 
Hanumantagudi... 184 14,500 
Gutaganfid 9,800 
Ordr...... 9,700 
Ko6tapatnam 24 2,300 


Pallimaddham ... 223 58,800 
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The inhabitants of the interior are 
chiefly Hindds; those on the coast Mu- 
hammadans, or Roman Catholics. The 
Christians are employed as fishermen, 
and are very poor, their villages con- 
sisting of mean huts erected along the 
sea beach, having usually a small church 
attached to them, in a conspicuous posi- 
tion. 

The Fort of Rdmndd is an equilateral 
triangle, the sides of which face the 
cardinal points, and are each half-a- 
mile in length, the wall being 27} feet 
high. It was built about 270 years 
ago by Magana, or Moghana, Raghunath 
Sadhupati, who also constructed a large 
tank near it on the N. side. Seen from 
the flat country around, the fort, with 
its massive walls, and the pagodas and 
palace rising above them, has a fine 
appearance. 

‘he Zaminddr’s Palace, composed of 
four square buildings, of two or three 
stories, stands in the centre of the town. 
It is an ancient structure, ornamented 
in the native style, with carvings of 
deities, and little statues in niches, at 
everycorner. The Darbar, in the centre 
of asmall court, is of massive stone, with 

illars of the same. The whole build- 
ing has a Floomys pearance, and is now 
going to decay. Near it is a handsome 

ouse built by the late Colonel Mar- 
tinez, who resided here forty years, and 
commanded the garrison and district. 
Adjoining this is a small Protestant 
Church and vestry in good repair, erected 
chiefly at the expense of Colonel Mar- 
tinez, who, though a Portuguese and a 
Catholic, furnished 3,150 rupees towards 
this good work. On the opposite side 
of the tank is the burial place of the 
R&jés, in which are several tombs of 
granite. The Roman Catholic Church 
stands near the S.E. corner of the fort. 
In the centre of the town is a pagoda of 
great sanctity and someinterest. There 
are two bazars regularly built, with 
tiled roofs, where a market is held every 
Wednesday. The principal streets are 
within the fort, and are wide and airy. 

About three miles N. of the town 
flows the Vaiga or Vyga river, which 
rises in lat. 10° 17’, long 77° 37’, and, 
after a S.E. course of 130 miles, in 
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which it passes through the Collectorate 
of Madura and washes the capital of the 
same name, falls into the sea in lat. 9° 
20’, long. 79° 4’, In passing Ramnad 
it enters and almost expends itself in 
the large tank to the N. of the town, 
made by Raghunath. This tank is 
usually not completely filled for years 
together, but in 1810 it burst its banks, 
and overflowed to the sea. Ramnad is 
garrisoned by a company of Sipahfs, 
under a European officer; and an as- 
sistant of the Collector of Madura re- 
sides there. It is a hot but extremely 
healthy station. 

In 1772, the Marawars, as they are 
called, ¢. ¢., the Zamindars of Ramnad 
and Nalguti, were attacked by the Eng- 
glish, at the instigation of the Nuwab 
of the Karnftak, on grounds which are 
thus pithily explained by the British 
government :—“ The Nawab has made 
them his enemics. It is therefore ne- 
cessary they should be reduced. We do 
not say it is altogether just, for justice 
and good policy are not often related.” 
General Smith marched against Ram- 
nad with 400 European infantry, 5 
regiments of Sipahis, 6 heavy guns, 
and a body of horse. The batteries 
opened on the morning of the 2nd of 
April, and the breach was practicable 
before evening, when the fort was 
stormed with the loss of only onc Euro- 
pean and two Sipahis killed. The 
Zamindar and his mother were then 
handed over to the tender mercies of the 
Nawab, who did not fail to treat them 
so that even their enemies pitied them. 
The fate of the other Marawar chief 
was still more disastrous. Having con- 
cluded a treaty with the Nawab, he was 
reposing in fancied security, when, 
owing to some mistake, the English ad- 
vanced against him, and put him and 
his followers to the sword. 

There are several places of minor im- 
portance in the neighbourhood of Ram- 
nad, which, if the traveller has time, 
may be visited. Kilakarnat or Killa- 
karai is a seaport two miles to “the 
S.W. of it, having a population of 7,000 
Muhammadans, employed in manufac- 
tures. It is supposed by Professor 
Wilson to be the site of Kurkhf, the 
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ancient residence of the Pandyan kin; 
of Madura. This opinion, however, is 
controverted by Mr. Taylor, the epito- 
mizer of the Mackenzie MSS. ere 
are several mosques and Muhammadan 
tombs in the town, some of them very 
elegant, especially one which stands in 
the centre, and has a gilt cupola. The 
traveller may also remark the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the ruins of a 
Dutch factory. Another seaport, Devi- 
patanam, is known by the name of the 
“nine stones,” from the circumstance of 
a natural bath being formed there by 
nine rocks, which has been held sacred 
from the most remote antiquity. This 
bath must be visited by all pilgrims on 
their way to Rameshwaram. At a hand- 
some chawadi (choultry) built there for 
travellers, alms are bestowed daily. 
Devikuta, on the north bank of the 
Vefashelagér river, is a populous vil- 
lage, and one of the most important 
places in the district, on account of its 
trade and the numerous wealthy mer- 
chants who reside there. These live in 
a mean style, but distribute large sums 
in charity. They salute their superiors 
by rubbing the hand upon the stomach, 
Mutapéta is a fishing village, ten miles 
S.E. of Ramn&d, inhabited by Roman 
Catholics. Here are two banglés, erected 
on the sea-shore for Eurupeans who 
desire to inhale the sea brecze. At 
Atankarai, a small seaport 11 miles E. 
of Ramn4&d, at the mouth of the Vaiga 
river, is a spacions chawadi built by the 
late Zamindér, where alms are daily 
distributed to pilgrims. Here is ob- 
tained the best tobacco grown in the S. 
provinces. Verasholen, a village on the 
road to Madura, was formerly the resi- 
dence of a R&j&, and the many re- 
mains of antiquity to be met with there 
show that it was once a place of im- 
portance. 

But the place of most interest, and 
that which in the eyes of the Hindi 
confers sanctity, not only on Ramnéd 
itself, but on all this part of India, is 
Rameshwaram. On this island, which 
is remarkable also on other accounts, is 
a celebrated pagoda, where are two 
Lingams, one of which R&ma is said to 
have procured from Benares, while he 
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fashioned the other with his own hands, 
According to the trauition, Ravana, 
king of Lank& or Ceylon, carried off 
Sita, the wife of Rama; and, to recover 
her, the hero, who was Vishnu in his 7th 
Avatar, or Incarnation, crossed the sea 
at this spot on a bridge of rocks placed 
here by Hanuman, the monkey king. 
After slaying Ravana and recovering his 
bride, as Rima returned from Ceylon, 
he was observed to have two shadows, 
which is said to be a mark of sin of the 
deepest dye. However, on reaching 
Gundamantram, the original name of 
the promontory which now forms this 
island, the additional shadow disap- 
peared, and he was informed by an at- 
tending priest that he stood on holy 

‘ound, and that his sins were forgiven. 

‘rom that period the island has been 
dedicated to him; and, in the hope of 
worldly blessings and immediate beati- 
tude after death, said to be insured to 
all who visit the sacred shrine and per- 
form the prescribed ceremonies, vast 
numbers resort hither from all parts of 
India. 

The island, which is about 14 miles in 
length by 5 in breadth, is said, and no 
doubt with truth, to have once joined 
the mainland of Ramn&d, and to have 
been separated from it by a violent storm. 
This took place in 1484 a.p., in the 
reign of Achudapa Naik, Raja of 
Madura. A small breach was then 
made, but the water was so shallow as 
to be passable on foot till the time of 
Achudapa’s successor, Visuvarada Naik, 
when another hurricane enlarged the 

assage, which was continually increased 
by succeeding storms, The passage was 
further enlarged by the Dutch when they 
possessed the island. But the greatest 
improvements have been made since 1830 
by the British Government. Before 
these improvements were made the pas- 
sage was excessively crooked, and the 
depth, at high water and neap tides, only 
about five i, so that dhonies without 
keels, even after discharging most of 
their cargo, would be often days getting 
through when the current was strong. 
There is now a channel called the 
P&mban Pass, the whole breach being 
about a mile broad, while the channel 
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for ships clear of rocks is about 90 ft. 
wide and 10} ft. deep, so that keeled 
vessels can pass through in either direc- 
tion without delay and without dis- 
charging cargo. Even this space has 
been obtained by much labour, at an 
expense of upwards of £15,000, the work 
of dredging having been carried on since 
1837. The expenditure, however, has 
been repaid by a proportionate increase 
in the number of vessels which have 
passed through. The trade has in- 
creased from 17,000 .tons in 1822 to 
160,000 tons in 1853. Vessels of 200 
tons have passed, and even the war 
steamers Pluto and Nemesis ; and freight 
between Colombo and Negapatam has 
been reduced by about six rupees, or 
more than one-half, a ton. 

The channel takes its name from the 
small town of Pamban at the W. extre- 
mity of the island, and on the opposite 
shore is Rameshwaram, which is a town 
of about 1000 houses, most of which are 
well built, and many of them terraced. 
There are some good streets running at 
right angles with the pagoda, the in- 
habitants being chiefly the attendants on 
the shrine, 

The Pagoda, the great object of attrac- 
tion, stands at the E. end of the town, 
and is far less imposing in appearance 
than either that at Madura orthat at Che- 
lambram. It consists of a quadrangular 
enclosure, the N. and S. sides of which 
are 657 ft. in length, and the E.and W. 
sides nearly 1000 ft. There are three 
entrances, at one of which is a gopura, 
rising to the height of 100 ft., the door- 
way being 40 ft. high, composed of single 
stones placed Berpendicnlarly with others 
crossing them. In massiveness of work- 
manship the architecture resembles the 
Egyptian or Cyclopean. On entering, 
the visitor is struck by the vastness of 
the building, the numerous columns 
which support the roof, and the mas- 
siveness of the matcrials. The length 
of the temple itself is 353 ft. from N. to 
S., and 671 ft. from E. to W. The 
ceiling is composed of large slabs of 
granite, supported by carved pillars of 
the same material, raised on a platform 
five ft. high, the pillars themselves be- 
ing 12 ft. in height, and most of them 
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formed of single blocks of stone. As no 
granite is found in the island, the trans- 
portation of these huge masses a distance 
of 40 miles, from whence it is said they 
were brought, must have been a work of 
stupendous labour. 

n the colonnade leading from the 
doorways to the interior of the temple 
are figures representing the Raja of 
Ramnad, by whom it was built, with 
his family ‘and ministers. Immense 
sums were formerly lavished in presents 
to the temple, both in money and jewels ; 
and chawadis, where alms are bestowed, 
are erected all along the coast of Ram- 
nad. The road from Rémeshwaram 
to Pamban, a distance of cight miles, is 
paved, a chawadi being erected at every 
mile, with wells and numerous small 
pagodas. 

The annual revenue is upwards of 
40,000 rupees, derived principally from 
lands, the rest from the offerings of 
devotees. No one is permitted to enter 
the inner temple save the attendant 
brahmans, who live in the town, and 
have their share of the offerings. For- 
merly, when the Raja of Tanjur visited 
the shrine, his expenditure generally 
exceeded 1,80,000 rupees. The water 
poured over the image is brought by the 
devotees all the way from the Ganges, 
and after it has becn poured over the 
idol it is carefully bottled off and sold at 
a high price. 

ost 14 mile N. of Rameshwaram 
is a small hill, about 30 ft. in height, 
open on all sides, on which a building 
of two stories has been erected. From 
the upper story is an extensive view of 
the whole island, with a part of Adam’s 
bridge. This would be a good spot for 
a lighthouse. There is to the S. of the 
town a fresh-water lake three miles in 
circumference, which is filled by the 
rains, and to the N. is an extensive salt 
marsh, which is said to exert a bad in- 
fluence on the health of the inhabitants. 
As, however, the island enjoys both 
monsoons, it is generally healthy and 
cool, the thermometer ranging from 75° 
to 80°, The fixed population is about 
4,300 ; the number of pilgrims who 
annually resort to the island is about 
80,000, The language of the islanders 
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is Tamil, but the brahmans, through 
constant intercourse with strangers, con- 
verse in many tongues. At Pamban 
there is a European officer with 100 
sappers and miners and 150 convicts. 

Rémeshwaram (lit. in Skr. “The God 
of Rima”) completes the Hindt’s circle 
of pilgrimage, which, commencing with 
the temple of Devfat Hingliy, alittle to 
the W. of Sonmiani, in Sindh, proceeds 
to Jwala Mukhi, near Lahore, and 
thenceto Haridwar anddown the Ganges 
to Orissa, and finishes at Rameshwaram, 
at the S. ey of India. 

The road, after leaving Ramnéd, 
passes over a flat country, through the 
villages of Utarakoshamangat and She- 
kal, at which place wateris rather defi- 
cient,and the hamlet of Kaddagoshandi, 
and across the small river called the 
Kundal, into the Collectorate of Tinne- 
velli, This Collectorate, of which the 
three principal towns are Tinnevelli, 
Piliam-kotta (Palameottah), and Tutt- 
korin, is not remarkable for its ferti- 
lity, having generally either a loose 
soil, for which the native name is regad, 
or else a black cotton soil. Yet the po- 
pulation increases very rapidly. In 1823 
it numbered 554,947 persons, and in 
1852 it had risen to 1,269,216, which, 
with an area of 6,700 square miles, gives 
221 to the square mile. Tinnevelli 
lies between lat. 8° 9’ and 9° 56’, long. 
77° 15' and 78° 56’, being from N. to8. 
122 miles long, and from E. to W. 74 
miles broad. 

Tangamapuram,“ Golden-lady-town,” 
on the frontier, is a small hamlet. The 
village of Vypdr stands on the S.W. 
bank of the river of the same name, 
close to the sea. This river, the largest 
in the Collectorate, rises in lat. 9° 45’, 
long. 77° 54’, and flows S.E. 80 miles 
into the Gulf of Manfr. The water at 
Vypar is brackish, and it is nece: to 
send three miles to obtain good. The 
road from it lies through a thick wood 
of palms. Of the remaining stations 
between this and Péliamkotta, Vaida- 
nattam and Paraguttam, are small, and 
Wottapadaram and Shivilperrs large 
villages, especially the latter. From 
Rémnad tov par the road runs for the 
most part within five or six miles of the 
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sea; thence it proceeds more inland. 
The Tamraparni river (from Skr. tamra, 
“copper” varnah, “color,” ‘“copper- 
colored ;"—in classical Tamil, Porwnei ; 
called in the Road-book, Tamberperny ; 
in Thornton’s Gazetteer, Tambaravari ; 
in Walker's Map, Pambouri; and in 
the Trigonometrical Map, Chindinthura, 
this latter name being properly the 
name of a ford in the river), rises 
on the E. slope of the E. Ghats, in 
lat. 8° 52’, long. 77° 20’, and after 
a winding course of 80 miles, falls 
into the Gulf of Man&r, in lat. 8° 38’, 
long. 78° 10’, close to the town of 
Panakovil. The Tamraparnf is a sacred 
stream; the fish, which abound in it, 
are fed at Papanasham. 

(g)Pdliam-kotta (Palameottah),“camp- 
town,” is a military station, at which 
there isgenerally a native regiment, and 
a few artillerymen. The Fort, which 
is elevated 120 ft. above the level of 
the sea, stands in an extensive plain, one 
mile E. of the Tamraparnf river, and is 
built on a bed of granite rock. Within 
the fort are numerous wells, with an 
abundant supply of water, but with a 
few exceptions they are all brackish. 
The native lines are outside, on a rocky 
platform. The gaol and hospital were 
removed hither in 1838 from Tinnevelli. 
The station is considered healthy. A 
church, with a spire, has been erected 
within the last few years. Near the 
houses of the European officers, which 
form an oblong square on the 8. face of 
the fort, are public baths. 

(A) Tiru-nel-véli.—At the short dis- 

tance of three miles across the Tamra- 

arni river is Tirunelveli, “sacred rice- 

edge” (Zinnevelli), the capital of the 
Collectorate, containing a population of 
25,000 souls. A very handsome and 
substantial bridge, buile at the sole cost 
of Sulochamma “Mudeliar, anative gen- 
tleman, has been thrown across the 
river, and by this the intercourse be- 
tween Tinnevelli on the left and Pa- 
liamkotta on the right bank is main- 
tained during the rains, when it was 
formerly intercept The expense of 
erecting this bridge was 65,000 rupees. 
There are two fine pagodas at 
nelvéli, one to Shiva, dh 


‘iru- 
e other to Shri, 
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built of granite. The town is well-built 
and handsome. 

The three places of interest to be 
visited from this, are the waterfalls of 
Kutallam and Pdpandsham, and the 

earl fisheries of Tuttukudi (‘Tutikorin). 
The route to Kutallam, “stunted ban- 
yan,” from Paliam-kotta, is as follows :— 
STAGES. 

PLACES, . FF. M, 

From the Madura gate x 

n. to Muruwankurehf ... 
Téamraparnt r., 7. 5. 
Ditto, 2. 0... 
Rd. to Madura. 
Tinnevelli begins 6. 
Rd. to Papanasham 
Tinnevelli ends 
Tulukankolam. 
KANGAIAMKOLAM. 
Karwanellér 
Pudu-tr 
Marandai 
Karumpilliar . 
ALANKOLA) 

tank”) 6. 
Krishnaperi.. 
Shivakamipuram, 
Pa-vir ....... . 
x 3 n, and Chitrawati r. 

Tenkshi, begins ¢. 0. 
Ditto ends ,.. 
x Chitrawati r. 

veram .., 
Kudiyirrapu . 
(a) x bridged r. to Kutallam 
ZAMINDAR’S CHAT- 

TRAM.... 


® 


Sor Soe 


o 


MRO NEEM ER WooOHCOOS 
_ 
o 
~ 


FOR CO NIWNH TARP OM RATE ATE 


mo 


oO 
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There is a good made road the whole 
way, and the country is open and flat till 
within the last eight miles, when there 
are hills on the right. . 

Tenkdshi, in Tamil, “S. Benares,” 
is a very holy place, and boasts a fine 
pagoda, partly ruined. 

a) Kutallam is a large village, with 
several bangl’s close in among the 
hills. The famous Cataracts are close 
at hand. The Sylar, or, more pro- 
perly, Chittar river, which rises in 
the hills immediately N. of Puliéri, 
“tamarind tank,” at the E. opening 
of the Ariang&val Pass, receives several 
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streams, the most remarkable of which 
is that which here ereates by its fall, in 
lat 8 56’, the Kutallam cataracts. This 
stream issues from the mountains that. 
compose the S. side of a recess formed | 
by the retiring of the great Ghats. The 
recess is about 20 miles in width, and 
its greatest opening into the Ariangaval 
Pass, which connects Tinnevelli with the } 
country of Travancore, is about 10 miles. 
The Pass itself is very narrow, and 
about 10 miles in length. The name 
signifies “The guard of Arian,” te. the | 
guardian deity of boundarics, and the | 
same as Shasta. Here, accordingly, is 
the boundary of the Dravida kingdom. 
This Pass admits the S.W. monsoon 
into the happy region of Kutallam, 
which thus enjoys the benefit of both 
monsoons, and, its climate is, conse- 
quently, at least 10 cooler than that of 
Paliamkotta, and is particularly enjoy- 
able after the heavy rains on ‘the W. 
coast have commenced—in June, July, 
and August. In February, March, 
April, and May, the climate is damp, 
and fevers arc rife. The scenery here 
is exquisitely beautiful. Around are 
grand hills, in one part clothed with 
forest, in another broken with huge 
rocks. The banglas are in the plain, 
close to the foot of the rise, near the 
cataracts. The lowest fall is about 200 
ft. in height, but broken midway. The 
Sylar, or rather Chittar, river here 
shoots from a projecting rock, and when 
the stream is full, presents a grand spec- 
tacle. Ata short distance from it is a 
beautiful pagoda dedicated to Shiva. 
The average temperature of the water is 
from 72° to 75° Fahrenheit, and invalids 
derive much benefit trom bathing in it. 
The bathing place is under a fine shelv- 
ing rock, which forms a shower-bath of 
nature’s own making, not to be equalled 
by art. There are three falls, the highest 
being 2,000 ft. above thesca. ‘The third 
fall is very sacred, and all the pilgrims 
gouptoit. In one place the river is 
unfordable when the stream is full, and 
on one occasion a number of native 
women were drowned in trying to cross 
it. 

The route to the Pdpandsham (vulg. 
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Papa, “sin,” mndsha, “extinction,’’) 
Falls, from Paliamkotta, is as follows :— 
Minrrary Avtuority : Officer com- 
manding S. Division — Trichindpallt. 
Civin Avtuorrty: Collector of Tin- 
nevelli—Zinnevelli, 
PLACES. STAGES. 
MF. OM.P, 
From the Lines + Tamra- 
arni r. (bridged) to 
Virarfjavupuram 2 
Tinnevelli begins, 4. 
Ditto ends 
Péta.... 
Shankaranarnang Chat- 
tram. . 
Kunda 
Kilkallar. 
+ Tamraparni r. 220 
wide to Shairmadevi, t.0. 
VAIDINADEN KOVIL 
(Lord of Physic Church) 6, 
Karkurchi 
Kflankolam 
Vellangudi . 
+ Kuraiar r. 220 y ide 
to Kaldakurchi, begins.. 
Ditto, ends . 
+ Tamraparni (bridged) to 
Ambasamddram . . 
Pudupatti 
Vikramasingham Q 
(@) PAPANASHAM KO- 
VIL and CATARACT 


eb 
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150 
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(a) At Papanisham, the Tamraparni 
river, which has its source about 22 miles 
to the W., precipitates itself for the last 
time before passing from the hills into 
the level country. The cataract is but 
80 ft. high, but the body of water ex- 
ceeds in bulk that of the Chittar at the 
Falls of Kutallam. Near the Fall is a 
pagoda, and the brahmans feed a multi- 
tude of sacred fish, which are very tame, 
and come when called to be fed. The 
climate is inferior to that of Kutallam. 
The scenery resembles that of some parts 
of Switzerland, where the mountains 
are of a moderate elevation. In a W. 
and N. direction the hills have been but 
little explored. They are covered with 
a dense jungle, and abound in game. 
Tigers, deer, and bisons are numerous, 
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Some peaks rise to a considerable height. 
Thus the Agastya Mallé, from which 
flows the Tamraparni river, towers 6,200 
ft. above the sea. Higher up the river 
are two fine cataracts, the Bana Tir- 
tham and the Pambénasuri or ‘Snake 
demon,” in a very dense tigerish jungle. 

The route from Péliamkotta to fa 
tikorin is as follows : — 

Muitary Avtuority: Officer com- 
manding S. Division— Zrichindpallt. 

Crvit Autuority: Collector of Tin- 
nevelli— Tinnevellt. 


PLACES. STAGES, 


MOF OM.F. 


From N.E. angle of the 


fort to KotGr ............ 12 
Nawab’s Chattram, 14 
x 2 n. to Mutikolam..... 3 6 
x Chindithura or Tamra- 
anf r. to SHEVEL- 
E'RI ... . . 06 71 
Shingatakurchi « 46 
MEL (West) CHAKRA- 
GUD vocsvecscscessesesses 35 82 
x sandy 
ramben .. 32 
+ rivulet 3 yds. to 
MEL THATTAPAURA 26 60 
Var&éhapatti oo LT 
Madaturpatti » 85 
(a) TUTTUKUDI (Tuti- 
korin) 3. & to. £2 96 
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(a) Tuttukudi.—Tuttukudi (Tutiko- 
rin) “‘ Scattered habitation,” formerly a 
Dutch settlement, lies in lat. 8° 48’, long. 
78° 12’, on the N.W. coast of the Gulf of 
Mané6r, and is the only really important 
harborin theTinnevelli Collectorate. This 
place is remarkable for its pearl fishery, 
and its shankh shells, which are found 
in no place in the world save here and 
in the Palk Straits. The pearls on the 
Tutikorin bank are reckoned inferior to 
those on the banks nearer Ceylon, a 

they are not pure white, but have ablue 
or greenish tinge. Nevertheless, the con- 
tract for fishing on this bank brought 
to Government in 1803 £15,000; in 
1804, £75,000; in 1805, £35,000; in 
1808, £90,000; in 1809, £25,000 ; in 
1810, £26,980; in 1814, £64,000. In 
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1810, ten days fishing on the Tulayeram 
Paar bank produced 2,203,658 oysters, 
of which one-third went to the divers, 
and two-thirds to the contractors, who 
paid 34,300 star pagodas for the lease. 
After six days more fishing it was con- 
sidered so completely fished as to require 
rest for seven years. The life of the 
pearl oyster is computed at from seven 
to eight years duration, The shells are 
of a uniform size and shape—oval, and 
about 7} inches in circumference. The 
animal adheres to the coral banks until 
its fibres are weakened by age, when it 
falls off into deeper water. It is fatter 
and more slimy than the common oyster, 
and is held to be unwholesome. The 
formation of pearls itself is regarded as 
a disease, though, as has been justly 
remarked, since the vast majority of 
oysters on these banks produce pearls, 
we should have to suppose either that 
there was something poisonous in the 

‘ound on which they feed, or that the 

yanks were a sort of hospital for invalid 
oysters, However this may be, the 
pearl oysters are of so delicate a nature 
that they cannot be raised elsewhere ; 
and all attempts at engrafting them on 
other beds, even within the immediate 
vicinity, have failed. The great pearl 
banks in the Gulf of Manfr extend about 
30 miles from N. to S., and 24 from E, 
to W. The best fishing is in water 
from 6 to 8 fathoms deep, 

The Conch or shankh shell, a univalve 
of a pearly white colour, is used by the 
Hindas at their pagodas and hermitages 
as a musical instrument, and blown at 
certain hours. In heroic times it was 
used as a trumpet, and every hero had 
his own shell. Great numbers are sent 
hence to Bengal and other parts of India, 
The shell is also cut into ornaments, as 
bracelets, rings, etc. The fishery is rented 
at 5,000 rupees per annum. About 18 
miles 8. of Trateckudi, as the crow flies, 
is the town of Tiru-send-ar (Trichen: 
door; in the Trigonometrical Survey 
Map, Tritchindoor), where is a famous 
temple of Subramana, erected on a rock 
projecting into the sea, one of the largest 
second-class temples in the Karnftak. 
This edifice is built of the hard white 
sand-stone ‘of, the| vicinity, instead of 
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the ordinary black granite, and is equal 
to any temple in ornamentation. 

Proceeding still alung the coast eight 
miles further S., the traveller would 
come to Manapdr, or Manepddu,‘ sand- 
town,” written in the maps Munahpaud, 
a little port on the lee wide of a point of 
land, formerly a Dutch settlement. 
Somewhat to the N. of this is a very 
rising town, with a port, called after the 
first king of Madura, Aulusckharapat- 
nam, and written in the maps Golisair- 
putnum. 

‘The road to Madura from Paliamkotta 
leads in a N.N.E. direction through the 
small villages of Kaitar, Yerrashaiwal, 
Kovilpatti, Satur or Chatar, and Wai- 
palpatti, to the considerable town of 
Virdupatti. The road is generally good 
except in some parts near Kovilpatti, 
where the soil is black. At Yerashai- 
wal the encamping ground is bad, and 
the water execrable. Virdupatti is a 
considerable town, of about 2,000 
houses. The undulating country around 
is extensively cultivated, and handsome 
clumps of trees adorn the scenery. 

(#) Madura (prop., according to Lassen, 
Mathurd, from a Skr. root which sig- 
nifies “to stir; or, Madhura, “sweet,” 
according to Wilson, inJour.Roy.As.Soc., 
vol. iii, p.204, not Muddaray, as given 
in the Madras Route Book), situated in 
lat. 9° 55’, long. 78° 10’, is the capital 
of a Collectorate of the same name, 
which, with an area (including Dindi- 
gul) of 10,700 square miles, has a_po- 
pulation of 1,756,791 persons. ‘is 
Collectorate extends from lat. 9° 5’ to 
10° 64’., and from long. 77° 16’ to 79° 
16’, being to the S. and E. a nearly 
level plain, with large spatehes of unpro- 
ductive sandy soil, and rising to the N. 
and E. into ascries of hilly ranges, which 
occasionally sink into low slopes broken 
by isolated rocks. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Hinds, and the language is 
Tamil. Of every 100 persons, exclusive 
of Christians, 76 may be reckoned 
Shiidras,(3 Brahmans, 16 Pariahs, and 5 
Muhammadans. ‘The Catholics, who are 
more numerous here than in any part of 
India, form about the one-fortieth part 
of the population. Madura Collectorate 
constitutes a part of the ancient king- 
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dom called by Ptolemy Regio Pandionts, 
whence an embassy was sent to At 

in the 18th year after the death of 
Julius Cesar, and again six years later. 
So early as the third century after Christ, 
it is reputed to have been a highly 
civilised and flourishing country. 

sen and Professor Wilson conjecture 
(Jour. Roy, As. Soc., vol. iii., 2: 202) 
that the kingdom may have been found 
z.c. 600. The city of Madura, lying in 
the direct route of the pilgrims to the 
sacred island of Rameshwaram, and 
possessing itself several renowned tem- 
ples, early became a place of importance. 
A university was founded here—it is 
said, by the sage Agastya—to which 
students from all parts of India resorted, 
so that Madura has been aptly termed 
“the Athens of South India.” Of the 
authentic history of the country up to 
A.D. 1532, little is known, save the 
names of a long list of kings—one series 
alone consisting of 72 princes. The 
magnificent tanks, however, the vast 
extent of country marked by the little 
embankments which indicate irrigated 
land, but are now covered with jungle, 
the temples and long mounds of 
vouch for the prodigious Population, and 
for the ancient splendour of the govern- 
ment. This much, at least, is certain, 
that, after various struggles with the 
neighbouring states, the power of the 
Pandyan kings was overshadowed and 
eclipsed in the 8th and 9th centuries 
A.D, by that of the Chola monarchs. 
The Belal Chiefs of Maisir then became 
paramount; and, in the 14th century, 
the Mubammadans pushed their incur- 
sions into those parts, and penetrated 
even to Rameshwaram. Soon after the 
Rajas of Vijayanagar reduced the South 
of India under their yoke. In 1552, 
Nagana, or, according to some, Nagama 
Nayak, who is said to have been chief 
of the bullock department to Achta Deva, 
Rayél of Vijayanagar, founded the dy- 
nasty of the Nayaks of Madura. He was 
succceded, some say deposed, by his son 
Vishwan&th, who built several pagodas 
and executed many useful works. The 
cighth chief of this race was Tirumalla 
Nayak, commonly called Trimal N&ik, 
who laid the foundations of 96 temples 
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to Shiva and Vishnu, and so adorned 
Madura as to have inseparably connected 
his name with the history of the pro- 
vince. 

Among the buildings which owe 
their origin to him, is the famous 
Choultry or Mandapam, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the noblest edifices in 
India. It consists of a vast hall, 312 ft. 
in length and 126 in breadth (according 
to Fergusson 338 ft. long by 81 ft. 10 in. 
broad) of an oblong square form, built 
of hard grey granite, the labor of carving 
which must have been immense. Yet 
128 pillars which support the stone roof 
are profusely covered with ornaments, 
many of the figures being executed with 
ouch delicacy and taste. The pillars 
are in six rows according to Graul; in 
four, according to Wilson,—each bein; 
26 ft. high, and many of them fashione 
from a single block. On the second 
pillar to the right, as the spectator faces 
the door at the bottom, are sculptured 
Trimal Naik himself and his six wives. 

The principal wife, daughter of the 
Ra4jé of Tanjur, on being shewn by her 
husband the newly-erected edifice, is said 
to have coldly remarked that it was in- 
ferior to her father’sstables. Trimal Naik 
was so incensed at this speech, that he 
struck his dagger into his wife’s thigh ; 
and, accordingly, the stone figure displays 
a large gash below the hip on the left 
side. It is possible, however, that this 
story may have been coined for the oc- 
casion, the figure having been injured 
in the lapse of time. The legend, too, 
which points out, in another place, two 
figures in a cell, as the architects, im- 
mured to prevent their accomplishing 
any work which might clips this 
Choultry, has probablyno foundation in 
truth. This noble building is said to 
Have been begun in 1623, the second 
year of Trimal’s reign, and to have been 
completed in 22 years, at the cost of up- 
wardsof a million of pounds, asum, how- 
ever, which is, doubtless, exaggerated. 
The curious figures with the heads of 
pigs represent twelve hunters, who, when 
pursuing wild hogs, disturbed the medi- 
tations of a holy recluse, and were 
changed by his curse into swine: subse- 
quently, Shiva had compassion on them, 
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restored them to human shape, and 
taught them wisdom to such good effect, 
that they rose to be chief ministers of the 
State. 

The Choultry stands close in front 
of the great Pagoda of Mindkshi (“Fish- 
eyed,” a name of Parvati, Shiva’s 
wife) and Sokkalinga, or Sundara 
Pandya, an incarnation of Shiva, who 
reigned among the early kings of Ma- 
dura. The whole building covers 20 
acres, and is adorned with four lai 
gopurams, and five smaller ones. The 
vast aisles are dimly lighted by a number 
of twinkling lamps, which seem to ren- 
der the gloom more oppressive. Bats 
flit among the dark ranges of columns, 
and the grotesque figures carved upon 
them seem to peer and gibber in the 
obscurity. Trimal N&éik’s magnificent 
Choultry is simply a porch to this temple, 
and was erected with the design of pro- 
viding an spartinant for the god, who 
consented to leavehis shrine for ten days 
in every year, and visit the King, pro- 
vided a suitable place was erected for his 
accommodation, 

The pagoda is especially famous for a 
tank called “ the tank of the golden lotus,” 
beside which a benck of gold, or, as some 
say, of diamond, was set. The bench was 
presented by Shiva, and possessed the 
marvellous property of discriminating the 
merits of candidates for a place in the 
Collegiate Synod, and so deciding on 
their election or rejection. This Synod 
or Sangattar consisted of forty-eight 
professors, the god Shiva himself being 
the forty-ninth. When a candidate for 
honors appeared, he was questioned by 
the professors, and, if his answers were 
considered satisfactory, he was final 
told to seat himself on the bench. If 
really worthy of the honor, the bench 
extended so as to allow him a seat; but 
if not, it contracted its dimensions, and 
the unworthy aspirant was thrown to the 
ground or cast into the tank,—a result, 
atleast, inthe presentslimy and weed- 
covered state of the water, by no means 
desirable. 

The Synod is said to have been abo- 
lished some time prior to the year 1028 
A.D., in a singular manner. @ pro- 
fessors had(grown proud and neglectful 
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of literature, when a Pariah priest of 
Mailapur, named Tiruvalavar, who, some 
affirm, was the god Shiva incarnate, pre- 
sented himself for election, with an 
ethical poem he had composed in his 
hand. The high caste members of the 
Synod were indignant at his presump- 
tion, but as his claim was backed by the 
Raj, they were obliged to give him a 
trial. To their astonishment he was 

ermitted to take his seat, and so morti- 

ied were they at his success, that they 
passed out, one by one, and drowned 
themselves in the tank. It is supposed 
that there is some allusion here to the 
first preaching of Christianity. The 
Tegend is variously told. This temple is 
said to have been erected by Vamsa 
Sckhara, the 44th king of the first 
Pandyan dynasty, who is supposed to 
have reigned in about the 5th century 
a.p. Inhis reign the College also is said 
to have been founded ; and he is the re- 
puted builder of the Fort, and of the 
ancient Palace. Whether this be true 
or not, it can hardly be supposed that 
any remains of buildings of such high 
antiquity can now be left. The great 
temple may, perhaps, be as old as the 
11th century ; and the other edifices are 
indubitably the work of Rajas, long sub- 
sequent to Vamsa Sekhara. A large 
number may be ascribed to Trimal Naik, 
whose age scems to have been the Au- 

ustan period of Madura. To him also 
1s referred the Perumal “ Great-one,” or 
Vishnu pagoda, an exquisite specimen 
of Hind architecture, and which is re- 
markable as being a very exact counter- 
part of one of the seven Raths, or rock- 
cut temples at Mahabalipur. There is, 
likewise, a famous Sena e in a place 
called Pablari, dedicated to the god 
Vellayadah, at whose shrine shoes of 
leather, highly ornamented, are offered, 
as the Deity is supposed to be much en- 
gaged in hunting, and to require frequent 
renewals of his chaussure. 

The ruins of the old Palace, erected 
or enlarged by Trimal Naik, are also 
highly interesting. The grandeur of 
the columns, and the vast hall of audi- 
ence, remind one of the magnificence of 
imperial Rome. The root is a dome 

‘ ft. im diameter, and richly orna- 
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mented, supported by sculptured pil- 
lars joined by arches, so as to form 
a superb gallery, which again rests 
on massive columns below. e archi- 
tecture is Saracenic, blended with Hind. 
On the ceiling are figures resembling 
angels, which some suppose to have been 
suggested by the famous Jesuit, Robertus 
de Nobilibus, the nephew of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, who came to Madura during 
the reign of Trimal N&ik, and, giving 
himself out as a brahman from the West 
played the part of a Hindi priest, and 
wanted to engraft Christianity on the 
Vedas. The court of the English Judge 
has its sittings in this Palace. From 
the roof there is an extensive view, 
closed on the N. and W. by hills, of 
which the most remarkable is—to the 
N., Solai Mallé, where is a temple of 
Suntararésan, Siru Mallé, and Natta 
Mallé; and to the W., Naku Mallé, 
and Pasu Mallé, where is the Perumal 
pagoda. To the 8. are three large 
tanks. Trimal Ndyak’s Tank, about a 
mile 8. of the town, is, perhaj 8, the 
finest in 8. India. An artificial island 
adorns the centre, with a temple on it. 
This piece of water is walled all the 
way round, with steps of black granite. 
Tothe E. are the Roman Catholic Church 
and the American, The former of these 
churches is the finest; but even the 
American surpasses in appearance the 
English, which has no pretensions to 
beauty or taste. 

The Travellers’ Bangld issome distance 
outside the town, and on the way thither 
is a monument to Mr. Blackburne, a 
former collector. The natives, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of his having been 
the first to enlarge and beautify their 
streets, have erected to him a tall pillar, 
on which is a large light, kept con- 
stantly burning. Indeed, till within 
late years, all travellers spoke with dis- 
gust of the crowded and filthy condition 
of the houses in Madura; but so much 
has been done within the last few years 
in the way of improvement that the 
streets have now a handsome appear- 
ance, are wonderfully clean, and the 
houses, many of them of two stories, 
built of brick and faced with chunam, 
end an air of (opulence and prosperity 
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to the place. In fact, Madura is pro- 
bably the only city in the interior of 
India which has a decidedly pleasant 
appearance, and is entircly free from 
all the filth and other usual evils of a 
native town. The wall of the Fort, 
originally about 3 miles in circumfer- 
ence, has been removed and the ditch 
filled up. This is the head quarters of 
a flourishing American Mission, con- 
sisting of 12 American missionaries, 71 
eatechists and readers, and 68 school- 
teachers, distributed over nine stations 
scattered through the district. In 1850 
there were 202 native communicants and 
about 2,000 Christians who keep 
Sabbath and attend Church, but whose 
conduct is not altogether satisfactory. 

Madura was several times taken and 
re-taken during the English war in the 
Karnatak. In 1751, Capt. Cope, with 
about 6,000 men, of whom 180 were 
Europeans, attempted to storm the city, 
but was repulsed with the loss of 90 
men. In 1755 the army under Colonel 
Heron entered it without opposition. 
Lying in the direct route of the pilgrims 
to the shrines of Ramnad and Bamesh~ 
waram, it has always been a pltee of 
importance in the cyes of the Hindus, 
and the remains of some of the finest 
edifices in India render it well worth 
visiting to the traveller. Madura is the 
seat of the remarkable scarlet dyeing 
establishments, the colours (said to be 
owing to the water of the Vyga), being 
so superior to that obtained anywhere 
else, that the cloth is sent to all parts of 
India. 

(Q) Dindigal may be casily reached in 
one night by palankeen from Madura. 
Theroad leadsthrough the town of Shol: 
vandan, which has about 1,500 house 
and the small village of Ammayanykantir. 

The town of Dindigal, with about 
9,000 inhabitants, is the capital of a 
valley lying to the N. of Madura, hav- 
ing an area of 4,500 square miles, and a 

jopulation exceeding 300,000. It is 

uilt on a gentle slope, and the strects 
are wide and clean. The traveller may 
halt here if only to visit the Palnai 
mountains, 20 miles to the W., which 
have a climate not inferior to that of 
the Nilgiris, while they even surpass 
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them in beauty of scenery. They ris 
to the height of 7000 ft. above the sea, 
and five miles S. of the town are the 
Siru Mallé hills, 3,500 ft. bizh. The 
sportsman will tind abundance of amuse- 
ment here, as elephants, leopards, clk, 
and bison are to Ve found; wild hogs 
are common ; and florican, snipe, pigeons 
of various sorts, and waterfowl, are in 
plenty. ‘The rivers and tanks abound 
with excellent fish, among which mani, 
or sand-fish, ecls, and prawns, may be 
particularized. In the Nellukot 
trict, in Mutu Mudia’s well, a large 
species of cockle or muscle is found, 
about the size of an ordinary oyster, 
having a dark brown circled shell, with 
a bright pearly inside. It is considered 
wholesome as food, and is said to pro- 
duce pearls. The climate of Dindigal 
is considered one of the best in India, 
and the nights are always cool. A wing 
of a native regiment is kept here. ‘The 
Fort is built on a rock to the W. of the 
town, about 400 ft. long, 300 ft. broad, 
and 280 ft. in height. This rock is a 
singular wedge-shaped picce of gneiss, 
veined with felspar, and is a conspicuous 
object from all parts of the plain. In 
1786, Chanda Sahib, Nawab of the 
Karnatak, placed his brother, Sadik 
Sahib, in Dindigal, as one of the 
strongest forts in his viceroyalty ; but 
four Ghat after Sadik Sahib was de- 
feated and slain by the Marath 
Dindigal was taken by the Maisur 
in 1755, and from Tipu by the British 
army in 1783, but restored to him in 
1784, and finally ceded to the British 
Government, along with the district, in 
1792. 

There is no place of interest on the 
road from Dindigal to S: until the 
traveller comes to Kar he inter- 
mediate stations are unimportant vil- 
lages. | At Putambir Chattram water 
is deficient and bad. 

(k) Kdrér is a considerable town, with 
fine streets, situated in lat. 10° 55’, long. 
78° 12, It stands on a gentle slope, 
in a dry, open country, on the N. bank 
of the river Amaravati, a little above its 
confluence with the Kavéri. Near it 
are the ruins of a considcrable fort, 
with a large temple, the spire over tie 
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gateway of which is 88 ft. in height, 
64 ft. long at the base, and 52 ft. broad. 
It was formerly considered one of the 
strongest frontier towns of the kingdom 
of Maisur, and stood a siege for several 
months against Chanda S4bib, in 1761. 
In 1781 it was taken by Colonel Long, 
and in 1801 the fort was abandoned. 
Kardr is the capital of the sub-district 
of Koimbatar, containing 79 vi 

with a population of 70,000 persons. 

A little beyond K4rar the Salem road 
crosses the Kavéri, after which the 
only considerable place is Namkal Drug, 
8 large town, with a fort built on a very 
remarkable bare granite rock, which was 
once of some strength, though, in 1768, 
Colonel Wood took it from Haidar with- 
out any loss. 

For a description of Salem and Koim- 
batir see Route 34, 

The Nilgirs Hills (from the Skr. nila, 
“blue,” girs, “mountain,” vulgarly 
spelt Neilgherries), are a most remark- 
able range of mountains, situated be- 
tween lat. 11° 10’—11° 38’, long. 76° 30’ 
—i7° 10’, and connected on the W. with 
the Siadri branch of the W. Ghats. 
They form a sub-division of the Collec- 
torate of Koimbatir. The greatest 
length of these mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of 5000 ft., is 42 miles from N.E, 
to 8.W., and their average breadth at 
the same elevation is 14 miles. Their 
figure is that of a trapezium, and their 
surface is a continuous succession of 
ridges, slopes, and knolls, with here and 
there a grand peak rising up by itself, 
The granite of which they are composed 
is covered with a rich black soil, which, 
in the valleys and ravines, is often 10 ft. 
deep and even more; in some places are 
found morasses, generally consisting of 

eat, which is now extensively used for 
Fret. The base of these mountains, 
which is supposed to cover a surface of 
nearly 200 miles, is clothed with a belt 
of primeval forest, almost impenetrable 
in many parts, and swarming with wild 
animals of all descriptions, among which 
elephants and tigers are very numerous. 
‘This barrier jungle is so unhealthy that 
it is necessary to pass through it with- 
out a halt, for to stay a night in it would 
be almost certain death even to the 
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natives, multiplied instances having oc- 
curred of fatal results from sleeping once 
within ita limits, both to Europeans and 
natives. Accordingly, bearers are not 
compelled to wait for those who, from 
whatever cause, delay their coming be- 
yond such an hour a8 would enable the 
hammdis to cross the forest ere night 
setsin. The Nilgiris are divided into 
four Nf&ds or districts: to the E., Parun- 

nad; to the 8., Maikanfd; to the 

.W. and W., Kundanfd; to the N. 
and N.W., including nearly the whole 
crest of the mountains, Tudanad. In 
the last of these divisions is the prin- 
cipal European settlement, Utakamand, 
bordered to the E. and N.E. by moun- 
tains which rise high above it; and 
towering even over these is seen the 
majestic Petmarz, as it is called by the 
Tudas; or, in the Kanarese language, 
Dodabetta (doda, “‘ great,” betta, “ hill”), 
the loftiest mountain of India 8. of the 
Himflya, its summit being 8,760 ft. 
above the sea. The other principal 

aks have the following elevation :— 

udiakad, 8,502; Bevoibetta, 8,488 ; 
Murkurti, 8,402; Davarsolabetta, 8,380; 
Kunda, 8,353; Kundamogé, 7,816; 
Utakamand, 7,361; Tamrabetta, 7,292; 
Hokalbetta. 7,267; Urbetta, 6,915 ; 
Kodanad, 6,815; Davebetta, 6,571 ; 
Kotagiri, 6,571; Kundabetta, 6,655; 
Dimhatti, 6,330; Kundr, 5,886; Ran- 
aswami Peak, near the Gajalhatti 

ass, 6,948, ‘Two principal rivers rise 
among these hills, the Moy&r and the 
Siru, or Little Bhavan, which flowing 
round their E. side, in some parts sweep- 
ing close under them, anon diverge to 
a considerable distance, but at last meet 
a little to the N.E., and thence flow in 
one united stream under the general 
name of Bhavani, which again empties 
itself into the Kavéri. Those who pro- 
céed to the hills from Arcot by Ben- 
galar and Maistr can secure at Madras 
carriages drawn by horses or bullocks, 
Tables of charges, and all other par- 
ticulars, will be found in Smoult’s edition 
of “ Baikie’s Neilgherries.” 

The principal Passes up to the hills 
are six. Ist—The Kunir Pass from 
Koimbatar. After leaving Gidalir, a 
moderately-sized village, with .a fine 
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rivulet of clear water, and Metopdiliam, 
a somewhat larger place, with an ex- 
cellent bangl4, the traveller crosses a 
nearly level plain for six miles, and then 
reaches the foot of the Ghat. There is 
an excellent road the whole way up. The 
maximum slope of the Ghat is 1 foot in 
5, the average slope 1 in 12}; but in 
many places there are level spots, and 
in others counter dips, so that the slope 
is rarely so small as the average from top 
to bottom. There is no wheel-carriage 
traffic by this Ghat. The road passes 
through thick jungle and a most pic- 
turesque country the whole way. To 
the right of the traveller's bangle at 
some little distance is an hotel. Though 
carriages cannot ascend this Pass, there 
is an immense traffic by bullocks, which 
ascend it in thousands on the Utakamand 
market-day. Travellers from Madras 
and the S. generally come by as route, 
which is shorter and easier than that by 
the Sigur Pass from Bengaldr. 

2. At the S.E. angle of the hill 
plateau is the K6tagiri (vulg. Koter- 

he! Pass. The road passes through 

vidalar and Metopalliam as before. 
The bottom of the Pass is 2 m. 4 f. dis- 
tant from the latter place, and at 9 m. 
2 f. thence is Kétagiri, whence Utaka- 
mand is 14m. 6 f. distant. This is the 
oldest road cut by Government for the 
ascent of the Nflgiris, and it led for- 
merly to the original sanatarium at 
Dimhatti. It is too steep for wheel- 
carriages, but it is very practicable for 
other traffic. This Pass is well suited for 
the march of troops, which, by leavin, 
Metopalliam at day-break, can ascen 
into a cool climate before the sun rises 
sufficiently to distress them. It is also 
of much importance for the E. parts of 
the hills for the passage of produce from 
the coffee plantations and the lands cul- 
tivated by the Badakars. 

8. At the N.W. angle of the plateau 
lies the Gidalar, or Naduwattam Pass, 
which communicates with the W. coast 
and Kolikod (Calicut), through the 
Karkar Pass, and with Kananir and 
Tellicheri, through the Wain4d country. 
The Pass begins at 6 m. 6 f. from 
Paiakerra, and is aly 5} miles long. 
This Pass has been disused of late by 
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Rossongers going to Kolikod for the less 
irect, but in some respects more con- 
venient, Kunda Pass, 

4. The Kunda or Sisp&rf is remark- 
able for its magnificent scenery; and, as 
it forms the principal communication 
with Kolikod, and so with Malabar and 
Bombay, the stages are here given in 
detail. 

Mrurtary Avuruortry — As far as 
Avalanche : Officer commanding 8S. 
Division — Trichindpalli. Thence to 
Kolikod : Officer commanding Malabar 
and Kanara—Kananir. 

Crviy AutHority—To Avalanche : 
Collector of Koimbattér—Koimbatir. 
Thence to Kolikod: Collector of Mala- 
bar—Koltkod. 


PLACES, 
From Utakamand bazar to 


Mr. Grove’s house 
Cowhatti 


(a)x4n.toA’ 
xr. 6 times to Bagi Chat- 


8 

xr. 7 times to SISPARA 5. 8 
x 1.6 times and descend 
Ghat to Walakad 4...... 

x r. twice and descend 
Ghat to foot of Nilgiri 
Hills, SHOLEKAL 4. 
x & bridges to Pariangad 
Madapallacheri . ee 


a 
~ 
iI 


x n. to Pallapatti 
Perravenné ... 

x bridge to Yirrivetti.. 
Wakalir 
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of Bépur river ..... ....+4 
Descend Bépur r. to KO- 
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It is very requisite that the traveller 
who is going by this route, and, indced, 
by any other Pass into the low country, 
should start early in the morning, so as 
to avoid the unpleasantness of travelling 
in the hills by night. At such a vast 
elevation the clouds often drive across in 
thick masses; rain falls very frequently, 
and the bearers, or, as often hap- 
pens, the wretched kudis scnt in their 
place, are but too commonly ill-provided 
with torches, so that altogether the be- 
nighted traveller may lay his account to 
suffer much annoyance from delay, and 
either to risk a fall over a precipice, or 
to walk after his palankeen in drizzling 
rain and darkness. The traveller must 


carefully look to the attendance of his | 


bearers himself, and sce that they are 
provided with torches. He must also 
call for the postmaster’s bill in good 
time, so as to be able to settle any dis- 
puted charge, for the native clerks often 
make attempts at imposition, 

(a) The stage to Avalanche is not very 
remarkable for beautiful scenery; but, 
arrived at Avalanche the traveller may 
feast his eyes indeed. This spot has its 
name from an extensive land-slip, which 
took place in 1824. For eight days be- 
fore the slip occurred there were heavy 
and continuous rains, accompanied by 


heavy rolling thunder and a tempestuous | 


wind. So thick, too, was the darkness 
brooding over that part of the hills, that 
none of the natives durst venture from 
their homes. When the gloom cleared 


away, it was found that the river Pavhk , 


had swept away a vast portion of the 
mountain’s side, which descended with 
its woods into the valley. The traces, 
however, of this event are now nearly obli- 
terated. The banglais prettily situated, 
and close by are woods, in which plenty 


of game is to be found, not excepting , 


woodcocks. To the S. and W. stretch 
the Kundas, as the 8. W. division of the 
Nilgiris is called, a range remarkable for 
lofty steeps, clothed with belts of the 
most verdant forest trees. These be- 
come ever thicker towards the ravines, 
and end there in impenctrable jungle. 
On every side the rhododendron blooms. 
in rich profusion, and the shrubs attain 
the size almost of trees. Ever and unon 
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from among the wood a glittering cas- 
cade leaps out and casts its glassy 
shower into the dark basin of rock be- 
neath. The clouds driving over the 
heights add to the beauty of the scene, 
now concealing and now revealing its dif- 
ferent parts, 

Avalanche bangla, which is 6,720 ft. 
above the level of the sea, may very well 
claim a week from the traveller to enable 
| him to visit the most remarkable peaks in 
the vicinity. Crossing the summit of 
the Avalanche mountain, and procced- 
ing due S., a day’s march will bring 
him to the Guli-kal, which is 8,585 ft. 
above the sea, and whence, in clear 
weather, the ocean may be descried 
washing the coast of Malabar 50 miles 
; tothe W. Some miles still further to 
the S. are the peaks of Anginda and 
Muka Malé, The rozd is difficult, and 
there are morasses, which abound in 
tuguitis, or dangerous quagmires. This 
part of the hills is shrouded in mist and 
rain during nine months of the year; 
during the other three months the 
scenery is beautiful. Bears, tigers, and 
elephants occasionally visit this locality. 
North of Guli-kal is another remarkable 
peak, and one most deserving of a visit, 
called Zaigannam, or, more commonly, 
Murkurti, which is upwards of 8,500 
ft. high. The traveller will follow the 
winds of the Pavhk river to its confluence 
| with the Paikarf. Thence he will trace 
| the Paikari to its source, which is cluse 
tothe Murkurti peak. From the source 
of the Paikari an easy ascent of 1} mile 
, leads to the summit of the peak; and 

here, should the mist and clouds fortu- 
natcly roll away, a grand and awful 
j Scone will present itself to the view. 
; The W. side of the mountain is a terrific 
j and perfectly perpendicular pr 


y ipice of 
at least 7,000 ft. The mountain seems 
; to have been cut sheer through the 
centre, leaving not the slightest shelve 
or ledge between the pinnacle on which 
the traveller stands and the level of the 
plains below. To add to the terror of 
this sublime view, the spot on which 
er places his feet is a mouldering 
e, the ground being so unstable 
. 1a touch, large masses are hurled 
down the prodigious height into the bir- 
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tier forest at the foot of the hills, which 
looks at such a distance like moss. 
Many parts of this locality are still un- 
explored; and the lover of the pic- 
turesque, the man of science, and the 
sportsman will find unending amusement 
around them. 

From Avalanche banglé to Sisparé 
the road is narrow, steep, and stony; 
but the scenery compensates for these 
disadvantages. At Sispdrd the descent 
into the low country commences in 
earnest. On all sides extends a mag- 
nificent forest, and this becomes still 
denser at Sholekal, which is merely a 
traveller’s bangla at the foot of the hills. 
The traveller will find this bangla fenced 
with a huge scaffolding of timber to 
keep off the wild clephants. These 
animals are very numerous here, and 
not unfrequently mischievous. The next 
stage, to Wandir, lies through the barrier 
forest infested with tigers, elephants, and 
other wild beasts, and still more dange- 
rous on account of the malaria. After 
passing Wandur the jungle gradually 
becomes thinner. The road is very 
sly, but preserves its picturesque 
ter the whole way to the con- 
siderable village of Ariakod. In this 
stage the eye will often revert to the 
Blue Mountains, which seem to rise 
like @ perpendicular wall from the low 
country. Yedamana is a large village, 
and Ariakod a small town of about 400 
houses. The villagers in these parts are 
a handsome race, and scem to live 
very comfortably. The men are fairer 
and more athletic than those of the 
Kamitak, and many of the women are 
lovely. The journey from Ariakod to 
Kolikod is performed in a boat, which 
passes quictly down the Bépur river, 
The banks of the river are prettily 
_ wooded and fringed with long grass, 

among which repose a number of alliga- 

tors, The voyager may amuse himself 
the whole way down with rifle shots at 
these monsters. The breadth of the 
river is about 200 yds. Ten miles from 

Kolikod the boat leaves the main stream 

by a branch, which leads directly to 

Kolikod. All along this branch-stream 

are pretty cottages of the natives. Most 

of the women wear the Musalm&nf dress, 
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and run to hide themselves at the ap- 
proach of the stranger. 

Kolikod is described elsewhere (ride 
Route 48.) 

5. The Sigur Pass is the most fre- 
quented of all, being practicable for 
laden carts, and other wheeled convey- 
ances. The road is carricd down the 
N. face of the hills, the descent com- 
moencing near Mutandd, and ending near 
the village of Sigar, eight miles before 
reaching which is Kilpatti, about 5,500 
ft. high, where is a good bangla. Tra- 
vellers coming from Bengalir should 
send a message to some friend on the 
hills by electric telegraph, so as to ensure 
supplies at Kilpatti. By this Pass com- 
munication is kept up with Bengahir, 
Madras, and all places to the N.; and 
the chief bulk of the European supplies 
and heavy baggage, ete., is brought by 
it to Utakamand. The teak timber used 
on the hills is also transported by it, as 
the road passes near the forests where 
teak trees are cut under sanction of 
Government, about Tippa Kida and 
Masneamkovil. The trees are felled by 
Kurumbars and others; and, after being, 
lopped and roughly dressed, are dragge: 
on rude carts by Putfalos to the road- 
side, where they are sawn into building 

icces and sent on bullock carts to the 

‘takamand market. The average rise 
in this Pass is 1 in 15. The head of 
the Pass is 7,204 ft. high. 

6. The Mailir or Sundarpatti Pass, 
due S. of Utakamand, is now disused, 
though in former years much frequented 
by travellers journeying from the E. by 
Koimbatir to the hills. There are the 
remains of a very good road still exist- 
ing from the top of this Ghat all the 
way to Utakamand; but, owing to 
neglect, quagmires have formed in some 
parts, and it has thus become impassable 
to all but smugglers and Badakars, who 
still use it occasionally. 

(1) Utakamand.—Hotels at Utaka- 
mand.—Beside the club-house, there are 
two hotels, the Union and the Victoria. 
Theexpenses at these may be given as fol- 
lows (see Goa and the Blue Mountains, p. 
287; and Smoult’s edition of “Baikie's 
Neilgherries,” Calcutta,1857,which latter 
work is a complete Guide to the Hills) : 
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—For a lady or gentleman, £22 per 
mensem ; 16s. per day for a broken period, 
less than a month; for children under 
10 years, and European servants, 2s. 
per day; for a native ayah, 1s. per day. 
As a private housekeeper, a bachelor 
may live for £20 per month, and in 
great comfort for £30 per month. There 
is no traveller’s bangla. It will be seen 
that the prices have greatly risen since 
Dr. Baikie’s time, as in his day the 
charges were for a single person 10s. 
per day, or £12 per month. 

The principal place on the Nflgiris, 
and that which alone deserves the name 
of a town, is Utakamand, situate in lat. 
11° 24’, long. 76° 47’, at an elevation of 
7,300 ft. above the sea, and 1,300 ft. 
above the minor stations of Kétagiri 
and KunGr. _Its position in the hills is 
almost centrical. It lies in a valley 
open to the W., but sheltered to the 

.E. and 8. by the mountain Dodabet, 
and the ranges which project from it. 
At their base, and on many lesscr hills 
and knolls, are dotted the banglis of 
the Europeans, pretty white buildings, 
which gleam out brightly from among the 
rich green verdure, They are substan- 
tially built of burnt bricks, set in clay and 
painted with lime, with roofs generally 
of tiles, or terraced, rarely of thatch, the 
timber being teak. Everywhere the 
sward is bespangled with beautiful wild 
flowers of avery | ue. The trees exhibit 
a variety of foliage; some covered with 
moss seem to be silvered over with the 
breath of winter, others, as the rhodo- 
dendron, are crimsoned with flowers. 
The numerous streamlets and rills are 
lined with the jessamine and the dog- 
rose. Several of these rivulets meet at 
one point and fall into a natural basin, 
which, being confined to the S.W. by a 
strong mound of earth, forms a lake of 
five or six milesin circuit. Utakamand, 

roperly so called, is the district to the 
E and N.E, of the lake. The prin- 
cipal building in it is St. Stephen’s 
church, a handsome edifice in the Saxo- 
Gothic style. Directly N. of the lake 
is the district of Kundalmand, in which 
the palace erected by Sir William Rum- 
bold, now a clubhouse, is conspicuous. 
There is also here a native village, To 
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the S. of the lake is the district of Man- 
jakamand, Around this beautiful piece 
of water, which at one point e: to 
a considerable width, at another winds 
among gentle hills in a serpentine course, 
there is a Publis carriage-road, with 
which few drives in any part of the 
world can compare. To the S.W. in 
the distance are scen the Kunda moun- 
tains, whose peaks, mostly hidden in 
clouds, seem, when they do appear, to 
be even higher than the mighty Doda- 
bet. The climate of Utakamand is cold 
and damp in the monsoon ; at other sea- 
sons it is intensely dry, the mean annual 
temperature being 68°. After sunset, 
the fall in the thermometer is very great; 
and, without care, invalids are likely to 
suffer from the sudden change. To 
weakly constitutions, the warmer and 
more sheltered stations of Kétagiri and 
Kuntr are preferable. 

Arrived at Utakamand, the chiet sights 
for the traveller are—lst, the Kunda 
range already described ; 2nd, the stone 
circles, which the Tudas call Phins, 
and which contain images, urns, relics, 
and some very prettily wro ht gold 
ornaments ; 3rd, the waterfi at U- 
Y4l-Hatti, those at the top of the Sigtr 
Ghét, and that of Kaitf at Mr. Grove’s 
plantations: there is also a fourth, 
much finer, in the heart of the Kandas, 
formed by the Bhaw&n{, 400 or 500 ft. 
high, with a large body of water, and 
surrounded by scenery of the most savage 
grandeur, but itis difficult of access, and 
scarcely to be found without a guide; 
4th, the Ranga-Swimi temple; 6th, 
the fortress of Gaganachiki. The na- 
tive villages of the Tudas and other 
tribes may be visited en rowée in any of 
these expeditions. 

The stone-cireles are found in many 
parts of the hills, but the most conve- 
nient locality for a visit from Utaka- 
mand is the hill of Karoni, three miles 
tothe S. Thecircles are built of rough, 
unhewn stone, some of them of a | 
size, which must have been brought 
from a considerable distance. The his- 
tory of their construction is quite un- 
known. 

There are many beautiful cascades in 
various parts of the hills, but those men- 
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tioned above may be taken as specimens. 
En route to U-Yél-Hatti the ruined 
fortress of Malékéta, N.W. of Utaka- 
mand, may be visited. It occupies the 
N.E. extremity of a range of hills, its 
figure being an. irre; equare, the 
diameter of which does not exceed 300 
yards. The walls are built of rough 
stone, and are surrounded. by a ty 
ditch, fearfully deep in some parts, an 
in general not less than 60 ft., with a 
breadth, at the surface, of 30 ft. There 
is but one entrance, by a causeway little 
more than 2 ft. wide, over one of the 
deepest parts of the fosse. To the S.E. 
are hills of much greater elevation, on 
which are the ruins of two watch-towers 
built by Tfpd. The road next passes 
through the large Badakar village called 
Sholir, two miles to the N.W. of 
Malékéta, and thence through many 
pretty villages to the hamlet of Balitkal, 
which is little more than eight miles from 
Utakamand, The traveller will next 
descend to Sigir at the base of the 
mountains, and thence pass through a 
desp forest for 22 miles, abounding with 
wild animals. The path now lies over 
several chains of mountains, which skirt 
the higher lands of the Nilgiris to the 
N.; and from these ridges there are 
magnificent and extensive views of 
MaisGr. A day’s travelling among this 
picturesque scenery brings the traveller 
to Kon-oge, a Ter-ir-i, or sacred place 
of the Tudas, near which three of their 
villages are situated. At a short dis- 
tance from this is U-Ydl-Hatti, or 
“The Hamlet of the Cataract.” The 
water falls about 60 or 70 ft. into a 
natural basin. The scene is rather 

icturesque and beautiful than grand. 

he same remark applies in a still 
stronger degree to the next two falls 
noticed above, which are too well known 
and too easily visited to require an 
particular description here, If inclin 
to look for the fourth cataract in the list 
here given, the traveller should quit the 
road about five miles from Avalanche 
bangl&, and follow the Bhaw&ni river 
due south for four miles, which will 
conduct him to it. 

In order to visit the temple of Ran- 
gaswdmi the traveller will proceed first 
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of all 15 miles nearly due EB. to Kéta- 
giri. This station is, perhaps, better 
suited for invalids than Utakamand. 
The climate is nearly three degrees 
warmer, and the variation five less. The 
rain which falls is also considerably less, 
as the S.W. monsoon seems to spend its 
force on the Kunda range, and reaches 
Kétagiri with abated violence. About 
five miles from Kétagiri is a beautiful 
valley, called the Orange Valley, from 
the number of orange and lime trees 
that grow there. Between this valley 
and Kotagiri, on a plateau about two 
miles from the latter place, is the in- 
valid station of Dimhatti, which was the 
first place colonised by Europeans on 
the hills, but is now almost deserted. 
At all these places fruits ripen infinitely 
better than at Utakamand. At Orange 
Valley there is Government farm. 
Leaving Kétagiri, the road descends 
about 1,000 ft. to a village called Bel- 
Uiké, in the spproach to which is a low 
hill, on which are several monuments, 
resembling the stone circles already de- 
scribed. After a further descent, the 
ruined fortress of Atra is reached, 
situated in the centre of the glen, with 
here and there an opening in the moun- 
tains, through which partial views of 
the low country may be obtained. The 
Siermometee here Tises to 80°. bed 
and oranges of spontaneous growth are 
in abundance. Hence the road passes 
to the E. base of the hills, near which is 
the singular conical hill on which is the 
temple of Ramaswami. Its isolated situa- 
tion and difficulty of access have perhaps 
combined to enhance its sacredness with 
the natives. On the top is a solitary 
stone, which is an object of worship. 
There is a rude shed near, dignified 
with the name of temple. This excur- 
sion will serve to acquaint the tourist 
with the scenery of the E. side of the 
Nilgiris. He may also, en route, visit 
Danaikenkoté, and the confluence of the 
Maydr and Bhawani rivers. 

e fortress of Gaganachiki (Cagana, 
“heaven,” chiki, “ reaching”), lies S.E. 
of Utakamand. The road leads through 
the valley of Kaiti, which is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful on the hills. On the 
E. face of one of the mountains which 
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surround it is the Badakar hamlet of 
Kammand, where the traveller may halt 
awhile and enjoy the delicious scene. A 
few miles further on is the village of 
Kaultré, also belonging to the Badakars, 
where a halt may be made for the night. 
To the N.E. of this village, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, is a fine cataract, 
which must be passed on the way to 
Gaganachiki. The stream in its fall 
forms a vast perpendicular column 100 
ft. high, and then dividing into several 
minor columns, finds its level 300 or 400 
ft. lower down. At about 12 miles dis- 
tanee from Utakamand, the traveller 
comes to the hamlet and ruined fort of 
Hulikal (Huli, “tiger,” kal, “rock,” a 
chief of the native tribes having slain a 
tiger here). Near the village is a de- 
serted mortt of the Tudas, situated in a 
lovely spot, part of the brow of an im- 
mense mountain, beautifully wooded, the 
regularity of the trecs and the vistas 
they afford giving to it all the appear- 
ance of being adorned by art, At Huli- 
kal the night’s halt may be made. 
Starting at an carly hour next morning, 
the traveller will reach in two or three 
hours a Badakar village at the foot of 
the mountain Gaganachiki, which is par- 
tially detached, and stands at the extre- 
mity of one of the ribs, which, like 
mighty buttresses thrown up to support 
the central and more elevated parts, 
surround the hills in every direction. 
From its base to the walls of the for- 
tress on the summit the mountain is 
covered with a dense forest, which, to 
the height of some thousand fect, re- 
scmbles the jungles of the plain. Above 
that point the trees are loftier, with 
large spreading branches, and with little 
or no underwood. The approach to the 
fortress is most difficult—along the edge 
of a precipice where it is neccessary to 
advance in single file, and that with the 
greatest caution. A narrow gateway 
opposite to the principal one, which is 
now choked up with trees, admits the 
visitor. In the time of TipG this for- 
tress was called Saiyidabad, and was 
held by a garrison of 100 men under a 
Kiladar named ’Ali Khan. The ruins 


oceupy the whole crest of the mountain, 
on the edges of which the walls are 
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raised. The view from the summit into 
the low country is magnificent. 

It remains to say something of the 
sport to be obtained on the Nilgiris, 
and of the natural products. The woods 
in general are so ornamentally disposed 
as to remind one of the parks in a Euro- 
pean country. They are easily beaten, 
and, from the end of October to March, 
woodcocks are found in them. Jungle 
fowl and spur fowl are very nume- 
rous, and are excellent eating. Par- 
tridges are rare ; quails common in the 
lower parts of the hills. Snipe come 
in in September, and are seldom found 
after April. The solitary snipe (Sco- 
lopaz major) is occasionally shot. 
There are blackbirds, larks, thrushes, 
woodpeckers, imperial pigeons, blue 
wood-pigeons, doves, and green plo- 
vers in abundance. There is also an 
immense varicty of hawks, and among 
them a milk-white species, with a large 
black mark between the wings; as also 
a ercam-coloured species. Large black 
eagles are occasionally seen; and owls 
of various sorts, particularly an immense 
horned kind. Hares and porcupines 
abound, and do much damage to the 
gardens. Both are excellent eating ; 
the flesh of the porcupine resembles 
delicate pork, In the most inaccessible 
parts of the Kundas the ibex and the 
fungle shecp or muntjak may be found, 

ut are very shy and difficult to approach. 
Among the larger game wild hogs and 
sambar, the Cervus Aristotelis or black 
Rusa of Cuvier, generally called elk in 
India, afford good sport. They are 
exceedingly tenacious of life, and some- 
times carry off eight or ten balls. Pole- 
cats, martins, jackals, wild dogs, and 
chitas are numerous. So, too, is the 
black bear, especially in the early part 
of the monsoon, when they ascend the 
hills in pursuit of a large brown bectle, 
their favourite food. Among the tall 
grass, which is often as high as a man’s 
head, the royal tiger is not unfrequently 
met with. This beast, so ferocious in 
the plains, scems to be tamed by the 
cold of the hills. When put up by the 
beaters it bounds away with huge springs 
over tho grass or Tnderwood, and is 
seldom or never known to attack man, 
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There are no dangerous snakes, and no 
troublesome insects except the flea, which 
is easily put to flight by an infusion of 
the root of a plant called wassamba by 
the natives (Acorus calamus). 

Among flowers, the commelinea, pedi- 
cularis, anagallis, two or three sorts of 
jasmines, white and red roses, magnolias, 
anemones, two sorts of clematis, three of | 
ranunculi, 19 kinds of orchides, etc., 
may be noted. The Brazil cherry, a 
small prickly shrub, with a yellow fruit 
the size of a cherry, of a sub-acid flavor ; 
the hill gooseberry, a small branchy 
shrub, with short, thick, dark-green 
leaves; blackberries; and the Orchis 
Mascula, from the last of which the 
Salep Misri is obtained,gare found in 
profusion, the last-named on the Neddi- 
wallé hills, and near Neddiwattam. The 
camphor tree grows in the Orange 
Valley. There is a teak forest on the 
Kuniir Ghat, which is reserved for Go- 
vernment use. The Champani furnishes 
a very hard, tough, solid, wood, of a 
blue-white-colour, with deep bluestreaks, 
useful for rafters, door posts, ete. The 
bastard cinnamon also supplies a good 
wood, though not equal to the last. 
There is also a deep red wood, called 
by the natives Billu, and said to be 
proof against insects. Coffee planta- 
tions and mulberry trees thrive well, 
and all European vegetables may be 
had in perfection. 

From the Nilgiris the still wilder 
range of the Animallé Hills may be 
conveniently visited. 

Animallé Hills.—About 60 miles 8. 
of the Nilgiri plateau, and beyond the 
dead flat of the plains of Koimbattr, is 
the range of hills known by the name of 
the Animallé, or “ elephant hills.” The 
range gives its name to the village of 
Animallé, which is near the foot of it on 
the North face, the approach of tra- 
vellers to these hills being usually 
the village: it is a convenient basis of 
further movements, being in the centre 
of the N. face of the range, and most of 
the passes into the mountains diverge 
from this point. The Animallé range 
stretches from a little N. of W. to the 
E. a little S., with an abrupt face of 
about 50 miles to the N., the view of 
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which on a clear day from the village of 
Animallé is magnificent; the slope is 
more gradual on the S. and W. face to- 
wards Cochin and the coast, the depth 
being about 30 miles in this direction. 
This block of hill may be divided into 
two distinct portions—the point of divi- 
sion being about the village of Ani- 
mallé; to the W. of this towards Palghat, 
the hills are not much above 3,000 ft. 
high, and are covered with a primeval 
forest of gigantic teak and other trees, 
which supply the Bombay dockyards 
with timber The westerly portion 
ranges from 3,000 to 6,000 ft. in cleva- 
tion, and has much the peculiar char- 
acter and features of the ‘iri hills ; 
the whole is a continuation of the great 
range of the Western Ghats, which, as 
they evproeel the Southern part of the 
peninsula, expand into plateaux with 
intervals of plain. 

These hills are often visited from the 
Nilgiris on account of the swarms of 
wild game they contain. The Route is 
from— 

1. Utakamand; 10 miles, to 

2. Kunér, good hotel at the edge of the 
Nilgiri hills; thence down the Kuntr 
pass, 15 miles, to 

3. Mdtipdiliom, where is a bangla, 
with servants and food to be had; here 
the plain of Koimbatir commences; 
thence 25 miles to 

4. Koimbatir, a civil station, with 
travellers’ bangla and servants. From 
Koimbatir by Chettipalliam and Pu- 
lachi, about 40 miles of plain, with a fair 
road to 

5. Animallé, a considerable village, 
where the office of the superintendent of 
the forests is held; there is a good bangl4. 

The lower portion of the Animallé 
range is much varied in level, and inter- 
sected with mountain streams, some of 
considerable size, which force their way 
throng rocks, and form cascades of no 
small beauty ; the sound of the falling 
water is most refreshing to the traveller 
through the forest, The trecs consist of 
the teak (Tectona grandis), several 
kinds of Dalbergia (Sisu), and the iron- 
wood, with its aspen-like foliage, con- 
trasting with the immense leaves of the 
young teak trees, There is not much 
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underwood, and it is easy to walk in any 
direction, the stems of the forest-trees 
rising often to the height of 60 ft with- 
out a branch, while the spreading foli 
of their heads completely keeps off the 
sun, these huge stems being interlaced 
with climbing plants with stems little 
inferior to those of their supports, At 
the sides of the streams broad patches of 
bamboos are found, which hang over the 
water from side to side waving in the 
wind, and forming a means of commu- 
nication for the monkeys, who seem to 
delight in passing over them ; no under- 
wood grows under the bamboos, but 
there is a deep bed of the fallen leaves, 
which have collected for years, where 
the herds of wild cattle (Bos gore) 
are fond of retreating during the day. 
These are said to be exactly similar 
to those formerly found in Britain, 
and still preserved in Chillingham 
Park. Sometimes the forest opens out 
into clear park-like glades covered with 
rass, with pools of water and wild 
fruit trees, where in the evening the 
wild cattle and deer are usually to be 
found grazing; these cattle are so nu- 
merous that one may see several consi- 
derable herds in a walk of a few miles. 
At Tunakédu is the residence of the 
Superintendent of the forests, with an 
establishment for the cutting of timber, 
including elephants, who are most use- 
ful assistants in dragging and piling the 
timber. The logs are usually dragged 
by bullocks to the N. face of the range, 
when they pass down an inclined plane, 
and thence into the river Punar, which 
runs through the Palgh&t opening in 
the range, and into the sea on the Ma- 
labar coast. From the mouth of the 
Punar the timber is shipped for Bom- 
bay. Much teak and other timber is 
also cut on the S.W. face of the hills 
within the province of the Raja of 
Cochin, who has an agent for the ma- 
nagement of this portion of his revenue 
at the portof Cochin. The teak of this 
forest is far superior to that of Burmah 
in respect of hardness and durability. 
The forest also abounds with ginger, 
cardamoms, turmeric, honey, and wax ; 
the pepper-vine covers the huge stems 
of the trees like ivy, and the sarsa- 
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parilla appears in all the newly-cut 
paths ; whtle the purple Torenia and a 
variety of sweet-smelling orchidaceous 
plants, contribute to the beauty of the 
scenery. 

There are but few inhabitants; but 
they are a peculiar race, and call them- 
selves Kfdirs; they live entirely in the 
forest, and their habits are sin; 5 
The number of wild animals who divide 
with them the fastnesses of the hills has 
rendered them as familiar with the 
habits of beasts as with their own : the 
facility with which they will track a 
deer or a wild bull over ground where, 
to an ordinary eye, there is no visible 
mark, is quite wonderful ; they seem to 
follow it without the least hesitation, 
like a dog on a strong scent. This 
renders them invaluable aids to a sports- 
man, They collect and sell the produce 
of the forest, but do little in the way of 
cultivation; but they are an honest 
plain-spoken race, and easily managed ; 
their whole number is not above 200. 

To a sportsman the Animallé Hills 
offer an inexhaustible source of amuse- 
ment; herds of wild elephants abound, 
and are of some value. They do not 
domesticate them here, but shoot them 
for the value of their ivory. The sport 
requires a good shot, for unless the 

let be 1 in the brain it has no 
effect ; the only vulnerable spot being at 
the root of the trunk, and a space as 
large as the hand on each temple. They 
are usually fired at from a distance of 
10 or 15 and if the aim be 
the huge animal falls perfectly dead at 
one shot; but the sport requires nerve, 
as a miss may have serious consequences. 
The Kadirs regard them with much 
respect, as they have no means of killing 
them. The wild cattle are noble ani- 
mals, larger than an English ox, with 
short much curved horns; the bulls of a 
sloe black, the cows of a deep tawny, 
but all with white legs as far as half-way 
up the fore arm and stifle joint. The 
activity with which these immense beasts 
leap over obstacles and pees through 
broken ground is astonishing. When 
wounded they are very dangerous anta- 
gonists ; or even without, when a sulky 
old bull is found alone, having been 
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driven from the herd by his younger 
brethren. There are alo Dears and 
tigers, as well as the spotted deer; and 
in the bluffs and precipitous parts of the 
rocks, the ibex is often to be met with. 
There is no part of the world where 
stalking can be carried on with so much 
success, but it is only during the rainy 
months. The forest is perfectly healthy 
atthat season. In November, when the 
wind cl to the west, and the leaves, 
under a bright blue sky, become brown 
and dry, fever will attack the workmen 
by the dozen in a day; and they are 
obliged to return to the plains. At that 
season stalking is out of the question, as 
there is no concealment, and the rustling 
of the dry leaves betrays the movements 
of the sportsman. 

There are some very fine eagles; 
and the rhinoceros-birds (hornbills)— 
birds resembling toucans—with their 
immense beaks, are continually seen, or 
the harsh metallic sound of their note is 
heard echoing through the woods. There 
are also some good warblers. One bird 
hasa singular note. The tone is like a 
full clear whistle, but the intervals of 
the scale are sin; ‘ly marked ; and it 
gives the idea of some one learning to 
whistle. Some flying squirrels and black 
monkeys occupy the upper story of this 
leafy dwelling place. The butterflies 
and other insects are of great beauty; 
and there is a spider of an enormous 
size; its body is about two inches long, 
striped with black and yellow, and its 
legs cover a space as big as the hand, 
The web is often met with in the brush- 
wood, six ft. square, and strong enough 
to pull off a man’s hat in passing. In 
the larger and deeper part of the rivers 
are some fine fish of the Mahfsir kind, 
which rise well to a fly. 

From Animallé to ‘kidu is about 
16 miles; 10 through the jungle at the 
foot of the hills, which swarms with pea- 
fowl and deer, and five miles up the 
pass, through magnificent scenery; a 
Mountain stream passes close to a 
k4&du, and forms a very beautiful cas- 
cade. About 10 miles further to the S. 
is a considerable river, abounding with 
fish : there is a pass through the forest 
direct ta Cochin from this place; the 
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distance is about 35 miles, but it is a 
rough passage. There are many leeches 
inthis part, which contrive to get up one’s 
legs and to fill themselves before they 
are perceived: the K&dirs rub their 
legs with tobacco to keep them off; 
linen gaiters, pulled over the feet, are 
useful for this The eastern 
rtion of the Animallé is above the 
level of the teak-tree, which is not 
usually found higher than 3,000 ft.; 
there are some to be found near Pun&chi, 
but they are scattered and small,—in 
fact there is no teak forest. It is much 
intersected with hills and valleys; the 
hills are covered with coarse grass, and 
the valleys and vicinity of the streams 
are wooded. At PunSchi there are two 
or three huts, containing a few families ; 
but, after passing ‘this place, the interior 
is uninhabited, sxoept by wild animals, 
which are much same as about 
Tunakidu. The soonety it more open, 
and, from the greater eight, perhaps 
grander; and in the highest valleys, 
where the rhododendron and willow 
hang over the streams, and the ferns 
pew on the sides of the slopes, and the 
oar frost in the winter covers everythin; 
with glistening white, the soenery: mucl 
resembles that of England, though there 
are few parts of England which equal it, 
The peculiar feature is that the forest 
fills all the intersections of the hills, and 
does not graduate with brushwood into 
the open ground, but ceases suddenly, 
the largest forest trees being completely 
at the edge, while beyond it is a clear 
meadow. As in the Nilgiris, the trees 
are rounded at the top, and the branches 
gnarled and covered with long white 
moss. There are some orchids, but they 
differ from those of the lower of the 
range; and the open sides of the hills 
are covered with anemones, balsams, 
podioularis, ejacum, and lilies. The 
jalep Misri is also found; indeed, ex- 
cept in England, the 
thronged with a profusion of flowers as 
in these high lands of the tropics. The 
only paths are those made by the deer or 
elephants, and by the wild cattle. It is 
i how precisely the wild animals 
follow these paths, and with what preci- 
sion they are carried to the point in 
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view, however distant—not in a course 
up and down the hills, but round them, 
observing a regular rise of level, asif they 
had been planned by an engineer. The 
following is taken from a note made at 
the time of an excursion into these 
hills by three Englishmen, with Kadir 
guides :— 

“20TH OcropeR, 1851.—Left Ani- 
mallé (neight above the sea, 766 ft.) at 
2 a.m., and reached the foot of the hills, 
about five miles, at daybreak—having 
lost our way in the dark. A number of 
large squirrels, purple and black, were 
playing about the trees. Ascended the 
Ghat on horseback, but not without 
much difficulty; it would have been con- 
sidered impassable for horses elsewhere, 
but the Arabs are as good as mules in 
the hills. We went on over a good 
path, about 10 miles, to Punachi (3,000 
ft. elevation). There is a fine cascade 
just before reaching Pun&chi, and an old 
coffee plantation, which had been de- 
serted, was near the foot of the fall; the 
coffee trees were looking healthy, and 
wore covered with berries of a bright red 
and yellow color. After a rest, went on 
foot through open ground with scattered 
trees, fording the river Turakadwar, and 
afterwards along the valley of ‘that 
stream, gradually ascending the whole 
time as far as a waterfall, where an old 
Anakatt bore witness to former culti- 
vation, It had rained the whole way, 
and we had left the people behind us; 
the guide said he was tired, and would 

‘o no further: bivouacked on the rock, 
aving made a little shelter from the 
wind with a few boughs. An old otter 
and its young one were playing in the 
waterfall in a very amusing way ; one of 
us shot the mother, and the Kadirs ate 
her. Anakatt 3,650 ft. by the barometer. 
is cascade was at the head 
kadw&r, and on 

Icaving it the ascent was severe. The 
two mountain peaks, ‘Tangachi Mallé 
and Ekka Mallé (the younger and elder 
sisters), were on our right, and the 
secnery was magnificent; the grass at 
the Anakatt was 10 ft. high, and 
being very wet, it was like walking 
through 2 pond. On the hill we got 
into an elephant path through the forest, 
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and followed it. Came suddenly on a 
male elephant, and fired two shots at 
him from about 15 yds. distance, with- 
out effect. The beast turned and strode 
through the forest down hill at his best 
pace, crashing through the thickest part 
of the wood with a terrific noise. e 
followed, but could not come on him 
again. We had come about seven miles, 
and then crossed the river again up to 
the middle, and went up a grassy hill 
to a small hut, which had been made by 
the Kadirs beforehand, near a swamp. 
Camped for the day ; height, 6,600 ft. 
«22nd.—Went to the top of the Ekka 
Mallé; height, 7,000 ft. nearly; found 
the top grassy, but scantily covered. 
This is nearly the highest point of the 
whole range. Got a general view all 
around. Several cascades visible in the 
forest. Saw a fine open valley clear of 
trees, about five miles long, leading up 
to a conical hill, which appeared like the 
watershed of the range. Returned to hut, 
“23rd.—From hut to the bottom of 
the valley, which we called Michael's 
valley; height, 6,000 ft. Very fatigu- 
ing walk of about five miles on the 
steep side of the hill, covered with long 
grass, concealing pointed and loose rocks; 
then through a shola or patch of dense 
jungle, where we found the carcase of a 
deer just killed by a tiger. Found the 
track of the elephant of yesterday, but 
did not follow it up. Camped in a hut 
at the mecting of two small streams ; 
plenty of fern, rhododendrons, ete. 
“24th.—Rainy. Went up Michael’s 
valley ; found numerous tracks of ele- 
phants, cattle, and deer, The K4&dirs 
pointed out the number of the herd of 
elephants, distinguished the males from 
the females, and the young ones which 
had strayed and returned to their mo- 
ther’s heels ; in fact, the whole history 
of them was told us from the tracks. 
Found a large bull, and fired two balls 
into him, but he got off, though he must 
have died, Tracked an elephant down 
to the south of the conical hill, but 
without finding him. Rain all day. 
Returned to Michacl’s valley, and bathed 
in the stream; bitter cold. 
“25th.—Went again up the valley, 
and beat several sholas ; found wild 
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hog and monkeys. The ground near 
the marsh was much cut up by the hog. 
The Kadirs said this valley must swarm 
with game in February and March, 
when the jungle is burned in the low 
grounds ; very little at this season, 

“ 26th.—Left Michael’s Valley and 
returned to the Anakatt ; found a fine 
buck elk, which sprung up close to us, 
also a number oF toucans and some 
eagles. The path lay through the 
forest the whole way, but was good 
enough, having been made by the ele- 
phants ; distance, 10 miles. 

“27th.—Walked from the Anakatt 
to Punachi, and in the evening went on 
to Animallé; distance 25 miles; the 
latter part of the way through wet rice- 
fields, in the dark.” 

There is a road from Tunak&du to 
Palghat, through Chamampadi and 
Kolangod; distance, 45 miles. It skirts 
the hills throngh bamboo jungle, after 
descending the Ghat, and then stretches 
over the cultivated plain, with a road 
such as is usually found in the interior 
of India; that 1s, of earth cut up by 
carts and the feet of bullocks. 

The Animallé hills require more ex- 
amination; many parts of them have 
not been visited. The eastern portion 
of them joins, or nearly joins, another 
range of hills, which is said to be still 
more stocked with game, among which 
the woodcock ought not to be forgotten. 
‘The high lands of the Animallé are quite 
capable of cultivation, and are as habit- 
able as the Nilgiris, though less cool, 
being a degrce nearer the equator, and 
2,000 ft. lower in clevation. 
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ARCOT TO SHELAM (SALEM) AND PAL- 
GHATCHERI, BY THE MANJEWADI 
GUAT, SANKERIDRUG, YIROD (ERODE), 
AVINASHT, AND KOIMBATUR. 

139 m. 1f. to Salem; 268m. 1f. to 

Palghatcheri. 

As this Route is the same as Route 7, 
from Arcot as far as Vaniambadi, and 
agrees with Route 34, from Salem, the 
only new stations are those between 
Vaniambadi and Hardr, which therefore 
alone are given. 
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PLACES. STAGES. 
MOF, OM. P. 
Madras to VANIAMBADI 

6.& t.o, (See Route 7) 125 4 125 4 
x Branch of Palar r. 220 

yds. wide to Gowinda- 

puram ... 
Waipampattu 


ampatti 
Katteri.... 


Road to Dharmapuri . 
x n. to Andar. 
x n. to Koratti 
Kumérampatti 
Karrumandapatti 
Karapattu 
WOMAN 
x Kunatir r. 60 yds. wide 
to Motar... 
x n. to Tandipenti 
Wutangadi 
wadi) 
Tippambatti. 
Karteri 


Pee oH Ome mone 


107 


roe 


Kumframpatti 
Peddakungam 
Yisampaddi 
Mosanpatti 
xn to HARUR (a new 

Chawadi} 
TIARUR to SALEM. 
SALEM to PALGHA 

CHERL ....... 


Crmonm cme 
PR WAMHSD YHOO ON APABOKHRNUINWAOH OM 


_ 


10 4 
37 1 


129 0 


338 6 


ROUTE 34. 


kuxf TO SALEM AND PALGHATCHERI, 

RY PULGR AND HARUR, YIROD 

(ERODE), AVINASHI, AND KOIM- 

BATCR, 
112m. 4f. to Salem; 241m. 4 f. to 

Palghateheri. 

Minitvary Avruorrry—As far as 
Pedda Manjewa Otficer Command- 
ing Centre Division—AMadras. From 
Podda Manjewadi to Palghateheri : 
Officer Commanding Southern Division 
—Trichindpalli, 
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Crvm Avtxortry—To boundary after 
Nartampundi: Collector of N. Division 
of Arcot—Chittir, From Nartampundi 
to Nipatir: Collector of 8. Division of 
Arcot —Gidulir. Thence to Pallia- 

falliam : Collector of Salem—Salem. 

‘rom Palliapalliam to Wélaiyar: Col- 
lector of Koimbatur—Koimbatéir. From 
Wélaiyfr to Palgh&tcheri: Collector of 
Malabar—Kolikod (Calicut). 

PLACES. STAGES, 

From &i Sydapé ive 
‘rom Arni x #. to t 
Kallambir ..... ¥ 


x 
~ 


Bagumarpéta 
Kunétér ...... 


o 
o 


Kélisphkam 
x Chiar r. to NARTAM- 
NDI 


© 
oo 


103 
x n. to Sherampélliam . 
Nachipattu .. 
x Chfar r. to 
x n. to Pulidiyér 
Adantr_...... 
PALTIEAT 
attemargu Avi ., 
NIPATUR. ies 
x Pennar r. 200 yds, wide 
to Taghrapatti 
Ramapuram.. 
Poyapatti .. 
Chellapatti 
Kawa&patti.. 
x large n. to HARUR @ 
new Chiwadi) 
Dudampatti 
x n. to Gop! 'p! 
x Wani_r. to Pudupatti 
xr. to PALLIPE'TA (a 
new Ch,4wadi) ..-, 
Paperedd ipatti... 
x 2n. to Wartakaundenér 
x 2 n. to PEDDA MAN- 
JEWADL .......cseeeeee 


46 


PAM EE CED DDOOr to Sea spr ornegt 


MATA OAT WARE WODWOND HOON ORIWATH HAMMOND 


10 2 


CT od 


140 
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PLACES, 


x 4n.to Kombér (a new 
Chawadi) ............00000 
Manjew&di Ghat begins . 
x r. to ditto—ends .. 
Atchakotapatti . 
x n. to KUPANUR 
x n. to Tadentr .. 


x #. to Motupatti 
x Ayodhiapatnam r., 110 
7%: wide to Mashinya- 
mpatti 
x 2n. to Ad 
Ammapéta 
Salem begi 
Rd. to Trichin 
(a)_x_ Mani 


‘ukta r. to 
SALEM FORT, 8. &p. 0. 
Shivapéta...........ccseeeeee 
x Mani Mukté r. to Pedda 
Kondapatti ...........0.. 
x ditto to Utama Sholé- 


So CONE 


MN OANOROOAHA NOAM BAYH © OCH aww 


ae er a Dd 


varam 
Serrap4di 
Kambapflliam . 
MACDONALD’S Cha&- 
wadi, b.... 

Daivaryapatti 
xn to Talar 
Wygundam 
x n. to Avarangamp' 

x 2. to by enkatanyakan 


127 


palliay 0 
SANKERIDRUG, b.&t. 
Rd. to Bhawani . 
x 2, to Natapélliam 
Kélikalli 


Ablémpélliam 
PALLIAPALLIAM, 
Kavéri, r., 2. 3. 
Ditto, r. 


(2) ‘YIROD ¢ 
&t.0. 
Kumulangk6' 
x n. to Sangolipalliam . 
Manikapalham 
Karkampattu 
Karpampalliam 


21 


Dee Ew COOH OPN DEE HOND NNR HO won vw 


CautmoNm 
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PLACES, 


PERUNDURE,, 6. & t. 0. 
Wolsipilliam..............+ 
Tempalliam . 

Avinéshilii 


AVINASHI, we t.o. 
x 2n.to Attaiyampilliam, 

Rd. to Nilgiris 
Murganpilliam 
x Wan&tangari r. to Tai- 


Nilambor . 
x n to R 
CHATTRAM . 
Totapflliam ... 
Chawadipilliam . 
Pulaimaida .... 
Upallipalliam, Hutting 
Wines Shea svtcssasvesgstine® 
() KOI 
6. & p. o, Trichinfpalll 


+r. to Puducheri 


Kunatir .. 

Sultanpéta 

(@) PALGHATCHERI 4. 
& 8.0. crsssassrorrreseraces 

Fort N. Gate 


2 
Q 
8 


aE 
as 
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This route forms the grand line of 
communication between Madras and 
the Western Coast, and has therefore 
been chosen for the line of the Madras 
Railway (see Route 5). 

A very good road takes the traveller 
through the large villages of Kastam- 
badi, and Pulir, to the hamlet of Nar- 
tampundi, where the country begins to be 
jungly. This increases at Pallapadi, 
Changdmah, and Pallipat, all small vil- 
lages. Nipatur, on the left bank of the 
Pennfir, has about 80 houses. The Pen- 
nf&r river, called Southern Pennfr, to 
distinguish it from a river of the same 
name, which falls into the Bay of Ben- 

, 38° to the north of this river, near 

ellar, has its name from the Tamil 
word Pondru, “Golden,” or the Skr. 
word Pindkini, “ three-pro1 .” It 
rises in ee ae ; a long. 77° 
45’, to the N. of the Nandi hills, 
in Maistr. From Maisér it apd into 
the Karnftak, at Martanhalli, and falls 
into the Bay of Beng&l, a mile N. of 
Fort St. David, after a course of 245 
miles, Gold is found in its sands in 
the Karn&tak, whence perhaps its name. 
There is always water in its channel at 
Nipatar. From Puldr to Pallipat, the 
roads skirts, at the distance of about 
cight miles, the J&venie Hills; and 
after Pallipéta, passes through a gorge 
of the Shivarfi Hills, for whic! 
under Salem. 

Harir is a considerable village; the 
next three stations are small hamlets. 
A good road, well shaded with a fine 
avenue of trees, leads to Salem. At 
Kupdnir, there is a thick bamboo 
jungle. 

‘a) Salem, according to Graul, “‘rocks,”” 
g elam or Chelam), in N. lat. 11° 31’, 

. long. 71° 12’, is the capital of the 
Collectorate of the same name, which, 
with an area of 8,200 (Thornton), 
or 7,499 (Parliamentary Papers, 18673 
square miles, has a population of 
1,195,377. The population of Salem 
itself was, in 1843, 19,021. The cli- 
mate is not considered a healthy one, 
being liable to violent alternations of 
from 20° to 30°. Intermittent fever is 
endemic, and few, if any, strangers 
escape during a twelve months’ resi- 
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dence. Often they are attacked within 
a few weeks of their arrival. January 
and February, during which a dry E. 
wind prevails, are specially unhealthy. 
Though the town is 1,070 ft. above the 
level of the sea, it lies in the lowest 
part of a valley, about seven miles in 
width, formed by the Shivaréi Hills 
(called also Sheewarry and Shwary)—a 
name derived from Shiva, the name of a 
Hind god, and Rdi, “a king”—to the 
N., and a smaller and nameless range | 
to the 8, 

Salem is well built with many hand- 
some ch&wadis, or houses for travel- 
lers, and is altogether one of the best 
specimens of a native town in this part 
of India. The streets are wide, and 
planted with cocoa nut trees in regular 
lines; and there are two very broad 
principal streets, running E. and W., 
having handsome two-storiecd houses with 
bastard Italian fagades. |The ‘fyromani 
river, which has its main source in the 
Shivarai hills, forms the boundary of 
the town on the N. and W. sides, and 
there is a good substantial bridge, with 
three arches thrown across it on the W. 
side, over which the road into the town 
from that quarter passes. This stream, 
elsewhere inconsiderable, is made to bear 
the appearance of a river near Salem, 
by three dams, one at the entrance of 
the town, and a second, nine furlongs 
off, where the river ceases to form the 
W. boundary, and seems to have been 
diverted from its natural course for the 
defence of the fort, now old and dis- 
mantled, two sides of which are washed. 
by it. The third dam is nine or ten 
furlongs lower down the stream, 

The face of the swrounding country is 
studded with tanks, and during the rains 
not less than 200 can be seen from the 
brow of the Shivarai hills. Within a 
circumference of five miles there are 18 
of these tanks, from a furlong to 1} 
miles in diameter. Besides the Tyro- 
mani river, which is never entire y 
there are 2,400 wells, and 30 large ones, 
with steps and arches to descend to the 
water. In spite of these being in gene- 
ral brackish, the natives drink of them, 
and think the watcr not uuwholcsome to 
themselves, though they admit that it 
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is to strangers. As there is abundant 
means of irrigation, the land round 
Salem is highly cultivated. Of tho 
arable land, the proportion of wet culti- 
vation to dry, is estimated at 14 to 34. 
The population of the town, exclusive of 
agricultural labourers, consists chiefly of 
silk and cotton weavers, and cotton 
more than sufficient for their employ 
ment is grown in the vicinity. Upam 
cotton, a perennial plant, is indigenous 
in the country. e Bourbon cotton 
has also been introduced, and is greatly 
on the increase, from the congeniality of 
the calcareous soil to its growth. The 
American sea-island, vine leaf, and Nan- 
kin cotton have also been successfully 
introduced. Indigo and the common to- 
bacco of the country are cultivated ; the 
former being manufactured to some ex- 
tent—and all the ordinary grains are 
produced. In average seasons, even 
trom dry cultivation, two and even three 
cropsare reaped, and grain is, therefore, 
cheap. The soil of the country round 
Salem varies much. A thin layer of 
calcareousand red loam prevails, through 
which quartz rocks appear on the sur- 
face in many places. Native carbonate 
of magnesia, or magnesite, is found in a 
stony barren plain, five miles to the 
NW, in veins running in a vertical 
direction through hornblende rock, of 
which all the hills about Salem are 
formed. With this magnesite, chromate 
of iron is found, and also thick veins of 
quartz. The chief value of this carbo- 
nate of magnesia is to form an excellent 
cement; but it has also been used in the 


| preparation of sulphate of magnesia, and 


pure magnesia. In the 8. of the Col- 
lectorate iron ore exists in considerable 
quantity, and yields, on fusion, 60 per 
cent. of metal. 

The district of Salem is the principal 
seat of the Indian stecl manufacture (or 
wits). The ore occurs generally in the 
Jow hills, and the quantity exposed above 
the surface is so great, that it is not 
probable that mining operations will ever 
be neecssary. The ore is prepared for 
smelting by stamping and separating the 
quartz from it, by washing it in a cur- 
rent of water, or winnowing it like rice. 
In most deposits, parts are found where 
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the quartz is in a state of disintegration, | however, that Indian steel is always 
and these, from the facility with which ; made. The bars are cut small to pack 


they are broken, are selected by the na- ‘ close in the crucible, into which from 


tives for their furnaces, The ‘smeltin; 
furnace is from three to five ft. high, an 
the ground is hollowed beneath from 
eight to twelve inches. From two ft. | 
diameter at the ground, it tapers to one 
foot at top, and is built entirely of clay ' 
Two men can finish one in a few hours 
and it is ready for use next day. The 
blast is supplied by two bellows, each ' 
made of a single goat’s skin, with a 
bamboo nozzle. The two nozzles meet 
in a clay pipe, which passes half-way | 
through the furnace at the level of the | 
ground, and by working the bellows 
alternately, an uniform blast is main- 
tained. A semicircular opening, one ft. 
inhcight, and in diameter at bottom, is 
left in the furnace, and before each 
smelting built up with clay. The fur- 
nace is then filled with charcoal, and a 
lighted coal being placed before the | 
bellows the fuel is soon kindled ; where- 
upon a little ore, moistened with water 
to prevent its running through the char- 
coal, but without any kind of flux, is | 
laid on the fuel, and the furnace is filled 
up with charcoal, In this manner ore 
and fuel are added, and the bellows 
plied for four hours, The temporary 
wall in front is then broken down, and 
the bloom removed with tongs from the 
bottom of the furnace, and beaten witha 
mallet to separate as much of thevitrified 
oxide of iron as possible, and, while red- 
hot, it is cut through with a hatchet to 
show the quality. It is then sold to the 
blacksmiths, who forge it into bars, and 
make it into steel. 

The iron is forged into bars by sink- 
ing the blooms in a small charcoal fur- 
nace, and by repeated beatings and 
hammerings, to free it from the vitrified 
and unreduced oxide of iron. It is thus 
formed into bars 12 inches long, 14 
broad, and 1} thick. In this state it is 
full of cracks, and excecdingly red and 
short, and were an English manufac- 
turer of steel to be told that excellent 
cast steel could be made from such iron, 
he would treat the assertion with con- 
tempt. 

It is from this unpromising material, 


half-a-pound to two pounds, according 
to the required weight of the mass of 
steel, is put, with one-tenth of the 
weight of Grid wood, chopped small, and 
the whole is covered with one or two 
green leaves. The crucible mouth is 
then stopped with tempered clay, rammed 
close, so as to exclude all air. 

The wood which is always selected to 
furnish carbon to the iron, is the Cassia 
auriculata, and the covering leaves are 
those of the Aselepias gigantea, or of the 
Convolvolus laurifolius. When the clay 
is dry, 20 to 24 crucibles are built up in 
the form of an arch, with their bottoms 
inwards, in a small furnace urged b: 
two goatskin bellows. Charcoal is 
heaped over them, and the blast kept up 
for 2} hours, when the process is com- 
plete. The crucibles are then removed 
and allowed to cool, then broken, and 
the steel taken out in a cake. The 
crucibles are made of red loam mixed 
with charred husk of rice; a rotato 
motion is given to this clay in one hand, 
while it is hollowed out with the other. 
The steel cakes are prepared for being 
drawn into bars by annealing them for 
some hours in a charcoal fire. This 
operation removes the excess of carbon, 
and without it no cake would stand 
drawing into bars without breaking. 
The antiquity of the Indian process of 
making steel is no less astonishing than 
its ingenuity, for its theory is extremely 
recondite, and in its discovery there 
seems but little room for the agency of 
chance. We can hardly doubt that the 
tools with which the Egyptians covered 
their obelisks and temples of porphyry 
and syenite with hicroglyphics, were 
made of Indian steel; for there is no 
evidence to show that any nation of 
antiquity, save the Hindts, were ac- 
quainted with the art of manufacturing 
steel. 

Salem is likewise remarkable as being 
the first district in the Madras Presi- 
dency where a European Zamindar 
possessed land. The holder is Mr. 
Fischer, who claimed the privilege by 
the charter of 1833, and purchased in 
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1836 a considerable Zamind&ri, or es- 
tate, eight miles long and six broad. 
He pays not less than 10,000 rupees to 
Government. By his example and hissuc- 
cessful experiments in agriculture, plant- 
ing, and manufactures, he has done very 
much to benefit the part of India in 
which he resides. The ryots under him 
cultivate the usual Indian grains, and 
each is assessed in a fixed proportion of 
the crop. With this system the natives 
appear perfectly satisfied, and from the 
air of comfort about them, and the 
rapid multiplication of their numbers, 
its excellence cannot be doubted. 

The Shivardi Hills, which form one 
boundary of the Salem Valley, approach 
within five miles of the town, and stretch 
north towards the flat land of the B&ra- 
mahal. Their greatest altitude is 4,190 
ft. above Salem, and 5,260 above the 
level of the sea. The highest peak is 
called Mutu Nad. A few small streams 
only are found on these hills, some of 
which dry up between the N.E. monsoon 
and the return of the 8.W. These hills 
are at summit but scantily clothed with 
vegetation. On their sides, for about 
one-third of the ascent, the common 
shrubs and trees of the plain are met 
with; the next third is almost wholly 
clothed with bamboo; while, on the 
upper third and summit, a short, thick, 
coarse herbage, long rank prose with 
ferns, and a thick stubborn shrub pecu- 
liar to the hills, are found. Large wide- 
spreading trees, among which the bas- 
tard ce predominates, border the 
streams, Two passes lead up the hills, 
one on the south side, towards Salem, 
and oneon the north. Previous to 1824 
the range was much frequented by in- 
valids, But in June of that year a fatal 
disease broke out, assuming the yellow 
or remittent form of fever, which caused 
the place to be deserted for some time. 
The elevation is not above fever range, 
but, as a general rule, the hills may 
considered free from fever during the dry 
months, and it is not till after a fall of 
rain that disease prevails to any extent. 
The same remarks apply to the Shenda- 
mangalam and other mountainous ranges 
in this Collectorate. 

‘The cotton tree is found to grow upon 
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these hills with great luxuriance, and to 
yield one ton per acre, whereas in Ceylon. 
the yield is but from eight to ten cwt. 
Thus a single tree will gre 23 Ibs. pro- 
duce, and in Ceylon 1 lb. The plants 
bear a little in three years, are in full 
bearing at six years, and last about thirty 
years. Planting and trenching cost about 
100 rupees per acre. Mr. Fischer and 
many other gentlemen from Madras own 
plantations here, and but for the pre- 
tended inalienable right of Government 
to the soil, every inch of ground would 
be cultivated and become incalculabl 
rattan: te epenrtoman wilt fad eben - 
ance of e in the more jungly parts 
of the llls The forests abound with 
elephants, deer, elk, hogs, leopards, and 
tigers. The bison, too (Bos cavifrons), 
ordinarily frequents this locality, roam- 
ing freely after the first showers of the 
rainy season, and then seeking the highest 
and coolest parts, but congregating in 
large herds during the heats, and strik- 
ing deep into the t woods and val- 
leys. In July and August these ani- 
mals regularly descend to the plains, to 
lick the earth impregnated with natron 
or soda, which seems as essential to their 
well-doing as common salt is to the 
domestic animal when kept in hilly 
tracts. Many attempts have been made 
to domesticate them, but in vain. They 
prow. to a gigantic size. Some have 
mn killed more than six feet high at 
the shoulder, and eight feet in girth 
Specimens of the following minerals 
were sent from Salem to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851:—White kaolin ; 
green ditto; white ditto composed of 
lecayed felspar and soapstone; fawn- 
colored ditto; red ditto; soapstone; 
corundum ; cube-spar; tale and mi 
grey salt; glaze clay; grey and yell 
clays; black clay; light red marl; 
variety of icespar; Venetian tale, a 
nesia, or magnesite; saltpetre; 
blue, and green corundum ; tourmaline 
bloodstone; chromate of iron; terres- 
trial native iron, highly etic ; com- 
pact black ironstone; vesicular iron ore ; 
octohedral crpatals of peroxide of iron ; 
cream-colored and flesh stone-colot 
ochre ; salmon-colored ditto; raw and 
burnt sienna. On the same occasion, 
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Mr. Fischer and other landholders ex- 
hibited specimens of coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, and cheroots from Salem and 
the adjoining hills. 

A fine road, well shaded with trees, 
leads to Sankeridrug, a village of about 
400 houses. This was a place of some 
strength during the war with Tfpd and 
Haidar. In 1768 it was the only for- 
tress which, in this line of country, held 
out for Haidar against Colonel Wood. 
It was afterwards several times taken 
and re-taken during the same war. From 
Palliap&lliam the road descends towards 


the Kavéri (Canyery)- The Kavéri, 
perhaps “ Yellow River,” from the Skr. 
root “to dye,” rises in N, lat. 


12° 25’, E. long. 75° 34’, in the British 
district of Kurg, and, after an eastern 
course of 41 miles, for the next 20 
divides Kurg from MaisGr. Through the 
. latter province it then flows for about 
100 miles, and for the next 40 forms 
the boundary between Maisur and Koim- 
batér. It then descends through the 
pass of Kavéripuram, from the E. Ghats, 
and near Trichin&palli forms a delta 70 
miles long and 80 broad at the base, near 
the sea, dividing into several streams, 
the principal of which is the Kole- 
run * place of planet from the 
Tamil words, Kol, “slaughter,” tdam, 
“here,” the legend being that a Raja 
having finished a celebrated pagoda in 
the vicinity, drowned the workmen in 
the river). The Kavéri is lowest in 


March, April, and of May; but, 
swollen by the 8. Wr monsoo ioun 
dates its banks in August. By the rich 


clay it brings down it renders its delta 
the richest soil in S. India. During its 
inundation, cotton, sandal-wood, salt- 

etre, etc., are brought down through 
fhe low country in circular baskets from 9 
to 14 ft. in diameter, covered with buffalo 
leather. On reaching their destination 
these primitive vessels are broken up, 
the wicker abandoned, and the leather 
carried back on the boatmen’s heads. 
Of the famous Falls, and no less famous 
Anakatt of the Kavéri, notices will be 
found in the proper places, for which 
see Index. Tt enters the sea after a 
course of 472 miles, It is here a deep 
and rapid stream, and the road up to its 
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left bank is bad and stony. The pas- 
sage is made in basket boats. 

(0) Yirod (Erode) is a small town, 
which figures in the wars with Tipd. 
It anciently belonged to the Naiks of 
Madura, from whom it was taken bi 
Dud Deo R&j, R4j& of Maisdr, in 166) 
a.v. In 1768, though garrisoned b 
200 Europeans and 1,200 Sip&hfs, ani 
provided with eight heavy guns and two 
mortars, it was surrendered to Haidar 
by its commander, Captain Orton, with- 
out a blow, under rather remarkable 
circumstances. Haidar had just before 
destroyed a detachment of 50 Europeans 
and 200 Sip&his, with two guns, and 
hurrying on to Yirod he demanded a 
surgeon to dress his wounded prisoners. 
He at the same time requested Captain 
Orton to come out and confer with him, 
and on his coming made him prisoner, 
and desired him to write an order to 
Captain Robinson, the second in com- 
mand, to capitulate, which was accord- 


ingly done. 

There is nothing to be remarked of 
the stations between Yirod and Koimba- 
tir, Perunduréis a large place; Chan- 
gapalli a very small hamlet; Avindsht 
a village of some size; Kdrmottanpatti 
has ten houses. 

(c) Koimbatir.— Koimbattr (Coimba- 
tore), (prop. Koiamathura), in N. lat. 
11°, E. long. 77° 1’, is the capital of 
the Collectorate of the same name, 
which, with an area of 8,280 (Thornton), 
or 8,151 (Parliamentary Papers) square 
miles, has a population of 1,163,862. 
The town, the native population of 
which does not now exceed 12,000, 
stands on the left bank of the river 
Noyel, a tributary of the Kavéri, ina 
high, dry, and well-cultivated country, 
is neatly built. It is abundantly 
supplied with wells; but the water they 
furnish is brackish, and injurious to the 
health of the lower classes who make 
use of it. The palace, now in ruins, 
which is a little higher than the rest 
of the town, is 1,485 ft. above the 
level of the sea. This palace was built 
by Madana, who was governor under 
Haidar ’Alf for 40 years, and was of the 
Linga sect. During his government 
the place was. very flourishing, contain- 
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The houses 


a civil and military station. 
inhabited by the Europeans are sub- 


stantially built, and generally well 
situated ;_ they are placed E. of the 
town, and, with the exception of one 
near the gaol, are quite clear of it. The 
name of the place was anciently Koiam- 
paddi, at which time it was a village of 
a rude tribe called Malashir, the head 
man being called Koia. A Vaylaiar 
chief, some twenty generations back, is 
said to have built a fort at this village, 
and changed its name to Koiamathura. 
The family originally paid tribute to the 
Tajas of Madura. About two centuries 
ago the country was conquered by the 
Maistr Raja, and the fort was then en- 
larged. 

At the village of Perira, about two 
miles to the S. W. of the town, there is a 
eclebrated pagoda, dedicated to Maha- 
deva, and called Mel, or High Chit- 
tambra, to distinguish it from another 
Chittambra, near Puducheri, This pa- 
goda is said to have been erected 3,000 
years ago, by a Raja of Madura. There 
are four raths or state cars for the idol, 
and a very fine tank entirely lined with 
cut stone. The building is highly or- 
namented after the Hind@ fashion; but 
the figures are rude, and some indecent. 
The stone of which it is built is very 
fine, and its freshness by no means 
corresponds with the era assigned by the 
brihmans to the work. When Tipt 
issued an order for the destruction of all 
idolatrous edifices, which was but very 
imperfectly obeyed, he excepted this 

aroda and two others, those of Mel- 
ota, near Scringapatam, and that at 
Scringapatam itself. 

Koimbatur is but 10 miles distant 
from the extreme base of the Nilgiri 
Hills, and but 47 from Utakamand, the 
principal town there, It is therefore a 
good position from whence to visit that 
interesting mountain range. The climate, 


» is sulliciently cool, without being | 
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subject during the 8.W. monsoon to the 
excessive humidity of Kanara and Ma- 
labar, of which Sir T. Munro, when 
collector at Kanara, complained so much 
in his letters. It owes its agreeable 
excmption from heat, partly to its height, 
1,400 ft. above the sea; partly to its 
being situated in the great_chasm of the 
Ghats, called the gap of Palghatcheri. 
Here, as in a funnel, the full force of 
the strong winds of the 8.W. monsoon 
is concentrated, while it is equally a 
well-known fact that, abreast of this 
embouchure, ships commonly experience 
a stronger gale during the opposite 
monsoon, 

A glance at the map will show that 
Koimbatar holds an important position 
in a commercial point of view, placed as 
it is in the dircct line of communication 
between Madras, Salem, and Trichina- 
palli on the one side, and the W. coast 
on the other; and being moreover the 
capital of a great cotton and tobacco 
growing Collectorate. 

Six kinds of cotton are growing at 
present in this district. First, Upam 
Parthi,* an indigenous annual; 2d, Nat- 
tam Parthi, an indigenous triennial ; 3rd, 
Bourbon; 4th, American ; 5th, Shem Par- 
thi, or green seed; 6th, Shedda Parthi. 
For the first two sorts, the land is ma- 
nured by having sheep fed on it till 
April. After the first rain in that month 
it is ploughed four or five times, and 
again twice or thrice before sowing in 
August, September, or October, accord- 
ing tothe rains. This ploughing answers 
the purpose of harrowing, and renders 
the land fit for the seed, which is thrown 
in “broad cast,” like common 
grains; the secd being first steeped in 
cow-dung and water, or red earth and 
water, to prevent adhesion. As soon as 
the seed is sown, a plough follows to 
cover it in. The plants show in seven 
or eight days, At the end of the month, 
a light plough, without iron on the 
coulter, is run over the ground to weed 
it, and thin the plants. Next month 
the weeds are removed by the hand, and 
the plants are then strong enough to 
resist the weather, and are left to come 


* Parthé signiflos“ oo.ton with seed.” 
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to maturity. It isusual to mix the first ; cotton to dcteriorate. This cotton is 
species with dry grain, as Bengal gram, | cultivated chictly by the Vellalar, Val- 
castor oil plant, etc., which are reaped | luver, and Kammawer es; the pro- 


in the January following. The cotton | 
plants bear in February and March, 
when the first gathering begins, and , 
lasts till the end of April. Should rain | 
fall in the latter month, the plantation is 
again weeded, and a second gathering | 
takes place in July and August, which 
yields about half the first crop. | 

The wood, when the plant ceases to | 
bear, is used for making taéties or 
matted shutters, and other domestic pur- 
poses, and the sced to fatten cattle. In 
this respect, the indigenous plant excels 
the Bourbon and American kinds, as 
their seeds are said to be injurious to 
cattle, being too heating. 

The sced is separated from the wood 
by the small hand-mill in common use, 
the charge for cleaning a man of 25lbs. 
being two 4nis, and one person can | 
clean about halfa man daily. The secd | 
fetches one rupce the six or eight mans. 
When cultivated on black soil, the 
yield of wool incrcascs in proportion to | 
that of sced; the first gathering giving | 
one part of wool to three of secd, the | 
second one part of wool to 34 sced. 
Upam Parthf grows best on deep black 
lands, Nattam Parthi on light red loam, 
mixed with gravel and sand, and on a | 
red stony soil, and the light soils on which | 
the common dry grains of the country 
can be cultivated. 

Bourbon cotton was introduced in 
1819. It grows best in red loam, yet it 
succeeds well in all light red soils of a 


| cotton are paid in kind, about one ana 


portion of wool to seed is one to three. 

American cotton seed was distributed 
in 1831; but failed, owing to the re- 
pugnance of the natives to innovation in 
their mode of cultivation. Subsequently 
a farm was established by Government 
for its culture, and was discontinued in 
1849, itsobject having been fully attained 
in demonstrating that the soil and cli- 
mate are capable of producing cotton 
suitable to the British market. 

The Shem Parthi, so called from its 
dark red flower, is cultivated only as a 
shrub in flower gardens, and is said to 
possess medicinal virtues, being pre- 
scribed in intlammatory diseases by the 
native doctors. 

The Shedda Parthi is grown like the 
last kind, only in gardens, Both species 
reach the height of eight or ten ft., and 
continue bearing for sevenor cight years. 
They are almost exclusively used for 
pagoda lamps, or by brahmansfor making 
Janjam, t.e., the thread worn by them 
as a caste distinction. 

The labourers employed in gathcrin 


eo 
i 
s 
worth of imperfect pods being given tu 
each daily. Should the crop be good, 
the hire is made up with a proportion of 
elean cotton, A succession of cotton 
crops should never be grown in the 
same ground, as it impoverishes the soil, 
and the land should therefore lic fallow 
and be manured for one year at least 
before cotton is again sown in it. The 


middling quality; but all black soils | expense of cleaning cotton is covered by 
should be avoided. The secd should be , the sale of the seed. A large portion of 
sown in August, and the plants should , the cotton produce of Koimbatur is ma- 
be weeded for a couple of months, and j nufactured into picce goods for the Tri. 
secured by fences frum cattle, which are | chinapalli, Salem, MaisGr, and Malabar 
exceedingly fond ofthem. Should there | markets, and a considerable quantity of 
be no rain, the plauts must be watered | cloth is likewise made up for Bombay 
occasionally, They will bear in May of | and the Persian gulf. 


the year following, and need not be re- 
newed for two or three years or more. 
The distance between them should be 
six ft. ‘he first year will not be so 
productive as the sccond and third. The 
neighbourhood of hillsshould be z 0 ded, 
as the dampness they engender is in- 
jurious to the produce, and causes the 


Yobaceo is the ancient staple of this 
district. There are three kinds, of which 
the first, and most valuable, is called by 
the natives vddamugam, and also yeoue 
makappal and vattikappal. Krom the 
thickness and softness of its leaf, its 
pungent and peculiar flavour, it is pre- 
ferred for chewing by the natives of the 
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W. coast, which is the only market for 
it. It is raised on lands irrigated from 
wells, and should they contain saltpetre, 
the leaf is improved both in flavour and 
appearance, but its saline qualities ren- 
der it unfit for smoking or making snuff. 
Some, however, raised in one part of the 
taluk of Koimbatar, must be excepted 
from these remarks, being of excellent 
quality for every Purpose, and capable of 
being preserved for two years. 

The second kind, called tenmugam, is 
of the same description as that grown in 
Dindigal and Madura, The leaf is 
larger than that of the vddamugam. It 
is raised by irrigation, and is much pre- 
ferred for smoking and making snuff, 
but is too harsh for chewing, and will 
not keep long. It is in great request on 
the W. coast. 

The third kind, called mdnagadi, is 
raised only on lands suited for dry grains, 
and is never irrigated. It is used for 
smoking and snuff, but is too bitter for 
chewing, and cannot be kept long. Su- 
perior tobacco is produced in the taluks 
of Koimbatir, Palladam, Cheytir, Danai- 
kenkéta, Chakragadi, and Palachi, and 
upwards of 4,000 éhandés(candics) arean- 
nually exported to S. Malabar, Travan- 
core, and Cochin, besides large quantities 
sent to Trichinapalli and Maisar. The 
superiority of this tobacco is attributed 
to the richness of the soil, and to irriga- 
tion from wells containing much salt- 
petre. 

The mode of culture is as follows :— 
The plant is grown in garden lands, 
artificially irrigated from wells. A crop 
of dry grain is previously grown; then 
from May to September the land lies 
fallow, and sheep are folded on it, after 
which it is got ready for tobacco. The 
period for sowing in beds is September 
and October, and for transplanting 
November and December; the harvest 
being in March and April of next year. 
The land is ploughed six or seven times, 
and divided into beds of five or six ft. 


square. The young plants are watered 
for thirty or forty days, according to the 
soil, and when they have thrown out 


three or four leaves, are transplanted 
into beds, each containing about twenty 
vlants, and watered every second or third 
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day till ripe. At the end of a month, 
when the plants have thrown out cight 
or more leaves, they are topped. To 
render the leaf long, eight or ten leaves 
are left; but if short leaves are desired, 
from ten to twelve are left. In the 
second month, the plants throw out buds 
which are cautiously removed, care being 
taken to keep them free from weeds. 
They come to maturity in four months, 
and when cut are spread out to dry. 
To keep the leaves on the ground for 
more than one day, is thought to injure 
tobacco. They sometimes, however, 
remain two days, but never longer. 
After gathering the leaves, they are 
dried on the milk-hedge (Euphorbia 
tiruealli), which is supposed to impart 
a superior quality to the tobacco. No 
other hy is used for this pr ; 
and when this is not available, stron; 
poles are driven into the ground, an 
the leaves are hung on ropes fixed to 
them. The drying is continued in the 
open air fifteen days; should the wea- 
ther be wet, or the dews heavy, the 
leaves are placed in the sheds; but are 
never smoke-dried in this district. After 
hanging fifteen or twenty days, and 
attaining a reddish-brown colour, the 
leaves are collected in heaps under sheds, 
and turned once every third day, for 
nine days, when they are stripped from 
ite si or fed i doves bandles of 
thirty or forty each. ese are again 
packed in heaps and frequently turned 
lor ten days more. In these bundles, 
the stalk ends of the leaves are alway 
outwards, the points meeting in the 
centre. The last process is to tie the 
tobacco in parcels of ten to twelve 
bundles, weighing about four pounds 
each, which are pressed with planks or 
heavy weights, and occasionally turned, 
to prevent their being injured by heat : 
the tobacco is then fit for the market. 
The tobacco raised in this district is 
liable to deterioration, from scarcity of 
rain or well-water, cloudy and fo; 
weather, and E,. winds. Should it not 
be sufficiently watered at the time of 
being topped, the plant is liable to 
injury from the roots throwing out 
sprouts of white appearance, like aspa- 
ragus, called by the natives kdlam, 
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which stops the growth of the leaf, and 
injures its quality. When transplanted, 
if the weather is unseasonably dry, the 
leaves become covered with spots called 
poryan, which are very injurious to the 
tobacco. Should it be cloudy and foggy 
at the time the plants are topped, or 
should an E. wind prevail, the leaves 
become white, as if sprinkled with ashes, 
and are entirely destroyed. This blight 
is called sdmébal. 

Tobacco exhausts land very much, so 
that frequent and regular manuring is 
requisite. It is therefore grown onl 
every alternate year, with cholam an 
other dry grains. It thrives best in red 
lands containing the Peroxide of iron. 
All classes grow it, the richer ryots 
allowing one-third of their gardens to 
it, the poorer a four: That which is 
ex) costs on the spot 26 ru} for 
a Frandi (candy) of 60D Ibs. ae 

Ivory must included among the 
staples of Koimbatér. Government 
gives a reward of 70 rupees for each 
elephant destroyed, appropriating the 
tusks; but, as the largest and finest 
pairs are worth from 80 to 90 rupees, 
many elephants are killed by the natives 

hich are never reported to the author- 
ities. Saltpetre is also largely manu- 
factured. 

At the village of Pattald, in the thluk 
of Kéngiam, the most highly-prized 
varieties of the beryl or Aqua-marine 
are found. A mine near the vil was 
once worked by Mr. Heath, but is now 
closed. Specimens of white and blue 
sapphires, found in this district, of beryl, 
and of the different kinds of wood, were 
sent from this Collectorate to the Great 
Exhibition. The sandal-tree is found 
in jungles at the base of the hills in 
Koimbatdr, and teak and other valuable 
trees abound in the great forests near 
the Animallé Hills and other parts. In 
these forests the sportsman will find 
abundant employment for his rifle, and 
in the more open country the snipe 
shooting is excellent. 

From Koimbatdr to Palgh&tcheri the 
road lies through a very jungly country. 
Madukaré and Ganjakété are large vil- 
lages, Walatydr a small hamlet. 

(@) Pdighdtcheri (Palacacherry), in N. 
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lat. 10° 46’, E. long. 76° 38’, stands in a 
funnel-shaped gap of the Western Ghits, 
about 20 miles broad, and is distant 
from the sea about 45 miles, above the 
level of which it is elevated 800 ft. It 
is a large town and military-Canton- 
ment situated on the N. or right bank 
of the Pals, the principal feeder of the 
Piniani (or Ponany) river. The surface 
of the country is undulating as far as 
the hills, which rise abruptly on either 
side, distant seven miles to the N. and 
13 to ie S. In the E. or ulead dite 
tion, the country rises ually for 
several miles, and to the ;artined isa 
gentle descent to the sea. The view 
around is very beautiful, and the sports- 
man will find himself well located for 
sporting excursions in forests of ear f 
teak which clothe the hills around. 
Palghat is the capital of a taluk, with 
upwards of 100,000 inhabitants. Five 
roads proceed thence ; three to the W. 
and two to the E., the principal of which 
is the great Koimbatdr road. The fort 
was built by Haidar ’Ali in 1767, when 
he first entered Malabar, to assist the 
Nair Raja of the place against the Rajas 
of Cochin and Kolikod. It stands at the 
8.E. corner of the cantonment, and is a 
fine structure ; square, with round bas- 
tions and curtains, surrounded by a 
ditch 21 ft. deep and 16 broad, the area 
within measuring 160 square yards. On 
the 16th of November, 1783, it was 
taken by Colonel Fullarton from the 
MaisGreans after a brisk defence, and, 
shortly afterwards, restored to them. It 
was again captured by Colonel Stuart 
in 1790 after a feeble resistance, though 
it then mounted 60 guns. From this 
place, Kanara and Malabar, or the 
Nilgiris, may be conveniently visited. 


ROUTE 37. 


MADRAS TO POINT KALLIMETU (CALI- 
MERE), BY SADRAS, ALAMPARVA, PU- 
DUCHERI, GGDALGR, SHEALLI, TAL- 
LANGAMBADI (TRANQUEBAR), NAGOR 
(NAGORE), NAGAPATNAM (NEGAPA- 
TAM), AND KALIMODG. 217M. 3 F. 
Mutary Autuorrry—To Vellarr. 

after Ramalinga: Officer commanding 

Centre Division—Madras. Thence to 
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Point Calimere: Officer commanding 
Southern Division—Zrichindpalli. 
Civiz Avtuority—To Tainpakam, 
after Alamparva : Collector of Chengal- 
patt—Pallikarni, Thence to Bomin- 
4lliam, after Kunimode: Collector of 
. Arcot—Gidulir, Thence to Kainya 
Kovil, after Puducheri—French Ter- 
ritory. Thence to Ammaipéta: Col- 
lector of S. Arcot—Gédalir, Thence 
nalingarcddi Chawadi; Collector 
i Tair, To Wangi r.: 
French Territory. To Point Calimere: 
Collector of Tanjar—TZunjir. 
For this Route to Sadras see Route 3. 
Thence to Pudu Chattram sec Route 11. 


PLACES. STAGES. 
MF. FM, 
Madras to SHOLANGA- 

NELLUR 13.1 
Tripaliir, . 0. 13.1 
Sadras Fort, b. & t. 0. 142 
Chikanakuppam . 13 3 
Alamparva, 6. 86 
Kunimode. 13 3 
Puducheri, Gudalir Gate, 

bp. 0. 121 
Manjikuppam, . 117 
Chonian Chawadi, 6. 91 


Ramalinga or Pudu Chat- 

tram, 6... 
Ammuaipéta, 4. 
Shealli, 6. t. 0. 
Tallichenkadu. 
Tallangambadi (Tranque- 
bar), t. 0. 


x Wangi and Arrasilé or 
Arsilar r. to Woditoré 1 
x Tirumalleraien_ r. to 
Tirumalleraicn Patnam 
x Parawaddayen 1, to 


So PONeT RB HB MANDO 


ROUTE 87.—MADRAS TO POINT CALIMERE—KARIKAL. 


Sect. IL. 
PLACES, STAGES, 
MF OM.F 
x Vellawari r. to Puyar 
(North) .....csesesscesseeee 
Mutuswami Kaundin Cha- 
Wadi ...scseseerersees 2 
Vellamkani, near Kein- 
COTPCtA .secereerereserees 
x Walliar r, to Pudupalli 
TIRUPUNDI. 
Wuden Chawadi . 
Taden Chawadi . 
Manmadevi 
x2r.to KALLIMODU 
Pushpawanam 
Tetagudi 
Tellugudi . 
Mogaduwaram 
Maharajapuram , 
VADARNIAM, ¢. 
Agatyampalli 
x a backwater 1 m. 1 f. 
broad to Korapalla: 
Kuduvikaran Chawadi 
x Upanar r. to Kodikarré 
Collector’s House ........... 
(4) POINTKALLIMETU 
(CALIMERE), ¢. 0. .... 


"10 


_ 


10 2 


_ 
o 
~ 


OR ODN 
© 
° 


OD TRE CRAIWOTMWONWRNATH 


Coun 


o 


80 
217 3 


(a) Kérikal.—A__ well-constructed, 
broad, straight road, shaded by tamarind 
trees, and made lately by the English Go- 
vernment, since its occupation of the 
Danish territory of Tranqucbar, le: 
Kérikal. On cither side are ex! 
rice-ficlds, which in August and Septem- 
ber are dressed in therichest green. In 
the back-ground arethe many snow-white 
houses of Tranquebar, formerly inha- 
bited by Danes, but now deserted. The 
road i ed by many canals and water- 
courses, which are passed, where the 
water is deep, in ferry-boats. These are 
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always ready, for the traffic on the road 
is great. On entering Kfrikal the tra- 
veller will remark a neatness charac- 
teristic of the French. The town stretches 
along the road for some distance. It is 
the capital of a territory of 63 square 
miles, with a population of 49,307 per- 
sons, divided into five districts. These are 
Karikal, Tirnelar, NellajendGr, Nedu- 
gadu, Kéticheri. The total superficies of 
these five districts, consisting of 39,985 
acres, was thus distributed in 1836 :-— 


ACRES. 
Cultivated lands............ 21,030 
Villages of concession or 

In’am land: 1,612 
Rice grounds .. 3,010 
Uncultivated for want of 

Water .......006 . is 4,340 
‘Woods and jungle 208 
Salt marshes ... i 87 
Occupied by buildi: a 2,230 
Public lands . mee 7,568 


The soil of K&rikal is very fertile, and 
is watered by six small rivers, and 14 

rincipal canals, with their branches. 

‘arikal is situated one mile and a half 
from a branch of the K&véri called the 
Arsilar, the mouth of which is ob- 
structed in the dry season by a bar 
which no vessel can cross, but in the 
rains flat-bottomed boats can take in 
cargo off the town. This territory was 
restored to the French in 1814 on con- 
dition of no fortifications being erected 
on it, and no military being retained 
there except such as should be requisite 
for police purposes. 

(6) Ndgiir.—The next place of import- 
ance afterleaving K: arikal is Nagir (vulg. 
Nagore), “snake-town,” onthe estuary of 
asmall branchof the river Kolerun. “At 
high water during the springs there are 
eight ft. of water on the bar. Vessels 
of 200 and 300 tons belong to this port, 
and trade with Sumatra, the Straits of 
Malacca, ete. There is a considerable 
Muhammadan population, and a brisk 
trade in cotton, rice, ete. The town is 
easily distinguishable at sea by five white 


pagodas. 

2) Ndgapatnam.— At a short distance 
is Ndgapainam (Negapatam), “snake 
city.” This is a place of considerable 


trade, and has a population of up- 
wards of 10,000 persons, many of 
whom are the descendants of the 
Dutch and Portuguese colonists who 
formerly possessed it. In 1660 it 
was taken from the Portuguese by the 
Dutch, who strengthened the fortifiea- 
tions, and made it the capital of their 
ossessions on the Coromandel coast. 
tn 1781, the English under Sir Hector 
Munro, with a force of but 4,000 men, 
took it from the Dutch, whose garrison 
amounted to 6,551. Next year an in- 
decisive naval action was fought off tho 
ort between Sir Edward Hughes and 
uffrein, The town stands in an open, 
level, sandy plain, with a gentle slope to 
the sea, above which it is not elevated 
more than three or four ft. It is built 
in a straggling manner, and occupics 
a considcrable area. Three principal 
streets or thoroughfares, which are wide, 
open, and airy, intersect the town. Of 
tlrese, two run parallel to each other, 
one at the E. and the other at the W. 
end, being connected by the third nearly 
in the centre, and from them all the 
other streets, which are little better 
than narrow lanes, branch off. To the 
W. of the town, facing the esplanade, 
which runs between them and the sca, 
are the houses of the European resi- 
dents. There are still some remains of 
the old Dutch fort, though most of the 
stones have been removed by the Eng- 
lish, and used in constructing the pier. 
S. of the town the Valanganey river 
empties itself into the sea. Near its 
mouth is a long bar of sand, on which, 
in stormy weather, there is a tremendous 
surf. Still the port is visited by small 
vessels, and carries on a fair amount of 
trade with Ceylon. The roads in the 
vicinity are remarkably good; and in 
spite of a considerable salt marsh, which 
lies contiguous, the station is considered 
eminently healthy. The barracks for 
the native detachment located here 
are to the N.W. of the esplanade, and 
the building was formerly a Dutch 
dwelling-house. The gaol is spacious, 
lofty, and commodious. It fronts the 
sea, and is distant from it about 50 
ards. 
There is here a gigantic ruin, whose 
9 
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massiveness has defied all attempts at 
its destruction. It is doubtful whether 
it is a Buddhist or Jain temple, though 
tradition assigns it to the latter sect, of 
which there are still some professors in 
the neighbourhood. There is also a 
Jesuit College, which was burned down 
afew years ago, but has been rebuilt. 
The old Dutch burial ground is thick! 

studded with monuments, some of whic! 

are large and remarkable. The Dutch 
church has been appropriated by the 
English, The Collector's house is a 
handsome residence, and well situated. 

The journey from Negapatam to 
Point Calimere occupies about 18 hours 
in a p&lkf or bullock-carriage. The 
road is good, but crossed with many 
canals and water-courses. Tirupundi 
is a moderate-sized village, Kallimodu 
about one-half smaller. The sea is 
about two miles distant to the left. 
Vedaranyam is considerably larger than 
the other two stations; after quitting 
it the country becomes more and more 
desolate, 

@ Point Kallimetu.—There is a 
small village at Point Calimere, and 
a -comfortable bangl& belonging to the 
Collector of Tanjir, who visits the 
spot twice a year for the collection 
of revenue. The bangla is five minutes’ 
walk from the sea, near which is 
also a good encamping ground. The 
soil around is sandy, but passable 
for wheeled vehicles. “The nearest vil- 
lage, Kodikarni, is situated on the edge 
of a thick jungle, and herds of antelope 
are often seen in the vicinity. To the 
W. is a vast salt marsh, which, how- 
ever, does not make the place insalu- 
brious. On the contrary, the sea breeze 
is most refreshing and invigorating to 
those whose nerves have been shattered 
by the heat of the upper country. The 
Cs , called Point Calimere, juts sharply 
out into the sea. The word Calimere 
is an Anglo-Indian corruption of the 
Tamil Kallimetu, “ Euphorbia Hill.” 
At the point a lofty white pillar has been 
lately erected to serve as a mark for 
vessels ing the coast. Boats can 
always be obtained for a passage to 
Ceylon, or along the coast to Ramesh- 
waram, etc. 
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Sect. II. 


ROUTE 38. 


TRIVANDERAM TO PONANI, BY KAYAN 
KULAM (QUILON) ALAPALLI (ALEPPY), 
AND KACHHI (COCHIN). 

196 mu. 
Murrary Avruorrry.—Officer com- 
manding 8. Division—TZ+ichindpalli. 
Crvit Avrnorrry.—To Kodangaliér 

r., after Manapath: Resident of Tra- 

vancore and Cochin—Zrivanderam. 

Thence to Ponani: Collector of Mala- 


bar—Kolikod (Calicut). 
PLACES, STAGES. 
M. M.F. 
2) Trivanderam to Pattanam 


aprprr 
~stowonm 
o 
~ 


10 3 


71 


BOD Oo RO 
Oe 


x PARA-AR r. to MAI- 


LAKAD 93 


- pre 


AN 

(QUILON), 6. t. 0....... 
From Artillery Barracks to 

Minutucheri 
Saktikolangaré 
x Kayan Kulam r. to 

Ambilam Kovil 
SHAWERRE’ 
Allapadutar .. 
x Strupalli 7. to Padda- 

nairkolamkerré .., 
KARNAGAPALLI 
Potan-tera-u...... 
Shangamkolamkerré 
x r. to Krishnapurat 
x a backwater to KAY. 

KULAM 


64 


me 


Han on 


66 


WROOM 


Rampur .. 
KASTIGA 
Aripd ......0..00 
x n. to Sunga Chaukf 
x 2. to PARRAKAD 
Ambalapalli 


ROW CORED COMED COCO 8D 


ADAM 
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PLACES. 
Padiamkolamkerré - 
(¢) x 2 small saltwatern. to 

ALAPALLI (ALEPPY) 


Noyar Ambélam .... 
x a channel 220 yds. wide 

to Kolakale Kholagam... 
AYAKOTA or MANA- 

PATH ws.cessesessseenees 
x Kodangaltr r. to N. bank 
Jaytkod Muri...... 
Vadathod Kama Muri. 
Padthenetré ......... 
Boundary—a Palace 
KO'TAPERAMBA—AN- 


rayana Palace 
Madthelogam, 5. 
PERINGANAM 
Kaipamangalam Ambalam 
Kannan Kulam .. 
Kankathod bridge . 
WALLAPAD .. 
‘Wadanapalli 
Thirtalathave 
x achannelto CHAITW. 

bt. 0. +0. 
x Chaitwa r. 
Salt Godowns 
Valankad.. 
CHAUKAD 
x @ backwater to Yed 

kolipalli 
MANALKU. 
Andatodu........ 
Palapatti-ambalam . 
Weliangod ..... 
x r. to Pon&ni begins ..... 
(9) PONANT ends 6. ¢. 0, 


HOO k eee OO mer CoLD 


CONNHwWH SCHoOMmND 


CNCSCOH FC GAR BRIAR Dew 


WHARA ANAMCHWATHO 


Heron me 


TAGES. 


10 3 


137 
101 


ao 
oan 


81 


86 


60 


86 


17 


36 


65 


84 
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(a) Trivanderam, in lat. 8° 28’, long. 
77° 2’, is the capital of the province 
of Tiruvankodu (Travancore), and is 
situated about a mile and a half ina 
direct line from the sea, with which it 
is nearly on a level. There are no 
means of estimating the population, but 
the town is large, lying outside the fort, 
in which the Raja and his family re- 
side, and extending chiefly towards then. 
At the extremity of the town, in that 
direction, are the barracks and the old 
cantonment, formerly occupied by a 
regiment of Native Infantry and a de- 
tachment of Artillery, and now the head 
quarters of the Nair Brigade. A mile 
to the E. of the fort, and elevated con- 
siderably above it, is the Residency, near 
which the medical officer resides, the 
hospital and the lines for the escort 
being close at hand. The fort is about 
half a mile square, and has no ditch. 
The walls are of mud, with the excep- 
tion of part of the W. and N. sides, 
which are faced with stone. About 
5,000 people reside within the fort, but 
the population of the town without the 
walls is very much larger. The Raja 
is a man well versed in European science 
and literature, butstill, strangely enough, 
a bigoted follower of the Hindé religion. 
In 1837, he erected on an eminence out- 
side the town, and 196 ft. above the sca, 
an observatory 78 ft. long from E. to W. 
and 38 ft. broad. It contains a transit 
instrument, a transit clock, two mural 
circles, an altitude instrument, an azi- 
muth instrument, and two powerful 
telescopes, one a refractor, and the other 
a reflector ; as well as meteorological, 
magnetic, and pendulum apparatus. 
The R&j& was a considerable contri- 
butor to the Great Exhibition, and the 
ivory chair he presented to the Queen 
was one of the most beautiful objects 
exhibited. It is now placed in St. 
Gcorge’s Chapel, Windsor, and is the 
throne on which the Queen sits when 
she holds a Chapter of the Garter. 

The Ghats in the vicinity of Trivan- 
deram ere wor explant for the 
scenery is singular] ut an e 
of all’ kinds abounds. The travoller 
may procecd 16 miles to Arionad by a 
tolerable road, which frequently tra- 
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verses, however, lal tracts of rice 
uunds and steep ri covered with 
Jungle. The second march, crossing 
several elevated ridges, is to Kaviatten 
Kudal, eight miles nearer to the base of 
the hills. ‘The road is tolerably good, and 
Bae through a very picturesque un- 
lulating country much covered with 
jungle. The encamping place at Ka- 
viatten Kudal is on the banks of a 
branch of the Karamoné river, and is 
only 430 ft. above the sea. The third 
march conducts the traveller to a high 
rt, though not to the summit of the 
Bins The road lies through lonely 
forests and over wooded ridges to the 
Attiar, a small river at the foot of the 
hills, and 1,230 ft. above thesea. Hence 
the ascent is more stecp, through a dense 
and almost impenetrable forest of magni- 
ficent trees, which form a canopy im- 
pervious to the sun, and beneath which 
the temperature is cool and pleasant. 
The traveller now comes to a ridge, a 
kind of promontory or projection of 
rock, on which are the remains of an old 
barrier, and whence there is a magnifi- 
cent view of the plain below. Beyond 
this is a plateau covered with noble 
forest trees, which is terminated by 
another ridge, and beyond this again isa 
dense low jungle, the abode of elephants 
and innumerable wild beasts. The 
course now turns to the right, over very 
rough ground, and an encamping place 
may be selected near one of the rivulets of 
deliciously cool water, which here flow 
down from the hills, The height is 
here about 4,000 ft. and the thermo- 
meter falls to 65° Fah, in the morning. 
The view to the 8. of the Agastya pe a 
towering up 7,000 ft., now capped with 
clouds and now glittering in the sun- 
light, isfrom this spot truly grand. It 
is requisite to light great piles of wood 
to scare away the wild beasts, and to 
‘ive warmth to the natives, who suffer 
pitiably from the cold of these elevated 
regions. On the fourth morning a march 
oftwomilescarriesthe traveller tothe very 
summit of the Ghats, whence he has a 
magnificent view on each side of the 
hills, as well as over the Tiruvankodu 
country to the sea on the W., as towards 
P4pandsham in the Tinnevelli Collector- 
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ate to the E. The elevation is here 
about 6,000 ft., and the climate not dis- 
similar to the Nilgiris. The whole sur- 
face of the table land is trampled all 
over by elephants, who make this a 
favorite resort from the jungles below. 
Tigers too are very numerous, and may 
be easily hunted out of the sholas, or 
open patches of jungle. 

(0) -Attangad: is notable as the resi- 
dence of the 'amburettis, or Princesses 
who had been from time immemorial 
queens of Tiruvankodu, until Raja Mar- 
tanda Deva Varmah, who died in 1758, 
persuaded the reigning Tamburetti to re- 
sign the sovereign authority to the Rajas, 
both for herself and her successors. A 
treaty to this effect was aceordingly in- 
scribed on a silver plate, and ratified by 
the most solemn imprecations. It is 
surprising that no account of this place 
is to be found in the Gazetteers or 
topographical works relating to India. 
Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, merely 
mentions it with regard to an anecdote, 
confirmation of which he obtained there. 
The story was told bya Mr. Grose, and 
4 orted that a Malabar woman, who 

ad lived in the service of an English 
lady, visited Attangadi, and appeared in 
the queen’s presence with her bosom 
covered. This is contrary to the custom 
of Malabar and Tiruvankodu, where all 
females are naked to the waist. The 
queen of Attinga was so offended at this 

leviation from the usage of the country, 
which she regarded as an insult to her- 
self, that she ordered the unfortunate 
‘woman’s breasts to be cut off, a mandate 
which was rigorously put in execution. 
Forbes mentions that, at the close of the 
17th century, the M4pillas attacked the 
English chief of Anjengo and his suite, 
who were paying a public visit to the 
qesn of Aan and put them all to 

leath close to her palace; and, in some 
instances, in her very presence, in spite 
of her efforts to restrain their fury. In 
1686, the queen of Attinga fell in love 
with a young Englishman, who was sent 
to her with the customary annual pre- 
sents, and offered him her hand. This 
he declined, but remained with her 
some months, and departed loaded with 
gifts. 


Madras. 


(c) Anjutenga.—A few miles distant from 
this place, and due W. of it on the sea- 
coast, is Anjutenga or Anjengo, where the 
E. I. Company had a factory of some im- 
portance established so early as 1684, and 
withdrawn in 1813. Anjutenga is situate 
in lat. 8° 40’, long. 76° 49’, and is re- 
markable as the birthplace of Sterne's 
Eliza, “‘alady,” says Forbes, in his 
Oriental Memoirs, “with whom I had 
the pleasure of being acquainted at Bom- 
bay, whose refined taste and elegant 
accomplishments require no encomiums 
from my pen.” The same author adds, 
“ Anjengo likewise gave birth to Robert 
Orme, a writer, who has been frequently 
denominated the British Thucydides, 
and the father of Oriental history. This 
amiable man (born in 1728, and who died 
in England in 1801) was the second son 
of Dr. Alexander Orme, who came to 
India as an adventurer in 1706. 

The coast near Anjutenga is hilly and 
romantic, and there is usually a violent 
surf, im ble by an English boat. 
During e beginning of the 8,W. mon- 
soon, the sea presents an awful spectacle ; 
the billows rising to a great height, and 
breaking on the shore with a report 
equal to that of the loudest cannon. 
Each ninth wave is said to be larger than 
the rest, and apparently threatens to 
submerge the whole settlement. Duri 
the rainy season it is curious to wat 
the shoals of fresh-water fish that are 
swept down by the floods across the bar 
into the sea, where numbers of the larger 
marine fish are assembled to devour them 
wholesale. Anjengo is famous for the 
pepper-vine and cassia. The pepper- 
vine, being incapable of supporting itself, 
is entwined round poles, or planted near 
mango-trees, or others with straight 
high stems, as the jac. The lower 
branches of these are stripped off, and 
the vine covers it with graceful festoons 
and rich bunches of fruit. The vines 
begin to bear in the fourth year, or occa- 
sionally not till the sixth. The leaf is 
large and of a bright green; the blos- 
soms are small, and of a greenish white. 
They appearin June soon after the rains 
commence ; and are succeeded by bunches 
of green berries, which turn brown and 
hard as they ripen. The pepper is ga- 
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thered in February, when its appearance 
is the same as we seein Europe. The 
cassia resembles the bay-tree, of which 
it isa species. It iscalled cassia lignea, 
to distinguish it from the laurus-cinna- 
momum, or true cinnamon, to which it 
is very inferior. The leaves of the cassia 
are smaller and more pointed than those 
of the laurel, while those of the cinna- 
mon are still more delicate. The blos- 
soms of both, like the flowers of the 
arbutus, hang in white fra; t bunches, 
The fruit resembles a smallacorn. The 
young leaves and tender shoots are bright 
red, changing to green as they approach 
maturity. They taste like cinnamon, 
but the inner bark is the only valuable 
partofthetree, Thisis carefully Peeled; 
cut in pieces, dried in the sun, an 

then exported. The tree decays on losing 
its bark, and is cut down, and the roots 
throw up fresh shoots. It is also raised 


from seeds, 
The town of Anjutenga is situate on 
a narrow strip of land, running from 


N.W. to S.E., in which latter direction 
is the sea, and to the N.E. an extensive 
backwater. It consists of two el 
rows of houses, with a fort at the S.E. 
extremity, built in 1695; and the Por- 
tuguese Church and English burial- 
ground at the N.W. Forbes, the author 
of the Oriental Memoirs, was appointed 
a Member of the Council of Anjengo in 
1772. He describes himself as livin, 
in the verandah of a cottage, thatch 
with palmyra leaves, and so small that 
a sofa which he brought from Bombay 
could not enter the door. The inhabi- 
tants are still, as he states, for the most 
part Christians of the Romish Church, 
poor and wretchedly ignorant. The 
chief point of difference, indeed, between 
them and their Hindi neighbours is 
that their women cover the upper part 
of their bodies. The country round 
Anjutenga exhibits a charming variety 
of river, lake, rock, and forest. Tho 
birds are remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage, particularly some kinds 
of _parroquets, and the Attinga bird, or 
pied bird of Paradise (picus orientalis), 
with a purple crest, snow white feathers, 
and long tail. Reptiles are very nume- 
rous; and.smong snakes the phis- 
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beena, or double-headed snake, is re- 
markable, as also the crescent snake, 
two or three inches long, with a head 
shaped like a crescent. The curious 
fish called the hippocampus is very 
common. 

Tho Parra-fr river, before reaching 
Mailakfd, must be crossed in boats. 

(2) Kayan Kulam (Quilon), a town 
with about 20,000 inhabitants, is situate 
on the sea coast, in a bight, where there 
is secure anchorage for ships about three 
miles from the fort. It was from 1809 
to 1830 the head quarters of a subsidiary 
force of five regiments and a company of 
artillery, but the garrison has for the last 
26 years been limited to a single i- 
ment. The cantonment is to the E. of 
the town, and stands on ground rising 
by a gentle ascent from the sea. It in- 
cludes an area of nearly five miles in 
eireamaferances There a bee and 

er buildings requisite for the large 
force above Srentoned and also an 
Episcopal Church, In spite of the 
withdrawal of the large force which 
occupied it for so many years, Kayan 
Kulam still es extensive bazirs 
and several Parsf shops, well supplied 
with articles from Bombay. ayan 
Kulam is a place of great antiquity, and 
is said to have been originally founded 
in 826 a.v. The natives of this part of 
Malabar, both Hindas and Christians, 
date their era from the epoch of its 
foundation. The first Archbishop of Goa, 
Alexius Menezes, held here his first con- 
ference with the St. Thomas Christians, 
when he induced a large portion of them 
to renounce Nestorianism and join the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which they 
still continue united. The Britis! 
Residency is a fine building. It lies 
N. of the cantonment, and commands 
a beautiful view of the backwater and 
adjacent country, Near it is an ancient 
pagoda dedicated to Krishna, Prior to 
1829 the Court of Appeal and Office of 
the Diw4n, or Minister, were at Kayan 
Kulam, but were removed to Trivan- 
deram when the present R4ja mounted 
the throne. There is exeellent water 
communication the whole way to Tri- 
vanderam, by means of canals dug 
-parallel to the low sandy coast, an 
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connecting the different backwaters. 
The military road is comparatively dis- 
used. Water communication is still 
more in vogue to Alapalli and Cochin, 
though the road is practicable for cattle 
and horses, but very difficult for wheel 

iages, A phatemdr (pattymar) will 
reach anand by sea Ree i i dey 
from Kayan Kulam, so that a sea pas- 
sage is the most convenient. 

Shawerré or Shivarai is a small village, 
and theriver to be crossed before reaching 
it has always a t depth of water, so 
near the sea. In the next the 
Strupalli river is fordable at ebb-tide, but 
at other times must be crossed in boats, 
Karnégdpalli is a middling village, 
Kayan Kulam a |: one, The road 
is tolerable to Alapalli, whence it passes 
through deep sand. Parrakdd was 
once a place of considerable trade, 
and is still populous. There is a 
Roman Syrian Church; and the Kétd- 
rams, or palaces, of the R&jas of Travan- 
core and Chambagacheri, and a large 


da, are worth notice. 
Pe Alapalli (Aleppy), spelled Aula- 
polay in the trigonometrical survey, lies 


in lat. 9° 30’, long. 76° 24’, and is thechief 
seapore of the principality of Tiruvan- 

lu Cirarencore): The English had 
formerly a factory here. The trade in 
betel, coir, pepper, and cardamoms is 
very considerable. Down to this port, 
too, through the back waters from Cochin, 
vast quantitics of timber, the produce 
of the Rajé’s forests, are floated. There 
is also an establishment for building 
small craft, belonging to the Raja. 
There is no shelter for large ships; but 
owing to the sea having encroached on 
the land in this locality, a bank of soft 
mud subtends the shore, so that a la 
vessel may anchor four miles out, in 
about five fathoms water, in some de- 
gree protected by this bank, and with 
less risk than on any other part of the 
coast. The backwater and rivers at 
Alapalli abound with large and fierce 
alligators, which often make prey of 
human beings. 

The road from Alapalli to Cochin, 
through the villages of Kunjetti and 
Marswakad, lies through very deep 
sand, 
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(f) Kachhi, Kuchi, or Kuchibandar 
(Cochin), is a town with about 20,000 
inhabitants, belonging to the English, 
though it gives name to a small native 
principality extending over the adjacent 
territory, and was formerly the capital of 
the Raja. So early as 1503, Albuquerque 
created a fortress here, the first essed 
by the Portuguese in India. In 1663, 

r the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
the R&jé ceded the town to the Dutch, 
who made it the capital of their posses- 
sions in India, and raised its trade toa 
very flourishing state. They converted 
the sathotral into H warchouse ind, io 
dij tyranny of the Roman Catholics 
bang at an path Hindi, Mubammadan, 
and Arab traders frequented the port in 
great numbers. The town is situate at 
the N. extremity of a spit of land about 
twelve miles long, but whose greatest 
breadth little exceeds a mile, while it 
often narrows to a quarter of that width. 
It is almost insulated by inlets of the 
sea and estuaries of streams flowing from 
the W. Ghats. Indecd, the backwater 
is of such extent as to be of paramount 
importance to the place, and to supply 
in a great degree the place of roads. 
This backwater extends 8. nearly to 
Kayan Kulam, and N. about 40 miles 
to Ghaitws. In its course it throws out 
many ramifications in an E. direction, 
and to the W. it communicates with the 
sea by three estuaries, at Chaitwa Kadan- 

1dr (Cranganore), and Kuchf (Cochin). 
ftis very shallow in many places, more 
articularly in the N. part of the Chaitwa 
Teanehi but between the inlets at Kadan- 
gultir and Kuchi, and Kuchf and Ala- 
palli, it is at all times navigable, both 
for passage and cargo boats. It shoals, 
however, from Alapalli to the bar of 
Ivica near Kayan Kulam. During the 
rains every part is navigable, flat-bot- 
tomed boats being employed; but for 
the conveyance of small ‘merchandize 
canoes drawing but little water are pre- 
ferred. The backwater is affected b: 
the tides, which rise about two ft., an: 
flow at the rate of 2} miles an hour. 
It is tortuous in its course and some- 
what sluggish, but affords to the mer- 
chant a safe and convenient means of 
transport for his goods, as also to the 
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cultivator of carrying his produce, with- 
out much trouble or expense, to the best 
market. It is also a very important 
advantage that this communication is 
open at all seasons of the year. The 
cargo-boats are covered with bambi or 
reed mats, by which the goods are pro- 
tected both from the sun and rain, 
Cochin is the only port 8. of Bombay 
in which large ships can be built. In 
1820-21 three frigates were built here 
for the Royal Navy. Smaller vessels 
for the Indian Navy have likewise been 
built, and many merchant ships of from 
500 to 1000 tons burthen. For the 
construction of ships there is excellent 
teak in abundance. There is, however, 
a bar at the mouth of the harbor which 
is a serious obstruction. Horsburgh 
says it is practicable for ships drawing 
14 or 16 ft. of water. Within, under 
the old walls of the fort, the depth is 
four or five fathoms. 

Cochin is a well-built town, about a 
mile long and half a mile broad. In 
1796 it was taken by the British from 
the Dutch, and in 1806, or, according 
to another account, in 1814, the forti- 
fications were, by command of Govern- 
ment, blown up with gunpowder. The 
explosion threw down or shattered all 
the best houses, and most of the Dutch 
families who could afford it left the 
place. Thus, by a barbarous and im- 
politic measure the place was half ruined. 
A few Dutch families still remain, and 
there is an old Dutch Church on the 
N.W. side of the town, in which the 
Protestant missionary officiates. 

Cochin is most remarkable as the re- 
sidence of the black and the white Jews, 
who inhabit the suburbs of Kalvati and 
Mottancheri, which extend about half a 
mile along the backwater to the S.E. 
of the town. In Mottancheri there is a 
large but not very handsome Kétdram, or 
palace, of the Raja, and close to it is the 
synagogue of the white Jews, or Jews of 

erusalem, who are said to have arrived 
in India ata much more recent date than 
the black Jews, whose residence dates 
from time immemorial. The white Jews 
inhabit the upper part of Jews’-town, 
the black Jews the lower part. There 
are also a great number of black Jews 
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in the interior, their principal towns 
being Iritar, Parér, Chenotta, and Maleb. 
There is every reason for believing that 
the black Jews were established at Ka- 
dangulir (Cranganore) in the third or 
fourth century, a.p. They possess a 
copper grant from the brahman Prince 
of Malabar, conferring the said place 
upon them, and dated 388 a.p., or, ac- 
cording to Hamilton, 490. Their syna- 
gogue is a plain edifice, with a small 
balfrey, in which is a rude clock, 200 
years old. The floor is neatly paved 
with china, and there is a gilt recess at 
one end, veiled with a rich curtain. 
Behind this are folding doors, and within 
these are five copies of the Pentateuch in 
silver cases, with covers of rich brocade. 
On one is a crown of gold presented by 
Colonel Macaulay, a former Resident. 
The copies are written in Hebrew on 
vellum, and in such a beautiful char- 
acter as to match engraving. In these 
smnagogucs the women sit apart from 
the men in a gallery hidden with railings 
and network. Cochin is famous for cu- 
taneous diseases, and especially for ele- 
Phantasy, which is sometimes called the 
‘ochin leg. These diseases are said to 
be owing tothe badness of the water, as 
well as to the dissolute habits and want 
of cleanliness of the people. From the 
proximity of Cochin to the sea, its low 
site, and the soil being loose sand, the 
round on which the town stands is 
amp, and water is found just below the 
surface. This water is brackish and un- 
wholesome, but the lower orders make 
use of it, and suffer in consequence. 
Indeed, the unwholesomeness of the 
water is so much a recognised fact, that 
Government causes a supply of drinking 
water to be brought in boats from a 
river, near the village of Alwai, 15 miles 
distant. This stream, rising in the hill 
country to the N.E., empties itself into 
the backwater a few miles above Cochin. 
As it passes the village Alwai, the water 
is extremely pure, and t numbers of 
the inhabitants of Cochin resort thither 
to bathe. 
Deering Cochin, the traveller must 
cross the bar in boats three furlongs to 
Vaipen. The road is very sandy, and 
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only brackish water is obtainable in this 
march. 

The stations as far as Ponéni (Pani- 
&ni) are unimportant villages or small 
towns. The road is throughout sandy. 

(g) Pondni or Panidni, called by the 
natives according to Hamilton) Panang 
Wakeal, in lat. 10° 48’, long. 75° 58’, is a 
seaport town with about 8,000 inhabi- 
tants. ItissituateontheS. sideof theriver 
of the same name, which rises in Koim- 
batur, and after a course of 128 miles 
here disembogues into the sea. It is 
nevigeble only for canoes as far as 
Palghat, 63 miles from the sea ; but its 
general shallowness, except during the 
monsoon, and a bar at its mouth, pre- 
vent its being available for other vessels, 
Panifni was before the time of Tipa a 
much more flourishing place, but his 
oppression reduced it considerably. It 
is the head-quarters of the Mdpitias 
Ge Preliminary Information of the 

‘atsir Division), and the place where 
their Tangal, or high priest, resides. 
This functionary claims descent from 
’Ali and Fétimah, the son-in-law and 
daughter of Muhammad. His office, in 
conformity with the custom of Mala- 
bar, is hereditary in the female line. 
The town is chiefly inhabited by Mus- 
lims, who have 40 mosques, Itis built 
in astraggling manner ona sandy plain, 
and there are about 500 stone Toases” 
tbe stories mi h; shen are huts. A 

ge part of the population is employed 
in fisting. Others are seamen, and Abe: 
sides coasting craft, there are vessels that 
sail to Bombay, Surat, aud Madras, and 
even as far as Arabia and Calcutta, 
carrying on a trade principally in pep- 
per, betel, rice, cocoa-nuts, iron, and 
timber. The imports are grain, sugar, 
and spices, and also salt, the home 
supply made by evaporation not being 

cient. Paniani is likely to derive 
additional importance from being very 
near the terminus of the Madras Rail- 
way, at Bépur. After leaving Paniéni, 
there is a backwater which it takes a 
corps with baggage 12 hours to cross. 
There is no road between Tantr and 
Chaliam, and thence for 7} miles it passes 
through very deep sand. (See Route 48.) 
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SECTION II. 


MAISUR (MYSORE) DIVISION. 
Preliminary Information. 


1. Bounparres anp GeneRaL Asrzct or THE Drvision—SvuB-DIvisions AND 
Cuier Towns,—2. Historica, Sxeton—Castas—EMPLoYMENTS OF THE 
Nativzs. 


1, BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THB DIVISION—SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
CHIEF TOWNS. 


The MaisGr Division is bounded on the N.W. by the Collectorate of Dharwar, 
in the Bombay Presidency, and the Fortugaese territory of Goa; on the N.E. and 
E. by the Ceded Districts; and on the 8. by S. Arcot, Salem, Koimbatar, and 
Travancore. It lies between 11° and 15° N. lat., and 74° and 78° 40’ E. long. ; 
and contains about 44,666 square miles, of which 30,886 belong to Maisir 
proper, 6,060 to Malabar, and 7,720 to Kanara. The shape of this division is 
very irregular, the west side being comparatively straight, but the limits on the 
other three sides being traced by a rig. zag waving line which does not admit of 
verbal description. e W. Ghats cut off the long coast-tract of Malabar and 
Kanara from the table-land of Maisar, which, with a general elevation of 2,000 ft. 
above the sea, is here aud there studded with huge isolated rocks, such as Nandi- 
drug, 4,856 ft., and Suwarndrug, 4,004 ft. above the marine level. These hills 
are chiefly composed of masses of granite, gneiss, and hornblende, and bein, 
generally inaccessible on one or more sides, were fortified by native princes an 
chieftains, and held by them as secure retreats, until British valor dissolved the 
charm of their impregnability. Nandidrug stands in the very apex of the pro- 
vince, and several rivers, the Palar and Penn&r, etc., rise in its vicinity. At its 
S.W. angle, Maisdr is based as it were on the junction of the E. and W. Ghats. 
In 1849-50, the population was estimated at 3,300,000, that of Malabar at 
1,514,909, and that of Kanara at 1,056,333. British troops are stationed at 
Bengalar, Harihar, and French Rocks, 20 miles N. of Seringapatam. There is 
besides a body of 2,700 irregular horse, and 2,400 irregular infantry, called the 
Maisar Locals. Wild beasts were once very numerous, and still abound in the 

eat jungles near the Western Ghits. In nine months of 1836, 337 human 
Beings and nearly 7,000 head of cattle perished by them, and in the same space of 
time rewards were granted for the destruction of 29 elephants and 941 tigers, 
leopards, and bears. Useful minerals are found in some parts of Maisar. Spe. 
cimens of the following earths, etc., were forwarded to the Great Exhibition from 
Bengalhir :—Kaolin or porcelain earth, puce-colored ditto, greenish yellow ditto; 
very pure fibrous gypsum ; greenish-yellow earth and friable lithomarge ; pink and 
bright-red granite and syenite ; porp! composed of basalt and quartz ; silicious 
eurite, a variety of greenstone; hornblende schist; serpentine and serpentine 
porphyry; common garnet; vesicular iron ore; pure stone-colored ochre, white 
ochre or porcelain earth, and lavender-colored ochre. The province produces, 
beside the common grains, cinnamon, pepper, cardamoms, coffee, raw silk, cotton, 
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sugar, sugar-candy, teak, and sandalwood. The sago palm is common in the 
je les, and especially in those of Manjerfbad, bordering on Kurg and Nagar or 

nar. It is one of the most graceful of the palm tribe, grows to a considerable 
height, and must attain a diameter of two ft. before it is fit for use. It thrives best 
along the edges of the ghfts and in the thickest parts of the forest, where it is 
sheltered from the sun and wind, and where the soil is consequently moist and 
enriched with decayed vegetable matter. A full-grown palm will yield about 90 lbs. 
weight of sago, which is obtained, after felling the tree, as follows :—The woody 
parts are removed with a small country hatchet about two inches broad, and the 
soft spongy inner substance chopped up, then pounded in a common rice mortar, 
and formed into balls, which are held over an earthen pot, covered with a thin 
cloth, while water is poured slowly upon them. The farina passes through the 
cloth, and is deposited in the form of a fine paste at the bottom of the vessel. The 
water is then poured off, and the paste dried, when it becomes friable and 
crumbles into fine flour. The sago-tree is produced from seed, and arrives at 
maturity in from 15 to 20 years. 

At Deonhalli, a fortified town about 30 miles N. of Bengalar, tobacco and 
sugar-cane are much cultivated; and Tipi, who was born there, established some 
Chinese in the vicinity to improve the cultivation of the cane. 

The betel-nut (Areca Catechu) produced in the Nagar districts is of a superior 
kind, and is much sought after in the markets of the Karnatak. The sandalwood 
is in great request among the Parsis of Bombay, being used as a perfume in their 
religious service. 

Carpets are manufactured at MaisGr and Bengalir, which are good imitations 
of the English and Persian. The Kambals (Cumblics), woollen blankets of Davan- 
padi, are excellent, and sometimes fetch as much as 20 rupecs each. Much trouble 

as been taken by Government in improving the native breed of sheep by crossing 
it with the pure merino, and the wool trade will probably become of importance 
in this province. The silk cloths of Bengalar are praised for their substantial 
texture, as also for their bright colors. 

Rice is exported from MaisGr to Kanara, where the produce of that grain is 
not deficient, but is exported to Arabia. 

Since the assumption of this province by the British, 1,600 miles of cart road 
have been made and bridged at a cost of £185,000. The revenue has steadih 
increased from 43,97,035 rupees in 1831-32, to 80,08,339 rupoes in 1848-49, an 
to 82,00,000 rupees in 1853-54, 

Sub-divisions.—Maisir proper is sub-divided into four Collectorates. 1. Ben- 

lar; 2. Astagram; 3. Chitradurg; 4. Nagar. These again are sub-divided as 


follows :— 
1, Benoarér. 
Téluke or Districts. Chief Towns, ene ee ee 
u. Me F. 
1. Bengalér Bengalaér ” 208 1 
2. Hoskota Hoskota 18 193 1 
3, Maulér Maulor 30 179 
4, Kolar Kolér 43 167 2 
5. Bait lam Baitmanglam 56 144 2 
6. Mulwag: Mulwagal 61 148 3 
7. Strinivaspur Strinivaspur 60 169 
8. Ambajidrug Ambajfdrug 45 180 5 
9. Sillagutta Billagutta 61 196 
10. Gumnaikenpfliam © Gumnaikenpilliam 66 214 
11. Gudibanda Gudibanda 61 226 
12. ‘Chikkabalapur Chikkabalapur 35 200 


13. Davanhalli Davanhalli 24 188 


Maisir Div. 
Téluks or Districts. 


14, Doddabalapur 
15. Goribednir 
16. Nellavanglam 
17. Maugri © 

18. Huliirdrug 
19. Chennapatnam 
20. Closepét 

21, Kankanhalli 
22. Aunaikal 


‘Téluks or Districts. 

. Maisér 

. Maisir Astagram 
. Pattan Astagram 
. Attikuppa 

. Nagamangalam 
Kikairi 

. Narsipur 

. Chenréipatnam 
. Banawar 

. Hassan 

11, Arkalg6d 

12, Harnhalli 

13. Mah&érajdrug 
14. Mangérabad 

16. Bailir 

16. Malvall, q 

17. Nanjeng6 

18. Mandiam 

19. Lalathore 

20. Yagadavenkotta 
21, Chamréjnagar 
22, Thalk: 

23. Periapatnam 
24. Gundalpét 
25. Maddar 


” 
SOMNIAMP woe 


TAluks or Districts 
‘1. Chitradurg 
. Hiriar 

H 


osdrug 
Davengadi 
Kankuppa 
M Uru 
- Doddéri 
. Madgadi 
. Kortagadi 
. Tumkar 
11, Kadub 
12. Turuvukerré 
13. Chikknaikenhalli 


= 
SOMMS MP gI0 


Chief Towns. 


Doddabalapur 
Goribednir 
Nellavanglam 


augri 
Hulitrdrug 
Chennapatnam 
Closepét 
Kankanhalli 
Aunaikal 


2. ASTAGRAM. 
Chief Towns. 
Maistir 
Maistr Astagram 
Pattan Astagram 
Attikuppa 
N&agamangalam 
Kfkairi 
Narsipur 
Chenréipatnam 
Banawaér 
Hassan 
Arkalgéd 
Harnhalli 
Mahéréjdrag 
Manztraba 
Bailir 
palwellt x 

‘anjet 
Manat 
Yadathoré 
Zegadarenkotta 

‘Amr&jni 
Thalked al 
Periapatnam 
Gundalpét 
Maddor 


. CHITRADURG. 
Chief Towns. 
Chitrad 
ee te 

osdrug 
Davengadi 
Kankuppa 
Mulkalmuru 
Doddéri 
Madgadi 
Kortagadi 
Tumkor 
Kadub 
Turuvukerré 
Chikknaikenhalli 


SUB-DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


Distance 
from Benguldr, 


Distance 
from Maisdr, 


” 
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Distance from 

Madras. 

M. PF. 
206 
236 
227 
235 
253 
245 
238 
240 
208 


Distance from 
Madras. 
293 1 


284 
283 
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SUB-DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


‘Téluks or Districts, Chief Towns. ea trom Mattes, 
Mu. uw. OF 

14, Honwalli Honwalli 17 296 

15. Budihal Budihal 52 304 

16. Sirah Sirah 54 281 

17. Paugad Paugad 67 301 

18. Kungal Kungal 104 248 
4. Nacar. 

‘Téluks or Districts. Chief Towns, Pinacae from Madras, 

1, Nagar Nagar Ss 423 

2. Sagar Sagar 30 416 

3. Kaulidrug Kaulidrug 12 403 

4. Koppa Koppa 20 388 

6. Lakwalli Lakwalli 40 368 

6. Wastéra Wastéra 108 356 

7. Surab Surab 42 436 

8. Shikarpur Shikérpur 60 418 

9. Shimogha Shimogha 36 378 

10. Honhalli Honhalli 50 293 

11. Harihar Harihar 90 380 3 

12. Terrikerré Terrikerré 56 353 

13. Chikkmaglér Chikkmaglar 102 348 

14, Chennagadi Chennagadi 65 368 

16. Kaddur Kaddar 73 338 

Malabar is sub-divided as follows, from N. to 8. :— 

Taluks or Districts, Ohief Towns. 

1, Kawai Talliparamba 

2. Cherakal Pallikunu 

3. Kotiam Kathrér 

4. Wainad Manantawadi 

6. Kartanad Baddagadi 

6. Kariambranéd Koilandi (Quilandy) 

7. Kolikod (Calicut) Kolikod (Calicut) 

8. Shernad Tiruvangadi 

9. Emad Mangiari 

10. Waluvanad Angadipuram 

11. Betatnad Betatpudiangadi 

12. Nedinganad Cherpalchert 

13. Kutnad Ponani 

14. Chaughat Kutangal 

15. Palghat Palghat 

16, Temalpuram Allatir 

17. Kuchi Anjutenga 

(Cochin Anjengo) Kuchi (Cochin) 
N. Kanara is sub-divided as follows, in the same direction :— 

1. Ankola Ankola 

2. Honawar Honawar 

3. Kundapur Kundapur 

4, Sanda Sirkt 

5. Supa Yellapur 

6. Bilgi Siddhapur 

if 
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Of these, the three first are below, the other three above the Ghats. 
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8. Kanara is thus sub-divided — 


1, Barkar Brehmfwar 
2. Udipi Udipt 

3. Mangalar Mangalar 
4. Bantwal Bantwal 
5. Bekal Bekal 


2. HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES, 


From the fact of the mountains and valicys in the vicinity of Anagundi bearing 
the same names as those given in the Ram4yana to the places in the realm of 
Sugriva, the monkey king, who aided Rama in his expedition to Ceylon, Wilks 
has conjectured that Maisdr was the region intended in the poem. But the same 
names are given to many other places in other parts of India, so that no certain 
argument can be founded on that basis. The earliest government in this part of 
India, of which we have any record, is that of the Chalukian Raj4s, who seem to 
have been Rajput princes, otherwise called Solankhfs. Their capital was Kallian, 
or Kalyan, on the Malabar coast (see Tod’s W. India, p. 1670). There can be no 
doubt, too, that the Yadavas and other Rajput tribes from Kathiawad penetrated 
into Maistr, and there founded dynasties. Thus a Yadava race of kings is often 
spoken of in the Mackenzie MSS. (Wilks 1, p. 14, Note), as existing at Vijayanagar, 
long before the new city was founded in 1336 a.p. The Kadamba Rajas who ruled 
at Banawisi, the ruins of which city may still be seen in the district of Stinda, in 
the Balaghat of N. Kanara, were, perhaps, of this race. Their power was over- 
thrown in the second century of the Christian era. 

The history of Maisir, however, up to the Muhammadan invasion in 1326 
remains a blank. We learn that in that year the army of Muhammad III., 
Emperor of Delhi, took and destroyed Dwara Samudram, the capital of the 
Belal kings of Maisdr, which had been built in 1183, or rather rebuilt then on the 
ruins of a more ancient city. The ruins of Dwara Samudram have been found 
and identified by inscriptions, at the village of Hallabe, 105 miles N.W. of 
Seringapatam. The Bell kings then removed their seat of government to Tonir, 
otherwise called Moti Tuldb, ‘‘ Lake of Pearls,” twelve miles N. of Seringapatam. 
In 1336, Bika and Aka Harihar, fugitive officers of the dethroned king of Arankal, 
founded the city of Vijayanagar, and their descendants soon extended their sway 
over Maistr. 

After the capture of Vijayanagar in 1565, a.v., by the Muhammadan kings of 
the Dakhan, the petty chief of Maisar began to raise his head. His ancestors are 
said to have been originally Yadavas, and to have fixed their seat first at Hadana 
and Kérugalli, near the present town of Maisir. One of them, named Kam 
R4j, removed in 1524 to Maisar, then called Paragadi, and changed its name to 
that it now bears. This name is properly Mahesh Asur, “the buffalo-headed 
Titan,” a monster slain by the goddess Kali, who is eepecially worshipped under 
the title of Chamundf, “‘discomforting enemies,” on the hill of Maisér. Her 
image used to be decorated by the Maistireans with the noses and ears of their 
captives. Hira K&am R4j succeeded to the throne in 1571, and was the first of 
his line who refused tribute to Vijayanagar, and erected fortifications. Raj 
Wadeyar, who became R&j4 about 1676, acquired Seringapatam in 1610, and con- 
siderably enlarged his territories. In 1638, Kanti Raf, a chivalrous prince, be- 
came Raj&. Before his elevation, he had distinguished himself by slaying in 
single combat, with the broad sword, a renowned gladiator, at the court of the 
Raji of Trichinfpalli. He was the first Raja of Maisar who established a mint, 
and from him the well-known coins, K4nti Rai Aims, called by the English 
pagodas, have their name. He was the hero of his line, and made many conquests, 
especially from the Raja of Madura. Dud Deo Raj, who succecded him in 1689, still 
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further enlarged the principality, which now began to assume the dimensions of a 
kingdom. He set up the colossal-figure of Shiva’s bull on the hill of Maisir. It 
is the largest and most skilfully executed figure of its kind in S. India. 

In July, 1687, Chik Deo Raj, who mounted the throne in 1672, purchased 
Bengalar of K4sim Khfn, the general of Aurangzib. He next pushed his con- 
quests over great part of the Barah Mahall, as the N. division of Salem is called, 
and carried Fis arms as far S. as Permetti on the Kaveri. In 1690, he extende 
his dominions to the verge of the W. hills of BednGr. He then determined to 
possess himself of the territories of the N&ik of Madura, and began with laying 
siege to Trichinfpalli. While his army was thus engaged, two Maratha generals, 
Jagdeo Ghatki and Nimbaji Ghatki, suddenly appeared with a considerable force 
before Seringapatam. Chik Deo, who appears to have been at the capital, sent to 
recal his troops from Trichin4palli, but his general despatched his son, Dudi4, to 
relieve Scringapatam. Dudfé completely defeated the Marathas, killed the two 
generals and most of their officers, and captured all the baggage, guns, and military 
stores. He owed his success to the stratagem said to have been employed by a far 
greater general. He sent a small detachment at night to worry the enemy, with. 
a number of oxen having torches attached to their horns, in a direction opposite to 
that in which he intended to make the real attack. The Marathas having dis- 
posed their troops to receive what they supposed, from the number of lights, was 
an advancing army, Dudfa broke in upon their rear, and routed them with dreadful 
slaughter. After this victory, Chik Deo despatched an embassy to Aurangzfb, 
which reached Ahmadnagar, where the Emperor then was, in 1699, and returned 
in 1700, bringing to Chik Deo various insignia of honor and patents of nobility. 
Among the things conceded, was the right of sitting on an ivory throne, and that 
accordingly made use of by Chik Deo was, in 1799, found in a lumber room of 
Tipt’s palace, and was subsequently employed to install the new Raja of Maistr. 

Chik Deo, whose revenues amounted to £496,339, died on the 12th of December, 
1704, and was succeeded by his son, who, in consequence of being born deaf and 
dumb, was called Mak Arsu, “The Dumb Sovereign.” He died in 1714, and his 
son, Déd Kishen Raj, was compelled, in 1724, to peye million sterling, to buy 
off an attack made on him by the Nuwabs of Sera, Karndl, Kadapa, and Savandr, 
and Siddhajf Ghorporé, the Marftha chief of Gutti. Two years after, the 
Mar&thas exacted a further contribution at the gates of Seringapatam. In 1728, 
however, these drains were in part made good by the conquest of Savendrug ; the 
chief of which place, Kempé Goud, was taken prisoner at Maagri, in which 
fortress he suffered himself to be surrounded. Thus the accumulated plunder of 
two centuries, fell into the hands of the Maisar Rj. D4&d Kishen, a weak, cruel, 
and sensual prince, was succeeded, in 1736, by Kam Re, who was deposed and 
put to death by his cousin and general, Deo R4j, and Chik Kishen Raj, a distant 
relation, was exalted to the throne. 

In 1737 the Naw&b of Arcot, Dost ’Ali, sent an army against Seringapatam, 
which was utterly routed by Deo Re, who was still general of the Maisér army. 
After this victory, Deo Raj, feeling his strength declining with advancing years, 
surrendered the conduct of affairs to his younger brother Nanjfréj, whose daughter 
was given in marriage to the pageant Raji. In 1749, Nanjir4j undertook the 
siege of Deonhalli. 5 this siege Haidar ’Ali made his first appearance in arms, 
as a volunteer horseman, in the corps of his brother Shahbaz Sahib, then com- 
manding 200 horse and 1,000 foot in the army of Nanjir4j. Haidar gained the 
notice of the general by being foremost in cvery attack, and was put over 50 horse 
and 200 infantry, with a command at Deonhalli. He was soon after drafted 
with his men into a body of 15,000 Maistireans, attached to the army of 
Nazir Jang, Sibahdar of the Dakhan. When that prince was slain in M. de la 
‘Touche’s attack upon his army, near Jinji, in 1750, Haidar gallantly charged the 

French column. In the subsequent confusion, however, he plundered Nazir 
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Jang’s treasury of gold, sufficient to load two camels, which, with 300 horses and 
600 muskets picked up on the field, he sent to his head-quarters at Deonhalli. 
After that eventful day, the Maistir contingent returned to their own country. 
We next hear of Haidar as holding a command in the army of Nanjiraj, which 
marched to the aid of Muhammad ’Alf, the claimant for the Nuwabship of the 
Karnatak, whom the English supported. Ranjit) was to receive Trichin4palli 
as the price of his support, but finding that it would not be delivered to him, he 
made overtures to N. Dupleix and joined the French. In the operations that 
followed Haidar bore a distinguished part. He was one of that body of cavalry 
which destroyed a large detachment of Major Lawrence's army, coming to 
Trichinapalli with a convoy from Tanjar. Of 188 Europeans, 60 were killed, 
100 wounded, and the rest made prisoners. Haidar seized the guns and kept 
three of them for his own use: the other he yielded to Hari Singh, a Rajput in 
the service of MaisGr. In 1755, Nanjiraj made him Governor of Dindigal, and 
from that time he gradually rose in power till he became ruler of Maisir. His 
subsequent history, and that of Tip, are too well known to nced mention here. 
On the 3rd of May, 1799, Seringapatam was stormed and Tipd slain. The 
rightful heir to the throne of Maisur was then restored; and, being a child, his 
affairs were administered by Parncah, a brahman of great talents. On his coming 
of age the Raja was allowed to govern the country, and a treasury with £2,812,500 
in it, was handed over to him. ‘This he soon dissipated, and so mismanaged affairs 
as to cause a rebellion. Thereupon, in 1832, the English took upon themselves 
the entire control of the country. The revenue, when it came under British 
qanagement, in 1831-32, was £440,000, but has since doubled. 

Malabar was conquered by Haidar ’Ali in 1761, and the settlement made by his 
deputy in 1782 is said to be the foundation of that made by the British Commis- 
sioncrsin 1792, when the English took possession of the province. Of the former 
history of the country littleis known. Its ancient name was Kerala, and it is said 
to have been acquired by Parshuram, the first of the three Ramas, and sixth 
Avatarah of Vishnu, by a cast of his axe, which caused the waters to retire. This, 
polars, refers to the Kshatriya invasion at a very remote date. So early, at 
least, as the 9th century, the Arabs began to settle on this coast, and migrations 
of Jews and Syrian Christians thither probably preceded them. 

Kanara is a name given by the English to the provinces called by the natives 
Tulava and Haiga, with a small part of Malabar. The word is probably a cor- 
ruption of Karn&ta, as the table-land above the Ghats was called. Its histo: 
before it came into possession of the British, in 1799, is but little known. The 
most remarkable fact connected with the province, and also with Malabar, is that 
“the lands of Kanara (Afunro’s Report, 9th November, 1800) have for ages been 
private property, and the landed Property of these countries is both more ancient 
and more perfect than that of Eng! land.” To quote the same authority, “ private 
property in land has never existed in India, except on the Malabar coast.” The 
result is that Kanara and Malabar are more flourishing than any other parts of 
India, and the revenue is there paid with greater alacrity than in any other 
district ; a singular proof of the folly of regarding land as the property of the 
state, and raising the taxes accordingly with the increase of produce. 

The Nairs, Namburi brahmans, Niadis, and Shanars have been already men- 
tioned. 

The Mapillas are Sunni Muhammadans of the Shafi’ sect, the same to which the 
Arabs belong. They are descended from Arab settlers and women of the country. 
An old legend relates how an Arab youth became the husband of a Nair woman by 

iving her a cloth, when her own clothes had been taken from her while she was 
thing. The word Mapilla comes no doubt from md, “mother,” and pilla, 
a son;” though some derive it from Makka, “a daughter,” and pilla, “a 


son;” and others, from Mokhai, “ Mocha,” and pilla, ‘a son.” They are a 
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light-colored race, with high features and sinewy frames. Their hands and feet 
are delicate, and their b bushy, a sure sign of their mixed origin from Hindé 
women, as the Arabs are notoriously scant bearded. They shave the hair, trim 
the mustachios according to the Sunnat, and wear a small silk or cloth cap on 
their heads. The chest and shoulders are left bare, and a white or dyed piece of 
linen is tied round their loins. The ent of the men does not reach below 
their calves, but that of the women falls to the ankles. Unlike the Hindé women 
of Malabar, their females cover the upper part of their fi; , With a shift buttoned 
round the neck with large sleeves, the opening being infront. A veil is also worn. 
The earrings worn by the M4pilla women are enormous, and the lobe of the ear 
becomes the size of a crown piece. The MApillas are a most bigoted and ferocious 
race, and are ready, on slight provocation, to use the long knives they wear at 
their waists. Fanatical outbreaks among them took place in 1843 and 1849, and 
several European officers have fallen victims to their vengeful feelings; among 
others, but very recently, Mr. Conolly, Collector of Malabar. They learn Arabic 
from their infancy, and are often proficients in that language. The Tangal, or 
chief priest, resides at Kolikod, and has great influence over them. 

The Syrian Christians probably existed in India so early as the third century. 
In 325 a bishop from India was presented at the council of Nice. Cosmas visited 
them in his voyage to India in 547, and describes their tenets as similar to those 
of his own church, the Nestorian. He adds that their bishops came from Persia. 
Not long after this, they seem to have obtained a grant of land near Koilandi. 
When the Portuguese arrived, the Syrian Christians possessed upwards of one 
hundred churches. Their scriptures and liturgy were in old Syriac. In 1596, 
Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, endeavoured to force them to embrace the Catholic 
faith, and began a hot persecution of recusants, which continued for 50 years, 
Many became Catholics, and the number now belonging to that church is 
reckoned at 150,000. In 1836, the Syrian Christians, who retained their old 
belief, numbered 120,000. The head-quarters of the Romo-Syriac mission is at 
Verapalli, near Cochin, and there the vicar-general resides. From Cochin harbor 
seven Catholic churches are visible, and there are two seminaries and a lai 
establishment of priests. The chief errors of the Syrian Christians seem to 
offering prayers for the dead, prayers to saints, and enjoining auricular confession. 
According to Wrede they deny the sirinity. of Christ, and maintain that the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost is from the Father only. He adds that they have 
three sacraments,—baptism, the eucharist, and orders. Buchanan and a writer in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii., 1837, deny the truth of 
these assertions, and say that the doctrine of the Indo-Syriac church agrees with 
that of the English Episcopal, except in holding seven sacraments, in saying 
masses for the dead, in the use of holy oil in baptism, and in auricular confession. 
They observe five lents in the year, and their fasts are very rigid. 
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ROUTE 42. 


MADRAS TO BENGALGR BY HossUR, 
212 M. 6 ¥.; FROM KURAMBAPATTI 
TO BENGALOR, 47 M. 7 P. 

(For this Route as far as the Kuramba- 

patti Pass see Route 7.) 
Minrrary Avtsoriry—Officer com- 

-manding Maisir Division—Bengalir. 
Civis Autaorrry — Superintendent 

of Bengalir Division—Bengalir. 
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From Kurambapatti to Sholagadi the 
country abounds with small abrupt rocky 
hills. From Sholagadi, which is a vil- 
lage of about 100 houses, to Hosstir, the 
ascents and descents along the road be- 
come very frequent. 

(a) Hossir.—Hossiir (Ossoor), “ new 
town,” in Kanarese, is the Madras Re- 
mount Depdt, or Government stud, num- 
bering about 1,550 horses, with some 
‘Turki mares. The average cost of horses 
Peed for the service from the breeding 

epartment is said to be lower than that 

of those purchased at Bombay. ‘The 
ground occupied by the depdt extends 
over 200 acres. The superintendent is 
an officer of the commissariat depart- 
ment, who has two conductors under 
him—one for the remount and one for 
the breeding establishment. March and 
April are the critical months for the 
horses, which are, however, in gencral 
very healthy, 

6) Bengalir.—If the traveller leaves 
Hossdr after dinner, between 9 and 10 

.m., a good set of bearers will bring 
him into Bengalir about 4 in the morn- 
ing; or he may drive, for there is an 
excellent carriage road all the way. He 
may then enjoy his bath and a sutticient 
slumber before visiting the cantonment, 
which is one of the largest, and de- 
cidedly one of the most agreeable, in the 
Madras Presidency. It lies in N. lat. 
12° 58’, E. long. 77° 38’, and is situated 
midway between the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar. Its great eleva- 
vation, 3,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and the proximity of the ocean on 
the E., Sand W., combine in endowin, 
it with a climate at once pleasant and 
salubrious. European fruits and vege- 
tables grow here in perfection. Straw- 
berries are remarkably fine and abun- 
dant, though the plants degenerate so 
quickly that ‘the beds require to be re- 
newed every year, The peach-tree yields 
a double crop. Large plums, the alli- 
gator pear, oranges and limes, water 
melons, mangos and loquats abound, 
Apples, too, are plentiful and good; and 
among vegetables, it will be sullicient to 
enumerate potatoes, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, brocoli, carrots, turnips, radishes, 
knolkole, asparagus, peas, beans, celery, 
lettuces, endive, chervil, and a variety of 
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pot-herbs. Roses, violets, and the honey: 
suckle, bloom uninterruptedly through- 
out the year; and among the more 
gigantic tropical plants, the eye every- 
where recognises the common ornaments 
of the English garden, as larkspur, car- 
nation, etc. During six months of the 
year, the thermometer never reaches 
80°, but ranges in a comfortable house 
from 60° to 79°. The mornings and 
evenings, from October to the middle of 
February, are cold, and blankets are 
absolutely required at night. March, 
April, and May are rendered somewhat 
disagreeable by the prevalence of strong 
dry winds, attended with clouds of dust. 
The remaining four months constitute 
the wet season, and the climate is then 
generally very agreeable. The can- 
tonment was first garrisoned in 1806, 
but the town is no doubt a place of some 
antiquity. It is said that Vira Gaud, a 
common farmer of Alir, near Conjeve- 
ram in the Dr4vida, fled thence to save 
his beautiful daughter from the impor- 
tunities of the Wadeyar or Baron of 
that place, and founded about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the 
village of Yellavanka, 13 miles N. of 
Bengalar. Subsequently he attacked 
and overcame the then Wadeyar of Ben- 
altir, and, taking possession of the place, 
built there the present fort. About a 
century afterwards, Ran Dulhé Khan, 
the Vijayapur gencral, wrested this and 
other possessions from the fifth descend- 
ant of Vira Gaud, whose family was ul- 
timately extinguished by Dodda Kishen, 
king of Maistr, in 1728. BengalGr next 
fell into the hands of the Maratha chief- 
tain, Shahjf, father of Sivaji, and passed 
to his son Venkaji, who agreed to sell 
it for three lakhs of rupees to Chik Deo, 
Raja of Maistr; but Aurangzfb’s gene- 
ral, Kasim Khan, having captured it in 
the meantime, the moncy was paid to 
him. In 1758, the MaisGr Raja granted 
it as a fief to Haidar ’Ali, who greatly 
strengthened its fortifications. In 1790, 
it was taken by Lord Cornwallis, with 
the loss in killed and wounded of about 
500 men, from Tipd; and, when restored 
to him by the peace of 1792, the fortifi- 
cations were in a great measure dis- 
mantled by his orders, In 1802, Par- 
neah, the minister of the R4jé of Mai- 
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sGr, to whom it had nominally reverted, 
though really then, as now, in the hands 
of the British, expended a considerable 
sum in repairing it. It is nearly of an 
oval form, with round towers at proper 
intervals, and five powerful cavaliers, a 
faussebray, a good ditch and covered 
way without palisades. 

The Cantonment stands on an elevated 
plateau, which runs E. and W. and 
slopes N. and S. To the extreme E,, is 
the village of Alsur, adjoining which, on 
the N., is the tank of the same name, 
about a mile long. In the centre of the 
embankment of this tank, is an enormous 
rock of gneiss, from which there is an 
extensive view of the N. Part of the can- 
tonment. The natives have a legend 
that a god appeared to Kempe Gaud 
‘written _ a: Gond rt the coins 

‘opo; ic: eport, but properly 
Kempe audu), the Romulus of Benga- 
lar in this spot, and revealed to him 


a buried treasure. This Kempe di 
up, and built with it a ve e an 
large pagoda, which still stands to com- 


memorate the occurrence, and is worthy 
of a visit. It is believed that there are 
caverns in the rock beneath, filled with 
treasure, and many influential natives of 
high caste, attached to the public depart- 
ments, reside near it, in consequence of 
its sacred character. N. of the tank, are 
the foot artillery barracks, and a quarter 
of a mile further, those of the horse 
artillery. To the W. are the barracks of 
the European cavalry, and the huts of 
the native infantry, with their parade- 
ground, and on an eminence still more 
to the W. of these is a tower called 
the Belfry, said to have been erected by 
Kempe Gaud, to show the extent to 
which the city founded by him would 
reach in after times. The road to Se- 
ringapatam runs due W. from the village 
of Alsar, past the N. front of the fort, 
which is 3} miles distant, and between 
the fort and the Péta, or native town. 
The buildings and parade-ground already 
described, lie to the N. of this road, as 


does the residency, about a furlong from 
it, and half way between Alstr and the 
Fort. 8, of the road are, first, the race- 
course, 1} mile round, and possessing a 
handsome stand and racket-court, erected 
by the Raj&.of Maisir: noxt to it, the 
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Dragoons’ drilling-ground; then the 
Brigade Parade-ground ; the Sunakal 
tank, and the Lal-bigh garden and tank. 
This garden was laid out by Haidar ’Ali 
in the native taste, of which it may be 
considered a specimen. The fashion is 
to allot a separate piece of ground for 
each kind of plant. Thus one square 
plot is filled with rose-trees, another 
with pomegranates, and so on. The 
walks are ornamented with cypresses, a 
favorite tree with Orientals, and to 
which they are fond of comparing the 
graceful stature of their mistresses. In 
the fort is the old palace of Haidar and 
Tipa, which may be i ted by those 
who would like to know the arrangement 
of rooms in an extensive and imperial 
seraglio. The ladies’ sleeping apart- 
ments are mean and dark, not more than 
12 feet square, and with no light but that 
admitted by the door, or, in some, by a 
hole about a foot wide. The water- 
wheel in which Sir D. Baird was placed 
to draw water for the amusement of 
Tipa and his ladies has but lately been 
removed. 

Bengaldr is a central position, from 
which the traveller may visit some of the 
most interesting localities in the Madras 
Presidency. Hence to Seringapatam is 
75 miles; to Maisér 84; to the Nilgiris 
162; to the Falls of the Kavéri 77; to 
the Gerseppa Falls 262 ; to Kadapa 167; 
to Balléri 178; to Harihar 170; and 
thence to Dharwar 93 miles. ‘ide 
Route 32 and following Routes.) Thus 
it may be desirable even now, and 
decidedly so, when the railway from 
Madras to Bengalir is completed, for the 
traveller to take up his head-quarters at 
the latter place, and having fixed on his 

ind return-route to England, to pay 
ing visits to such sights as the Falls 
of the Kavéri, ete. 
ROUTE 43. 


MADBAS TO BENGALGR BY KOLAR AND 
HoskoTa. 208M. 1} PF. 

Mmurarny Autuorrry—To Nellagu- 
talpalli: Officer commanding Centre 
Division—Madras. From Nellagutal- 
palli_ to Pannamaku; fficer com- 
manding Maisir ion—Bengalir. 
From Pannamakupilli to Alkuppam: 
Officer commanding Ceded Districts— 
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Balldri, From Aluppam to Bengalar : 
Officer commanding Maisir Division— 
Bengalir. 

Crviz AutTHoriry—To Damal, be- 
yond Balchetti Chattram :: Collector of 
Chengalpatt—Paliikarni. From Damal 
to Pannamakupilli: Collector of N. 
Arcot—Chsttir., From Pannamakupilli 
to Alkuppam: Collector of Kadapa— 
Kadapa. From Alkuppam to Bengalir : 
Superintendent of Bengaldr Division— 
Bengalis. 


PLACES. STAGES, 
MAP OM. OF, 
PUNAMALLT, d. & t. o. *12 4 
Shri Perumbudtr, d. &£.0. 13 0 
Reis Chattram, d. ......... 142 
Balchetti Chattram, 3.. 10 2 
Wocheri Chattram, 3...... 80 
Arcot (tochurch) 4. & y. 0. 1265 
Ra. to Chittér .......0... 1 OF 
x 8. to Narsingapuram 3 0 
x Poiné r. 3} furlongs 
wide, to Trivellam, 4.... 1 3 
Pudumotir 33 
11 97%} 
16 
. 14 
x mn. to Timyapalli........ 1 2 
x 4, to NARHARI- 
34 80 
10 
10 
30 
06 
10 
16 
12 94 
06 
13 
110 y 
to Varagapalli 11 
Madureddipalli 06 
BATRIPALL: 30 67 
Gunalkattamanji 07 
Nallasantapalli.. 03 
x 8n, to Danduwari 40 
x_n, to Bangarazupilliam 1 6 
VENKATAGADI, 4,.... 06 76 
x m. to Balamagulapalli 1 5 
Balijai 11 
Mug, 6. 16 
x n.to Mugli Pass begins 0 3 


__* For remarks relating to this and five follow - 
ing stages see Route 7. 
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PLACES. 


Mugli Pass ends 
Yellampalli . 
Madigapalli . 
(8) PALMANER, 6.&¢. 
Nellagutalpalli 
x a bridged r. 

mamillapilli 
Mawill Agrahfi 
Gowindchettipilli 
Pattikunda .. 
Pannamakupil 
Boundary ... S 
MARIMAKULAPILLI 


Yellapilhi . 
Mudugadi 
Nangali 4. rd. to Gun- 

dagal 
Tardakal 


Taraipalli 
Mulwagal, 
Virubachi 
Mukandalli . 
Wosahalli 
Kamantr .. oe 
xr. &n.toALYA TAM- 
BAHALLI 
Srisamudram. 
Wudagar 
Kumbaralli 
Tamuka ... 
Baitmangalam rd. joins 
(c) KOLAR begins, b.&t.0. 
Ballari rd. joins. 
Kolar ends. 
Konarajup: 
Maddairalli . 
Chanchaipalli 
Narsapuram, . 
BELLUR ..... 
Ramachandrapura. 
Tawerkerré .... 
MUGUBALA 
Artar...., ane 
Sriniwasapura 
(@) HOSKOTA or KOTA- 
KOTAH 6. & t. 0. 
Rad. to Hosstir 
Rad. to Balléri 
Katannellar. 
Awalpalli.,, 
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STAGES. 
MOF MF, 
44 
06 
o1 
11 113 
12 
20 
21 
07 
12 
14 
02 
01 938 
22 
16 
04 
03 
10 
10 
24 
27 121 
12 
26 
17 
13 
165 
27 
13 1830 
23 
14 
11 
14 
05 
15 86 
03 
04 
16 
17 
14 
37 
07 106 
265 
17 
27°73 
24 
26 
24 76 
ol 
04 
16 
24 


Sect. III. 
PLACES, STAGES 
MAF, M.F, 
Maidalli.........ccsecceeee 11 
KRISHNARAJAPU- 

RAM, #. 0 21 81 
Narayanpura 17 
Billamangalam 22 
Allastr. 11 
BENGA 

MENT, &. &p.o. Main 

Guard....ccereceeee wee LE 67 
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The Route, as faras Arcot, has been 
already described (see Route 7). From 
that city, it takes a N.W. direction, 
passing at the distance of 5} miles from 
Arcot, the Poiné river, called by Thorn- 
ton, “Puni,” and by Wilks, ‘ Poony,” 
an affluent of the Palar. This stream, 
during the monsoon, is more than a 
quarter of a mile broad, but in the oF 
season sinks to a smaller stream. 
large bridge across it at Trivellam is now 
building, and is almost completed. Pass- 
ing Saurkéd, a small village with ten 
wells and a tank, and Narharipéta, a 
cluster of two or three villages together, 
the traveller reaches Chittir, which may 
be regarded as the capital of N. Arcot, 
inasmuch as it is the residence of the 
chief civil functionaries, and contains the 
“ Subordinate Court” and “ Civil Court,” 
which latter is a Court of Appeal, substi- 
tuted by Art. VII. of 1843 of the Go- 
vernment of India for the old Provincial 
Court, which formerly existed. About 
200 Sipahis are quartered here, and both 
the civil and military officers reside in 
commodious houses on the S.E. and 
8. W. sides, in compounds thickly planted 
with trecs. 

@) Chittiir. —Chittir lies in a valley said 
to be 1,100 ft. above the sea, shut In on 
all sides but the E. by hills composed of 
coarse ite, gneiss, and greywacke, 
and veined occasionally with iron ore. 
The native town is ill-drained, and the 
exhalations make it very unhealthy. 
Elevated a little above it is the lower 
fort, containing the old palace of the 
former Palegadus (Polygars) or chiefs 
of the place, and a reservoir supplied 
from a tank above with a perpetual 
stream of fine water., From this is 
the ascent-of ‘the Durg, or upper fort, 
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under six successive gateways, at dif- 
ferent heights, and traversing a laby- 


rinth of fortifications, all of solid 
masonry, and winding irregularly up 
from rock to rock, to the summit. The 


ascent is partly by steps, and partly by 
almost superficial notches, cut in the 
steep and smooth surface of the rock, 
and to be scaled only with great diffi- 
culty. The fort contains two beautiful 
tanks, various temples, and a deep maga- 
zine, well sunk in the rock. There is 
not much historical interest about Chit- 
tar ; the English suffered a reverse here, 
when the fort was taken from them on 
the 11th of November, 1781, by Haidar 
’ Alf, and the garrison, consisting of one 
battalion, destroyed. The gaols, which 
can contain 800 prisoners, and are well 
managed, may be inspected by those to 
whom such matters are of interest. 

(0) Palmanér.—From Chittdr, the road 
passes due W. through Bairipalli, an 
insignificant village of 30 houses, and 
through the town of Venkatagadi to that 
of Palmanér. About two miles before this, 
an ascent commences at the Muglf Pass, 
and Palmaner is 1,200 ft. above Chittur, 
being no less than 2,312 ft. above the 
marinesurface. This great elevation gives 
to Palmanér a climate far superior to that 
of Chittir, to which it serves as a sana- 
tarium. The temperature is 8° less, and 
the nights are always plonsantly cool, 
while the freshness of the morning air 
invites to exercise. From this to Kolar 
there is no place of importance, the 
three intermediate stations being all very 
small villages. 

(c) Koldr.—Koldr,inlat 13°8’,E. long. 
78° 10’, is a large town, once strong as a 
nativefort. In this place, Fath Muham- 
mad, the father of Haidar’ Alf, is buried, 
and here is also the mausoleum where 
Haidar himeelf lay, till his son removed 
his bones to the Lal-bagh, near Seringa- 
patam. Lord Valentia and others in- 
correctly call Kolar the birthplace of 
Haidar. He and his brother Shahbaz 
were both born at Budikota (“ Ashes- 
fort.” For an account of most re- 
markable mounds of scorious ashes, sup- 
posed to be the remains of immense sac- 
Yificial holocausts, see Journal of Roy. 
As, Soc., vol. iii., p. 129), a town 17 
miles to the 8. of Kolar. His father, 
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Fath Muhammad, had been residing at 
Kolar, where he married the daughter 
of a respectable Nevayat, or a man of 
Arabian descent, who had travelled to 
Maistr from the Konkan. Of this mar- 
riage sprang Haidar. Fath Mubum- 
mad himself was descended from a reli- 

‘ious personage, who flourished in the 
Panjab, and afterwards came to the 
Dakhan, named Muhammad Bahlol. 
The domes of the mausoleum are hand- 
some, surrounded by trees, with a lofty 
and craggy hill in the back-ground, and 
altogether form a beautiful view. Kolar 
is the capital of the district. W. of it 
four miles, there is a place where 10,000 
men might encamp. Bellir and Mugu- 
bala, are small villages, On the top of 
the hill, close to the town, is a payoda, 
in which is some fine carving. At the 
village of Markuppam, not far off, gold 
dust is found, and Hamilton says that 
the country to the distance of 130 square 
miles round this spot is impregnated 
with gold. 

(@) Hoskota.—Hosa-kota (Ooscotah) 
“New Fort,” is a town of about 1,000 
houses, the mud fortifications of which 
were once of some strength. Haidar’ Ali, 
in 1761, obtained the title of Bahadur 
Jang, “ brave in war,” as the price of his 
assistance to Basflat Jang, the brother of 
the Sibahdar of the Dakhan, in capturing 
this fort, It lies low and is generally 
healthy, but its extreme sickliness in ono 
particular year may serve as an example 
of those extraordinary epidemical feve: 
of terrible fatality, but of short duration, 
which occur from time to time in Maisar, 
In 1836, a fever, of typhoid type, broke 
out here, which swept away in a few 
weeks 2,000 persons ; so dreadful were 
its ravages, that even the letter-carriers 
refused to enter the place. Since then 
it has recovered its former reputation 
of salubrity. Between this place and 
Bengalir, which has been already de- 
scribed (see Route 42), there is only the 
station of Kyishnarajépuram, a small 


village. 
ROUTE 44. 
MADRAS TO BENGALGR, BY THE NAIKA- 
NAIRI PASS AND KOLAR. 
(As there is no place of importance on 
this Route but those already described, 
the stages onlyare-given It is rather 
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more direct than Routes 2 and 3, and 
lies exactly between them, having Am- 
birpét as much to the S. as Chittir is 
tothe N. The Naikanairi Pass is steep, 
and said to be incapable of improvement, 
et it was by this route that the forces of 
Haidar penetrated into the Karnftak, 
fe forming part of his equipment. 
‘he average slope is one foot in eight.) 


STAGES. M. F. 
From the W&lajah Gate of Fort 

St. George to Punamalli. . 124 
Korattr (New Chattram), 5. 81 
Pinjfbakam 10 2 
(o. at Perambakam, 

ther on) 

Pichipikam ..........sseesseseeeeeees 84 

5. at Falla ty 7m. further on) 

‘rimaptr .. 92 
Allapal amb 101 
Allikolam .. 96 

103 

110 
Kotapéte .. 65 
Guriattam, 4. & t. 0 82 
Lélapét, 6. ... 90 
Naikanairi, 3. 101 
Venkatagadi, . & ¢. 0 91 
Baitmangalam, 4. & ¢. 0, 11 2 
Shamrapalli, 5. 7 
Kolar, 5. & t. 0 2 
Narsapuram, 6. 7 
Mugubala ... 2 
Hoskota, 5. & t. 0. 6 
Krishnarjapuram . 1 
Bengaltr, 6. & p. 0. va 
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ROUTE 44—Continued. 
(Section of Route 7, Madras to Bombay). 
BENGALGR (BANGALORE) TO BET.GAON 

(BELGAUM), BY CHITRADURG (cHIT- 

TLEDROOG), HARIHAR (HURRYHUN), 

BAVANGR, ” OBL, DHARWAR, AND 

xittér. 311M. 7¥. 

Murrrary Avutuoriry.—To the Fort 
on r. b. of the Tungabhadra (Toomboo- 
dra) r. after Harihar: Officer com- 
manding Maistr Division—Dengaltr. 
Thence to Belgaum: Officer command- 
ing South Division of Bombay Army— 
Belgaum, 
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| Karrijawanalli 


Sect. III. 


Crviz AurHority.—To Bamanhalli : 
Superintendent of Bengalér Division— 
Bengalur. Thence to Daven; : Su- 
perintendent of Chitradurg ivision— 
Tumkur. Thence to Tungabhadra r. 3. 5. 
after Harihar : Superintendent of Nagar 
Division—Shimuga. Thence to Kittdr : 
Collector of Dharwar—Dhdrwdr. Thence 
to Belgaum: Collector of Belgaum— 
Belgaum. 


PLACES, 


From Cantonment, Main 

Guard to Residency 
Kutupalli 
x 2n, to Yossantapuram 
Pi-enam 


sie) 


MADAVERAM 
Gadamanalli.... 
x Arkawati r. to Arki 
miAnalli .. 
Kungal rd. joins 
Dasanpura 
Arsenkuté 
Pinnamangalam 
Nelwanglam, 4. & ¢. 0. 
Bamanhalli 
Tolsankupé . 
TAPPAD BAIGUR 
‘Tippanalli 
Kulanalli . 
Taimaguntla 
Kempanalli . 
DOBB'S PI 
PUR, 4. .. 
Agalamkupé 
Nidgigal Drug descends 
Nandaballi 


CNOONNE RH 
. 
= 
° 


oe 


Hee Om OOCOMm 
ix) 


oo 
a 


Mandaganal! 
Kaitsamudram 
TUMKUR, 6. & £. 0. 
Merkara rd. joins . 

Udikairé 


_ 
_ iS 
© Cy) 
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o 
cr) 


DH OR NN EDOM ON REE HON 
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PLACES, 


MARLAGAUDENPAL- 
Tee (near Kalambella 


Daivahalli . 
Taverikairah . 


Pangeré 


x Huggidi r.to Yoduikarré 
Maidukar 
Hulial ... 
AYAMANGALAM, 3. 


Pallanalli 
Kaitikerré 
Ingallalu 

Kusanalli 
Ballari rd. . 


R, & 
Hira Bennir ... 
Chikka Bennar 
Chettanalli 
Kotall .. 
BRAHMASAGARAM, 3. 
Ambantr 
Unsikatté 
Yebbali . 


Kaikanir . 
Wanshcettinalli 
Kalpanalli 

Wudanalli 
Awerrikerr 
Chikkanalli . 
DAVENGADT, 6. 
Yerrapadi......... 


STAGES. 


MF. MF. 


ero RO ORD 


PE ENON EEN EN NN NEE ONOHERHOS WOME ROOM Oma 


~ 
° 
° 


76 


AoRMNwoaE N.S 


12 6 


120 


117 


MOOR ONTO DTA 


126 


10 3 


101 


NACH HAHUMNSROCOCARAMHHAMORH 
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PLACES. 


Nilahalli ....... seeseeees 
r. to Harihar Fort, which 
is 1m. 3 feet. distant .. 
Amrawati . eee 
HARIHAR (H hur) 

(to Barracks), ve 
From Fort on Tun| 
dra r. r. . tol. b. 
Uderalli 
ern 


x nto RANT BENNUR 
x n. to Kunbaiwu 
x n, to Kajelli. 
x 2n. to Kagol 
x n. to Chakkra . 
Lakshmipura .. a 
x 2, to MOTE’ BEN- 
NUR, b. .... 
xn. to Humallah 
x n. to Nelluwa-Kal 
x n. to Yellapuram 
x n. to Aweri 
Lakmapura .. 
DALIWIGAD. . 
x Varada r. to Melkatté 
x n. to Wurlikup: 
SAVANUR, 6. 
Sildr .......... 
x n.to Badnf . 
x 2n. toChondélu 
x 2n. to Konalli. 
x n. to SHESAN. 
Hira Arguni ...... 
Chikka Arguni 
Kammudalli. 
x_n. to Blabel . 
KUNDAGAL . 
HUBLI N. GATE, 6. 
x n.to Wunukal 
Bhairi Devakupa 
x n. to Amaragol: 
Sautikatté 
Naular .. 
Dharwarpét 


ta 


DHARWAR FORT, J. t. . 


Saidapur . 
Monimkatti 
YENGERA,. 
Yenktapur 
Bara Taigur, b. . 
KITTUR 


on 


~ 
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STAGES. 
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PLACES, 


a 
BG 
a 


Timapur 
DASTIKOPAL. 
x Malparbar. 90 ru wide 
Mukat! han Hubli, 4. ...... 
Mutunal . 
HIRA BAGHWARY. 
Bastawari 
Algavi .... 
allari n. bridge 
Old Belgaum . 
Shahpur ... 
BELGAON (Belgaum) 
FORT, $1.00 cscsessece 


oo 
on 
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© 
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ROUTE 48. 
(Routes 11 and 32 continued.) 


MADRAS TO BOMBAY, BY MAHABALIPU- 
RAM, SATURANKAM (SADRAS), PUDU- 
CHERI (PONDICHERRY), GUGDALUR 
(cUDDALORE), PORTO NOVO, SITTAM- 
PARAM (CHILLAMBRAM), TALLANGAM- 
BADI (TRANQUEBAR), KUMBHAKONAM 
(cOMBACONAM), TANJGR, TRICHINA- 
PALLI (TRICHINOPOLY), TRIPATGR, 
RAMNAD, PALIAM-KOTTA (PALAM- 
COTTAH), MADURA, DINDIGAL, SALEM, 
KOIMBATUR (COIMBATORE), UTAKA- 
MAND, MANANTADI, MAISOR, SERINGA- 
PATAM, SHIVASAMUDRAM, BENGALOR, 
S{RA, HARIHAR, AND HONAWAR, 

1729M. 4¥, 

For Military and Civil Authorities 
to Utakamand, see Routes 11 and 32. 
Thence : 

Miirany Avrnoriry.—From Uta- 
kamand to Harihar: Officer command- 
ing Maistir Division—Bengalir, Thence 
to Boundary after Holawikonda : Officer 
commanding S. Division of Bombay 
Army—Dhdrwar. Thence to Honawar : 
Officer commanding Maistr Division— 
Bengalir, 

Crvi, AvrHoritry.—To  Bawalli: 
Collector of Malabar— Kolikod (Calicut). 
To Kannuva r.: Superintendent of 
am Division—Maisir, To Bam- 
: Superintendent of Bengalar 


al 


Division —Bengalir, To Davenhalli: 
Superintendent of Nagar Division— 
Shimuga. To Holuwikonda: Collector 


of Dharwar—Dharwdr, To boundary 


| Kolyagaudenalli 


Sect. IIT. 


after Soruba r.: Superintendent of 
Nagar Division—Shimuga. To Hona- 


war: Collector of Kanara—Mangalir, 
STAGES. 


PLACES, 


M. 
MADRAS to UTAKA- 


‘ee to PY. i b 
Neduw, attam Pass begins... 

Neduwattam, 4. ...... 

Neduwattam Pass ends 
GUDALUR, 4. .. 
NELLIALAM, 3, 
x 3 n. to Kolpalli 
Cherangkoté 
Naicheri . 
Nellimadu 
Chalikod . 
Mangalam 
Koliad or Golawadi 
GAN. APADDIWATTAM, 


” 


x n. to rd. to Kolikod. 
Yeddur 
Walla-tr . 
Rd. to Kolikod 
Pannapadi . 
Pudadynadu 
Naddaperi 
Putang Ang: 
x 2 n. to PANAMURTA- 
KO'TA, 4. 
x Kabbéni i 
wide, to Kupatatta 
Koileri Nadu .. 
x 7. to Yelluradu N 
Valir Aman Kovil . 
(a) x 2 n. to MANANTA- 
WADI, 4. t.0.. 
x n. to Virajandrapét rd. 
joins , 
BAWAL 
x Bawalli r. to Ue lngan- 
malla. 
x 2m. to Anaimalla 


ero 
2 COfFFR 


a 


Doo 


KAKANKO'TA, 3. 
x 3 n, Mahaswami Koy 
Katapur 
x 2. to 
ANTERSANTI. 


NaNO RORM 


Bhupanalli 


MH AARNAAONH RAD ww 


MTA AN AAS 
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10 


11 
16 


16 


~ 


13 


0 


no 
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PLACES. 


x Kabbanir. to Bedawanee 
Kuchapanhundi ...... 
x n. to KARGOLA . 

x 2, to Hampapur, 0. 
Manhalli ... 
x 2m. Aroli 


2 
EG 


ES. PLACES. STAGES. 


x Kannuva r. to Yej ‘ar 
NIRALUB.. en 
x n. to Nundr 


- 
ca 
~ 


M Sa@uuoe 
AHH AMR | 
@ 
ie 
= 


xn to CHATTENHALLI, 


my 
= 
wo 
“J 
£. 
3 
5 
Ey 
B 


x Kannuva r. 

Chikka Mallaur 
CHINNAPATAN. 
Tenistene o 
Vandar; 
10 7 | CLOSEP. 


me boc 


13 2 


70 


BIDDADL, bt 
Billakampenhalli 
Lakshmfsagar 
10 6 | Yejalla.... 
Kannekamaneké 
Chelghat ..... 
KINGARI, 6. 
Nayendahaili 
Devatramenh: 
Bengaldr Fort, g 
8 7|CANTONMENT main 


94 


Kellaigatpur 
Tamm: 
Purnaya ‘Agrahéram, Be- 
ringapatam rd. joins 
Kakkas! 
x Kavéri vr. 
to SOSELLI. 
Warruhalli .. 


100 


Cm WHOM MOM E DD 


NPM WWAMNOANN HOM NWARNWNIADeAT 


~ 
° 
oo 


Kutupalli ............. 
x 2n. to Yessantapur. 
10 3 | Pi-enam. 


CROOCN NEED OR ODDN HEE RA RHEE O Se Monae 
oe 


Wt RO tO tO BO BD 
DS OVRADARABTOMND AWTOAH AVS YROMBOMONSOH MOWNWO TRADER ODM h 
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Nelwanglam 6. ¢. 0. 
Bamanhalli 
Tolsankupé 
Hinde Preah . 
ae 
14 6 | Taim: it] 

Kempanalli 
DOBBS PE’TA—SOM- 
PUR, 4. 


Nowe Crawmrooe 
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PLACES, STAGES, 
pee tee: MOF OM.F 
at 07 

nie 12 
16 
10 
14 
24 
36 123 
13 
30 
27° 72 
12 
23 
26 63 
10 
30 
17 
22 


10 0 


ot bet et BO RD HBO HEBD 


MH NOTMROTNIOMODITH BOPKYNOAHNS 


12 6 


120 


126 


VISA YAPUR or VIJAPUR, 
b. 8 t.. 
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Rd. to Harihar Fort, 
which is 1 m. 3 feet off 


SORUBA, ¢. 0. 
x r. to Yelsi 


Sect. III. 
STAGES. 
MOP. MF. 
26 
06 
16 
10 
20 82 
20 
24 
20 
12 
26 1038 
17 
11 
16 
04 
22 
10 
165 101 
42 
12 
13 
06 
12 86 
02 
02 
61 
41 
44 142 
34 
20 
26 
13 
24 121 
26 
16 
16 
382 92 
12 
02 
26 
26 
06 
21 96 
26 
386 
22 
24 112 
34 
21 
14 


Madras. 


PLACES. TAGES, 
x Varadé r., 90 yds. wide, 
to Baradabailu 
Boundary 
Utikairi 
Siralaki 
BELU-ULI 
Siddhapuram, 4. ¢.0. .. 
Hossir....... 
x n. to Tarsa . 
BAIRDKANNI 
Daserikaddé 
Bilghi 
x Soma s y! 
wide, and n. to Ittighi 
ALLAWALI, 3. 
Husalmakki... 
Ditto Ghat begins a 
x ascents and descents and 
n. to (') GERSEPPA, 6. 
x Jokr. to Kasubail ....... 
x Gh&tand 2 n. to Yerangi 
x n. to Sulukodu . 
Kamilankerwa 
WOSAD ....... 
x r. to Mannakarru 
Junction of 2 r. and x 1r. 
to (’) HONAWAR o 
HONORE, 6. ¢. 0......... 


13 6 


65 


wrerwommocon F 
PORCAMH ARN Ny 


CNH Oro CHE 
AARWNH& wmrm 


33 #41 


1389 4 


HONAWAR to BOMBAY 340 0 


1729 4 


In order to see the fine forest scenery 
of the Wain&d (Wynaad) country, of 
which Manantawadi (Manantoddy) is 
the chief town, the traveller may pass 
this way to Maisir, though he thereby 
makes @ considerable detour, The road 


to Pyakerra is vi d, over a 
pede of hills 75d dalos. The river 
is crossed in basket boats, and is the 
boundary of the Wainad district. Pya- 
kerra is a healthy place. At Gidalir 
there are a few shops, and a market 
every Thursday. Peons are stationed 
here to assist travellers, who may halt 
without risk of fever. Nellialam is a 
small place, but ordinary supplies may 
be procured through peons stationed for 
that purpose. The road after Nellialam 
leads at first through high bamba 
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jungle, but afterwards it becomes marshy 
and bad. At Ganapaddiwattam, or Sul- 
tan’s Battery, there is a good b&zar. 
The traveller's banglé is pleasantly 
situnted in an old redoubt, on an emi- 
nence, with a fosse round it. Puna- 
murtakéta isa small village. The road 
thence passes over a hard sandy soil, 
with a gentle descent the whole way. 
For 10 miles the country is covered with 
a dense and almost impervious forest. 

(a) Manantawddi.—During October 
the direct road to Manantaw&di by the 
pagoda is impracticable on account of 
the streams, but after November, it is 
open. At Manantaw&di a local force is 
stationed. The town is about 4000 ft. 
above the sea, and the temperature is 
moderate, never rising to 80°. Wheel 
carriages can reach this place from the 
east, but afterwards bullocks must be 
used for the transport of baggage to the 
hills; and to procure them, notice must 
be given beforehand. Wainad or Bainad 
(also called Nelakal and Wain&til by the 
natives), signifies open country, for 
though thickly wooded the jungle is less 
dense than in the Koté-hatti, a district 
in Malabar which formerly belonged to 
the R&jé of the Wainad. Wilks gives 
a curious account of the ceding of 
Wainad by the R&jé to the Raja of 
Kurg in 1789. In 1792 the country was 
Fel led to the English by Tipa, but the 

j6, usually led the Paichf Raja, 
long resisted the usurpation, and in- 
flicted much loss on the invaders. 
Wainfd produces the santalum album, 
orsandal-wood, andthe finest cardamoms 
in the world. They can be told at once 
from all other cardamoms by the number 
of fine white seeds. 

The first stage from Manantawé&di to 
Maisar is through thick bambi jungle, 
over @ succession of ascents and descents. 
The hamlet of Bawali is a feverish place, 
and a night should not be passed there. 
The country continues jungly as far as 
Antarsanti. All the other places to 
Maisir are small villages unworthy of 
notice. 

(b.) Maisir.—The city of Maisir 
(Mysore), in lat. 12° 19’, long. 76° 42’, 
is built at an elevation of about 2,450 
ft, above the sea,on a declivity formed 
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by two parallel ranges of elevated ground, 
running N. andS. It is bounded on 
the N. and E. by a rampart, which runs 
from Parneah’s canal on the N.W. toa 
tank due E. of the fort. Joining this 
rampart to the 8.W. is the principal 
native town, and tothe E. the Resi- 
dency, the kacheri, and the church. All 
along the W. side of the native town 
runs Parneah’s canal, which ‘that min- 
ister, who took ‘charge of the country 
after the death of Tipé, caused to be 
carried from a distance Gnalnding, 
windings) of 73 miles, to supply Maisur 
with water. Due S. of the native town 
are—first, the R&ja’s stables; secondly, a 
juarter inhabited solely by brahmans ; 
then the fort, a large tank, the old race- 
course, and another tank in a parallel 
line from W. to E. Due north of this 
race-course is a height called Nazar 
Abéd, called by Wilks Nazar Bar, where, 
in Nov. 1787, TipG, having levelled the 
old fort, commenced erecting a new one. 
In 1799, however, after his fall, all the 
stones were carried back to rebuild the 
edifices he had destroyed. 8. of all these 
laces is the new race-course, and also 
hamandi-hill, about 1000 ft. high, where 
the Resident has a house. The fort is 
nearly square, three sides being 460 yds. 
long, and the fourth somewhat longer. 
The walls are of stone, with several 
tions and a deep double ditch, except on 
the E., which is protected by a tank. 
The R&jé’s palace occupics three sides of 
the interior fort, and in it is a megnifi- 
cent chair, or throne, of gold. The other 
side of the fort is covered with handsome 
buildings belonging to the principal 
chiefs. There are about 10,000 houses 
in the town, with a population of 65,000, 
of whom 14,000 are Muhammadans, 
and 12,000 are brahmans, Maistr is 
properly called Mahéshasur (Mahesh, 
“buffalo,” deur, “demon,”) from a 
buffalo-headed demon destroyed by Kali, 
the wife of Shiva. In the mythological 
period of Indian history the province of 
Maistr is said to have formed part of 
the kingdom of Sugriva, the monkey 
chief who aided Rama in his invasion 
of Ceylon. In the historical period the 
first dynasty with which we are ac- 
quainted is that of Chalukia. This was 


succeeded by the Kadamba, whose seat 
of government was at Banaw&si on the 
W. declivity of the W. Gh&ts, and was 
subverted before the second century, A.D. 
In 1310, the Musalmén under K&far 
invaded Maisdr, and in 1326 the arm 
of Muhammad Tughlak III. destroy: 
Dwara Samudram, the capital, whose 
site has been identified with that of the 
modern village of Hallabé, 105 miles 
N.W. of Seringapatam. The seat of 
empire was then removed to Tonir, 
better known by the namo of Moti 
Télab, 12 miles N. of Seringapatam. 
In 1336, Buka and Aka Harihar, two 
noblemen of Arankal (Warangole) fleeing 
from the sack of that city by the Musal- 
mén, founded the city of Vijayanagar 
Becjanuggur , Whose R&jis swayed 

aisir and the Karnftak till the fatal 
battle of Talikot in 1565, in which Ram 
Raj& was slain, Thereupon the Raéjas 
of MaisGr began to be powerful till put 
aside by Haidar ’Aliand Tipd. The cli- 
mate of Maisir is mild, but is not con- 
sidered healthy, as fevers are common. 
The country around is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. 

(c). Seringapatam.—From Maistr the 
traveller will do well to visit Seringa- 
patam, which is only nine miles dis- 
tant, and may be reached in 2} 
hours. This city, properly Shri Ranga 
Patanam (from Patanam, “a city,’ 
Shri Ranga, “a name of Vishnu,” city 
of Vishnu), was so called, it is said, by a 
devotee who founded it in 1454, a.p. 
Of the early history of this place we 
know nothing. In 1610 it came into 
the possession of Raj Wadegar, the 
Maisar chief, who had been appointed 
Viceroy of the Rayil of Vijayanagar, 
then the paramount power in 8. India. 
In 1697 an army of Marfthas, who laid 
siege to it, were seule with great 
slaughter. In 1755 M. Bussy besieged 
it on behalf of Salabat Jang, who 
claimed to be Sabahdar of the Dakhan, 
but retired from before it on receiving a 
subsidy. In 1766 Haidar’Ali made it 
the seat of his government, and in 1772 
he bought off a Mar&tha army who had 
appeared before it. In 1791 Lord Corn- 
wallis advanced against it, and was com- 
pelled to retire\through want of provi- 
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sions ; but next year he obliged Tipt to 
submit to severe terms as the price of 
raising the siege. The subsequent con- 
duct of this Prince brought a British 
army again before it in 1799, and on the 
8rd of May the fort was stormed, Tipt 
slain, and his possessions virtually an- 
nexed to the Company’s territories, 
though there was a show of restoring 
them to the representative of their an- 
cient Hindd Princes. 

Seringapatam lies in lat. 12° 25’, long. 
76° 46’. Its site is not favoured by 
nature, for though 2,412 ft. above the 
sea, it is low as compared with the sur- 
rounding country. The hills around 
are barren, and even the Kavéri, which 
washes the island on which the town is 
built, sinks in the dry season to an insig- 
nificant stream, about 100 yds. wide and 
4 ft.deep. This islandis about threemiles 
in length and one in breadth, having the 
river to the N, and S.W. The plan of 
the fort is an irregular pentagon, about 
14 miles in diameter from 8.E. to N.W., 
and # ofa mile in breadth. To the E. 
and 8. the defences were very strong, 
and the place was therefore stormed in 
1791 by an advance across the river, on 
which side, owing to a vain belief in the 
security afforded by the stream, the for- 
tifications had not been rendered equally 
formidable. The walls of the fort are 
strongly built of stone, and the gateways 
are particularly strong, having several 
turns at right angles; but the plan is 
otherwise unskilful, being deficient in 
flanking fires, having no covered way or 
revétemens. A good view of the city and 
of the surrounding country may be ob- 
tained by ascending the minarets of the 
Sultan’s mosque, or Juma’ ah Maya, built 
by Tipii not long before his death. The 
city, which can never have had any pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty or sym- 
metry, is now but the mouldering ske- 
leton of what it once was. In its palmy 
days it is said to have numbered 300,000 
inhabitants, a number, perhaps, not 
exaggerated, if we include the troops 
and their followers who then thronged 
it. In 1800 the population had fallen 
to 31,895, and it may be doubted whether 
that number is not now greatly reduced. 
There is a ruinous, poverty-stricken air 


about the place, which warns the visitor 
truthfully of its real condition. Never- 
theless, the view is not wholly devoid of 
attractive points. To the N., at the 
distance of about five miles, is the sta- 
tioncalled French Rocks, from its having 
been occupied bya French regiment in the 
time of Tip. It is now occupied by a 
corps of Native Infantry and a small 
detachment of artillery. The Canton- 
ment is prettily situated near a large 
tank. "The proper name is Yirod or 
Erode. It was found requisite, on ac- 
count of the unhealthiness of the city, to 
remove the troops that formerly garni. 
soned it to that nese: To the W, isa 
chain of hills from which the Kfvéri 
descends. On the S. the great breach 
was made, and there the British troops 
advanced to the storm. There, too, Tipt 
fell, after he had sallied from his palace, 
which abuts the wall in that direction. 
Close in front of the palace is the build- 
ing where the European prisoners were 
confined ; where Lindsay, and Baillie, 
and Gordon, and many other gallant 
hearts pined in captivity; and, fitting 
retribution ! hard by the same spot came 
the advancing stormers, and the panic- 
stricken Moslems were swept away before 
them; and there, too, the tyrant him- 
self and his detested minister, Mir Sadik, 
sealed the victory with their blood. All 
along this very part there are now trees 
with luxuriant foliage, and the grass 
grows freshly under them. One would 
call it the most quiet, peaceful spot even 
in this silent, deserted city. Within the 
fort there are now about 4,000 Hindus, 
and half that number of Musalm4n ; but 
there are hundreds of deserted houses 
fast falling toruin. The palace isa vast 
straggling building without much de- 
sign, and in its present state of decay 
more resembles a Eu caravanserai than 
the habitation of a Prince. A pillar in 
the Harim is shewn which was fractured, 
as they say, by a cannon ball during the 
bombardment. The passageisalso pointed 
out where the chained tigers were kept, 
whose roarings were heard by the pri- 
soners. In theplace in which they were 
immured thereare piles of cannonshotand 
broken guns. In the front of the palace 
there is a spacious matddn or plain, once 
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covered with offices, and separated from 
the walls by a huge ditch, which has 
been filled up and planted. Near the 
rison is a Hinda temple to Shri 
nga, where the family of the Raja of 
Maisér took refuge during the storm. 
The old inhabitants still speak of the 
horrors of the siege, and say that 17,000 
ersons were slaughtered in the storm. 
They praise Tipi, and, indeed, so: 
are still sung in his honour, not only 
near the seat of his empire, but even 
in the distant province of Malabar. 
The tombs of the nobles who died 
in his defence are pointed out at the 
Juma’ah Masjid. 

At the lower end of the island are two 
gardens, the one called the Lal Bagh, 
and the other the Dary4u’d-daulat Bagh, 
and between them is the suburb named 
Shahr Ganjin, which Tipd destroyed, 
fearing it would afford cover to his be- 

iegers, but which was subsequently re- 
built, It is little better than a succes- 
sion of mud hovels. The Lal Bagh isa 
place of considerable interest, both for 
its natural beauties and as enclosing 
the Dargah, or magnificent mausoleum 
of Haidar and his son, which Buchanan 
calls the handsomest building he ever 
beheld in India. Tipd’s mother was 
likewise interred there ; and the English 
Government still allows a monthly sti- 
pend of 1,000 rupees for the mainte- 
nance of the place and of the Musal- 
mn doctors who pray there. The ap- 
proach is by an avenue of tall cypress 
trees, The garden, being well supplied 


with water by canals from the river, looks ' 
refreshingly green, The mausoleum itself | 


is a domed building of moderate dimen- 
sions, the portico of which rests on pillars 
of black hornblende found in the neigh- 


bourhood, and which takes a surprising | 


lish. ‘ Close by are the graves of 46 
Bnglish officers and men, of which the 
tomb of Col. Baillie alone is remarkable. 
It was erected, so says the inscription, by 
his nephew, Colonel Baillie, Resident at 
Lakhnau (Lucknow). Here is food suffi- 
cient for those who would moralise, for 
here the victor and the vanquished slee, 
together in one spot. The Darya Bagh 
was the favorite country house of Tipu, 
and was afterwards the residence of a 


still greater man, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then Colonel Wellesley. On the 
walls are painted the triumphs of Haidar 
and Tipd, in which Baillie and other 
officers of his unfortunate army were 
conspicuous, and are still discernible in 
spite of the whitewash which, with ques- 
tionable taste, has been applied to obli- 
terate them. The garden is beautiful, 
and has great associations, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is a very hot-bed of fever, even 
more so, if possible, than the rest of 
Seringapatam. 

The traveller who has abundant time 
for sight-seeing might proceed from Se- 
ringapatam to the vi of Sravana 
Belgula, 33 miles N.W. of it, which is 
now the head-quarters of the Jain reli- 
gion in India, and where there is a 
gigantic image of P&rasn&th, the Deity 
of the Jains, 70 ft. high, cut out of the 
solid rock, It stands on a hill which 
rises to the elevation of 500 ft., and has 
a very singular appearance, seeming to 
lean and look over the wall of the temple 
which has been built around it. 

(4) Shiva Samudram.—But the great 
attraction in this locality is Shiva 
Samudram, the Falls of the Kdvéri, 
which is to be visi en route to 
Bengalir, and which is indubitably 
one of the sights most worth seeing in 
| §. India, There is nothing remarkable 
on the road thither. Sosel/i is a 
place with a fort ; the other two stations 
are mere hamlets. At Shiva Samudram 
the Kavéri forms an island about three 
| miles long and one in breadth, which, 
as the stream is here during the rains 
exeotingly. rapid and strong, was natu- 
rally a place of great strength, at least 
against native assailants. Accordingly 
it became the stronghold and capital of 
a R&j&, whose fortress and town were 
| utterly destroyed by one of the Bellal 
| Rojas, perhaps about the 16th century. 
| Ruins of walls and temples are still to 
| seen, but there is no authentic account 

of the history of the place, though various 
legends are told. Por a long period the 
| place, being utterly deserted except by a 
| solitary fakir or two, became overgrown 
| with a thick jprsle, infested with tigers 

and other wild beasts. The bridges which 
; had led to the ‘town, |formed of huge 
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blocks of black stone, some placed upright 
singly as pillars, and others laid across, 
in the manner of Egyptian buildings, 
were broken and dilapidated, and the 
whole island had in fact returned to the 
state of a amlaye jungle. However, 
in 1825, a Jagirdar named Rama Swami 
Mudeliér, carried a fine bridge across, 
repaired the temples, and built a tra- 
veller’s banglé, laying out a large sum 
on the works, which it took him three 
ears to finish. Government were 80 

pleased with his public spirit that they 
nted the island to him and his heirs 

in Jagir. They also bestowed on him 
the title of Jandb Kdm Kartd, or, in 


Kanarese, Janupakdr, ¢.c., “the benefi- | an 


cent lord.” He died in 1837 at the age 
of 70, and his son also. His grandson, 
Shev Charam Mudeliér, is now in pos- 
session of the family Jagir. A com- 
fortably furnished bangla is maintained 
on the island, and every European gen- 
tleman is received an entertained by 
the Jagirdar, who holds his fief by this 
truly Oriental tenure. The approach to 
the island from the Bengalir side is very 
picturesque, Around are lofty hills 
thickly wooded, where the traveller ma: 
enjoy excellent tiger shooting. Sever 
gigantic skins are shewn in the bangl4, 
of tigers killed by the Jagirdar in the 
vicinity. The bridge on this side is 
1,000 ft.longand 13 broad. The pillars 
are of granite, 400 in number, and 20 ft. 
high. At the extremity are two ele- 
hants carved in stone on pedestals. 
he whole expense of this bridge was 
20,000 rupees. During the dry season 
the river falls so low that this great work 
thrown across it appears to be one of a 
somewhat redundant labour and ex- 
pense. Nevertheless, even when lowest, 
the current of the stream is strong, ant 
it brawls angrily along among the rocks ; 
and there are, besides, so many deep 
holes and pools: that it is highly dan- 
rous to ford. In the rains it is a 
furious torrent, The island at the upper 
or W. end, at Satyagala, is not much 
raised above the channel of the river, but 
maintains the same level at the other 
extremity, while the bed of the river falls 
prodigiously. Contequantly the lower 
or E. end of the island appears very high 


und. The N. branch of the river is 
the most considerable, and soon divides 
into two channels, which form a smaller 
island named Nellaganatitu. The Fall 
on this side is called Gangana Chuki, 
from a Place on the large island, about 
three miles from its Upper end. This Fall 
is 460 ft. in height. The stream rushes 
with vast rapidity among huge rocks 
until it reaches Gangana Chuki, where 
it plunges with a thundering noise into 
the abyss, not, however, in unbroken 
volume, but divided, first by a small 
island and then by several black, beetling 
rocks. A cloud of vapor rises from the 
pool beneath, and hides it from the view, 
this mist is visible at Satyagala. 
The broken woody banks, the immense 
slippery rocks from which one gazes 
dizzily on the cataract, the thundering 
roar of the water, the volumes of mist, 
and the reinbow glittering exer the dark 
, like hope spanning the grave, are 
Sa not ol be Painted in words. Be- 
side this fall is a small mosque cared for 
by a few Muhammadan fakirs, who 
show the tomb of Pir Ghaib, an imagi- 
nary saint, whose Blace of sepulture is 
said to have been discovered 700 years 
ago. There is also a chéwadi here, and 
some Hinda ascetics live near it. The 
§8.E. Fall exceeds the other in beauty, 
though it is less grand, being only 370 
ft. its height, while the stream is smaller 
and less impetuous. It is called the Fall 
of Birra Chuki, After descending many 
stepsthe traveller reaches the rocky 
of the river, and near him falls a shining 
wreath of water, from which the spra 
drifts away in light clouds. A blac 
mass of rock hides the basin which re- 
ceives this cascade, while beyond, another 
cascade half appears among the trees and 
crags; and, still further, three distinct 
sheets of water reach the pool in un- 
broken descent. Such is the appearance 
in the dry season ; in the rains, of course, 
the scene gains in grandeur. It is tobe 
regretted that the place is very 
healthy. Three times the little colon 
lanted by the J&égirdar perished from 
ever and other ailments. Since then, 
however, the jungle has been to a con- 
siderable extent cleared away. Indeed, 
further clearance might add to the salu- 
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brity, but would undoubtedly diminish 
the of the spot, 

From Shiva Samudram, a road, good 
in dry weather, but impassable for carts 
in the rains, leads to the small town and 
fort of Malavali, which is also called 
Munawali. Thence to Niralir, ‘‘water- 
town,” the road deteriorates, and in the 
next stage, to the large town and fort of 
Ohinnapatanam, passes through a succes- 
sion of swamps and paddy fields. Closepét 
is a large place, Biddadt a middling vil- 
lage, and Kingdri a still one. 

ali has been already fully de- 
scribed, (Vide Route 42). Thence to 
Tumkir there is no place of importance. 
This is a large town, the capital of the 
division of the same name, and where 
the Superintendent resides. The other 
places to Sfra are unimportant. 

(¢), Sira.—Stra is the capital of the 
division, and was at one time the 
seat of a considerable provincial go- 
vernment. It was conquered bi fen 
Dhula Kh&n, the General of the 
Vijayapur monarch, in 1644, and con- 
ferred in Jagir on Sh&hjf, the father of 
the great Sivajf. In 1761 it was con- 
ferred by Bas&lat Jang on Haidar ’ Ali, 
and several times taken and retaken in 
bis wars with the Mar&thas. At one 
time it is said to have had 50,000 houses, 
but this, no doubt, is a gross exaggera- 
tion. Tipd demolished a great part of 
it, and conveyed the inhabitants to Shah 
Ganjan, a suburb of Seringapatam. 
After his death it somewhat recovered. 
The soil about Sira contains salt, and is 
therefore favorable to the growth of 
cocoa-nut trees, which grow luxuriantly 
in the surrounding valleys. 

(f) Hariir. — Hariiy is a con- 
siderable place and chief town of the 
division, with a large fort. There 
is good fishing and bathing in the 
Vadawati, a clear stream close by. 
After leaving this place, the Hugri 
river is crossed by a bridge with 15 
arches, At Ayamangalam there is a 
large fort, now deserted. 

6) Chitradurg.— Chitradurg (Chit- 
tledroog),— Chitra, “wonderful,” durg, 
“fort,” not ‘spotted fort,” as in 
Hamilton and Buchanan,—also called 
by the natives Chatrakal, ‘umbrella 
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rock,” is a large town, capital of the 
division, with a strong fort, the import- 
ance of which was overrated by Tipa 
and the other native chiefs through 
whose hands it passed, who regarded it 
as almost impregnable. Tfpi was wont 
to deposit his treasure and valuables 
here onemergency. It cannot, however, 
be denied that it is one of the strongest 
fortresses in 8. India. It is built ona 
low rocky hill, one of a number of such 
eminences which surround the town. 
According to the usual style of Indian 
fortified rocks, it is girdled by several 
walls, one within the other; and it is, 
moreover, divided into an upper an 

lower fort ; nor would the capture of the 
lower much assist operations against the 
far stronger works of the summit. It 
is remarkable for a memorable defence 
made by its Péleg&r, or Chief, against 
Haidar in 1777. The garrison, day after 
day, after completing the worship of Kali, 
the Indian Hecate, whose temple stands 
on the summit, made furious sallies upon 
the besiegers to bring in heads to offer 
to their Deity. e advance of & 
Marftha army compelled Haidar to raise 
the siege, thongh next year he made 
himself master of the Place by treachery, 
and he then found upw of 2,000 
heads of his own soldiers stuck round 
the temple as offerings. This fortress 
connects the great S. line of defence, 
extending from Madras to the Malabar 
coast, with the advanced line of forti- 
fications in the Balagh&t ceded districts. 

The three next stations are unim- 

jortant. Devdngiri is a large town, 
the Sapital of a Heiter) ( 

h) Harihar ur), (Hari, “a 
pa of coe) “a name 
of Shiva”), so called from a temple 
dedicated to Vishnu and Shiva, with 
an idol which combines the symbols 
of both the gods, is a military can- 
tonment, where a native corps is sta- 
tioned. It is situated on a wide plain, 
about 1,600 ras, from the right bank of 
the Tunga Bhadra river, at an elevation 
of about 1,900 ft. above the sea, which 
is distant 90 miles at the nearest point 
on the Malabar coast. The climate is 
pleasantly cool during the greater part 
of the year, the hot weather being con- 
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fined to May and June, previous to the 
setting in of the S.W. monsoon. After 
the fall of Vijayanagar, Harihar became 
subject to the "Adil Shabf dynasty, and 
was conferred in Jagir on Shir Khan, 
who built the fort, It was next con- 
quered by the forces of Aurangzib, and 
again wrested from the Delhi Emperors 
by the Ikeri Rajas, who were expelled 
by the Marfthas. Finally, Haidar got 
possession of it, and though it was three 
times retaken by the Mar&thas he suc- 
ceeded in recovering it. 

Leaving Harihar for Hon4war, the 
traveller comes to no station of im- 
portance till he reaches Soruda, which 
1s a considerable place, and the chief 
town of the division. 

(i) The Falls of Gerseppa.—The next 
locality of interest is the Great Cataract 
of Gerseppa. The hamlet near the Falls 
is called Jog or Kurkdni. The tra- 
veller’s bangla is about one mile and 
a quarter from the Falls. It is small 
but comfortable, and beautifully situated 
amid park-like glades. From the win- 
dow of the banglé herds of wild bison 
may sometimes be scen grazing, and the 
woods around are frequently tenanted 
by tigers, bears, leopards, and other 
game. ‘The sportsman could hardly 
find a more delightful séjour, and the 
most phlegmatic person cannot but have 
bis enthusiasm somewhat kindled by the 
scenery. After a short walk through a 
beautiful wood, the sound of rushing 
waters breaks upon the ear; and as one 
descends the last slope to the bed of the 
river fitful gleams of silvery light, burst- 
ing forth from the dark masses of rock, 
announce the Cataracts. During the 
rains it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
approach so as to gain a complete view. 
But, at other seasons, after crossing some 
60 ft. of the rocky bed of the river, the 
traveller comes full on a tremendous 

f, a chasm such as we might suppose 
opened beneath the rebellious angcls, 
which, opening wide, 

Boll’d inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep; the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backwards, 
On three sides descend the sheets of 
silvery foam with stunning roar, and 
shoot like rockets down an unbroken 
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fall of near a thousand feet, where, in 
the gulf below, an unfathomable pool 
receives them. Sitting on the edge of 
the precipice one could gaze for ever at 
the Tustrous waters as they hasten on 
inions of light to the depth beneath. 

‘he river is called by various names, 
but the Kural is the most common. Its 
bed is here about 600 ft. across, of late- 
rite mixed with mica and felspar, worn 
and riven by the violence of the stream 
into innumerable fantastic shapes, In 
one place there appears a succession of 
waves of stone, and in another rocks are 
piled on rocks in perfect chaos, while 
some again are cBapen into hollow 
cylinders, in which the stream boils and 
bubbles as in a cauldron. 

There are in all four Falls, which 
have been called the Great Fall, the 
Roarer, the Rocket, and the Dame 
Blanche. In the first of these, the 
water, in considerable volume, leaps 
sheer down a height of 890 ft. mea- 
sured by line, and falls into a pool 
350 ft. deep. The spectator may stand, 
or lie flat should he prefer the safer 
position, looking sheer down into this 
abyss, and what with the awful pro- 
fundity of the gulf, the stunning roar 
of the cataract, and the wildness of the 
scenery around, the view is really ter- 
rific, Viewed from below, and at some 
distance, this Fall appears one slender 
and lovely stem of light, and contrasts 
with magical effect with the next Fall, 
the Roarer. Here a far larger body 
of water rushes with less abruptness, 
foaming down a tortuous channel into 
@ cavern or cup, which turns it into 
the bed below. The name given to the 
next Fall, the Rocket, is very appro- 
priate. It continually shoots out in jets 
of foam, which burst like fire-rockets 
into showers of glittering drops. The 
Dame Blanche comes down like liquid 
silk or a stream of feathers, It is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but, from above, 
seems quite gentle as compared with 
the other three. The guides conduct 
the traveller to three points to view 
the Falls from above, all well chosen, 
and it is difficult to say which surpasses 
the other. After satisfying himself, if 
that be possible, withgazing trom above, ' 
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the traveller may descend into the valley. 
He will, however, be prepared for con- 
siderable exertion, as the rocky bed of 
the river is rugged and slippery, and the 
descent is both steep and circuitous. It 
will perhaps, too, be as well for him to 
carry @ gun, as on one occasion a party 
above saw a friend, who had preceded 
them in the descent, standing in dange- 
rous proximity to a royal tiger, who lay 
unobserved by him among the bushes ; 
and, being probably gorged by a recent 
meal, made no attempt to spring. Bears, 
too, are very numerous, and are often 
prowling about in quest of the honey 
made by the bees in the cliffs around. 
After crossing the bed of the river, a 
wood is passed, and some steps are 
reached cut in the rock by a Raja 
about 40 years ago. Half-way down 
there are several beautiful views of the 
Falls, until, at the bottom you include 
them all in one coup @exl. The ma- 
jority of visitors, however, will no doubt 
give the preference to the views from 
above, which have more of awful gran- 
dcur, associated with a feeling of per- 
sonal insecurity to the spectator, which 
prodigiously increases our sense of the 
sublime. e valley might open a wide 
field for speculation to the geologist as 
to the origin of the chasm, whether he 
should refer it to some great convulsion 
of nature or to the slow process of attri- 
tion through infinite ages. Enormous 
masses of rock are still from time to time 
detached from the cliffs and strew the 
valley below. The mist from the waters 
ascends through the air like the steam 
of a great cauldron. Innumerable 
pigeons circle over the Falls, and, as 
the sun declines, the cataracts are par- 
tially lighted up by a bright rainbow. 
‘The visitor may return from the river 
with the most complete certainty that 
he has beheld in this Niagara of the 
East a scene second to none of its kind 
in the world. These wonderful Falls 
were first discovered by a Mr. Campbell 
about 35 years ago, and even to this day 
have not been much visited by Euro- 
peans, not, indecd, at all as they de- 
serve. Bishop Spenser, however, speaks 
of them with admiration, and declarcs 
‘hat he never saw in Switzerland or 
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elsewhere anything to be compared to 
them. 


The road from the Falls to the village 
Gerseppa (or Gairsoppah) is a mere path 
for Brinjéri bullocks, which bring up 
cocoa-nuts from the coast, and return 
laden with rice. It may be said to com- 

rise every difficulty possible to roads, 

ing narrow, rough, swampy, a per- 

tual series of ascents and descents ; 
in short, a mountain gully, full of rocks, 
pebbles, and twistings. “Add to this, it 
passes through a dense jungle infested 
with wild beasts. On the other hand, 
the rays of the sun are completely warded 
off by the branches an fhe lever of 
sport may often get a shot at the jungle 
fowl, peacocks, and spur fowl, which are 
here in great abundance, and may be 
seen at every glade, showing not much 
fear of man. The monkeys are very 
numerous, There isa very small bangla 
at Gerseppa, which centuries ago was a 
place of importance. Mounds of ruins 
are still to be seen in the vicinity, now 
so thickly covered with trees and under- 
wood that it requires a spade to con- 
vince an unbeliever that they are really 
the débris of houses, At G pa it is 
best to take a boat and proceed by water 
to Honawar. The banks of the river 
are marked by patches of cultivation, 
and a tiny “illage here and there. 
Alligators are very numerous on the 
banks, and may afford some diversion 
and employment for the rifle. 

(i) Hondwar,— Hondwar (Honore) 
is, or rather has been, a good outlet 
for the produce of this part of N. 
Kanara. The Gerseppa or Shiravati 
river flowing tow: it is met by 
an inlet of the sea, forming a salt- 
water lake seven miles in length from 
S.E. to N.W., and three miles in 
its greatest breadth. ‘This lake con- 
tains several islands, and abounds with 
fish. Hon4war is situated on the N. 
side of it. It is the chief town of a 
sub-division, and is a civil and detach- 
ment station. It contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. On account of the pepper 
grown in the surrounding country, a 
small Factory containing 18 persons 
was established here by, the English at 
a verylearly. period after their arrival 
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in India, but after a short time it came 
to @ melancholy end. About the year 
1670, the Chief procured a fine bull- 
dog from the Captain of an English 
vessel which had come there to take in 
cargo. This animal, when accompany- 
ing the Factors on an excursion, seized 
a sacred cow in the neighbourhood of a 
Hindd temple, and killed her. Insti- 
gated by the br&bmans, the natives were 
Fesolved to revenge this injury to their 
prejudices, and in a fury of fanaticism 
murdered every Englishman, Some 
natives, more friendly than the rest, 
caused a large grave to be dug, and 
in it eighteen victims were interred. 
The chief of the Factory at Karwar 
sent a monumental stone, on which was 
engraved the story of their wretched 
fate. here were recorded the names 
of John Best and seventeen other 
Englishmen, who, according to the 
epitaph, “were sacrificed to the fury 
of a mad priesthood, and an en- 
raged mob.” In the time of Haidar 
there was a considerable trade in pepper 
and sandal wood from this place, and 
that Prince established at it a dock for 
building ships of war. In the time of 
Buchanan (1800) the wrecks of some of 
these vessels remained in the lake, hav- 
ing been sunk by the British troops 
when they carried the fort by assault. 
So early as 1569 we hear of Honawar 
asa ried, and beautiful city, with a fort, 
belonging to the Queen of Gerseppa; 
and the Portuguese at that time plun- 
dered and burnt it, but shortly after 
fortified and garrisoned it anew. It 
then fell into the hands of the Rajas of 
Bedntr, and next passed with their 
other possessions to Haidar. In 1783 
it was taken by the forces under General 
Matthews, but restored next year to 
TipG by the treaty of Mangalir. The 
commerce of Hon4war would, under an: 

circumstances, be most seriously impair 

by the dangers of its bar. A spit of 
sand has formed across the mouth of the 
khdré or creek, and is continually in- 
creasing. There is in consequence a 
surf here at all times, but in rough wea- 
ther it becomes impassable. Even in 
the calmest season, at spring tides, there 


is great danger. When the tide ebbs, | 
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the water flows out with great violence, 
and, being hemmed in by the sand, rises 
in huge billows, with a noise that may 
be heard a great distance off. The cur- 
rent runs out with the force of the Bore 
in the Ganges; and, even without a 
breath of wind, the sea all around is 
white with foam, and as agitated as if a 
furious tempest were blowing. Many 
native vessels that have anchored under 
such circumstances have been dashed to 
pieces and every soul has perished, for 
the water shoals many feet in an hour ; 
and in such a sea, if a vessel strikes, it 
goes to pieces in a moment, 
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PONANI TO HONAWAR, BY KOLIKOD 
(CALICUT), KOILANDI (QUILANDY), 
TELLICHERI, KANANGR (ee 
AND MANGALGE (MANGALORE), 177M. 
3¥.; TO HONAWAR, 291 M. 03 F, 
Mitrrary Autnority—Officer com- 

manding Malabar and Kanara—Kana- 

nur, under officer commanding Maistr 
division—Bengalir, 


Civ Auvutuoritry — Collector of 
Kanara—HMangalir. 
PLACES. STAGES. 
MOF. M, F. 
From_ TRIVANDERAM 
to PONANI . 195 0 
x_a backwater, 02 
KUTWOI . 44 46 
Parwanni, 5. 40 
TANUR, 3. ¢. 62 92 
Kaitukalpalli . 27 
x 3, to Parpanadu 33 
Kadalwandi.......... 37 
x r. to CHALIAM 25 126 
(a)_x a backwater 
Bépur, 6.. 11 
Tiruvantir-aml 12 
(6) x x, to KOLIK' 
(CALICUT), dp... 47 72 
Puttr ....... 44 
. «= 87 83 
Korapoyé r, to Pengaldesam 1 0 
14 
. 24 
KOILANDI (QUILANDY) 
b. tio. 20 70 
16 
Polakeri 16 


PLACES. 


WADDAKARRE’, 5. ¢. 
CHOMBE’ PERAMBA.. 
() x MAHE’ +. to 


(4) TELLICHERI, 8... 


Koduwalli . 
x 2 saltwater n. 
mapatnam ...... 
x saltwater r. to Maip: - 
angad , 
Yeddakad 
(e) Road to KODALLT, 
KANANUR (CANN. AD 
NORE), d. p. 0. 
Serkal, ¢. 0. 
Baliapatnam . 
x x, 2 furlongs broad to 
P&pancheri 
Kannaveram 


x n. to Kuluwel 
Kunjimangalam 
Yerrayattu ...... 
x r. to Pyanir ... . 
x r.to KAUWAI, 6. t. 0. 
x a broad r, to Panderan- 
dunadu... 
KA’ TKACHERI, %. 
Tirrittinadu, 
Punjai .. 
WOSADURGAM, io. 


x r. to Kaddanadu 
Chandragadi .... 
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Sect. III. 
PLACES, STAGES, 
MP, MF. 
xr. to Mogsal. 10 
Kannipura, 4 22 
04 80 
22 
x 2n. to Iylah 22 
Upéla .. 20 
x r.and n.to MANJESH- 
23 87 
13 
32 
16 
22 
04 
i 13 
DM 
to INFANTRY BAI = 
RACKS oo. eeeeeeseees 15 121 
177 3 
22 
30 
36 
16 106 
x broad +. to MULKY, 
B. 8.0. scosssvcessrseserrsee 76 #76 
x broad r. to Paddibiddiri 3 3 
x n. to Yerrumél 31 
x n. to KAP and 
4 37 108 
42 
45 87 
x n. to Kalyénpurah - 42 
Twice x r. to nedrage 
Angadi.. 07 
BRAHMAWARA,6....... 21 72 
xr. to Gandama Angad. 40 
KO'TA 12 62 
Kolistia ‘Knga 16 
Koteshwaram 46 
(4) KHUNDAPUR, d. tio. 36 100 
x Garget r. to Gangalli... 0 6 
tn. 1 63 
KAR 6 62 9 28 
x narrow and deep r. 2 0% 
Kanchigaur......... - 163 
(i) xr-toBEDNUR,b.t.0 30 6 73 
An old Fort... 065 
A steep Ghat - 0 54 
Booemping Ground ~ 2 24 
+ 0 38 
2 5} 
4 08 


Madras. 
z PLACES, STAGES, 
MF. OM. P. 
BATKAL, 3. t. 0... 2 3% 13 2) 
Encamping Ground 0 64 
x_r. not fordable ... 41h 
MURDESHWAR, d. 324 8 23 
Encamping Ground . 3 0% 
MONKE’ .......... 574 90 
A steep 
descens - 0 2% 
Encamping Ground ..... 4 3 
x Shiravati r. to HONA- 
WAR, 6. t. 0. ~ 17) 644 
291 08 
(a) Bépur. — Bépur (pera 3 Vati- 
pura) in lat, 11° 10’, long. 75° 51’, 


is a seaport with about 1,000 in- 
habitants, on the N. side of the 
Sharapoya or Bépur river, which flows 
from the W. Gh&ts. Tipi called it 
Sultanpatanam, “City of the Sultan,” 
and intended to have made it a flourish- 
ing commercial town. A vast quantity 
of teak is floated down to this place 
for exportation. Vessels drawing 14 
feet of water may, when the tide is 
high, be floated over the bar with casks, 
and there is a good depth of water 
within. An attempt was made to build 
ships of war at this place, but the bar 
proved an insuperable obstacle. Another 
project for saw-mills also failed, the 
wind being so often lulled. Iron ore is 
very abundant and rich, and the natives 
have long been in the habit of smelting 
it. Induced by this abundance, the 
Porto Novo Iron Company established 
works here, and sent out steam engines ; 
but a want of coal has hitherto proveda 
at impediment to success. The wood 
Kiel, it 1s true, is plentiful, but it has 
many disadvantages, and cnormous stores 
are required, which are liable to be de- 
stroyed by fire, or injured by the heavy 
rains. The Company, however, have 
been encouraged latcly by purchases 
of their iron for the gun carriage de- 
partment; and favorable reports of its 
uality have been transmitted home. As 
the terminus of the Madras Railway, 
Bépur must become a place of import- 
ance. 
About five miles to the E. of Bépur 
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is a hill, which rises abruptly from the 
8. bank of the Bépur river, called 
Chataperambah (chatam, in Malay4lam, 
“death,” peramba, ‘“‘field:” “field of 
death”). This hill deserves to be visited, 
as no place in Malabar contains in 
greater numbers or better preservation 
the remarkable sepulchres called Kodé 
kals (kodé, in Malayflam, “ umbrella,” 
kal, “stone” ), whose history is veiled 
in the remotest antiquity. These tombs 
are to be found in many places both on 
the E. and on the W. of the Ghats, and 
in particular there are two very remark- 
able specimens to the E. of the village, 
called Paddi Angadi, on the high road 
to Palghat. It will suffice, however, to 
describe those at Chataperambah, accord- 
ing to the account of Mr. J. Babington 
(“Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay,” vol. iii., p. 324). First, 
as to the name: the tombs are called 
Kodé kals, “umbrella stones,” or Topi 
kals, “hat stones,” from a circular 
stone like the top of a mushroom placed 
on some upright stones, resembling the 
stem of that fungus, which marks the 
locality of these ancient burial places, 
According to Babington, however, the 
Topi is the space between the circular 
top stone and a cavity over which the 
Kodé kal is erected, and in which bones 
and ornaments are found. In that case 
the word is Dravidian, and significs 
“place.” A third name is Pandu kulis, 
“the P&ndu laborers,” from the fact 
that these works are ascribed by the 
natives to the Pandu princes during 
their exile. 
The soil of the hills on which these 
tombs are found is generally a red 
vel with a substratum of laterite, 
ere the soil is of considerable depth, 
there is generally only a large earthern 
vessel, shaped like some of the Etruscan 
vases, deposited in a cavity, with a few 
steps down to it, and a ledge of rock on 
which are placed small earthern vessels, 
arms, ctc. The whole is covered with 
the large circular stone shaped like the 
top of a mushroom, as above-mentioned, 
and this, not having a stem of upright 
stones, might be passed by one ignorant 
of such depositories without attracting 
any notice. According to Mr. Babing- 
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ton, the kas which have upright stones 
set up to support the circular stone 
never contain anything, while the others 
are as uniformly found to be filled with 
relics and with bones, which, on being 
exposed to the air, crumble into dust. 
The relics consist of vases, tripods, 
lamps, rosaries, tridents, end other iron 
instruments, such as spears, swords, 
knives, are eee 

Amongst the native legends regardii 
these tombs, Mr. Babington tells wot ane 
“that at some very early period of the 
world men did not die, but after in- 
creasing in stature gradually for a num- 
ber of years, they dwindled to pygmies 
of a few inches in length, when they 
ceased to eat and drink, or to perform 
most of the other functions of animal 
life, and were in this state of doubtful 
existence inclosed in these tombs, with 
the implements and arms they had used 
when in the enjoyment of their faculties ! 
Absurd as this account is, it is not more 
improbable than various others which 
are current, of the origin and use of 
the Kodey Kulls. A very fine powder 
or sand is found generally at the bottom 
of the chatties, most probably the re- 
mains of animal matter from the dead 
bodies or bones placed in them. It is 
shining, and appears mixed with minute 
particles of mica: which perhaps has 
given rise to the idea generally enter- 
tained, that this substance is pure gold 
when in the cave unexposed to the 
light; but, through the agency of spirits, 
becomes sand when viewed by mortal 
eye!” 

* Burial places of a similar character 
are also found so far to the E. of the 
Ghats as Chittar, and have been already 
noticed in the description of that place 
(Route 9, p. 46). 

After leaving Bépur, it is nece: 
to cross in a boat a very rapid and diffi- 
cult river. A regiment can be ferried 
over in 40 minutes. 

(®) Kolikod. — Kolikod or Kalikod 
(Calicut) in lat. 11° 15’, long. 75° 
50’, is a town with 16,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 4,000 are Portuguese, 
and of the rest two-thirds Muham- 
madans, chiefly Mapillas (Moplahs). 
‘The name is said to be derived from 
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Kolikodu, “ cock-crowing,” because 
Cheruman, when he divided Malabar 
among the ancestors of the present 
chieftains, had nothing left to 
on the Tamuri. Whereupon, he gave 
his sword to that chief “with all the 
territory in which a cock, crowing at a 
small temple here, could be heard. This 
formed the original dominions of the 
Tamurin, and was called Kolikodu, or 
the cock-crowing.”—(See Buchanan’s 
Mysore, ii, 474.) The town is but little 
above the level of the sea, but is both 
healthy and picturesque. It consists of 
one long street, about three-quarters of 
a mile in extent, with numerous small 
cross streets leading from it. To the S. 
stretching to the river, is the M&pilla 
uarter, where are many mosques. On 
the N.W. is the Portuguese quarter, in 
which the houses are of a superior de- 
scription. There is here a Roman 
Catholic Church and a large tank. In 
the same direction are the Collector's 
office, and the lines and parade ground 
of a detachment of Native Infantry. 
The jail is also in the Portuguese 
quarter. It is an oblong building, en- 
closed by a double ‘wall, and at each 
corner are watch towers, which commu- 
nicate with each other, and completely 
overlook the interior. There is room 
for 00 fieoners. (79 the Not the jail 
is the is! i ound. F; 
the sea ae the houses er the ‘Buropean 
gentry and the custom-house. The 
chief supply of drinking water is from 
a beautiful tank towards the E, portion 
of the town. It is 200 yds. square, and 
is built of hard laterite. The houses 
are built chiefly of laterite, and are 
some thatched, others tiled. The town 
is well drained, and the sewers are of 
stone, but open at the top, except where 
they pass through thoroughfares. There 
is a great appearance of neatness and 
comfort in the houses even of the very 
poor about this locality, and they cer- 
tainly contrast advantageously with the 
abodes of the same class in any other 
nation. 

Kolikod is famous as the first place in 
India touched at by a European navi- 
gator. Here, on the 11th of May, 1498, 
arrived the adventurous Vasco de Gama, 
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ten months and two days after his de- 
parture from Lisbon, It then contained 
many noble buildings, especially a Brah- 
man temple said to have been not in- 
ferior to the greatest monastery in 
Portugal. Tradition says that the ocean 
overwhelmed a great Part of the city, 
and the boatmen of the place declare 
that they can see the remains of build- 
ings a considerable way out at low tide. 
It is certain that either rocks or build- 
ings cause breakers in the said spot. 
‘e may with more reason attribute the 
decline of Kolikod to various wars in 
which it suffered greatly; and to the 
extinction of the power of the native 
Raja, the Tamurin called Zamorin by 
European writers. This Prince once 
ruled over an extensive territory, but 
his successors are now stipendiaries of 
the English Government. In 16509 the 
Marechal of Portugal, Don Fernando 
Coutinho, made an attack on Kolikod 
with 3,000 men, but was himself slain 
and his forces repulsed with great loss. 
In 1610, eae ue landed, burnt the 
town and plundered the palace, but was 
eventually put to flight, and was obliged 
to sail away with great loss. In 1513, 
the R&jé concluded a peace with the 
Portuguese, and permitted them to build 
a fortified factory. In 1616, an English 
factory was established at Kolikod. In 
1766, Haidar ’Ali invaded the country, 
and the Raja, finding that his offers of 
submission would be in vain, barricaded 
himself in his palace, and, setting fire 
to it, perished in the flames. Haidar 
‘was soon called off to the war in Arcot 
and the territory of the R&j& of Kolik« 
revolted, but was re-conquered in 1773 
by the Maiséreans. In 1782, the vic- 
tors were expelled by the English, and 
in 1789 Tfpti again overran the country, 
and laid it waste with fire and sword. 
Many women were hanged with their 
infants round their necks—others were 
trampled under the fect of elephants. The 
cocoa nut and sandal trees were cut down, 
and the plantations of pepper were torn 
up by the roots. The town was almost 
entirely demolished, and the materials 
carried to Nellar, six miles to the S.E., to 
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build a fort and town called Farrukh- 
dbdd, ‘Fortunate City.” The next year, 
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however, Tipd’s General was totally 
defeated and taken prisoner with 900 
of his men, by the British, at the so- 
called “Fortunate City ;” and in 1792, 
the whole territory was ceded to the 
English Government. Since that time 
the country has gradually recovered it- 
self. According to a recent traveller 
(Graul), Kolikod was built about 1300 
av. According to the same authority, 
two pillars of the old palace in which 
De Gama was received, still remain, as 
well as a portico and some traces of a 
terrace, and houses for brahmans. It 
is said the Portuguese leader knelt down 
on his way to some Hindi idols, taking 
them for distorted images of Catholic 
saints. ‘“ Perhaps they may be devils,” 
said one of the sailors. ‘ No matter,” 
said another, “I kneel before them and 
worship the true God.” The noble 
avenue which leads to the ruins of the 
old palace leads also to the new, which 
is a low tasteless building. Not far off 
is an island between the K4li river and 
an arm of the Bépur river, from which 
the Raja used to come to his coronation. 
Before the bridge a Mapilla woman then 
spread a carpet, on which the R&ja seated 
himself and gave her two pieces of gold, 
This custom had its origin from the fact 
of a R&jé of Kolikod having ‘been har- 
bored by a M&pilla woman when his life 
was in danger. The French have still 
a lodge at Kolikod, in which is one 
solitary watchman. Cotton cloth origi- 
nally imported from this town derives 
from it its name of Calico. 

A good road leads from Kolikod 
through the small village of Yellatér, 
for about half a mile of the way to- 
wards Koilandi, when it becomes ve 
sandy. The Korapayé river is broad, 
and it takes a regiment forty minutes 
to cross. The road continues sandy for 
five or six miles beyond the hamlet of 
Tikodi. Both Kotilandi and Waddakarré 
(this word means perhaps ‘N. shore’’), 
have about 500 houses. It takes a regi- 
ment half-an-hour to cross the Murata 
river. Those who go by sea from Koli- 
kod to Mahé pass Sacrifice Rock, a rock 
so called from the massacre of an Eng- 
lish crew there by pirates, in the be- 
ginning of the17th century. The rock 
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is further remarkable for the nests of 
the hirundo nidis edulibus, of which the 
Chinese birds’-nest soup ismade. These 
nests are three or four inches in circum- 
ference, and one in depth, and are made 
either of the spawn of fish, or of a glu- 
tinous frothy scum which the sea leaves 
on the rock. Forbes tells us that the 
newest and most transparent nests were, 
in his time, purchased by the Chinese at 
five or six dollars the pound. 

By going to Chombé Peramba the tra- 
veller avoids the French settlement at 
Mahé, leaving it to the W.; but as 
Mahé is really a pretty place, the route 
by it will probably e preferred. The dis- 
tance from Wadakaré to Mahé is 8m. 3f., 
and from Mahé to Tellicheri, 4m. 3f. 

(c) Mahé.—Maheé, from Skr. Mahi, “a 
fish,” in lat, 11° 42’, long. 76° 36’, is a 
charming little town, with a population 
of 2,616 souls, and a dependent territory 
of two square miles, belonging to the 
French. A recent traveller says, ‘One 
cannot help fecling a soothing, peaceful, 
happy sensation, when the eye rests 
upon Mahé with its neatest of all neat 
dwellings, embosomed in the darkest, 
richest green, and its air of perfect 
cleanliness and comfort.” 

Mahé is finely situated on high ground 
overlooking the river, which runs to the 
N. of it into the sea. Rocks close the 
entrance of this river, but it is deep, 
and art could doubtless remove these 
obstacles. At present only small craft 
ean pass the bar in safety, and that 
only in fair weather; but the river is 
navigable for boats to a considerable 
distance inland. On a high hill some 
way off isscen the White Mission House 
of the Basle missionaries at Chombala. 
From this hill there is a beautiful view 
of the wooded mountains of Waindd, 
Hamilton, speaking of the superior site 
of Mahé to that of the English settle- 
ment of Tellicheri, remarks, “ Generally 
all the spots selected by the French for 
the establishment of their factories in 
India, were, in point of local circum- 
stances and geographical situation, much 
superior to those chosen by the English. 
The English appear to have been in- 
fluenced by the temporary resort of com- 
merce, while the French were guided by 
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more enlarged views, which to them, 
however, never had any beneficial re- 
sult.” ‘The French settlement at Mahé 
dates from 1722, but it was taken by the 
English under Major Hector Munro in 
1761. The peace of Paris, in 1763, 
gave it back to the French, but it was 
retaken by the English in 1779, and 
dismantled, and formally taken posses- 
sion of by them in 1793. The British 
establishment at Tellicheri then moved 
to Mahé; but the place being final 
restored to the French at the gene 
pacification in 1816, the English officials 
returned to Tellicheri. i 

(@)_ Tellicheri. — Tellicheri, perhaps 
“White Village,” said by Hemiton to 
be Piooenl Tali Chart, and written 
by Graul Zalaitcheri, is a town with 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It lies low, 
et_the situation is picturesque, bein; 

acked by wooded hills, interspe: 
with valleys and watered by a fine 
river. It is considered very healthy; 
Forbes calls it the Montpelier of 
India; but delicate Europeans suffer 
from the dampness of the climate. At 
about 614 yards from the shore there 
is a reef of rocks, extending 472 yards 
in length, which forms a natural break- 
water. Within there is sufficient depth 
of water for a ship of 600 tons to ride at 
anchor. As the wind and current pre- 
vail very much from the N.W. during 
what is called the S.W. monsoon, the 
water is not so smooth upon the beach 
immediately opposite this reef as it is a 
little to the 8. of it. In 1781, H. M, 
ship Superb of 74 guns was lost here, 
having anchored in 6 or 5} fathoms 
water. A heavy sea set in, and the 
Superb struck on the anchor of the 
Sultan, a ship moored inside of her. 
The fort, which Forbes speaks of as 
“large and well garrisoned,” is built 
on a rising ground close to the sea, and 
is about 40 i above its level. It is of 
an oblong shape, being 117 yards in 
length and 34 in breadth; its len 
tunning parallel to the sea-shore. The 
whole of the N.W. side of the citadel is 
occupied by a lofty building, the upper 
part of which is appropriated to the 
Criminal Court and offices, while the 
lower part forms the jail, 
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The cardamoms of Waindd, which are 
mostly exported from Tellicheri, are 
reckoned the best in the world. This 
spice (amomum repens) is much esteemed 
by Asiatics, who chew it separately, or 
with betel. It is also a principal ingre- 
dient in their cookery, and is used medi- 
cinally as a stomachic. The plant in 
appearance resembles the ginger. It 
attains the height of two or three feet, 
and sometimes more, before it bears 
fruit. The blossoms are small, white, 
and variegated with purple, but some 
have a brownish appearance. They are 
succeeded by 81 green pods, contain- 
ing the seeds, which turn to a light 
brown when the seed ripens, then grow 
black, and acquire the aromatic flavor 
for which they are so esteemed. The 
cardamom is indigenous to many parts of 
Malabar, but flourishes most on thesideof 
moist cool hills, among low trees, bushes, 
and springs of water. Though the plant 
thrives best in such a situation, it will 
grow in other places, and is sometimes 
reared in plantain gardens. The carda- 
mom hills are generally private property. 
When the plants are found the bushes 
are cut down, and the shoots attended 
to for three years, when they begin to 
bear. They produce the best crops in 
the fourth year, after which they begin 
to decay. The plants spring up in 
the rainy season, and are not suffered 
to grow too thickly. The seed ripens 
about the middle of September. The 

ods sometimes grow on a high stalk, 
But often in short clusters near the root. 
‘When ripe they are gathered daily, and 
dried for sale, otherwise the birds and 
squirrels would make sad havoc with 
them. Excellent sandal wood is also 
exported from Tellicheri. The factory 
at Tellicheri, which was established 
chiefly for the purchase of pepper and 
cardamoms, was first opened in 1683, 
under orders from the Presidency of 
Surat. In 1708, the East India Com- 
pany obtained from the Cherical Raj& 
a grant of the Fort. In 1782, Haidar 
Ali besieged the place, but was com- 
pelled by the vigorous sally of the gar- 
rison under Major Abington to raise the 


siege. 
) Kananir.—Kananir (Cannanore) 
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in lat. 11° 62’, long. 75° 26’, is the 
capital of the province of Malabar 
and Kanara, and a large military 
cantonment, The native town is very 
po ulous, but the exact number of in- 
abitants is not known. It is situate 
at the bottom of a bay, 8.E. of the Can- 
tonment. There are many good houses 
of Muhammadans, but the strects are 
narrow and filthy. The Cantonment is 
on a jutting portion of land, which forms 
the NW. ab of the bay. Near the end 
of this is a promontory, on which stands 
the Fort. ‘This, since its acquisition b: 
the English, has been improved an 
strengthened according to regular rules, 
The cliffs are from 30 to 60 ft. high 
here, with piles of rocky boulders at their 
feet, and many a good ship has been 
dashed to pieces along their base. The 
banglas of the officers are most of them 
built on the edge of these cliffs, and en- 
joy a cooling sea breeze. A little inland, 
and N. of the Fort, are barracks for one 
European regiment, The high road 
from the Fort leads past them to Kanara, 
and a branch road to the town of Kana- 
nr strikes off just abreast of them. 
Close to this road, a little to the E., is 
the M4pilla burial ground. Further 
inland, and in the centre of the Canton- 
ment, are the church, magazine, and 
English burial ground, contiguous to 
one another. The Portuguese church 
is nearly parallel with the English, but 
close to the sea. N. of it, and still closer 
to the edge of the cliffs, is the European 
regimental hospital. The Sip&hi lines 
for three regiments are on the extreme 
N. verge of the Cantonment; but before 
reaching them you pass the Cantonment 
bazirs, and an old Fort. The climate 
of Kananur is mild, equable, and re- 
markably healthy. The town is sur- 
rounded by small hills and narrow val- 
leys, and is altogether free from any 
extensive reservoirs of stagnant water. 
Clumps of cocoa-nut trees form one of 
the characteristic features of the place. 
In fact, the Cantonment may be said to 
be imbedded in a forest of these trees. 
Kananar is a place of great antiquity. 
The Portugucse had a Fort here so early 
as 1505. They were expelled by the 
Dutch, who subsequently sold the place 
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to a Mapilla family, in which the suc- 
cession goes on in the female line. The 
territory consists only of the town and 
the country for about two miles round, 
for which an annual rent of 14,000 rupees 
is paid to the Company ; but the sove- 
reignty of the Lakkadiv islands also be- 
longs to the Raja of Kananir. In 
1768, ’Ali Raja, the then ruling chief, 
readily submitted to Haidar ’ Alf, and 
joi him on his invading Malabar. 
n the war with Tipu, in 1783, it was 
occupied by the English; but, on the 
conclusion of peace at Mangalir next 
year, it was restored to the Ma4pilla 
chief. It soon, however, fell into 
the hands of Tipd, from whom it 
was wrested by General Abercromby, 
and since then it has continued to 
the principal British station in Malabar. 
The present Rani of Kananar, Waliya 
Bibi, will receive a European visitor at 
her palace, which is a large, common- 
looking house. In the upper suite of 
apartments she is accustomed to give 
parties, while on the ground floor is a 
vast Popper warehouse. The nephew 
of the Rani, ’Ali, has the title of Raja. 
He is a short fat person, in appearance 
like a common Konkani Muslim. The 
family are said to have been originally 
Hindas, and to be of great antiquity. 
Rumour eays that they possess a treasure 
buried in the earth. “TipG intended to 
have laid hands on their wealth, but 
they escay by giving a young and 
pretty princess of the family to Tip’s 
son. hough of the Shafi’i sect of 
Muhammadans, the M4pilla women do 
not conceal themselves from strangers, 
and the Rani gives parties to the Euro- 
pean gentry, at which she does not scruple 
to be present smoking her hukkah, and 
watching the dance with infinite zest. 
The road from Kananir to Mangalar 
is for the most part through deep sand ; 
but in some places it is rough and rocky. 
Kasergod is a large village, Wosadurgam 
one less considerable; and Kumblah 
smaller still. The banglé at Kasergod 
is very prettily situated, surrounded by 
trees, and with the sea only a few hun- 
dred yards distant. The old Fort of 
Chandragadi is close to the bangla, and 
is worthy a visit, A pretty, well-shaded 
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road leads from Kasergod to Kumblah. 
Manjeshwaram is a picturesque village, 
with a temple of some celebrity. It is 
the head quarters of the Konkani Vaish- 
navas. The car of the god is a h 
vehicle, 15 feet high, and cost 7,000 
rupees. The R&jé of Kumblah is proud 
of displaying a very flattering letter 
from Lord Bentinck, also the original 
letter from Captain Dirom, confirming 
his family in their possessions after the 
war with Tipd. The other Stations are 
mere hamlets. 

Mangatir (Mangalore), Skr. Man- 
gala, “ rejoicing,” ur, “town,” “ Glad- 
town,” or, according to Graul, from 
Mangala Devi, who has a temple there, 
in lat, 12° 52’, long. 74° 64’, is the princi- 
anara, 
and has a population of about 20,000 
souls. This includes the seven vi 
of B&z&r, Allawar, Nirawalya, Kodial- 
bail, Kadre, Mangalar, and Bolar. 
Hamilton tells us that the population 
was estimated at 30,000 in 1806, and 
has probably greatly increased since, 
This is a proof how erroneous mere es- 
timates are; for we know, by census, 
that the number of inhabitants was only 
11,548 in 1836. Graul, however, who 
travelled from 1850-1853, makes the 
number 40,000. Mangalar is separated 
from the sea by a backwater, formed by 
the junction of the Bolar, called b 
some the Netrawati, a large river, whic! 
rises in the Ghats, and flows in a W. 
direction, past BuntwAl6, a trading place 
near the Gh4ts, whence from 50 to 200 
boats, laden with rice, daily start for 
Mangalar ; and the Balure, which, rising 
in the same locality, passes to the coast 
by a more N. course. In the rains 
these rivers, which flow round two sides 
of a peninsula, on which the town and 
cantonment of Mangalar stand, bri 
down a large quantity of water, an 
they are then navigable for boats of 
some burthen, to a considerable distance 
inland, In the dry season there is but 
little current in either, except that 
caused by the influence of the tide, 
which flows to about nine or ten miles 
from their mouth. The banks of these 
rivers—particularly of the Bolar—are 
high and steep, and, unlike those of 
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most others in this country—which are 
covered with rank vegetation — are, 
where the soil permits, planted with 
cocoa nut trees, or laid out in gardens 
and rice fields. On the cantonment 
side of the backwater, immediatel: 
under some high ground, is a level belt 
of land surrounding the peninsula, but 
little raised above the sea, and varying 
in breadth from 100 to 200 yards. At 
the S. end it is converted into rice fields, 
or thickly planted with cocoa nut trees, 
and thence N. along the edge of the 
backwater, most of the fishermen 
and laborers of the place reside. At 
the back of the present landing place, 
and on ground contiguous to the said 
belt, the greet bézfr commences, and 
stretches N. on the edge of the back- 
water about half a mile. It is irregu- 
larly built, and though the trade carried 
ere is considerable, there is little 
indication of the wealth it may be sup- 
posed to possess. In this low site good 
water is apiccarable only in the dry 
season. at which is to be had is 
always more or less impregnated with 
iron from the laterite through which it 
percolates. The small tanks in the 
neighbourhood are seldom dry, but in 
the hot season they become covered 
with slimy vegetable matter. The general 
appearance of Mangaldr from the sea is 
picturesque. The houses are detached, 
particularly those towards the N., on 
separate hills, whence an extensive view 
is to be had, while the thick woods on 
these heights, and intervening valleys, 
add much to the beauty of the place. 
Immediately beyond the cantonment, 
however, the country alters consider- 
ably, the hills attaining a greater eleva- 
tion, with a barren and rugged aspect. 
We know that Mangalar has from 
ancient times been a place of very great 
commerce. Ibn Batuta, in the middle 
of the 14th century, speaks of 4,000 
Muhammadan merchants as resident 
there. Forbes speaks of it, in 1772, 
as the principal seaport in the domi- 
nions of Haidar ’Ali, and well situated 
for commerce. Moreover, both Haidar’s 
and Tipa’s ships of war were built at 
Mangalar of the fine teak produced on 
the slopes of the Ghats. But in the 
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last 40 years considerable changes have 
taken place in the harbor, which, com- 
mercially, have much injured it. The 
harbor was of much greater extent and 
depth than now. e old jetty and 
stone embankment, raised to prevent the 
encroachments of the sea, are now almost. 
buried in sand, and though the tide 
rises 4 ft. 5in. on the bar at springs, 
the native craft are obliged to anchor 
in the narrow channels of the rivers; 
and between these and the shore a mud- 
flat is now exposed at every ebb-tide. 
These changes in the harbour appear 
to have originated, in the first place, 
from an opening having been cut by 
the natives through a narrow part of 
the back sand, to the N. of the present 
outlet, to permit the escape of the freshes 
in the river, which had caused alarm in 
consequence of an unusual rise. The 
sea entered the cut, and, besides the 
changes alluded to, has formed an ex- 
tensive and permanent opening. 

ane Lanonenent aaa on the a 
side of the village of Mangalar, proper! 
socalled. The ground is tolerabl: fovel, 
rising gently till it reaches the place of 
arms, the centre and highest part. 
Thence it slopes on all sides, except 
towards the N.E., when the elevation 
continues till it is lost among the hills. 
To the S. of the parade ground, with 
merely the high road intervening, are 
lines for one regiment of Native Infantry. 
The huts are of clay and are thatched 
with grass. They he in parallel lines 
E. and W. Mangalir is considered a 
bealty station, and is favorably re- 
garded by the troops, especially by the 
natives, 

In the variety of the tribes which 
frequent its marts, Mangalir may be 
called a miniature Bombay. Europeans, 
Indo-Portuguese, Indo-Britons, Parsts, 
Mughuls, Arabs, Sidis, Konkanfs, M&- 
pillas, Kanarese, and Tamulians jostle 
one another in the streets. The mother 
language of the place, however, is the 
Tuluva, for Mangalar is the chief town 
of the Tuluva coun The Tuluva 
language is a dialect of Kanarese, which 
approaches closely to the ancient lan- 

of Halla-Kanada, and bears more 
resemblance to the'Tamulian than to the 
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modern dialect. As a sin; perver- 
sion of terms of world-wide use, it may 
be noticed that in Tuluva amma means 
“father,” and appa, “ mother.” 

The Mission House at Mangaldr is 
worthy of a visit. Formerly the Kacheri 
or Collector's office occupied the Spot, 
but that being burnt down by the rebels 
in 1837, a new house was erected at the 
expense of Mr. Blair, the collector, and 
most liberally presented by him to the 
Mission. The site is, perhaps, the best 
at the station, commanding a fine view 
of the sea and surrounding country, 
and being considerably elevated above 
the camp. The missionaries are Mora- 
vians, and indefatigable, excellent men. 
They have a school with about 50 
scholars. An industrial school is at- 
tached, where a watchmaker.and typo- 
graphic printer give lessons, The out- 
break in 1837, alluded to above, was 
one of some importance. The M4pillas 
were as usual foremost in the fray, but 
several thousand people assembled also 
from Kurg, and cut off two companies 
of Sipahis. They likewise attacked the 
station of Mangalar, and burnt several 
of the houses, It is said the authorities 
on the spot did not behave well, and 
but for the arrival of troops from 
Bombay and other stations, the insur- 
rection would have become very for- 
midable, 

The Burial Ground at Mangalar is 
neat and well kept. It is enclosed and 
the gate is locked, There is an obelisk 
to the memory of Brigadier-General 
Carnae, who died here, aged 84, in 1806. 
He was second in command to Clive at 
the battle of Plassy. A tomb to the 
captain of the Faiz Rahm&n may also 
be remarked. He with his wife and two 
children all perished, when the vessel 
foundered off camp, on the Ist of May, 
1840. The oldest tombs are dated 
1803. 

There is a curious old ruin at Man- 
galar, apparently a Muhammadan tomb, 
but respecting which tradition is silent. 
It is a square building with minarets 
at the corners, and a large arched gate 
in front. Numerous small openings in 
five regular rows permeate the walls. 
‘The most remarkable part of the build- 
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ing, however, is its curious top, an 
inverted cupola, open likea cup. Before 
leaving Mangalir, the hill of Kadiri, 
two miles off, should be visited. Here 
is a Hind«, or rather Jain, pagoda, a 
Darg4h or shrine of the Muhammadans, 
and the residence of a Mahant, or Abbot, 
of the Kanphattis, a sect of Hindd as- 
cetics, distinguished by their split ears. 
It is a pretty spot shaded with trees, 
and rich in a spring of the clearest and 
most delicious water. The pagoda con- 
tains four it of Tirthankars, most 
Egyptian looking idols. The priests say 
that these divinities were Tapawis, or 
ascetics, thousands of years ago, and at- 
tained Siddhant or beatitude by their 
devotion. The Darg&h is said to have 
been the residence of a noted holy man, 
one Shaikh Fari, who performed a most 
unpleasant and unbecoming penance, 
hanging by one leg in a well for 12 
years with his head downwards, by 
which he was purified from all sin. 
The visitor who studied Hinda and 
Muhammadan lore will remark how, 
amongst the common people, the reli- 
gious belief of both sects approximates, 
as in the above legend, which is tho- 
roughly Hind in its character. The 
Saints’ chamber adjoins the well, and is 
a very uncomfortable niche cut out of a 
huge block of laterite. The Mahant is 
a native of Benares, and being a person 
of great sanctity, treats his visitors with 
uncommon haughtiness. He occupies 
the sole chair his tenement can boast 
of, while he leaves the traveller stand- 
ing. There are here caverns in the 
rock which are said to extend to a vast 
distance. 

The Jain Temples at Muda Biddart 
and Kdrkal may be conveniently visited 
from Mangalir. Muda Biddari is about 
30 miles ‘fom Mangalar, to the N.E. 
A very hilly road leads to Gonpur, 12 
miles, and the next stage of 18 carries 
the traveller to the R&jé’s palace at 
Muda Biddari. The R&ja receives about 
800 rupees yearly from Government, and 
has given up half his palace for the re- 
ception of Euro, travellers, Itisa 
large, rambling, native house. Amo 
the ornaments is an elephant carve 
in wood and formed of the figures of 
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five mermaids. At a short distance 
from the palace are the temples. The 
principal one is a very large building, 
the outer wall forming an oblong of 
300 yards by 200. In front is a grace- 
fal pillar about 40 ft. high, and formed 
of only two blocks. At the base are 
steps. The capital is well executed with 
the figure of a lion carved on the top. 
The temple itself is of granite, and the 
basement is curiously engraved with 
figures of men and beasts, among which 
is the cameleopard very tolerably de- 
signed. The people about the temple 
do not know what animal it is intended 
to represent, but if asked, say they sup- 
pose it is meant for acamel. Ina dark 
chamber, in the interior of the temple, 
is a sanctuary, with an image of P4ras- 
n&th, dimly shewn by a few flickering 
oil lights. There are numerous inscrip- 
tions, but the iron stone in which they 
are cut has so mouldered away that they 
are now quite illegible. Round the chief 
temple are sixteen smaller ones, all of 
the same character, with a solitary pillar 
in front of each. The town was once 
considerable, but has gone to ruin, and 
there are many streets of crumbling 
houses filled with jungle. 

A journey of four hours takes the tra- 
veller to Karkal (‘ Black-stone”), The 
road is very stony and hilly, and for 
some miles passes through thick jungle, 
where are tigers and bison. A stream 
about four fect deep must be passed, and 
the palki is carried on the bearers’ heads, 
In the rains this stream would be a for- 
midable obstacle. It is full of fish. On 
entering Karkal, the traveller passes a 
tank, with a neat Gothic looking house 
built on an island in the centre. The 
village is small, and has but an open 
shed for a traveller’s bangl4, and this, 
too, situated at a most inconvenient dis- 
tance from the road. The view from it, 
however, is good, with a bold range of 
hills called the Durg to the N., at the 
foot of which is a belt of deep jungle. 
The Jain temples, two in number, are 
about half a mile from the traveller’s 
banglf, on the top of bare black rocks, 
without any coating of earth, and con- 
trasting strongly with the vordure of the 
subjacent fields The nearer temple is 
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the larger of the two, and is said to be 
very ancient, though, in point of fact, 
its age probably docs not exceed three 
centuries. It is of the same shape as 
the temple at Biddari, but has no pillar 
in front. The most curious part of it 
is the roof, which is of solid stone cut 
into squares, which are supported by 

illars. The weight must be enormous. 

'imber has not been used in any part of 
the building. On the door is sculptured 
the figure of a Dwarpal, or warder, lean- 
ing on a mace, and along the walls aro 
some strange grotesque, In the in- 
terior are 12 figures of Parasnath in 
black marble, three facing each quarter 
of the horizon. From this hill the 
gigantic image of Gautama Swami, at 
the next temple, has a most singular 
appearance. The sun shining on the 
huge black figure shows its enormous 
bulk, with a strange and almost super- 
natural effect. It requires but a little 
stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that some hellish monster has descended 
from the dark mountains in the distance, 
to prey on the fair country around, One 
cannot but feel a sickening sense of the 
folly and hateful impiety of idolatry, 
while gazing at this demon form black- 
ening against the pure sky. The figure 
is erect, and bears an Egyptian look. 
The hair curls close to the skull; the 
ears are broad flaps, which descend half- 
way to the shoulders, and these again 
are of great breadth. The hands aro 
stretched close down to the sides. One 
holds a bell; the other, the Shesh Nag, 
or “‘many-headed cobra.” A tall man, 
standing at the foot of the figure, just 
reaches to the calf of the leg. The 
height of the figure is said to be 46 ft. 
According to an inscription on the stone 
itself, the statue was made by Vira 
Pandia, son of Bhairava-Indra, 419 
years ago. In the portico of this 
temple, or rather before it, is the usual 
pillar, surmounted by an image with a 
sort of tiara. Below is the representa- 
tion of a man on horseback, not unlike 
St. George, but the priests call it Brahma 
Dev. They further assert that these 
temples were erected 423 Bhar ago by 
By&s Sandel, the R4jé of Hubli. A vast 
stone was cut out from a spot on the hill 
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close by, dragged up to the summit, 
and then formed into the present erect 
figure. The quarry from which it was 
cut is shown. Certainly the removal 
and erection of so vast and ponderous a 
mass deserves to be ranked as a work 
of labor with the performances of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians. An entrance, 
supported by pillars, leads into the inner 
room of the temple, On the right is a 
double row of eight pillars. Behind the 
statue is a kind of verandah and twelve 
pillars. To the right of the statue is 
a sacred tank. ores is a J&tra, or 
ilgri , to this place once in seven 
yen “From the top of the hill isa 
good view of the surrounding country, 
which is chiefly covered with jungle, 
and shews but little cultivation, though 
there are two very large tanks close to 
the village. 

Leaving Mangaldr, the road passes 
through a large bazar, on the banks 
of the backwater, for 2 miles 4 fur- 
longs, to the Bolr river. After cross- 
ing the river, for which any number of 
boats may be procured, the road is very 
bad for two miles, passing through heavy 
sand. It then turns inland and im- 
proves. The traveller’s banglé at Su- 
ratkal stands on an airy eminence, at 
the foot of which the sea breaks vio- 
lently. Mudké is 4 small town, the seat 
of the Basle mission. It stands on the 
Shambawati river. The long street of 
the bazar is enveloped in a luxuriant 
thicket of jungle. The Tulu churches 
are entirely indebted to Mr. Amman, 
the missionary at Mulki, for the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into their 
language. This work was printed at 
the Mangalér ress. A good road leads 
through the village of Kap to Udapi. 

) Udapi is a large place, and re- 
markable for a vast pagoda. The Go- 
vernment allow 8,000 rupees yearly to 
the support of this temple, and the 
expenses are about 35,000 rupees. The 
balance is ene up by the conebasene 
of pilgrims who frequent the yearly 
Site, in January. fore than 1,000 
brahmans are fed here daily, There 
are several distinct shrines. The most 
modern, sacred to Krishna, is said to be 
600 years old; and the most ancient, 
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that of Ananteshwar, is of much iter, 
but unknown, antiquity. Within the 
enclosure is a Deautifal tank, an immense 
storehouse, eight houses for the chief 
priests, and many other edifices. The 
town swarms with beggars. 

After leaving Udapi, the traveller, by 
a very slight detour, may visit Barkur 
on his way to Khundapur. 

Barkir was once a flourishing town, 
and is said to be of great antiquity. 
The fort, according to Buchanan, was 
built by Harihara, the first king of 
Vijayanagar, about five centuries ago. 
It has long since fallen to decay, but 
its extent, which appears to have been 
considerable, can yet be traced by the 
ditch and some ruined bastions. Inside, 
a thick jungle has sprung up, where the 
tiger is not an unfrequent guest. Some 
of the nsorapiony remaining in temples 
outside date back about 350 years, ‘when 
Barkir was still a flourishing place, go- 
verned by a brahman Néik as Viceroy 
of the Rai of Vijayanagar. Within the 
town and about it are temples, to which 
a sum of 1,000 rupees is allotted yearly 
by Government. Near a tank are the 
ruins of an extensive Jain temple, artly 
buried in the accumulating soil, The 
are several tanks, one a very large and 
fine body of water. The most remark- 
able thing in the place is a procession 
carved in wood, on one of the temples, 
representing warriors with short swords 
and huge round shields, very much re- 
sembling the soldiers of old Greece. 
There is also the figure of a centaur 
among them, an effigy, to say the least, 
extremely uncommon in Hindtstan. The 
beauty of the women of this place de- 
serves mention. Here are also three old 
English tombs, which it requires some 
search to discover. Tradition says that 


there was a talismanic throne at Barkur, 
on which the Princes of di sate 
once a year, to ensure good fortune. 


On one occasion of this sort, the Prince 
was returning on horseback from Barkar 
to his capital, when the horsekeeper, 
who held his remount horse at the frst 
stage, was suddenly struck down by a 
mortal sickness. In consequence, the 
men who had run beside his horse from 
Barkar went, on, and)some other acci- 


Madras. 


dent occurring at the next stage, he kept 
on over that to. In short, the Barkar 
horsekeeper ran on all the way to Ana- 

di, an impossible distance. The 
legend would not be worth mentioning, 
but that it goes on to say, that this man 
was taken into the Prince’s service, and 
soon became prime minister of the power- 
ful state of Vija' , and one of its 
best rulers. 'urther, these circum- 
stances are recorded on stone monu- 
ments set up in various parts of the 
country. There is also a written account 
of the whole affair in Kanarese, a copy 
of which is easily procurable. 

(4) Khundapur. — Rundepe or 
Kunda-pur is a vei i . 
situated on the S, side’ of «hive which 
forms the boun between the N. and 
8. divisions of 3. Kunda-pur 
itself, however, being included in the N. 
division. The river, here debouching 
into the sea, forms a sort of lake, into 
which four other streams flow, and, 
meeting the tide, intersect the whole 
level country, and form a number of 
islands. Buchanan says with truth, “I 
have not seen a more beautiful country 
than this; and an old fort, situated a 
little higher up than the town, com- 
mands one of the finest prospects that I 
ever beheld.” The traveller's bangla is 
prettily placed on the edge of the lake 
or creek, with a magnificent ber tree 
behind it, and the neat tombs and grey 
old mosque of the Mubammadans adjoin- 
ing it. e Portuguese are said to have 
erected a small fort here, round which 
General Matthews drew lines, when he 
went up to Bednir. These lines were 
afterwards strengthened by Tipit, who 
hada dock on the N. side of the river, 
though the water on the bar even at 
spring tides does not exceed 13} ft. At 
no great distance is a fine freshwater 

which the traveller must visit in 
order to see the Machchhi kd shtkdr, or 
“Sport with the fish.” The tank, in 
fact, abounds with a very fine fish called 
the Hu-minu, or “ flower-fish,” or, in 
Hindistant,, Phil-machchhi, which grows 
toa good size, weighing sometimes 20]bs. 
The traveller having entered a boat, con- 
venient placed to see the sport, nets 
are put down along one end of the tank. 
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A band of fishermen then enter with 
sticks on the opposite side, and com- 
mence shouting and thumping the water. 
Immediate) shoals of fish feap out in 
frantic confusion, Some fall into the 
boats, others drop on the fishermen’s 
heads, or are caught in their arms, a 
lusty handful. The scene is laughable 
enough. In a short time 30 or 40 fish, 
weighing from 6 to 20 lbs., may be 
secured. This kind of fish is best 
salted, and is then excellent, The 
wood on the banks of the tank is full 
of. flying foxes, which, alarmed by the 
cries of the fishermen, make their ap- 
pearance in flocks. 

The ruined town of Basnir, two miles 
from Kunda-pur, up a broad but very 
shallow river, swarming with fish, ma’ 
be visited. As the boat passes, hundreds 
of women will be seen gathering cockles 
and shell fish, which are much used for 
food. The temple at BasnGr is 280 
years old, as may be read in the Kana- 
rese inscription. The car of the deity 
was built at Bombay, and cost 4,000 
rupees. It is covered with grotesque 
and indecent figures. 

Much sandal wood, which comes from 
Bedndr, is exported from Kunda-pur. 
This, like the Shisham and teak, is a 
tree which no Indian subject can grow 
or cut. About thirty years ago, per- 
mission was granted to grow it in tho 
Kunda-pur district on payment of a tax, 
but this permission was soon recalled, 
for every village entered twenty or thirty 
plants on the books, which would soon 

‘ave ruined the monopoly. A good tree 
will produce a Khandi of wood of the 
value of 100 rupees. 

(¢) Bednir.— Bednir, the second city 
in Haidar’s dominions, and by the 
plunder of which he is said to have 
gained £12,000,000, but which is 
now in ruins, is only two stages off 
from Kunda-pur, and if the traveller 
has much spare time may be visited. 
It is situate in the midst of a basin or 
depression in a ru; table-land on the 

‘estern Gh&ts, and at an elevation esti- 
mated at more than 4,000 ft. above the 
sea, The greater part of the surround- 
ing country is covered with dense and 
luxuriant. foresta,) nearly impenetrable 
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from underwood, and fostered by the 
extraordinary moisture borne along by 
the prevailing winds blowing from the 
Indian Ocean, aud condensed and pre- 
cipitated by those lofty mountains. Nine 
months’ rain are cxpested every year, and 
for six of those the inhabitants lay in 
provisions as for a siege or voyage. e 
town does not appear to have been at 
any time fortified, its defence having 
been injudiciously intrusted to the line 
of posts erected on the summits of the 
surrounding hills. On a bold eminence 
within the lines of defence are the citadel 
and the ruined palace of the Raja. 
Its rise seems to have taken place in 
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1645, when it became the capital of 
the Tkeri Réjas, whose ancestors were 
Viceroys of the indi kings at 
Mangalér. Haidar took it in 1763, 
and called it Haidarnagar, “the city 
of Haidar,” which appellation became 
generally abbreviated into Nagar. In 
1783, General Matthews, with a force 
of about 2,000 men from Bombay, oc- 
cupied the city, but was shortly after- 
wards compelled to surrender, and put 
to death by Tipa. This is a ye 
which deserves @ visit, as it has been 
very little explored. 

Hondwar has been already described 
(see Route 48). 
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BOMBAY. 


Preliminary Information. 


1. TzrrirorraL Drvistons — Contectorates — Poputation — Revenve.— 
2. Monsoons — Cumate.—3. Government — Crvit Orricers — ARMY.— 
Inpran Navy.—4. Opsecrs or Interest To THE TraveLLER—NatuRaL 
Propucts.—5. ARCHITECTURAL AND Picturesque Tovuns. 


1, TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS—COLLECTORATES—POPULATION—REVENUE, 


The Bombay Presidency contains, according to the present distribution of the 
army, besides the separate military command of Bombay Island, the forces in 
which are under the direct control of the Governor, who holds a special com- 
mission for the purpose, four divisions. These are:—1. Pénah (Poona) Divi- 
sion, comprehending the Collectorates of Thanah (Tanna), also called Northern 
Konkan, Satara, Abmadnagar, including the sub-collectorate of Nasik, and 
Khandesh. 2. The N. Division, including the Collectorates of Strat or Surat, 
Bharuch (Broach), Ahmadabad, Kheda (Kaira), and the provinces of Gujarft and 
Kathiawad (Kattywar). 3. The Sindh Division, in which are the Collectorates 
of Karachi (Karrachee), Haidarébad (Hydrabad) and Shik4rpur, the province 
of Kachh (Cutch), and the territory of Khairpur belonging to Mir ’Ali Muréd. 
4, The S. Division, comprising the Collectorates of Ratnagadi or Ratnagiri 
(Rutnagherry), also called S, Konkan, Belganw (Belgaum), Sholapur or 
Solapur (Sholapore) and Dharwad (Dharwar), and the province of Kolh4pur 
(Kolapore). 

The total area of this Presidency is, according to Thornton’s Gazetteer, 
180,715 sq. m., with a population of 15,578,992, but a slight difference will 
be found in the later returns of the following table, in which the Collectorates 
and Native States are arranged according to their position from N.W. and N. 
to S. and S.E.:— 


ll 


COLLECTORATES, 
sorehe onr- | CHARGzs 
No. FAME. 5a. | POPULATION. | svows. rent year | coutue 
1 | Shikarpur (includin; 
Fronbes 6 District, 
2,147 square miles, a 
42,955 population). | 13,679 | 693,269 | -2 '11,27,641 | 2,40,613 
— | Khairpur (Khyrpore)| 6,000 | 105,000 | .5°2 | 2,95,5004 ...... 
2| Haidarabad............ 26,760 703,296 | A | 9,96,036 | 214,693 
3 | Karachi (including 
Thar and Parkar, 
3,920 square miles, 
51,073 population) | 23,160 | 372,182 6,34,375 |2,09,709 
— | Kachh (Cutch) ......| 6,764 | 600,536 7,388,423 | a... 
4| Ahmadabad...... ..... 4,402] 658,730 |, | 6,93,387$} 1,02,076 
- § 
esas 1,468,900 a 45,01,723 |... 
5 | Kheda (Kaira) 680,631 | -& | 1,25,609§} 1,24,736 
6 | Bharuch (Broach) 1,351 290,984 = |24,52,114 |1,05,175 
7 | Sarat 1,482} 493,934 | % |20,77,599]|| 1,42,676 
Ba 4,399 325,526 166,87,440 |... 
_- Petty Statesin Gujarat 16,617 | 1,080,938 6,58,381 |... 
8 | Khandesh ............| 12,078 | 786,744 20,71,412 |2,28,677 
9 | Ahmadnagar, with 
sub-coll. of Nashik | 10,078 | 1,002,723 22,70,058 | 2,42,710 
10 | Panah (Poona) .. 5,250 698,587 ;  {11,89,025 i; 68, 451 
| 11 | Thanah Tanna) or ic 
! N. Konkan.........| 5,400 874,570 |( 8 |17,74,363 |3,01,816 
— | Sub-coll. of Kolaba, : pa 
under Thanah......) ...... avsseasca TP. |) || céesees © Ht Lecvivs 
12 | Bombay Island 520,758 86,576 | 32,627 
13 | Satara 1,219,673 13,! 26, 872 | reves 
14 | Ratnagadi (Rutna- 
gherry)orS.Konkan| 4,500 665,238 g 7,60,513 | 1,19,626 
— | Maratha Jdgirdars... 419,025 | § |18,90,572 | ...... 
15 | Solapur 685,587 2 11,99,780 | 1,72,736 
16 | Belganw (Belgaum). 1,035,728 | &  |23,29,738 |1,74,176 
= 120,000} © | 2,00,000 | *...... 
oe 500,000 | % |15,04,196 
17 Dhasead ‘Wharwar).| 3:790 | 757,849 28,92,068 |1,70,993 


* Outstanding balanees from former years not included. 


+ This amount is simply approximate, there being no returns published. 
t The Subsidy, pr Géikw4d’s Ceasion, is 12,58,980 rupees. 
4 The Subsidy, or Gaikw4d’s Cession, is no lees than 22,72,989 rupees; hence the heavy charges 
on collection, 
ll The Gaikwéd’s Ceasion is 87,582 rupecs. 
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wild ‘ 
Tribes | Jains 


Chris- 


; d fi 
pisrrrcr. | Hindds. sad tow angi Muslims.| Parsfs. | Jews. | tians. | Total. 
Ahmadé- 

bad ......|863,980 /180,755, 35,970| 69,275 156] — 77| 650,223 
Kheda 

(Khaira)}289,060 |230,944| 7,010] 63,541 6) — 71| 680,631 
Bharuch 

(Broach)122,528|104,999| 3,607] 62,272] 2,562] — 26| 290,984 
Stirat ....., 256,535 166,045, 10,687) 46,608] 12,663} — 146| 492,684 


Thanah ...|640,821|153,512| 3,822| 39,624| 2,213 |2,440 [32,138] 874,570 
Khandesh .|566,562|152,347| 8,232 60,879 25 4 63| 778,112 
Bombay | 

Island...'296,931| 8,007] 1,902 /124,155 114,698 |1,132 |19,294| 566,119, 


Piinah......|514,696 |114,817 | 11,651] 24,604 107 3 228| 666,006! 
Abmadna- | 


gar ......(722,818 {198,969 | 21,906 | 51,520 65| — | 307] 995,585 
Sholapar....427,501| 98,318] 88,060) 61,202 18] — 16| 675,115 
Ratnagiri..'§49,960| 61,183] 6,056 | 46,023 19} 29] 1,968] 665,238 
Belgtuiw ..!643,762 {135,006 271,706] 72,322| 35) — | 3,051 /1,026,882 
Dh&rw&d..|357,055| 91,067 223,636 | 82,239 7| — | 381} 754,385 


An analysis of the Revenue of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1855-56 
supplies the following particulars :— 
Land Land.............sssesseeee . £2,845,723 ({ Deduct charges on 
Ssir Tax on Personal Property, £115,630 { 


collection, £472,892 } £ 2,488,461 


Stamps, £68,496 (less charges, £3,418) .. 65,078 

Customs, £348,255 (less charges, £31,614) 316,641 

Salt, £275,402 (less charges, £31,264) 244,138 

Mint, 58,493 (less charges, £20,375) 38,118 

Opium, £1,024,258 (less charges, 13,895) 1,010,363 
Post Office, £22,129 (less charges, £79,653) 67,524* 

Miscellaneous Civil Receipts..........sss008 194,786 

Total Net Revenue.. £ 4,888,001 

The Total Disbursements were ...........000 a 6,123,425 

Shewing a deficiency on the entire year of 170,253 


* The sum so marked is a disbursement, not a receipt. 
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An Analysis of the Resources of the Native States gives the following results :— 
NATIVE STATES IN THE 


Annual 
Area in Amount af 
wae, Locality. | ‘Square | Population. | Revenue. | qributes or 
miles. other pay- 
ment. 
BOMBAY. : Rupees. | Rupees. 
Balasinheshwar | Gujarat...... 258| 19,092] 41,548] — 10,000 
(Balasinore). 
Bansda Ditto......, 325} 24,050] 47,000 7,800 
Baroda (Domi-| Ditto......) 4,899 | 326,626 | 66,87,440 wes 
nions of the 
Gaikwad.) 
Khambayat (Cam-| Gujarat...) 500 | 37,000 | 3,60,000 | 60,000 | 
bay). | 
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MILITARY RESOURCES. 
Nature of Connec- 


tion with British 


REMARES. 
Government. Int 
Protectedandtri-| .., 8 50 | This force is not superintended or con- 
butary. trolled, as to discipline, by British 
officers. It is kept up at the Nu- 
wab’s cost, and employed indis- 
criminately in revenue and police 
duties. . 
Ditto. rere) see | vee 7 Ditto ditto. 
“Subsidiary Alli-| 63 |5,942+/3,054 | + This force includes a contingent of 
ance. 3,000 cavalry, which acts with the 
British subsidiary force, but is sup- 


| ported at the Gaikw4d’s expense, 
and paid and equipped agreeably to 

the suggestions of the British Go- 
vernment. There is also another 
body of troops (the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse), consisting of 756 men, paid 
by the Gaikw4d, but commanded by 
British officers, and stationed in the 
British district of Ahmadabad. 

In addition to the foregoing there is a 
police force, consisting of 4,000 men. 

The military force in Gujarat is thus 
composed of 

Ist. British subsidiary force, 4,000 in- 

+ fantry, 2 regts. cavalry, and 

1 compy. artillery. 
2nd. G&ikw4d’s Regular troops, 6,059 
8rd. Gaikw4d’s Contingent ... 3,000 
cavalry. 

4th. Gujarht Irregular Hors eS 

5th. Police Corps ...sseeeeee 

Protected andtri-| ... 200 |1,500 | In addition to the tribute of 60,000 
butary. rupees, as rated in the schedule to 

the treaty of Bassein, the Nawab 

pays to the British Government half 

the customs duties of the port of 

Khambayat. The military force of 

the Nuwa&b is employed in revenue 

and police duties. 


* By the treaties of 1805 and 1817, the subsidiary force to be furnished by the British 
Government is to consist of 4,000 infantry, with two regiments of cavalry, aud one company 
of European artillery. 
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Annual 
Amount of 
Area in “s Subsidy, 
NAME. Locality. square | Population. | Revenue. | Tribute, or 
miles. other pay- 
ment. 
ee ee ee |______j__ | 
Bompay-continued| Rupees. Rupees. 
Kolhapur (Cola-' Southern [] 5,560,000 oe 
pore), including ; Mardtha 
itsdependencies, | country 
viz. — 
Bhauda .... 3,445 | 500,000 51,662 
Inchalkanji 75,000 
Khagal . 72,760 
Vish4lgar] a 1,238,146 
118 Sarinjams, U éaijezs | o: 
orminordepend- 
encies. 
Kachh (Cutch)....) Western 6,764 | 500,536 7,38,423 | 2,00,000¢| 
India 
Dang+ Rajé......| Gujarat .....[ 960 | 70,300 hi ab 
Dharampur ........] Ditto (col- 225 | 16,650 91,000 9,000 
lectorate of] 
Surat.) 
Gujarat (Gaik- 
w&d’s dominions) 
vide Baroda, 
Gujarat Petty 
States— t 
Chaurfr ......... Gujarat ..... 225 2,500 9,000 ‘sae 


a Be aes amount of tribute is subject to reduction in the event of a reduction of the British 
ubsidiary force. 
{Tere a are several petty chiefs in the Dang district acknowledging the supremacy of the 
o 
ota Sf horae and foot are furnished by chiefs in the Petty States of Gujarat to fheie 


teviasl superiors which have not been included in fhe military resources of each State. 
‘amount in the aggregate to 1,496 horse aud 16,954 foot. 


orn, 5k 
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Nature of Connec- 
tion with British 
Government, 


Protected; now 
under the ma- 
nagement of 
the British Go- 
vernment. 


Subsidiary aili- 
ance, 


Protected, but 
not tributary. 
Protected and tri- 

butary. 


Protected, but 
not tributary. 


MILITARY RESOURCES, 


Artil. | Caval. Inf. 
27 | 450 |3,848 
16 | 468 
50 |1,051 
23 | ‘672 
oe 5 164 
Sei 105 
seal N28" | Vas 


The Kolhapur force here specified, 
consists of native troops uncontrolled 
as to discipline, and are assembled 
under the orders of the political 
Superintendent whenever required. 
There is, however, an efficient force 
(the Kolhapur local corps), com- 
manded by British officers, and con- 
sisting of — 

Cavalry ... 
Infantry 


303 
604 


907 


The military force of the four Feudal 
Chiefs is shown under “ Military 
Resources.” They are bound to 
furnish a contingent for their feudal 
superior, consisting of — 

Cavalry 
Infantry 


Besides the above there is a regular 
police corps of 674 men, and a body 
termed extra fighting men, available 
for police duties, amounting to 3,113 
men. 

The R&o of Kachh maintains a body of 
irregular horse for the protection of 
his own country, in no way subject to 
the control of the British Government. 


The petty State of Chaurar is divided 
among a number of chieftains. 
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Annual 
‘ Amount of 
: Area in 4. | Subsidy, 
NAME. Locality. | square | Population. | Revenue. | ‘Tribute; or 
miles. | | other pay- 
ment. 


| 
| EE — 
BomBay-continued., Rupees. | 
Gujarat Petty | 
States—continued.| 
Péhlanpur ...... | Gujarat. 


Rupees. 


1,850 | 130,000 | 2,98,838 | 50,000 


Radhanpur.,..... Ditto . 850 45,000 | 1,65,000 


Baubier . Ditto 120 500 1,206 
Charkat Ditto 80 2,500 | _ 2,524 
Deodar Ditto 80 2,000 | 3,650 
Kankrej Ditto 12,895 


Merwara Ditto Incl. in| Included in| 4,230 


harrad. Tharrad, | 


Santalpur ....... Ditto ao 11,346 
Socganw Ditto 64 | 4,500 5,404 | 
Therwada Ditto 48 | 800 2,363 | 
Tharra Ditto ee | ra | 6,460 am 
Tharrid Ditto 600 23,000 11,335 | 
Wari. | Ditto 299 20,000 16,770 

Waw . Ditto 364 10,000, 7,360) 


Harsul(videPenth)| 
Kathiawad * | 
Petty Chiefs ...] Ditto 


| 19,850 | 1,468,900 | 45,01,728 | 10,47,396 


* ‘The province of Kathiawéd is divided among a considerable number of HindG chiefs, 
some of them are under the direct authority of the British Government; the remainder, 
hough subject to the Giikw4d, have also been placed under the control and management of 
he British Government, which collects the tribute and accounts for it to the Géikw4d. ‘The 
ollowing table exhibits the division of the province into téluks or districts, with the num- 
er of chiefs, the amount of revenue and tribute, and the military resources of each, 


Number| Srpanpi Force. 
Thus. Pf Chie!) Revenue, | Tribute. |Remainar.| ————————_—— 
Taluk. Artillery.| Cavalry. | Infantry. 
Rupees. | Rupees. | Rupees. 

3 6,28,000 99,959 | 5,28,041 30 903 1,930 

26 | 9,73,100| 3,22,461| 6,50,639| 25 827 1,702 

2 | 1)51,000] |” ’66,358 4 20 102 175 

32 30,200 8127} 2,073 40 65 

23 32,923| 10,307) 22.616] 2 3 

51 | 8,31,900| 2,838,143 | 5,93,757 7 472 nz 

27 | 7;25,300| 1,46,492| 5,78,808 915, 1,720 

a 47 | 8155,800| 1,21,113] | 7,34,687 480 895 

Barda .... 1 | 2300000] "34,436 | 1,65,564 100 400 

Okamandci,ete.| 4 73,500} ese 78,500) 1. 47 513, 

Total. 216 | 45,01,723| 10,47,396 | 34,54,327/ 102 | 8,888 8,122 
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Nature of Connec- 
tion with British 
Government, 


Tributary to the 
Gaikwad, but 
protected by 
the British Go- 
vernment, 


Protected, but 
not tributary. 
Ditto. 


Tributary to the 
British and to 
the Ghikw&d, 
but protected 
by the British. 


MILITARY RESOURCES, 


Artil. 


10 


20 


Caval. 


10 


429 


Tn addition to the native force here 
specified, the R&jé is bound to main- 
tain a contingent, consisting of 150 
cavalry and 100 infantry. There is 
also a police of 13 horse and foot. 
The tribute is paid over to the 
Gaikw&d by the British Government. 

There is also a police force in Rad- 
hanpur of 193 men. 


The whole of the force here specified 
must be regarded rather as police 
than as available for military duties. 
But a portion of the Gaikw&d’s con- 
tingent, amounting to 900 cavalry, 
is employed in the province; and a 
company of Arabs, consisting of 111 
men, is attached to the establishment 
of the British agent, 
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Annual 
A Amount of 
: Area in : Subsidy, 
NAME. Locality. square | Population. | Revenue. | Tribute, or 
miles. other pay- 
ment, © 
BomBay-continued, Rupees, Rupees. 
Khairpur .........{ Sindh ......) 6,000 | 105,000 aes ay 


Mahi Kénta® is | Gujarat .....] 3,400 | 160,000 | 6,00,0004) 1,38,400 
distributed into 
six districts — 
Ist, Nani Marwad, comprising Fdar, Ahmadnagar, 
Morassa, Harsul, Byer, Tintie, Danta, Malpur, 
Pol, Pal, Posana, Gadwada, Walasan, and Harol. 

2nd. Rehwar, comprising Gorwada, Ranasam, Mo- 
hanpur, Sardae, Rup4l, Borddra, Warraganw, 
and Dhadalea, 

3rd. Sabar Kanta, composed of Kuli possessions on 

the eastern bank of the Sabar Mati, with the 

Rajput districts of Warsora, Mansa, and Pitha- 

a on the western bank of that river. 

Kattosan, composed exclusively of Kuli posses- 
sions. 

5th. Byal, or Bawisf, comprising Wasna and Sfdra. 

6th. Watrak, comprising Amleyira, M4ndwah, 

Kharal, Bar Muarah, and Satumba, 


Penth and Harsul| Collectorate| 750 55,000 29,724 3,360 
of Ahmad- 
nagar. 


4th. 


Rewa Kanta,t 
comprising — 
Ast. Barfa or Deo- | Gujarat ..... 870 64,380 57,651§} 12,000 
garh Baria. 


2nd. Lunawada ...! Ditto ........) 600 37,000 40,000 19,200 


* The province of Mah{ K4nta is divided among several petty chiefs, tributary to the 
dikwad, The whole province has been placed under the control and management of the 
ritish Government, which collects the Gaikw4d’s dues, and pays over the amount to that 
vince, 


+ Revenue of idar and Abmadnagat 2,34,000 rupees. 
Ditto remaining States 2,665,000 4g 
Total revenue of Mahi Kénts 5,00,000,, 


¢ The province of the Rewa Ké4nta, though tributary to the Gaikw4d and to Sindhis, has 
een placed under the management and control of the British Government. 
$ The Raja derives a tribute from the Panch Mahuls of 4,750 rupees per annum, 


PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY. 


Nature of Connec- 
tion with British 
Government. 


Protected in the 
hereditary pos: 
sessions allot- 
ted to him (Mir 
*Alf Murad) by 
his father, 

Tributary to the 
Gaikwad, but 
under the con- 
trol and ma- 
nagementofthe 
BritishGovern- 
ment, 


Protected and 
tributary. 


| 

Protected by the : 
British, * but 

tributary to | 

Sindhia, the! 

Gaikwad, and ; 

the Raja of} 

Balasinheshwar, 

if 


MILITARY RESOURCES, 


Artil. 


47 


Caval. 


Inf. 


REMARKS, 


727 


291 


43 


106 


630 


100 


168 


100 


This force was maintained by ’Ali 
Murfd before he was degraded and 
deprived of the territory, which he 
had obtained by forgery and fraud. 
No advice has been received of its 
subsequent diminution. 

The military force here specified was 
maintained by the two States of [dar 
and Ahmadnagar, now merged into 
one principality, that of Tdar. The 
force maintained by the other chicts 
of the Mahi Kanta is stated to con- 
sist of about 6,000 men. But, for 
the purpose of assisting the British 
agency in securMg the tranquillity of 
the country, a portion of the Gaik- 
wad’s contingent, amounting to 
1,000 cavalry, is stationed at Sadra, 
from which place detachments are 
distributed over the province. 


There is also a feudal force available 
to the R&jé of 15 cavalry and 190 
infantry. 

The State is entitled also to the ser- 
vice of a feudal force of 60 cavalry, 
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NATIVE STATES IN THE 


NAME. 


Bompay-continued 
Rewa Kanta— 
continued. 

8rd. MewasiChiefs 
residing on_the 
banks of the Nar- 
badé andthe M&hi 
4th. eon 


Satori J&girs— 
1, Akalkot 


Sawant Wadi .. 


Sindh (vide Khair- 
pur). 
Southern Marftha 


irs— 
abli ..... 
Shamkandf 
Kunwar .. 
The two chiefs 
of Miraj tee 
Mudhol .. 
Nargund 
Sanglf.. 
Savanir 
Shedbal . 
Suchin 


Wasrfvf (Bhil) 
Chiefs, 


Locality. 


.| South Kon-| 


kan. 


Southern 
Marf&tha 
country. 


Ditto(south- 
ern bound- 


AxnsTRACT— 
Bombay......... 


ary of R6j-| 
Pipla). 


Area in 
square } Population. 
miles. 
375 | 27,760 
1,059 | 78,366 
122,100 
31,450 


The area and po- 
ulation of these 


| 
tates cannot be 
fren separately 
fom the princi- 
we of Satara. 


120,000 


3,700 410,700 


300 
450 


22,200 
33,300 


57,376 | 4,393,400 


Revenue. 


74,000 


2,08,966 
20,000 


2,00,000 


10,024 
2,70,246 
1,67,392 


2,765,843 
94,645 
51,609 

4,68,044 
29,670 

(1,23,699 

89,000 


186,70,820 


61,720 


18,62,990 
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r 
Nature of Connec- 
tion with British 
Government. 


Artil. | Caval. 


MILITARY RESOURCES. 


REMARKS. 


Inf. 

Protected by the] ... 0 
British, © but 
tributary to the 
Gaikwad. 

Ditto...........4 . 70 368 
Ditto............ .° 98 |. 286 

Protected by the| .., 40 100 | A feudal force of 50 horse is also avail- 
British, © but able to the Raja. 
tributary to 
Sirdhia. . 

Protected, and 122 493 | A proposal has been made to the Raja 
bound to fur- 20 908 ct Akalkot and the other Satara 
nish . contin- 10 202 | Jagirdars, who supply contingents 
gents, amount- 26 255 | of horse, to commute the obligation 
ing in the ag- 15 175 | of military service for a pecuniary 
gregate to 235 oe one payment, at the rate of twenty-four 
cavalry. rupees per month per man. 

Protected; now| . 7 611 | The military force of Sawant WaAdi 
under the ma- consists solely of the local corps, 

ementofthe under the control of European offi- 

BritishGovern- cers, and in subordination to the 
ment. political superintendent. 

= 14 75 | The Chiefs of Kunwar, Miraj, Shed- 

102 785 | bal, Jhimkandi, and Mudhol, were 

43 682 | bound to furnish contingents of 

cavalry, amounting in the aggregate 

Protected and}) ..,. 87 | 1,053 | to 231 horse. They have now com- 
tributary. ' 35 420 | muted the obligation by a money pay- 

~ | 103 643 | ment of 61,720 rupees per annum. 
. | 576 | 3,900 
25 431 
L.. 68 212 

Protected, but er] 18 | The Niwéb recently maintained a body 
not tributary. of Arabs, but he is now prohibited 

Protected by Bri-| .. from entertaining foreign mercenaries. 
tish Govern~ 
ment. 

379 |13,632|27,872 
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2. MONSOONS—CLIMATE. 


The Presidency of Bombay reaches from N. lat. 28° 32’, the N. point of Sindh, 
to lat. 14° 16’, the S. extremity of the Collectorate of Dharwad; and from long. 
66° 43’, the most W. part of Sindh, to 76° 20’, the E. extremity of Khandesh ; 
and the climate varies considerably more than even this statement would induce 
one to expect. In Upper Sindh, the extreme dryness and heat, combined with 
the aridity of a sandy soil, make up a climate resembling that of the sultry 
deserts of Africa. The mean maximum temperature at Haidarabad, in Lower 
Sindh, during the six hottest months of the year, has been given at 98° 5’ in the 
shade, and the water of the Indus reaches blood heat; but in Upper Sindh it is 
even hotter, and the thermometer has been known to register 130° in the shade. 
In Kachh and Gujarat, the heat, though less, is also very great. The Konkan is 
hot and moist, the fall of rain during the monsoon sometimes nearly approaching 
300 inches. The table land of the Dakhan, above the Ghits, on the contrary, 
has a very agreeable climate, as has also the S. Maratha country; and in the 
hills of Mah4baleshwar, Sinhgarh, and other detached heights, Europeans may go 
out at all hours with impunity. Bombay Island itself, though in general cooled 
by the refreshing sca breeze, is oppressively hot during May and October. The 
S.W. monsoon generally sets in about the first week in June, and pours a pro- 
digious quantity of rain along the coast. From June till October, therefore, 
travelling is difficult and unpleasant, except in Sindh, where the monsoon exerts 
no influence. The season for travelling is the same as at Madras, from November 
till March. 

3, GOVERNMENT—CIVIL OFFICERS—ARMY. 

The Government of Bombay, like that of Madras, is vested in a Governor and 
three members of Council, of whom the Commander-in-Chief is one, and the 
other two are civilians. There have been 46 Governors since the time of Cook 
in 1661. Of these the most remarkable have been—Jonathan Duncan, appointed 
1795; the Hon, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 1815; Sir J. Maleolm, 1827; and 
Sir T. S. Beckwith, 1830. Sir W. Macnaghten, appointed in 1841, never 
entered upon office, having been murdered at Kabul before he could reach Bombay. 

The Sceretariat is constituted as at Madras. There are 148 Civilians at pre- 
sent, of whom nine hold offices in the Council, Sccretariat, Sindh Commissioner- 
ship, and Educational Inspection Commission; while, on an average, about 25 
are employed in exclusively judicial duties; 68 are collectors of revenue and 
magistrates; 15 absent or unemployed; 23 studying at the Presidency, and 8 
engaged in the Accountant-General’s and other offices. The scale of allowance 
is shown in the following table :— 


Bombay Civil Establishment, office and salary of Servants in the receipt of 100 
rupees and upwards per month. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. BS. a. P. 
Europeans. xs. a. p, 1 Surgeon attending Go- 

1 Governor es $10 8 vernor ... «-. 600 0 0 
2 Members of Council... 5,333 5 4 1 Chief Secretary to Go- 
1 Sceretary to Governor, 1,500 0 0 vernment — Revenue 

1 Assistant ditto ......... 350 0 0 and Financial ......... 3,633 5 4 


TABLE OF CIVIL PAY. 
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1 Chief Secretary to Gow ™ cul 
ief Secret O- : 
vernment — General Europeans: Bs. OA P 
and Ecclesiastical De- 1 Mint Master 1,860 0 0 
partment ...........04 . 2,916 10 8] 1 Assay Master. 1,500 0 0 
1 Ditto--Political and 1 Deputy ,, 750 0 0 
Secret ; 2,916 10 8/1 Clerk. - 60713 3 
1 Ditto— d 1.5 420 13 10 
Naval 2,256 8 0/1 ” 350 0 0 
2 Assistants, Secretariat er 340 13 10 
Department 600 0 O}2 ,, 300 0 0 
1 Ditto . 450 0 0/1 , 175 0 0 
1 Ditto. 400 0 0 = 
Natives. 
Natives. 150 0 0 
1 400 0 0 120 0 0 
3 300 0 0 100. 9:.:0 
2 250 0 0 
3 200 0 0 LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
1 185 0 0 Europeans. 
1 175 0 0/1 Surgeon. 325 12 0 
2 160 0 0 noe ase §=3800 0 0 
2 160 0 0 Natives. 
1 140 0 0 
3 130 0 0 1 Apothecary ... 110 7 0 
2 125 0 0 . 
: iothown: GRANT — COLLEGE, 
110 0 0 Luropeans. 
3 "100 0 01 Professor . 400 0 0 
oh 5 o|4 . 300 0 0 
1 Oriental Translator 750 0 1 z : 200 0 0 
4 ” < 160 0 0 
ACCOUNTANT GENERAL AND mizitary | 6 Sub-Surgeo: 100 0 0 
OEEIOE: STATIONERY, 
Europeans. Soreness: 
1 Accountant General ... 3,383 6 4| 1 Superintendent......... 200 0 0 
1 Assistant ditto . 1,260 0 0 Natives. : 
1 Ditto .. + 850 0 OF 1 Clerk wi teens 100 0 0 
1 Auditor - 2,000 0 0 
1 Assistant ditto . - 700 0 0 RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 
1 Sub-Treasurer . - 1,600 0 1 Europeans, 
1 Actuary ....... 260 0 0/1 Engineer . 1,657 6 0 
; oe eset 560 0 0 
Natives. 1 Registrar of Seamen... 600 0 0 
1 450 0 0/1 - 200 0 0 
: oe : 1 Administrator... 850 0 0 
1 Photo; hic Artist... 81 
3 SOUT ONTO otographi st 5 6 0 
3 150 0 0 Natives. 
1 140 0 0 | 2 Clerks...........4. eases 100 0 0 
1 125 0 0 
1 123 0 0 GOVERNMENT SAVINGS’ BANK. 
2 110 0 0 Europeans. 
F 100 0 0 i Superintendent ......... 325 9 0 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Europeans. 
RS. A. P, 
1 Director 2,500 0 0 
1 Professor 300 0 0 
1. 150 0 0 
1» 100 0 0 
1 Schoolmaster 350 0 0 
1 300 0 0 
2 Inspectors 700 0 0 
1 Visitor 300 0 0 
1 Principal 600 0 0 
2 Lecturers .. 425 0 0 
1 Clerk 160 0 0 
4 Visitors 150 0 0 
2 Superintendents . 150 0 0 
3 i 100 0 0 

POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Europeans. 
1 Postmaster-General 1,500 0 0 
1 Deputy ,, 950 0 0 
I Inspector 350 0 0 
ae 300 0 0 
ees 250 0 0 
Bo iy 200 0 0 
Ly 150 0 0 
LOU, 100 0 0 

Natives. 

200 0 0 
160 0 0 
100 0 0 

DISPENSARY. 

Europeans. 
560 10 10 
360 10 10 
100 0 0 
200 0 0 


Natives. 

4 Sub-AssistantSurgeons 100 0 0 
DAK ESTABLISHMENT. 
Europeans. 

es . 615 4 0 
412 3 3 
360 10 10 
100 0 0 


TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 
Europeans. 
a . 678 14 0 
309 12 3 
296 10 6 


Surgeon 


1 
1 
5» 
4 


1 Engineer... 
1 ee 
” . 


1 
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1 Surveyor .. 260 
1a ore, 140 
eee, ze 107 


BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Europeans, 


1 Superintendent .. 1,517 
1 Assistant ditto . 200 
1 Bs : 360 


UNPASSED CIVIL SERVANTS. 


Europeans, 


2 UnpassedCivilServants 270 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Europeans. 


ResidentandCommandant 
3,000 


2,400 
2,000 


WEA... ..ccsorscccessorscees 
Superintendent of Sawant 
‘adf and Commandant 
of the local corps there ; 
Superintendent of Kol- 
hapur and Commandant 
of local corps; Political 
Agent in Mahi Kanta, 
including 200 rupees 
travelling allowance ; 
Political Agent in Rewa 
Kanta, including ditto; 
PoliticalAgentin Kachh 
(exclusive of 200 rupees 
travelling allowance) ; 
Settlement Officer in 
Gujarit .....ceeeeeeeee 
Superintendents of Re- 
venue Survey........00+ 
Commandant of Gujarat 
Irregular Horse....... oo 
Bhfl Agent and Com- 
mandant of Khandesh 
Bhil Corps; British 
Agent at Maskat; Set- 
tlement Officer at Rat- 
nagirf ; Superintendent 
of Police in Thanah 
Collectorate ....... seeee 
Bhil Agentand Command- 
ant of Ahmadnagar 
Police .. .eceeves - 716 


1,400 
1,075 
1,000 


800 


ocop 
ooo” 


Assistant Political Agent 
inKachh; Assistant Re- 
sident in Persian Gulf; 
Interpreter to Envoy to 
Persia; Ist Assistant in 
Kathiawad ; Assistant 
Political ‘Agent in 8. 
Mar&tha country .. 

Commandant of Punah 
Police Corps 

2nd incommandof Sawant 
‘Wadi local corps; Bhfl 
Agent at Kanhar and 
2nd in command of 
Khandesh Bhil corps; 
Agent for Bhils in W. 
district of Khandesh ; 
2nd in command of 
Kolhépur locals; As- 
sistant Resident at 
Adan ; Assistant Super- 
intendent of Thanah 
Police.. 

Command 
girt Rangers 

2nd in command of Guja- 
rat Irregular Horse ; 
Superintendent at Pah- 
lanpur; 1st Assistant 
Superintendent of Re- 
venue Survey ; 2nd As- 
sistant Political Agent 
in Kathiawad ......... 

8rd Assistant Political 
Agent in K&thiawéd... 
Adjutant of savant Wadi 


CALS... .ssseceesereeeeees 
Adjutant’ of” Molbbpur 
als 
Superint 
wad’s Contingent in 


Kolhapur 
Superintendent of Gaik- 
wad’s Contingent in 
Mahf Kanta 
2nd Assistant 
tendent 
Survey ... 
EI. Company's 
Taddah .........cesseeeee 
8rd Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Revenue 
Survey ...sccceeesseee 
Adjutant. “of” Gujarat 
Trregular Horse 


Superin- 
of Revenue 
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A 


re 


700 0 0 


604 1 0 


° 


0 


ooo oO 


Deput; oH ium Agent in 
Halve ¥ t 200 


150 
140 
125 
110 
100 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Europeans. 
2 Commissioners and 1 
. Commissioner of Salt 

. 3,600 


. 2,833 


1 Collector of Solapur.. 1,916 
2 Collectors and Magis- 

trates . 1,600 

2 Commissioners 1,322 
1 Sub-Collector of Ko- 
labah, Joint Magis- 

trate of Thanah - 1,400 

Tee . 1,050 

Te eee? . 1,000 
10 Ist Assistant Collectors 

and Magistrates...... 800 

” ” + 700 

2 AssistantCommissioners 661 

ig; Sh. Game O11 
16 2nd Assistant Collectors 

and Magistrates... 550 

” ” 500 

2 ” 19 serene — 450 
22 8rd Assistant Collectors 

and Magistrates...... 400 

18) 8 a 350 

7 ” ” 300 

2 os ” 250 

lee eas 200 

1 Accountant 200 

1 Clerk... 225 

1s 160 

Cee 150 

2 , 100 

1 Superint 

ventive Service 550 

200 

vat luty 700 
1 Superintendent of Cot- 

ton Experiments. 260 

200 


” ” 


cooco 


oS © CD SCOSDOSOS OOOO COD OMeCOo COCO 


coooo 


co ah Oo 


eco FS SS SCSoSoSDSOSCC OOD COD OMSGSD CSCO 
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RB. 

500 
180 
100 


1 Surveyor .. 
6 ” 


1 ” . a 
1 Assistant to Collector 
and Magistrate - 600 

2 ys ” . 3650 
14 Deputy Inspectors,ete. 300 
- 250 

225 


198 
191 
188 
180 
150 
144 
120 
111 1 
100 
125 
100 
400 
140 
126 
100 


” ” 


Clerks . 


CDWSSSS00S Soop 


im 


Te to tS 00 CoE Oe 


~ 


2 Inspectors. 
1 Overseer ...... 


225 
215 


cCococonocooco oOo OC eC eC OCOD COO O OC O OOOO SO SO SOOO OOOSD COOF 


a 
So 
ecooconscooooooSooSCoSoOoOS SOOO ODONOSS 


SURVEY AND ASSESSMENT DEPARTMENT. 


Europeans. 
4 Superintendents ..... 0 0 
1 Settlement Otlicer. 0 0 


1 
1 
3 


1 


Poa RD ROO ee pe 


eee 


1 
16 
29 
4» ” 
4 
4 
3 
4 


BS. 

1 Assistant Superinten- 
dent . . 800 
700 
~ 575 
500 

. 450 
~ 326 
~ 255 


175 
125 


” 9 aeons 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Europeans. 

Chief Justice. . 6,000 

Puisne 4,166 
Judges of the’ Sadr (ex- 
clusive of 10 rupeees 

a Say wh when on circuit) 3,500 


Regist sseeeee 2,000 
Azistant "Registrar. . 600 
ey 400 

Coroner .. 426 
Advocate-General 1,600 
Solicitor 1,200 
Accountai 888 
Master in Equity 525 
Attorney...... 500 
Deputy-Sheriff 300 
ene 600 
Clerk 525 
Re 400 

i 210 
200 
oi 175 
one 100 
Surgeon . . 100 
Inspector of Prisons 2,600 
Senior Magistrate.. 2,500 
Assistant Magistrat 1,300 
is yee 1,000 
Judges . 2,333 
arn 2,300 

“s 2,000 

HY 1,500 
ae 1,000 
Assistant Judges 1,200 
” ” 700 
Remembrancer .. 500 


Assistant Magistrates.. 100 
Agent for Adj rustmentof 

laims against Sirdars 500 
Superintendent of Police 1,200 


” ” oo o 


” » ge 878 


a 
oo 


PASO COSDSDSSSOOMOESSSOSSOSOOOSOSOSOCOMSOOOOOOS 


ecoococesco > 


eoooooooo 


oo 


COSCe SoC eCoCOOOMmMoCC COC CSC OOOO OOS ONO OOOO OS 
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Superintendeut of Police 700 
678 
674 
645 
604 
500 
539 
457 
453 
534 
530 


600 
340 
175 
135 
100 
350 
252 
100 
100 
100 
250 
152 
150 
125 
120 
100 
300 
300 
150 
120 
100 
100 
125 
120 
118 
116 
109 
100 
500 
350 
336 
330 
326 
200 
192 
188 
186 
150 
144 
143 


Sheriff ., 
Sailor 

Tip 
Constables. 
10) 


lerk 


BOSCHMROSCSCSOSSCSCSCMNOEDODSOOSCSCOSCOCOCOHR SOOO COOCOOCS 


PH PRONOHMAN ROP 


ooooocoooocon 


esoosooosocosoSo Sooo OOOO OCC OOOO COC OCC OC OCOCOOCO 


Rs. 4. OP. 
1 Munsif 141 8 0 
ae 140 0 0 
B72 100 0 0 
1 Police Officer 623 10 0 
1 a 160-0 0 
2 ay 100 0 0 
1 Kotwal .. 188 8 0 
4 Risaldars 150 0 0 
Ay, i i 105 0 0 
1 Sheristadér 131 8 0 
1 Faujdér .... 200 0 0 
1 Apothecary 200 0 0 
1 Senapati 576 0 0 
1 Bakhshi ....... 192 0 0 
1 Sen& Sarkhail 168 0 0 
ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Europeans. 
Lord Bishop of Bombay* 2,183 5 4 
Senior Chaplain........... - 1; 7200 0 0 
Archdeacon (extra allow- 
ance over the pay of 
his rank) ..... ereseeeses 266 10 0 
Garrison Chaplain at the 
Presidency 980 0 0 
7 Chaplains, 700 0 0 
19 Assistant ditto .....§ tT 500 0 0 
Assistant ditto at Adan, 
with 75 rupees rentage 705 0 0 
8T. ANDREW'S CHURCH. 

Senior Minister 980 0 0 
Junior ditto .. 700 0 0 
PUBLIC WORKS, 

Europeans. 

Chief Engineer ., 2,250 0 0 
Assistant ditto 785 12 0 
Civil Architect 668 4 6 
Assistant ditto 185 7 0 

Ist class Horuelye a 
ineer . 550 0 0 
450 0 0 
300 0 0 
200 0 0 


* Visitation allowance when on a tour, 1,000 
rupecs @ month, 

} Travelling allowance when on duty, 8 
annas per mile. 

t Ad ith military pay and allowances of their 

nk. 
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Established strength of the Army at Bombay Presidency, European and Native, 
including Irregular Corps, to the 30th April, 1856. 


Royat Troops—Cavalry, officers and men 723 
Infantry wesscescceeeeeee 4,424 
Total Royal troops.........++ seeeeeeeeeees 5,147 
Company’s TRoors— 
Engineers, officers and men ......... 686 
Artillery, Horse (European) officers “and 1 men. « 582 
» European Infantry oe 1,348 
n_ Native 3) 1,468 
Total Artillery .. oo 3,398 
Cavalry, Native Regular, officers and men 1,666 
” » Irregular ” 
Total Cavalry, 3,928 
Infantry, European, officers and men .. 
Native Regular, 
» Irregular ,, 
Total Infantry 33,684 
Veteran officers and men ... ane 
Medical establishment, Europeans and natives, and 
Warrant OffCETS ....s.s06 ceseesereceereeseeeteeserseees 336 
—_— 1,269 
Total Company’s troops..........s000 42,964 
Total Royal and Company’s troops...... 48,111 
Total European officers and men.. -- 10,633 
» Native c . 87,478 


48,111 


There are, besides, a Gujar&t provincial battalion, Gujarat Irregular Horse, 
Khandesh Bhfl corps, Kolhapur local corps, Rajpiitana field force, Sawant Waédf 
local corps, Kachh Irregular corps, S* Maratha Irregular Horse, Ratnagiri 
Rangers, and two police corps, making in all, according to Thornton’s Gazetteer, 
18,000 Irregulars. 


INDIAN NAVY. 


The Bombay Marine was organized shortly after the cession of the island in 
1661. In 1670 there were three men of war, of which the Revenge carried 22 
guns; and this vessel, in 1669, commanded by Captain Keigwin, beat off 40 
vessels of Sivaji's fleet, In 1749 Commodore James carried Lord Clive to the 
capture of Suwarndurg (Severndroog), and thence to Bengal. In 1810 the 
vessels of the Indian Navy assisted in the capture of the Isle of France; and Sir 
John Hayes, the Commodore, was eminently useful in the expedition against 
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Java. In the Chinese war, in 1842, the steam frigates of this Navy were at least 
as effective as those of Her Majesty. In the late war with Burmah, and in the 
expedition to Persia, the officers of the Indian Navy have taken the first place. 
There are now 24 steamers, of which three are of 1440 tons burden, carrying 
seven 68-pounders and two 32-pounders. There are also nine sailing vessels, of 
which the largest is 556 tons, 

The total number of officers is 229, of which the Commodore receives 2,500 
rupees a month, and eight captains 900 rupees and 800 rupees a month, according 
to the size of their vessels. There are also 16 commanders, with pay ranging | 
from 700 rupees to 500 rupees a month, 


4, OBJECTS OF INTEREST TO THE TRAVELLER. 


The most remarkable objects to be visited by the traveller in the Bombay 
Presidericy are the Oaves of Elephanta, Salsette, Karli, Nasik, and Bdgh. Next to 
these come the ruined city of Bijapur or Vijyapur (Beejapore), and that of Goa, the 
Jain Temples on Mount Abi, and the ruins at Palitina and Dwarka. For scenery, 
the Ghats at Khanddla and Méhdbaleshwar are not inferior to the Nilgiri Hills on 
the Madras side, and though less lofty, are equally rich in woods, and surpass 
them in the picturesque remains of ruined Forts, such as Pratdpgarh, the scene of 
Sivaji’s famous exploit, the slaughter of the Bijapur General, Afzal Khan. The 
Falis of Gokdk, in the S. Maratha country, are grand, and the traveller who goes 
to Goa may visit them by an inconsiderable extension of his tour. 

In gencral, the specimens of Hindi and Muhammadan architecture on this 
side of India are inferior to those of the Madras Presidency, such as the Pagodas 
of Tanjur, Shrirangam, ete., and the tombs of Golkonda. But the 4% Temples, 
for minute and delicate carving, are unique; and their romantic situation, on the 
crest of a lofty mountain, adds inexpressibly to the pleasure of visiting them. 
The Mosques, too, at Ahmaddbdd, and the maxsoleums of the ’ Adil Shahé princes 
of Vijyapur, are fine specimens of Muslim taste. In Sindh, the tombs of the 
Kaloras and Talpurs at Haidarabad, and the ruined city of Brahman&bad, well 
merit a visit. Scattered through Gujarat and Kathiawad are many beautiful 
ruins of Rajput fortresses. But perhaps the most peculiar structures in this part 
of India are the vast wells, with many flights of steps arched over to descend to 
them, forming great piles of building underground. 

The Hill Forts of Pratdpgarh, Purandhar, Sinkgarh, Sdtdrd, and Raigarh, in 
the Dakhan, and of Jémagarh in Kathiawad, may be taken as specimens of native 
fortresses, 

The best specimens of English Cantonments are those at Pdnah and Karachi, 
and Haidarabad in Sindh, where are the magnificent barracks erected by Sir C. 
Napier, built entirely of burnt brick, at a cost of £100,000, but so ill adapted to 
the climate that they are almost uninhabitable. 

The cotton fields of Gujarat and the S. Maratha country, the agates, the 
blood-stones, lapis lazult, chrystals, and carnelians of Khambayat, the déngie and 
enameled work of Thattha (Tatta) and Haidarabéd in Sindh, and the peart 
Jishery of Karachi, with the fine wool which passes through that port from 
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Makr&n, deserve the attention of those who desire information on the resources 
and natural products of this part of India. 

The Chief Public Works are the Great Indian Peninsular Ratlway, of which 
88} miles are open from Bombay to Wassind and from Kaly&n (Callian) to 
Kampulf, and 687 miles under construction. This Railway will be carried 8.E. 
to Solapur (Sholapore) and N.E. to Amrawatf (Oomrawuttee), the principal cotton 
depdt of Ber&r, and thence by a branch line to Nagpur and by the main line to 
Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), and so passing Rewah to a junction with the East India 
Railway at Mirzapur. The works at the Bhor Ghat, where is the ascent from 
the Konkan to the table land of the Dakhan, are on a gigantic scale, and are 
especially worthy of inspection. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central Indian 
Railway, to be carried in the direction indicated by the name, and the Sindh 
Railway from Karachi to Multan, are only commencing operations. 

The Great Water Works for the supply of Bombay at Veh&r, in the island of 
Salsette, deserve notice, and may be visited when the traveller goes to view the 
Salsette caves, which are in the immediate vicinity of the Valley of Veh&r. 


5. ARCHITECTURAL AND PICTURESQUE TOURS. 
BOMBAY TO THE CAVES OF SALSETTE, THE KHANDALA GHATS, KARL{ CAVES, 
CITIES OF PUNAH, SASWAR, JIsGRf, AND SATARA, AND RUINED CITY OF 
VfsYAPUR (BEEJAPORE), RETURNING BY SOLAPUR, AHMADNAGAR, AND 


wAsik. 720M. lj¥. 82 Days. 
DAYS. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. ue. ¥. Arr. Dep, 
Bombay to 
Thana (by rail) ....ssesseeee : 204 1 3 
Kaly&n (Callian) 5 33 2 3 4 
ne ey Coy xa { mo 4 4 
Khandéla 76 14 4 6 
Karli (Caves) 83 6% 6 7 
Wargiiw 94 72 7 7 
Panah ... 119 3 is 9 
Saswar (Palace) 136 4 9 10 
Jijari (famous Temple) 146 2 10 ll 
Nira Bridge ........... 160 4 aby 11 
Sataré (3 days’ visit to Méhabaleshwar Hills) 193 0 ll 15 
Pusasauli . seeeenseeesenseseeseseeees 219 2 16 16 
Phulshai (boundary of Sataré territory) 2472 16 17 
Jatt... 277 2 17 18 
Bijapur 307 2 18 20 
Solapur 3792 21 22 
Parinda (fine aeons: 435 0 28 24 
Ahmednagar (Fort and Tanks) 6117 24 26 
Sinddr veces 590 44 27-28 
Nasik (Caves and Temples) . 607 6 28 30 
Thanah (Tanna) 697 5 31 32 
Bombay .......00+ 720,12 32 


sf 
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BOMBAY TO GOA, DHARWAD, AND THE FALLS OF GOKAK, AND THENCE TO 
BELGANW AND VINGORLA, GOING TO GOA, AND RETURNING FROM VINGORLA 
BY WATER. 727M. 7}F. 27 Days. 
DAYS. 
PRINCIPAL PLACES. uM. OF. Arr. Dep. 
Bombay to 
Goa (touching at Ratnagiri and Vingorl: 


xcellent snipe 

233 0 5 8 
253 0 8 9 
263 6 9 9 
278 6 10 ll 
309 4 12 4 
343 44 145 
391 0 «16 16 
403 74 16 17 
43944 17 19 
512 74 21 22 
727 74 27 


Pundé ...... 
Khandapur river 
Chandawadi (shooting and hunting to be had here) 
Dandilli (excellent sport). 
Dharwad ... 
Padsh&hpur 
Gokak. 
Belgaiw. 
Vingorla. 
Bombay . 


BOMBAY TO THR TEMPLES oF ABG BY SGRAT, BHARUCH (BROACH), BARODA, 
AHMADARBAD, AND D{SA (DEESA), RETURNING BY PATAN (PUTTUN), KARR{ 
(KuRREE), AHMADABAD, KHEDA (KAIBA), AND KHAMBAYAT (CAMBAY). 
886m. 64F. 30 Days. 

DAYS, 
PRINCIPAL PLACES, uM. OF. Arr. Dep. 

Bombay to 

Strat (by steamer) 

Bhardch (Broach), (cotton port) 

Baroda (Court of a Maratha Prince) .. 

Ahmad&bad (Mosques and picturesque ruins), 


150 0 2 6 
190 0 5 7 
240 03 7 9 
309 54 10 12 


Maisana (excellent shooting) ..........00+. 353 64 12 13 
Disa (tiger and lion shooting and hog-hunting) 403 63 14 15 
Abu 453 04 15 7 


5020} 17 «18 
7 530 74 18 19 
Karri (Palace of Malhar Rao Holkar) 570 74 20 21 
Ahmadabad . 699 14 21 22 
Kheda. 6216} 22 22 
Khambfyat (Cambay), (Jain Temples) 656 64 23) (25 
Bombay (by boat)......... osteauvetetessee ie 886 6} 30 
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SECTION I. 


BOMBAY ISLAND. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The first European traveller who gives an account of the districts near Bombay 
is Odoricus, an Italian friar of the order of Minorites, who passed 28 days at 
Tanna or Th&nah, as he rightly spells it, where four of his Christian brethren 
suffered martyrdom. His narrative was published in Latin in 1330 a.v. by 

- William de Solanga. Thomas Stephens, of New College, Oxford, was the first 
Englishman who visited the Western coast of India. He reached Goa in October, 
1579, and in 1608 Pyrard de Laval mentions him as then Rector of a College in 
Salsette. A letter he wrote is printed in Hakluyt’s collection of voyages. In 
May, 1609, Captain Hawkins of the Hector reached Agra with a letter from King 
James to the Great Mughul. He returned to Europe vid _Khamb4yat (Cambay), 
where he embarked in an English ship on the 26th of January, 1612, On the 
26th of September, 1611, Sir Henry Middleton, with four ships, arrived at Sérat, 
where his crews had many skirmishes with the Portuguese. He was at last com- 
pelled to leave the place by the Governor of Khambayat. On the 28th of October, 
1812, the first founder of English commerce in this part of India, Capt. Best, 
commanding the Dragon and Hosiander, fought his way through the Portuguese 
armaments to Strat, where he established a factory under Canning, Aldworth, 
Wittington, and Kerridge. Next season, Captain Nicholas Downton, with four 
ships, defeated the Viceroy of Goa with a fleet of six large vessels and sixty 
smaller ones, and left a lasting impression of English valour on the minds of the 
natives. A regular factory, presided over by Kerridge, was now established at 
Stirat, called “the English House.” On the 24th of September, 1616, Sir Thos. 
Roe, Ambassador to the Emperor of DeJhi, reached Sarat, and having passed 
some time at the Court of Jah4ngfr, obtaincd leave to establish a factory at 
Bharuch (Broach), which, in 1688, was so flourishing that 55,000 pieces of cloth 
were sent to it in a single year from England. In 1623, Surat was visited by 
Pietro della Valle, surnamed I] Pellegrino, and in 1626 by Sir Thomas Herbert. 
In 1632 the Portuguese took possession of the island of Bombay. In 1636, the 
chief and factors of Sarat sent Gabriel Bougliton, surgeon of the Company’s 
ship Hopewell, to Shah Jahan, at Delhi, and having cured the Emperor's 
daughter, he obtained permission to trade throughout India. Procecding to 
Bengal, he cured a favorite mistress of the Nuwab, from whom he secured im- 
portant commercial privileges for his countrymen in that province. ‘Thus far the 
circumstances that prepared the way for the successful occupation of Bombay by 
the English have been explained. They had sent an expedition from Strat to 
wrest the island from the Portuguese so early as 1627, an expedition which failed 
from the death of the Dutch commander, Van Spenlt. In 1653, the President 
and Council of Strat drew the attention of the Directors to the desirableness 
of acquiring the island, and the next ycar the Directors represented the matter 
to Cromwell, 
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It was a subject of rejoicing then to the Company whon, in 1661, the island of 
Bombay was ceded by the Portuguese to England as part of the dower of the 
Infanta Catherina on her marriage with Charles II. On the 18th of September 
the Earl of Marlborough, with five ships, arrived in Bombay harbor to sec the 
cession carried out. The Portuguese, however, refused to surrender the island, 
and the Earl, after landing Sir Abraham Shipman and 400 men on the small 
island of Anjideva, 12 leagues to the S. of Goa, where most of them perished, 
sailed back to England, After Shipman’s death, Cook, the senior officer, suc- 
ceeded to the command, and the Portuguese ceded Bombay to him on his re- 
nouncing all claim to the neighbouring islands, and promising that the Portuguese 
should be exempt from all customs, that all deserters from the Portuguese terri- 
tory should be sent back, and that there should be no interference with the rites 
of the Roman Catholic religion. The English Government were displeased with 
these terms, and deposed Cook, who was succeeded by a Royalist, Sir Gervase 
Lucas, who landed at Bombay on the 5th of November, 1666. Sir Gervase died 
on the 21st of May, 1667, and Capt. Cary was then appointed Deputy-Governor. 
On the Ist of September, 1668, the ship Constantinople arrived at Surat with a 
copy of a royal charter bestowing Bombay on the Company, “in free and com- 
mon soccage, as of the manor of E. Greenwich, on payment of the annual rent 
of £10 in gold, on the 30th of September in each year.” On the 23rd of the 
same month the Royal Deputy-Governor Cary transferred the island to Captain 

- Young, a Deputy-Governor nominated by Sir George Oxenden, President of 
Strat. The garrison at this time consisted of 93 Englishmen and 192 French, 
Portuguese, or natives, divided into companies, of which the first was the nucleus 
of the Hon. Company’s first European regiment. On the 20th of February, 1673, 
a Dutch fleet, with 6000 troops on board, threatened to capture the island, but 
Aungier, the Governor, drew out his men, consisting of 300 English, “400 
topazes,” and 300 natives, armed with clubs, and so intimidated the enemy that 
they sailed off. A large chalice and cover, which this Gerald Aungier presented 
to the St. Thomas’ Church in Bombay, are still preserved. ey bear the 
following inscription :— 

HUNC CALICEM 
RUCHARISTR SACRUM BSSE 
VOLUIT 
HONORABILIS GERALDUS 
AUNGIERUS, INSULE BOMBAIR 
GUBERNATOR, AC PRO REBUS HONORABILIS 
ANGLORUM SOCIETATIS INDIJB 
ORIRZNTALIBUS MERCATORUM AGENTIUM PRAISES, 
IULUSTRIE 
ARA CHRISTINA 
ANNO 1675, 


In 1681 a Mr Smith was sent from England to establish a Mint on a salary 
of £60 per annum. 

Two Courts of Judicature had been established in 1670; the higher, a Court 
of Appeal, presided over by the Deputy-Governor and Council. At this time the 
climate of Bombay was so hostile to the English constitution, that, between 
October, 1675, and February, 1676, Mr. Gyfford, the Deputy-Governor, Bake, 
the Surveyor-General, and 100 English soldiers, perished, The commerce of the 
Port, however, went on rapidly increasing, and in 1684 the Company sent out 
the first cotton screw. Three years before this Captain Keigwin had confined 
the Governor, and proclaimed the Company’s rule at an end. This revolt con- 
tinued till the 19th Nov., 1684, when Keigwin surrendered the island to Sir 
Thomas Grantham, sent out by the King, and by him it was made over to Com- 
missioners sent by the Company's President at Srat. 

With 1687 commenced a new epoch in the history of the Bombay Govern- 
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ment. In that year the settlement was made superior to all the other Com- 
pany's settlements in the East, and the Government was styled a Regency, and a 
ody guard of 50 grenadicrs assigned to the Governon, Sir John Child, brother to 
Sir Josiah Child, Chairman of the Court of Directors. Child left Strat with his 
Council on the 2nd of May, 1687, and fixed his residence at Bombay, leaving an 
Agent at Strat. But his rule was of short duration, for, having committed man 
gressions upon the natives at Strat, and in particular having made himself 
obnoxious to Yakut Khan, the Sidi, or African Admiral of Aurangzib, that 
officer, on the 14th of February, 1689, landed in Bombay with an army of 26,000 
men, and soon got possession of the whole island, with the exception of the Fort, 
or Castle, as it was then styled. Establishing his head quarters at Mazagaon, 
the Sfdi erected batteries on Dongarf Hill, and one within 200 yards of the Fort. 
After a short resistance, Sir J. Child was obliged to submit to hard contin 
one of which was that he should leave India within nine months. On the 22n 
of June, 1690, the Sidf departed from Bombay, having first burned the fort at 
Mazagaon. On the same day William and Mary were proclaimed in Bombay King 
and Queen of England. The sequel to this war was a pestilence, by which in four 
months the English garrison was reduced to only 36 soldiers, and the Company lost 
£416,000 by the contest. Sir J. Child died on the 4th of February, while the 
negotiations with Aurangzib were pending. From this time to the end of that 
century the Company’s affairs continued in a very depressed state, and in 1696 
received a further blow from the French, who in that year captured four East 
Indiamen. 

In April, 1699, the Shrewsbury galley arrived at Strat with the intelligence 
that a new Company had been established by Act of Parliament, and on the 11th 
of January, 1700, Sir Nicholas Waite, President for the new Company, landed in 
Bombay. From this time ensued a series of undignified squabbles and mis- 
chievous intrigues between the chiefs of the two Companies, who were played off 
by the native authorities one against another. Nor were these contests dimin- 
ished, but rather increased, by the presence of an ambassador from England to 
the court of the Emperor. As ambassador, Sir William Norris was superior in 
rank both to Sir N. Waite, and to Sir John Gayer, the Governor for the old 
Company; but he was unable to effect much against their influence, At last Sir 
J. Gayer was seized by the Governor of Surat at the instigation of Sir N. Waite, 
and confined with a number of others, in all 109 persons, in the Factory, where 
they remained in duresse for three years. On the 28th of April, 1701, Sir W. 
Norris had an interview with Aurangzfb, at Panfla, was graciously received, 
and obtained the grants he applied for; but, refusing to guarantee the safety of 
the coast from the Malabar pirates, and having imprudently offended Ghaz{di Khan, 
the Minister, he finally failed in his negotiations, and died on his way home. His 
embassy was a magnificent one, and the Rresents he carried were very costly; but 
he was thwarted by the intrigues of Sir N. Waite and his own ignorance of the 
native character. In the meantime, the English Company of which Waite was 
the representative disapproved of his violent proceedings, and soon afterwards 
made overtures to the London, or old, Company for an union, which was agreed 
upon on the 27th of April, 1702, At this time the affiliated Factories of Stirat, 
Bharuch, Ahmad4bad, Agra, and Lakhnau (Lucknow), and, in Malabér, the Forts 
and Factories of Karwar, Tellicheri, Anjutenga (Anjengo), and Kolikod (Calicut), 
and the Factories of Gombran, Shirfz, and Isfah&n, were under Bombay. This 
union, however, was for some years little more than nominal, and it was not till 
the publication of Lord Godolphin’s famous award on the 29th of September, 
1708, that the two companies were thoroughly amalgamated under the name of 
the “United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.” 

From this time eine became a distinct Presidency, with a Governor, at 
first called General, and a Council of its own. At the same time an important 
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change took place in the shipping. The trade was now carried on in hired or 
chartered vessels, not, as formerly, in ships of the Company’s own build and 
ownership, and a steady increase of revenue set in. It was not, however, till the 
accession of Mr. Richard Bourchier as Governor, on the 17th of November, 1750, 
that any very material extension of political power took place. But from that 
time a more intimate intercourse commenced between the Maratha Government 
and that of Bombay. A league was formed to destroy the power of TulAji 
Angria, a pirate chief who was in possession of Suwarndurg, Vijyadurg (iia 
droog), and other strong forts. On the 2nd of April, 1755, Commodore James, 
with a small ficet belonging to the Company, attacked Suwarndurg, and by noon 
of the fourth day was in possession of the four distinct forts of which it consisted. 
Shortly after Lieut.-Colonel Clive arrived from England at Bombay with a large 
force of soldicrs, and he and Admiral Watson, in conjunction with the Peshw& 
Balaji Baji Réo’s troops, but with very slight aid from them, on the 13th of 
February, 1756, captured Vijyadurg, or Gheriah, as it was also called, and made 
Angria and his whole family prisoners. Angria was given over to the Marathas, 
and. confined by them in the fort of Wandan, near Satar4, and afterwards in that 
of Sholapur, where he died. On the 12th of October, 1756, by a treaty concluded 
with Balaji Baji Rao Peshw&, the sovereignty of the Bankot (Bancoot) river, 
with ten villages, was ceded to the Bombay Government. In 1759, the troops of 
that Presidency took possession of Sirat Castle. By the famous battle of Panipat, 
on the 7th of January, 1761, the Marftha power was,much broken, and the 
English were not slow to avail themselves of the fact to push their fortunes on the 
W. coast. In that year they entered into negotiations with Raghun&th Rao, the 
Mar&tha Regent, to obtain the cession of Salsette, but in the end failed. They 
rained, however, some commercial advantages. On the Ist of April, 1772, the 
Gourt of Directors appointed Mr. Thomas Mostyn the first resident envoy at the 
Peshw4’s Court at Panah; and on the 18th of November, in the following year, 
the Bombay troops captured Bharuch (Broach) on the very day that the Peshwa 
Ma&h&deo Rio died. The year 1774 was marked by the conquest of Thanah and 
the whole island of Salsette, which was attacked by the Bombay troops on the 
20th of December, and entirely reduced before New Year’s day, 1775. On March 
the 6th of that year a treaty was entered into between the Bombay Government 
and Raghunath, by which the latter ceded in perpetuity to the Company Bassein 
with its dependencies, the island of Salsette and other islands adjacent, the dis- 
tricts of Jambhusir and other valuable districts in Gujarat. This treaty was 
afterwards disallowed by the Bengal Government, but the substantive power of 
that of Bombay must be dated from it. Some account of the subsequent opera- 
tions of their forces will be found in the Preliminary Information of the different 
Divisions, and here the historical sketch of Bombay Island itself may fitly close. 


Castes—EmPLoyMENTS oF THE NATIVES. 


The two castes which peculiarly deserve mention under the head of Bombay 
Island are the Parsis and the Bhuras or Bohrahs (Borahs), both remarkable for 
their extraordinary commercial activity and intelligence at present, and for a 
singular and romantic history in former ages. 

According to the Kiggah-i Sanjdn, as translated by Lieut. E. B. Eastwick in 
the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society for April, 1842, the ancient books of the 
Fire-Worshippers were destroyed by Alexander the Great, and, for 300 years after 
his time, their sect was grievously oppressed. Ardeshir Babeg&n, who flourished 
in a.p. 229-243, restored Fire-Worship. After this reign the Fire-Worshippers 
were again persecuted until the accession of Shahpur, of which name there were 
three kings, the 2nd, 9th, and 11th of the Sassanides. It does not appear to which 
of these three reference is made; but one of the three greatly upheld the fol- 
lowers of Zartasht. After the defeat of Yezdajird ‘the Fire- Worshippers migrated 
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to Hurmaz (the island of Ormuz), where they remained 15 years, and, being 
warned by their ancient prophecies, then fled thence to Hinddstin. They 
anchored at Dib or Diva, an island a little to the S.W. of the peninsula of 
K&thiawéd. There they disembarked, and resided 19 years, and then migrated 
to Sanjan, 24 miles S. of Dam4&n, and five miles inland. Daman is 101 miles 
N. of Bombay and about 30 miles S. from Surat. The neighbouring chief was 
Rani Jadi or Jayadeva, a feudatory of the Rajpat King of Champanir, who 
granted an asylum to the fugitives on condition that they explained their faith, 
adopted the language of Hind in place of that of Persia, assimilated the dress of 
their women to that of India, laid aside their arms and armour, and agreed that 
their marriage ‘processions should be at night. They told the Raja that they 
worshipped Yazdan, and revered the moon and sun, the cow, and water and fire ; 
that they wore as a sacred cincture a belt of 72 threads (called the Kustf); that 
their women at certain periods forbore to look on the sun, the moon, and water, 
and kept at a distance from water and fire; and that they had various other 
observances, which will be found in Dr. Wilson’s “ Zhe Doctrine of Jehovah 
addressed to the Parsis.’ They then took up their abode in the Raja’s terri- 
tory, and called their place of residence Sanjan. Three hundred years passed 
away, and though the Fiire- Worshippers held their head-quarters at Sanjan, many 
of them were dispersed throughout Gujarat. Some went to Nausarf, some to 
Bankanfr, some to Bharuch, others to Baryao, others to Anklisar, and others 
again to Khambfyat. Five hundred years after the settlement at Sanjan had 
been founded the Muslims conquered Champanfr, and Mahmid Shah Begada 
began to reign there, and sent Alif Khan to conquer Sanjan. This leader was 
defeated by the HindG Raja, chiefly through the aid of the Fire-Worshippers, 
under their chief Ardashir. In a second action, Mahmid Sh&h’s army was 
victorious, and Ardashir and the R4j4 were slain. For twelve years after this the 
settlement of Sanjan lay waste, and the Fire- Worshippers then moved to Bansda 
or Bansadah, and not many years afterwards to Nausari, whence they migrated 
to Bombay and other places. The Keggah-i Sanjan was written in 1599 a.v. 

Those who wish to have a complete insight into the faith of the Parsis may 
consult Dr. Wilson’s work, The Piirsi Religion, published at Bombay in 1843, 
which contains also a translation, by E. B. Eastwick. of the Zartasht Namah, or 
History of Zoroaster. 

The Parsis acknowledge one Omnipresent, All-creative, Omniscient, and In- 
visible God, but affirm that beholding his works is equivalent to beholding him- 
self. The corollary of this is that they worship the sun and the elements as the 
index of Deity. A traveller on arriving in Bombey will soon remark the strings of 
Parsis standing on the sea-shore at dawn worshipping the rising sun. There 
they range themselves, supported sometimes on one leg, and rapidly reciting 
prayers, of the meaning of which they are entirely ignorant. They believe in two 
principles, the good Hormazd and the evil Ahriman, who are the cause of man’s 
good and evil actions, and of all other good and evil things. They are demon- 
ologists, and entertain absurd notions about the possession of men’s bodies by 
devils and the mode of expelling them. Thus “the cursed devil Nasush, who 
comes from the North, and is frightened away by the white dog with four white 
eyes and yellow ears,” is to be expelled by ablutions, which drive him in the 
shape of a fly from the crown of the head, the eye-brows, the back of the head, 
the ears, nose, mouth, chin, right and left feet in succession. In point of fact the 
things worshipped by the Parsis will be found to differ but little from the deities 
enumerated in the Vedas. The five elements—the wind, the sun and moon and 
stars, the ocean and rivers, the mountains, the Hom and its juice Perahom, are all 
revered and adored. 

Amongst the most singular of their notions are those they entertain about the 
‘wad. A human corpse, or that of a dog, is unclean beyond all other things. He 
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who eats of either can never be purified, and is condemned to hell. The rules 
about the escape of marrow from the bones of such a corpse are incredibly absurd, 
and are more like the ravings of insanity than the doctrines of intelligent men. 
“ He that suffers the escape of marrow of the size of a whole body of a dead dog 
or man must undergo 1,000 stripes.” In the following precept we have the 
origin of the temples of silence :—‘“ Dead bodies are to be carried on a bier of 
iron, stone, or lead to a high place, whcre they may be devoured by dogs or 
birds. If it be impossible to find a place where they may be so devoured, they 
are to be exposed on a bed to the sun on a high situation.” 

Inthe 16th Fargard of the Vandidéd there are some monstrous absurdities about 
the offender who strikes a water-dog. He is to suffer 10,000 stripes; to carr 
20,000 bundles of wood to the sacred fire; to kill 10,000 creeping reptiles an 
10,000 that resemble a dog in form; 10,000 turtles, frogs, ants and flies. Yet, 
notwithstanding the idiotic folly of their sacred books and rites, the Parsis are an 
eminently practical and sensible people. Like the Quakers, they support their 
poor by subscriptions among themselves, and no Pars{ is ever seen begging. An 
amusing description of a visit to one of their temples of silence, extracted from the 
Autobiography of Lutfullah, will be found under the head of Strat. 

The Bohrahs.—According to a paper by that illustrious scholar, H. T. Cole- 
brooke, published in vol. vii. of the Asiatic Researches, the Bohrahs are natives of 
Gujarat converted to Islam about 5} centuries ago. The said high authorit; 
affirms that the Bohrahs are distinct from the Ism4’jliyahs, so called from Ism4’il, 
eldest son and nominated successor of Imam J&far S&dik, which Iema’il was put 
aside by his younger brother; Misa. The Ismf’iliyahs, therefore, deny the 
legality of the succession of the last six Imams, and herein are said to differ from 
the Bohrahs, who are orthodox as regards the Imams. Nuru’llah of Shustar 
states that the Bohrahs reside chiefly near Ahmadabad and its environs, and that 
they were first converted by Mulla ’Ali, ‘‘whose tomb is still seen at the city of 
Khambayat.” _ Bohrah signifies “merchant” in the dialect of Gujarat, and this 
sect transmit a fifth of their gains to the Saiyads of Madinah, and pay eleemosy- 
nary contributions to the chief of their learned men, who distributes the alms 
among the poor. 

ore recent inquiries seem to show that the Bohrahs are really of the sect of 
Isma’fliyahs, as they at the present day do undoubtedly reverence Saiyad 
Muhammad Husain, or, as he is more usually called, ’Agh&é Khan Muhulatt, 
who is a lineal descendant of Hasan Sabah, the Prince of the Assassins, or Old 
Man of the Mountains, so well known to us by the records of the Crusades. This 
Hasan Sabah was chief of Persian ’Irak, a mountainous country, and hence his 
name of Old Man of the Mountains. He got possession of the Fort of Almaut 
in 1090 a.p., and died 1124 a.p. Afterwards his sect were much destroyed by 
the Kings of Persia, and, according to some accounts, annihilated; but even in 
the present day, ’Agh& Khan has been powerful enough to contend with the 
Shh of Persia, and imperil his throne. The Bobrahs apparently adore him, and 
when they come into his presence creep on the ground before him in the most 
abject posture. The tribe are remarkably given to commerce, 
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ROUTE 1. 
LONDON TO BOMBAY. 
Lonpon to Bomsay.--The journey 
from England to Bombay occupies about 
30 days.—See Introduction. 


BOMBAY.—Hotels—Principal Sights 
—The Fort—The Town Hall—The 
Mint—The Cathedral—The Docks— 
Government House at Malabar Point 
—The Great Bazdrs — Government 
House at Purell—Botanical Garden— 
The Elphinstone Institution — The 
Grant College. 


Bombay, written by the natives Mambé, 
and sometimes Bambe, has its name, no 
doubt, from a temple to the goddess 
Mambi; or, according to Anderson, 
Mamba, which word Tod thinks a cor- 
ruption of mdmd or amma and amba, 
“mother,”* In the Madras territory, 
very many names of places are traceable 
to this word, and an old temple dedi- 
cated to this particular goddess, Mamba 
Devi, stood about a century ago on what 
is now called the esplanade at Bombay. 
It was pulled down at that period, and 
rebuilt near the Bhendf Bazar, on the 
right hand side as you enter from the 
Fort, having the temple of Bholeshwar 
(“Lord of the Simple,” a title of Shiva), 
also of some antiquity, opposite on the 
left. Some have supposed that “ Bom- 
bay” is a corruption of the Portuguese 
words Buon Bahia, “ good haven ;” but 
the name dates from a time anterior to 
the arrival of the Portuguese in India. 
That people first occupied the island of 
Bombay in 1632, and it is scarcely 
likely that, as they had then held for 
22 years the harbor of Goa, which 


* The Maratha name of Bombay is Mumbat, 
This, according to the best Maratha linguists, 
is from Mahtmd, “Great Mother,” a title of 
Devt, atill traceable in the name of Afahim, a 
town lying on the N. of Bombay, and on the 
same island with it. 


Tavernier calls ‘“‘one of the finest of 
the world,”* and which was at least 
equal to the requirements of the small 
vessels which then formed their navy, 
and as, too, they had made it the capital 
of their dominions, they should have 
distinguished a new acquisition by the 
title of “ Buon Bahia.” 

It must be acknowledged, however, that 
whether the Portuguese so designated 
Bombay or not, it well deserves the title 
of “ Fair haven.” A somewhat narrow 
entrance renders it more difficult of ap- 
proach to an enemy; the harbor is 
capacious enough to shelter any number 
of vessels, and the island of Bombay 
subtends it in such a manner as to 
lessen the fury of the sea in that direc- 
tion. The scenery, too, is amongst the 
most beautiful in the world. To the E. 
arise the Gh&ts, and intermediate hills 
of nearly equal height, their sides belted 
with rich jungle, their summits broken 
into fantastic shapes, often wreathed 
with clouds, and here and there crowned 
with ancient fortresses, which were 
strong before the European invader 
set foot in the land. Writers have 
justly been unanimous in eulogising 
the many natural advantages of the 

eat port of W. India. It must not, 
hawernrs be overlooked that Bombay is 
at present weak against invasion, e 
Fort is, in parts, so crowded with dwel- 
ling-houses, that it is impossible it 
could make a long defence; and, even 
if it could, an enemy would not be 
called upon to waste time over it. There 
are seasons when steamers. could lie off 
shore in great safety, without entering 
the harbor at all, and debark troops on 
the N. part of the island. The narrow- 
ness of the entrance to the port has also 
its disadvantages. Many fearful ship- 


* A bar is how accumulating at the mouth, 
and large vessels cannot enter. 
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wrecks have occurred off the Light-house 
Prong, when ships have tried to enter 
in stormy weather. Back Bay, which a 
modern writer regards with satisfaction 
as “in war a tempting and dangerous 
lure to threatening invaders,” causes 
during the far longer intervals of peace, 
much loss of life and cargo. The 
island of Bombay itself is deficient in 
water (though in some places, especially 
Girgaon, and also Mahim, the wells 
never fail, and, according to one autho- 
rity, the esplanade has been called a 
covered tank, and every well yet dug in 
¥ has been rapidly filled), and is quite 

lependent on the main land for supplies.* 
Forbes, speaking of his time (1770) 
says, ‘‘so circumscribed, so rocky, and 
so unequal is the surface of Bombay 
itself, that it only produces a sutticiency 
of grain in one year, to supply its popu- 
lation for six Yreeks.” [he vast in- 
crease of population since his time must 
now limit the supply to a still shorter 
Beriod nor in a military point of view 

oes the railroad communication, which 
could so easily be cut off, altogether 
remove the danger of famine, if the 
command of the sea were, through any 
cause, transferred totheenemy. Lastly, 
Bombay harbor is subject to occasional 
hurricanes, as in 1837, and again in 
October, 1854, which do unutterable 
mischief, and often cast large vessels 
high and dry on the shore. Ina mili- 
tary point of view Kar&chi, could the 
bar be removed and the harbor deepened, 
would outweigh Bombay in importance; 
and if natural advantages alone are 


* Whonever the fall of rain during the mon- 
soon is less than 80 inches—and the average 
fall tor $3 years has been only 76'8 inches, 
Bombay is compelled in April and May to 
draw largely upon the mainland. Kolaba is 
generally dependent on the wellsof the espla- 
nade; and the villages on the E. coast sutfer 
tauch from drongh. But the construction 
of magnificent wate.works at Vehar in the 
island of Salsette, 14} miles from the Fort of 
Bombay, will in @ «reat measure remove all 
these vile, In the hills round Vebar, a 
rivulet has its source, which drains 13 square 
miles of country, By damming this stream a 
lake is formed, Which has been computed to 
contain 157,100,000 cubic feet of water. The 
basin of Vebar is inclosed on all sides by hills, 
of which those on the N. and W. are very 
lofty, precipitous, and well wooded. The 
neighbourhood affords excellent shooting, 
and the vicinity ot the caves renders it amost 
interesting spot for the traveller ta halt at. 
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considered, Goa, with the neighbouring 
port of Mamagion, perhaps claims the 
first place amongst the ports of W. 
India, For it must be particularly 
noted, that from Karachi to Cape Ko- 
morin all the inlets, with the exception 
of Gheriah, Mamagion, and Bombay, 
are inaccessible during the 5.W, mon- 
soon, as the entrance to all of them 
faces the N.; and at Bombay, though 
the direction of the entrance is favor- 
able, there is danger of the swell, during 
the monsoon, forcing vessels on the 
rocks off the Light-house Prong. 
Bombay is situate in lat. 18° 57’, 
long. 72? 52’. It is one of a group of 
islands (perhaps that called Heptanesia 
by Arrian) of which the following are 
the principal, proceeding from N. to S.: 
1. Bassin; 2. Dravi; 3. Versova; 4. 
Salsette; 5. Trombay, in which the 
hill called the Neat’s Tongue, 900 feet 
high, is a conspicuous mark ; 6. Bom- 
bay; 7. Old Woman’s Island; 8. Ko- 
laba; 9. Elephanta; 10. Butcher's 
Island; 11. Gibbet Island; 12. Ka- 
ranja, The island is in shape a trape- 
zoid, with a side six miles long towards 
the sea, and a longer side of eleven 
miles parallel to the mainland. Its 
area is about 16 square miles according to 
P. Anderson, 18 according to ‘Thornton, 
and 21 according to Buist (Transactions 
Bombay Geographical Society, vol. X., 
art. 4). It has not a striking appear- 
ance on approaching it from the sea, as 
its highest point, Malabar Hill, is but 
190 feet above the level of the ocean. 
The sides are formed by two ridges of 
trappean rock. i.e. from Malabar Point 
to Worli (Wade or Wadali, “the 
village of the wad, i-e., Indian fig) on 
the W. sidc, and from the Fort to Sion 
(Shivagad) Hill on the E, between 
which is a level plain, about two miles 
wide, part of which is called the Flats, 
and which is all of lagune formation, 
with a few patches of littoral concrete. 
The greatest breadth of the island does 
not exceed three Ave according to Buist) 
miles. The broadest part is from Maza- 
gon to the temple of Maha Lakshmf, at 
Breach Candy. There can be no doubt 
that Bombay, within the last few cen- 
turies, formed a) group of small islets. 
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Freyer, in 1680, speaks of Mahim as 
a separate island. He says, “in the 
middle, between Parell and Mayem 
(Mahim), Seeam (Sion) and Bombaim, 
is a hollow, wherein is received a branch 
of the sea, running out at three several 
places, which drowns 40,000 acres of 
good land; athwart which from Parell 
to Mayem, are the ruins of a stone 
causeway made by Pennances.” The 
places where the sea entered are,— 
1. Between Riva Fort and Mahim; 2. 
Between Worli and Mahim Woods; 3. 
Between Breach Candy and Lovegrove. 
Between Belvedere* and Nauroji Hill, 
the sea, which entered at the three 
places just mentioned, most probably 
dout. At its N. extremity, Bom- 

y island is joined to that of Salsette 
by Sion causeway, and the Railway 
parallel to it, and by Lady Jamshidjfs 
causeway to Bandora. A causeway from 
Mahim Fort at the N.W. extremity, is 
continued eastward past Riva Fort to 
Sion. Proceeding 8., Mahim Woods 
extend about two miles on the W., and 
very large and productive Salt Pans 
run parallel, and to the same distance 
on the E. coast, ssrotehing from Sion to 
Sewrf (Shivadi, “the Little Fort of 
Shiva,” opposed to Shivagad, above-men- 
tioned, “the Large Fort of Shiva’’) Fort. 
In the space between are the villages of 
Matunga, formerly ths head-quarters of 
the Bombay Artillery, Vadala (‘grove 
of the vad, or Indian fi wu and some 
others. Inthe next p lel, proceeding 
S., is Worli Hill, aridge about two miles 
in length, with Worli Fort on the N. 
extremity, a very sharp projecting pro- 
montory. This ridge occupies the W. 
coast, and on the E. is Parell Hill and 
village with Government House, Lowji 
(Lavaji, from Lava, a HindG name: 
some Parsis having HindG names) 
Castle, and the Botanical Gardens, Be- 
tween is the low tract called the Flats, 
which may be described as bounded on 
the N. by Worli sluices, Phipps’ Ort + to 
the E., and Bycullah Club to the 8S. In 


* Formerly the residence of the Hon. Daniel 
ber of Council, the husband of 
Eliza.” 

+ This word Ort is probably a corruption of 
hortus, “ garden.” 
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the next parallel, we have Breach Candy 
Hill to the W., and Mazagfon to the 
E., with the Flats, the Race-course, and 
Bycullah between them. The ridge 
led Malabar Hill, about two and a 
half miles in length, with Government 
House and V4lukeshwar at its 8. ex- 
tremity, now occupies the W. Back 
Bay indents on the 8. into the island 
to about half-way along the eastern foot 
of this ridge; and parallel with the N. 
half of the ridge is the native town of 
Bombay, the principal divisions of which 
are K6matipura to the N.; Gi 
(perhaps Girdg4on, “ environs,” or more 
probably Gidhginw, “village of the 
vultures”) to the S.; and Bhendi Bazér 
to the E. The Marine Lines and the 
Esplanade follow, and S.E. of these, 
the Fort, crowded with buildings, and 
with a dense population of Pérsis in the 
N. quarter. ie Mint, the Town Hall, 
Barracks, Cathedral (St. Thomas’), and 
Custom House are in the Fort to the E., 
near the Castle; and 8. of the Castle, 
and also on the E. side of the Fort, 
are the Courts of Justice and Docks, 


and the Jetty, called (perhaps from 
its being to the E.) the Apollo Ban- 
dar.* Two small islands form a 


sort of tail tothe S. The nearest of 
these is Old Woman’s Ieland, joined by 
a road_at low water, and by a ferry at 
high tide. S. of all is the island of 
Kolaba (Colaba), now joined to the 
main island: by a causeway, with bar- 
racks for a Queen’s Regiment on the N. 
part of it, a road passing through the 
centre, and at the 8. extremity, on the 
W. a Lunatic Asylum and a Burial 
Ground, and on the E, an Observatory 
and a Lighthouse. 

Hotels. — There are five hotels at 
Bombay. Hope Hall, in the pleasant 
district of Mazag&on {perhe s Mahesh- 

‘fon, “the village of the demon Ma- 

esh,” or simply “buffalo village,” 
or more probably Mdsdgdnw, corrupted 
to Majagdnw, “ fish-village”) may be 
well recommended. The daily expense 
for one person, dining at the Table 


* Acoording to some, the name is a corrup- 
tion of Faliodr, from an old native village, 80 
called. It is intended to re-name this Jetty, 
and call it “ Wellington Pier.” 
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d’Héte, may be reckoned at five rupees 
a day (including rooms). Separate 
banglas are also to be had. ‘The dis- 
tance from the landing-place at the 
Apollo Bandar is about three miles. 
The other hotels are the British Hotel, 
Apollo-street; Barnes’ English Hotel, 
Military-square ; Prince Albert’s Hotel, 
Esplanade; Wellesley Hotel, Chinch 
Bandar, and the Adelphi, recently 
established at Bycullah, in the house 
which used to called Clair Hall. 
Three of these are in the Fort, and 
close to the landing-place. This is, so 
far, a convenience ; but, on the other 
hand, the air is more confined, and it is 
far hotter in the Fort, and when cholera 
or other epidemics are prevalent, de- 
cidedly less healthy and safe. By a 
recent order, it is not allowed to erect 
temporary bang)4s on the Esplanade, or 
to pitch tents there. To those who can 
obtain election at the Club, or who 
have friends willing to receive them, 
there will be no troubles to encounter. 
‘The Railway Terminus is close to the 
Bazar, or N. Gate of the Fort, and the 
fare to Bycullah, where the Club is, is 
only six Gnas for a first class ticket, 
The Club is conducted on much the 
same terms as that at Madras (See 
Madras Club). It is, perhaps, rather 
more expensive. The charge for land- 
ing is from one to two rupees. Palan- 
quins, with four bearers, are hired for 
14 rupee per day. Officers in the army 
have to report themselves immediately 
at the ‘own Major's office; and every 
traveller, after locating himself, will do 
well to notify his place of residence at 
the Post-office. 

Principal Sights. — The sights of 
Bombay, if the trayellér confines him- 
sclf to the island itself, are soon ex- 
hausted. They may be enumerated as 
follows:—1. The Fort, including the 
‘fown Hall, where is also the library 
of the Asiatic Society, the Mint, the 
Cathedral, and the Custom-house. 2. 
The Docks, Cotton Screws, and manu- 
factory of Bombay Inlaid Work. 3. The 
Governor’s House at Malabar Point, 
the Tank of Vaélukeshwar, the Parsi 
‘Lowers of Silence, and the Temple of 
Maha Lakshmi at Breach Candy. 4. 
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The houses and gardens of the Lowjf 
family and of Sir Jamshidjf Jijibh4i, 
Government House at Pare, and the 
adjoining Botanical Gardens. 6. The 
Elphinstone Institution and Grant 
Medical College, with the Jamshidjf 
Hospital to the E., and the Jamshid)i 
Obstetric Hospital to the N. The Mis- 
sionary Institutions, all of which have 
neat and commodious buildings, may 
also be visited. There is also tor those 
who are curious in such matters the 
Brute Hospital, now the largest of the 
kind in India. The places may be con- 
veniently visited as here grouped. 

1, The Fort.—The Fort of Bombay 
is about one mile long, and not more 
than one-third of a mile in width, where 
broadest. Its length is from N.N.E. 
to S.S.W., and Fort George, so called 
in honor of George III., is at the N. 
extremity. The old Castle stands about 
the ceutre of the fortifications, and on 
the sea-side. On the land side a long 
semicircular line of fortification extends 
from Fort George, to a point about as 
far S. of the Castle as Fort George is 
distant from the Castle to the N. ‘The 
unusual straightness of this line of 
fortitication is, of course, a disadvantage ; 
but the line is, to @ considerable extent, 
commanded by a plunging fire from the 
guns of Fort George. ‘The ditch is 

leep at Fort George, and would there 
be a formidable obstacle to an enemy. 
The oldest part of the fortifications is 
the Castle, which was probably com- 
menced by the Portuguese not long 
after the cession of the island to that 
nation in 1530, by Raja Bhim, or, ac- 
cording to Hamilton, “a chief residing 
at Thanah.” - ‘The marks of the cannon 
balls fired at this fortress by the Sidi, or 
Mighnl admiral, when he besieged it 
in 1690, may still be seen. Fryer, who 
travelled from 1672-1681, says that 
when Cooke landed in Bombay, in 
1664, “he found a pretty well seated, 
but ill-fortified Aouse; four brass guns 
being the whole defence of the island, 
unless a few chambers, housed in small 
towers, convenient places to scour the 
Malabars, who were accustomed to seize 
cattle, and depopulate whole villages by 
their outrages. About the house was a 
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delicate garden, voiced to be the plea- 
santest in India; intended rather for 
wanton dalliance, love’s artillery, than 
to make resistance against an dnvadling 
foe.” Fryer adds, that on his arrival, 
“ bowers dedicated to ease were turned 
into bold ramparts. Within the fort 
were mounted 120 pieces of ordnance, 
and in other convenient stands 20 more.” 

This account would lead us to suppose 
that the Portuguese had done little or 
nothing to fortify the place. The 
English proceeded more vigorously to 
work, and by 1683 the Company had 
expended no less a sum than £300,000 
on fortifications and improvements! The 
ditch dates from 1739, when the prin- 
cipal merchants subscribed 30,000 ru- 

ees towards the expense of that work, 
induced, probably, by their apprehen- 
sion of an attack from the Movathas, 
The works of Fort George itself, and 
the whole plan as now completed, are 
not older than 1760, when Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Chief Engineer in Bengal, 
was sent round to Bombay to make the 
place as strong as possible. Fort George 
is provided with bomb proofs, covered 
ways, magazines, ete., and is entirely 
free from all private domiciles; but 
there is an extensive range of barracks, 
and great part of the ground within the 
Old Fort is built over, which, of course, 
is highly objectionable in a military 
point of view. So early as 1739, the 
Government issued an order that a space, 
to the extent of 400 yards, in front of the 
walls should be kept clear of buildings 
and plantationg; and this space was 
afterwards extended to 600 yards, and 
again to 800 yards in 1803, after the 
great fire; and, by a late order, not 
evon temporary buildings may be erected 
on this open space, now called the 
Esplanade. Hamilton represents the 
Fort in his time, as “towards the sca 
extremely strong, but on the land side 
not offering the same resistance ; and, to 
an cnemy landed, and capable of making 
regular sppronehesy it must soon sur- 
render.” ‘This description may be now 
directly reversed, as the Fort is strong 
landwards, and weak, nay comparatively 
detenceless, towards the sea. It is true 
thft the whole of the sea-face would be 
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formidable, provided the works were 
properly constructed. But, at present, 
there is a space of about 100 yards be- 
tween the Redan near Fort St. Geor; 
and the eremailliere works adjoining the 
Castle, where there is no rampart or 
battery whatever, but simply a sea-wall. 
Further, in the Castle itself there is no 
rembart or parapet of the adequate 
thickness, Adjoining the Castle to the 
S. is the Hornby battery, mounting 
upwards of 20 guns. Next to this is 
the Mandavf or Custom House Bandar 
battery, and, with a small interval, the 
three batteries on the Dock Pier Heads, 
surmounted on the right by the Dock- 
yard Bastion. But in all these batteries 
the revetment is constructed of such 
small stones, that the concussion of the 
heavy guns now used in defence would 
of itself be sufficient to crack, and per- 
haps throw down, the works. And were 
the ramparts of brick or earth, the 
enemy’s shot would bury themselves, or 
were they of large blocks of stone, 
would bound off, as they did at the sie; 
of Gheriah, in 1756, from the vast blocks 
of laterite which form the facing of that 
fortress. But the splinters alone, which 
would be caused by the enemy’s fire on 
the defences of Bombay Fort, facing the 
sea, would soon render them untenable. 
This weakness, however, of the Fort 
towards the sea might be remedied by 
refacing the works, and by a heavy bat- 
tery on the Middle Ground Shoal, distant 
from the Fort three-quarters of a mile, 
which would completely command the 
anchorage. The sand of this shoal has 
beneath it, at no great depth, a solid 
substratum of basaltic rock, which would 
afford a secure foundation for the said 
work. The fortifications of Bombay re- 
quae a garrison of 8,000 men to man 
them sufficiently. There are in all upon 
the works about 1,000 guns, some of 
which are of the largest calibre. Per- 
haps, however, the most secure defences 
against foreign invasion would be bat- 
teries at the mouth of the harbor. 

The Zoton Hall stands in front of the 
Castle, and occupies part of the E. side 
of the well-known square in the Fort 
called the Green, which contains about 
16 acres, is partly shaded with tamarind 
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trees, and is as dear to the natives of 
Bombay as the parks to the inhabitants 
of London. Just to the N. of it, on the 
same side of the Green, is the Mint, and 
beyond that the Barracks, the Offices of 
the Fire Department, and of the Great 
Peninsular Railway. On the opposite 
side of the square is the most eminent 
mercantile house in Bombay, that of 
Messrs. Forbes and Co., and the Cathe- 
dral, At the S.W. angle is the old Go- 
vernment House, now the Secretariat. 
All the principal military offices, includ- 
ing those of the Adjutant-General and 
Town Major, are also on the Green, or 
close to it. The Town Hall is a hand- 
some building, with a fine colonnade in 
front, and does credit to the taste of its 
designer, Colonel Thomas Cowper, of the 
Bombay Engineers, afterwards Chief 
Engineer. It was commenced in 1820, 
took 15 years in building, and cost about 
£60,000, an expense of which by far the 
larger portion was defrayed by the E. I. 
Company, and the remainder cleared off 
by subscription, and a fortunate lottery 
ticket, taken by the committee for the 
erection of the building, which came up 
a prize of £10,000. The building is 
200 ft. long by 100 ft. deep. ‘The pil- 
lars in front, and the external character 
of the edifice, are Doric; the character 
of the interior is Corinthian. It is a 
curious circumstance respecting the 
illars, that it was Colonel Cowper's 
intention to have them in pairs, a de- 
sign which was opposed on the ground 
that the crowded appearance would mar 
the effect. The hhillars were prepared 
in England, at the expense of the Com- 
pany, and were further delivered free of 
charge for freight. On being landed 
they turned out so much more massive 
than Colonel Cowper intended, that the 
plan of having them in pairs was, by 
what all must now admit to have been a 
fortunate contretemps, necessarily aban- 
doned. The supernumerary columns 
were, by command of the then Go- 
vernor, Lord Clare, made over to By- 
cullah Church, then in course of erec- 
tion. 
The building consists of a ground 
floor, in which the rooms are rather low, 
and a story above with lofty apartments. 
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On the ground floor are various public 
offices: the Medical Board, in which are 
four very handsome Ionic pillars, copied 
from those of an admired temple on the 
banks of the Ilyssus, and set up by Col. 
Waddington, the present chief engineer ; 
the office of the Military Auditor General ; 
the meeting room of H. M. Justices of 
the Peace for Bombay; the Geogra- 
phical Society’s Room; and some of 
the weightier curiosities of the Asiatic 
Society. In the upper story is the grand 
Assembly Room, 100 ft. square, in which 

ublic mectings and balls are held. 
Peading from this on the N. are the 
Library, Museum, and Assembly Room 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society. ‘Ihe 
Library, which was founded by Sir 
James Mackintosh, is well selected, and 
contains about 100,000 volumes. <A 
stranger can have gratuitous access to 
the rooms for a month, by an order from 
one of the members of the Society. On 
this side, also, is a room used Vy the 
authorities of the Educational Depart- 
ment. On the S., from the Grand 
Assembly Room, are the Levee Rooms 
of the Governor and the Commander- 
in-Chief; the Council Room, and pri- 
vate rooms for each Member of Council. 
In the S, vestibule, near the Council 
Room, is a statue of Mr. Norris, for 
many years a distinguished Secretary 
and Member of Council, whose labors 
in the Judicial Department were most 
useful to Government. ‘There are, or 
shortly will be, five other statues in the 
edifice, of men whose memory is held in 
high esteem by the inhabitants of Bum- 
bay. Of these, the statue of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone occupies par excei- 
tence the place of honor in the Grand 
Assembly Room, The statue of Sir J. 
Malcolm is on a pedestal at the head of 
the staircase in the grand vestibule, and 
that of Sir C. Forbes in a corner near 
it; that of Sir Jamshidji Jijibhai, when 
it is finished, will probably be placed on 
the opposite side; and that of Lord 
Cornwallis, by Bacon, at present on the 
Green, is to be put up on a high pedestal 
in the W. vestibule to the Grand Room. 
The statues of Elphinstone, Malcolm, 
and Sir C. Forbes, are all by Chantrey, 
and in his best style. That of Lord 
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Cornwallis * is now on the Green, under 
a cupola; but the Town Hall Committee 
have recommended its removal to the 
Town Hall. It deserves especial notice 
that, owing to the cupola, which pro- 
tected it from the weather, the statue of 
Lord Cornwallis is quite uninjured, and 
almost as fresh as when it left the sculp- 
tor’s hands, while the far finer statue of 
Lord Wellesley, on the Esplanade, which 
has no defence against rain and storm, 
is greatly disfigured—the features being 
almost obliterated. This ought to be a 
warning against placing marble statues 
in future at the mercy of the weather in 
India. 

The Council Room contains pictures 
of Bajf R&o Peshw&, whose adopted 
son, Nan& Dhundu Pant, will be ever 
infamous as the author of the massacre 
at Kanhpur (Cawnpore); of Bajf Rao’s 
celebrated minister, Nana Farnavis; 
and of Mahfdaji Sindhia. All three 
paintings are by Mr. Wales, whose 


* The following is the inscription on the 
pedestal of this statuo:— 
‘This memorial is consecrated 
By the British inhabitants of the Presidency of 
Bombay, 

To the Name and Character of 
CHARLES, MARQUIS CORNWALLIS, K.@., 
Governor-General of India; 

Who resigned in Ghazepoor, in the Provinoe of 
Bonares, 

On the bth of October, 1808, 

A life dedicated to the service of his King and 


Country; 
But more especially devoted, 
In it regretted close, 
To the restoration of pence in India, 
And to the promotion of the best interests 
Of the East India Company. 


Inflexible and stendy courage, 
A sucred fidelity in Political trust, 
Purity and singleness of heart, 
‘A temper the mirror of that, purity, 
A reflective and well disciplined judgment 
Tn the most arduous confifets, 

A dignified simplicity of manners, 
And the most elevated sense of honor, 
Every public Virtue and Spirit, 
Evory gentle and graceful affection, 

fade him universally 
Admired, 
Revered. 
And beloved; 
The ornament of his country’and of the age, 
‘A model to posterity. 


JouN Bacor, Junior, F.A S,, Sculptor, London. 
‘MBOCCXI. 


‘This inscription was probably written by Sir 
J. Mackintosh, who took an active part in the 


Senior Chapi 
wallis’ death. 
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daughter married Sir C. Malet, some 

time Resident at Pinah. In the Asiatic 
Society’s Library are busts of Sir James 
Carnac and Sir J. Mackintosh, that of 
Sir James Carnac by Chantrey. The 
Geographical Society’s Room contains 
pictures of Sir A. Burnes, and Sir C. 
Malcolm and Captain Ross, the two first 
Presidents of the Society ; as also a very 
fine collection ot maps. Among details, 
that part of the Town Hall which deserves 
the greatest praise is the elliptical stair- 
case on the N, side, with the tesselated 
floor in the vestibule adjoining. ‘The 
execution of these is admirable, and re- 
flects great credit on Capt., now Major- 
General, Waddington, the officer of en- 
gineers, under whose directions they were 
executed. ‘There isanother name which 
must not be passed over in noticing the 
Town Hall. Augustino, of Portuguese 
descent, showed extraordinary talent in 
the plans he submitted; and played an 
important though a subordinate ré/e in 
the erection of the edifice. 

The Mint is contiguous to the Town 
Hall, but stands further back, having a 
tank in front of it. The foundation 
stone was laid on the Ist of January, 
1826, and it was in working order in 
December, 1827. It is a plain build- 
ing, with an Ionic portico. It has 
been erected, however, on a spot which 
was for many years the place where all 
the refuse of the Fort was cast. It 
was then called Muddi Bay, and the 
object in casting the rubbish there was 
to recover the ground from the sea. 
But when it was decided that the Mint 
should be built upon it, it became re- 
quisite to clear away masses which had 
been for years accumulating, in order to 
lay the foundations. ‘he sum expended 
in this work was large, and the cost of 
the Mint fell but little short of the 
more splendid building adjoining, the 
Town Hall. _ The architect was Major 
Hawkins, a Bombay officer, who, with 
Colonel Forbes, of the Bengal Engineers, 
was sent to England by Government to 
study in the office of Boulton and Watt. 
At this Mint, 160,000 rupees can be 
coined in one day. We read that 
authority was granted to the Company 
by the Crown to establish a mint so 
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early as 1676; but it does not appear 
when first, or to what extent, the Com- 
pany availed themselves of this privilege. 

The Cathedral church of St. Thomas 
stands in the Fort, close to the Green. 
It was built as a garrison church in 
1720, and mado a cathedral on the 
establishment of the See of Bombay, 
in 1833, on which occasion the only 
change in the structure was the con- 
version of the low belfry into a high 
tower, which was done af the expense 
of the Court. The plan is simple; the 
columns approach the Tuscan, the roof 
is vaulted, and the whole building is of 
stone. The body of the church is 
roomy, but there is no gallery. There 
are some monuments here which deserve 
attention. Of these the one of greatest 
interest is by Bacon to Governor Jona- 
than Duncan,* who held his office for 
the unprecedented period of 16 years. 
The monument was raised by public 
subscription, and represents Mr. Duncan 
receiving the blessings of young Hindus. 


+The following is the inscription on the hand- 
some and tasteful monument to Mr. Duncan in 
the Bombay Cathedral: 
In memory of 
THE HON’BLE JONATHAN DUNCAN, 
Governor of Bombay, from 1795 to 1811, 
Recommended to that hizh office by his talents 
and integrity, 


In the discharge of various important duties in 
jongal and Benaros, 
Hie purity and zeal for the public good were 
equally conspicuous 
During his loug and upright administration at 
‘this Presidency. 
‘With @ generous disrogard of personal interest, 
His private life was adorned 
By the most muniticent acta of charity and 
friendship 
‘To all classes of the community. 
‘To the nativés in particular he was a friend and 
Protector, 
‘To whom they looked with unhounded confidence 
And never appealed in vain, 
He was born at Wardhouse, in the county of 
Forfar in Scotland, 
On the Ist of May, 1756, 
Came to India at the age of 16: and, after 89 
years of uninterrupted service, 
Died at this place on 11th August, 1811, 


Infanticide 
lished 


in 
Bonares and Kattywar, 


Several of the British inhabitants of Bombay, 
Sustly appreciating his distinguished merita 
in public and private life, 
Have raised this monument 
Ae a tribute of respect and esteem, 
MDCCOXVII, 
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This has reference to his glorious and 
successful efforts in suppressing infanti- 
cide in certain districts near Benares, 
and afterwards in Kéthiaw4d, through 
the zealous and able agency of Colonel 
Walker. Mr. Duncan was a warm 
friend of the natives of India, and 
a true philanthropist; but his serviccs 
were but inadequately appreciated by 
Government. 

Next in interest is the monument, also 
by Bacon, of Captain Hardinge, R.N., 
younger brother of Lord Hardinge, who 
fell in capturing the Piedmontese, a 
ship of far superior size. ‘he Pied- 
montese had been eminently successful 
in taking English merchant ships, and 
on one occasion, when she made a 
prize of the Warren Hastings, com- 
manded by Captain Larkins, the French 
first lieutenant, M. Moreau, rendered 
himself infamously notorious by stab- 
bing the captain and several of the 
officers of the English ship. This man, 
when the Piedmontese struck her colors, 
blew out his brains, anticipating, pro- 
bably, no very gentle usage from the 
captors. Captain Hardinge’s ship, the 
St. Fiorenzo, a frigate of 38 guns, 
miserably undermanned, sailed from 
Point de Galle on Friday, the 4th of 
March, 1805, and sighted on that day 
the Piedmontese, Captain Epher, of 50 
guns, and 566 men, of whom, however, 
200 were Lascars. He gave chase, and 
exchanged the first broadside about half- 
past eleven at night. The French ship 
then got away, but next day the action 
was renewed, and the English fricate 
being terribly crippled in her rigging, 
the Frenchman, though a worse sailer, 
got away again. Next day, the Fiorenzo 
came up with her, when, after a contest 
of one hour and 40 minutes, the Pied- 
montese struck her colors. The French 
had 48 killed and 112 wounded; and 
the English but 13 killed and 26 wounded. 
The merchants and principal inhabi- 
tants of Bombay presented a vase, 
worth 300 guineas, to the father of 
Captain Hardinge, a sword worth 100 
guineas to the Ist Lieutenant, Dawson, 
5007. to the crew of the Fiorenzo, and 
erected this monument in the Cathedral, 
at a cost of 2,0002. 
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Opposite Governor Duncan’s monu- 
ment is one to Stephen Babington, of 
the Bombay C.S., who was chosen by Mr. 
Elphinstone to revise the Judicial Code, 
having as colleagues Mr. Erskine, the 
translator of “ Baber’s Memoirs,” and 
Mr. Norris. The figure is by Chantrey, 
in his best style. Mr. Babington is 
represented in a sitting posture, holding 
in his hands a book, the ‘ Judicial 
Code,” which he revised. The inscrip- 
tion on this monument is by Sir 
Mackintosh, and is jsty reckoned one 
of the most classical pieces of English 
composition. On the left, going up to 
the chancel, are two monuments erected 
by the E. I. Company,—one to Colonel 
Dow, killed by a rocket at the capture 
of Th&nah, and the other to Colonel 
Campbell, who, in 1783, with less than 
700 Europeans, and with only 2,300 
native soldiers, defended Mangalir for 
many months against Tipd, who had 
with him an army of 30,000 regular 
infantry, an immense body of horse, 
said to have been 60,000, 100 guns, and 
upwards of 1,000 French. angalar 
was in the end surrendered, but not till 
the garrison had fed on rats, jackals, 
and every sort of loathsome and un- 
wholesome food, and till Tipa had sacri- 
ficed half his army (Mill, vol. iv., p. 
246), In the chancel, on the left-hand 
side, is the tomb of General Carnac, 
who was Clive’s second in command at 
the battle of Plassey, and who won 
independent laurels in many other 
ficlds. He died ata very advanced age, 
at Mangalar, having retired from the 
service, and this monument was crected 
to his memory by his nephew, Mr. 
Rivett, Member of Council, to whom 
he bequeathed his fortune, and who was 
the father of the late Sir James Rivett 
Carnac, Governor of Bombay. There 
are also monuments to General Bellasis, 
Captain Warden, Mr. Seton, Chief of 
Sarat, Admiral Maitland, to whom Na- 
poleon surrendered, and others. To 
General Bellasis, Bombay is indebted for 
the Apollo Bandar and the road through 
the Flats, called after his name, which 
useful works were executed under his 
orders by a multitude of the people of 
Sarat, driven from that city during a 
funine, 
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2. The Docks.—So early as 1673, the 
East India Company had been com- 
pelled to build ships of war to protect 
their merchantmen from the attacks of 
the Maratha and Malabr pirates. Sérat, 
however, was the chief station for build- 
ing vessels, and up to 1735 there were 
no docks in existence at Bombay. In 
that year a vessel was built at Sarat for 
the Company, and an officer being des- 
patched from Bombay to inspect it, he 
was much pléased with the skill and 
intelligence of the Pars{ foreman, Lowji 
Naushirwanji; and, knowing that the 
Government was desirous of establishin, 

a building-yard at Bombay, endeavor 

to persuade him to leave Stirat and take 
charge of it. The Parsi, however, had 
too much honesty to accept this advan- 
tageous offer without permission from 
his master to whom he was ongai 

On its being granted, he proceede 
Bombay, with a few artificers, and se- 
lected a site for the Docks. Next year, 
Lowji was sent to the N. to procure 
timber, and on his return he brought 
his family with him. From that day 
to this, the superintendence of the Docks 
has been whally in Lowji’s family, or, 
as it is well expressed by a well-known 
writer, “The history of the Dock-yard 
is that of the rise of a respectable, honest, 
and hard-working Parsi family.” Up 
to this time the King’s ships had been 
hove down for repairs at Hog Island ; 
but now they were so frequently brought 
for that purpose to the Docks that it 
became necessary to enlarge the yard. 
This was done about 1767. In the year 
1771, two grandsons of Lowji—Framjf 
Manikjf and Jamshidjf Bahmanjf—en- 
tered the Dockyard; but were com- 
pelled by their grandfather to learn 
their profession practically, working as 
common carpenters at 12 rupees a month, 
In 1774; Lowji died, leaving only a 
house and a sum of money under £3,000, 
He bequeathed, however, to his family, 
a more precious legacy,—the remem- 
brance and prestige of his character for 
spotless integrity. Ménikji succeeded 
him as master-builder, and Bahmanjf 
was appointed his assistant, and the two 
managed the Docks with increased suc- 
cess. They built two fine ships of 900 
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tons, and the men of war crippled in 
the severe actions between Sir Edward 
Hughes and Admiral Suffrein were all 
docked at Bombay. B&ahmanji died in 
1790, in debt, and Manikjf two years 
afterwards, leaving but a scanty sum to 
his family. Their sons of the same 
names—Framji Manikji, and Jamshfdjf 
Bahmanji—succeeded them. Jamshidji, 
in 1802, built the Cornwallis frigate tor 
the East India Company, and his suc- 
cess determined the home government 
to order the construction of ships for 
the royal navy at Bombay. At first it was 
prcpoced tosend outa European builder; 

ut Jamshidjt’s talents being Properly 
represented, he was permitted to have 
the sole supervision as master builder. 
In 1805 the Dockyard was enlarged ; 
and the thoroughfare, which till then 
had been open through it, was closed. 
On the 28rd of June, 1810, the Minden, 
74, built entirely by Parsis, was launched, 
aud not long after the Cornwallis, 74, 
of 1767 tons, at an expense, including 
lower masts and bowsprit, of £ 60,762; 
and in 1812, the Wellesley, 74, of 1,745 
tons, at a cost of £56,003. In 1818, 
the Malabar, 74, and the Seringapatam, 
a frigate of 38 guns, were built, and 
subsequently very many other ships of 
war, among which the Ganges, 84, the 
Calcutta, 86, and the Mian{, of 86 guns, 
may be particularly noticed. All these 
vessels were made of teak, and have 
sufficiently proved the lasting quality of 
that wood. It has been pronounced by 
persons intimately acquainted with the 
subject, that a teak sap will last from 
four to five times as long as one of 
English oak. The worm will not eat 
it, and the oil it contains protects the 
iron clamps and bolts from rusting. 
Thus we are told that, while ships in the 
British navy are replaced every 12 years, 
teak ships last 50 years and upwards. 
Indeed, the old Lowji Castle, a mer- 
chantman of about 1,000 tons, is known 
to have made voyages for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. The dockyard 
has been of late years much enlarged. 
It now extends from the Apollo Gate to 
the Custom House, with a sea face of 
nearly 700 yards. The enclosure con- 
tains about 200 acres. There are two 
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Graving Docks, the Bombay Dock, 618 
ft. long, 57 ft. broad at top, and 34 at 
bottom, and with 21 ft. perpendicular 
depth; the Duncan Dock, built by 
Colonel Cowper, in 1816, at a cost of 
£140,000, 550 ft. long, 68 ft. broad at 
top and 46 at bottom, and with 26 ft. 
Perpendicular depth. There are also 
four noble building slips opposite the 
Apollo Pier, and on the 8.E. side of the 
enclosure. The work is greatly facili- 
tated by a steam engine, which pumps 
out the water in a few hours. At 
Bombay alone, two ships of the line, or 
one ship and two frigates, can be finished 
for the English navy every 18 months. 
Bombay is also the only principal settle- 
ment in India where the rise of the 
tide is sufficient to permit docks on 
a large scale. At Bombay, the highest 
spring tides reach to 17 ft.; but the 
usual height is 14ft. The Docks be- 
long to the Company, and a high 
monthly rent is paid for the repairs of 
royal vessels. 

The original Cotton Screws are worked 
by West’s patent. West came to India 
in 1798, to set up the hydrostatic 
presses of which Mr. Henshaw was pro- 
prietor. Through the bigoted opposi- 
tion of the merchants these presses 
failed, and were broken up and sold for 
ballast, though they cost upwards of 
£20,000. After this, the iron screw 
was gradually improved till 1806, which 
is the time Hamilton speaks of when he 
says, “at Bombay, 1,500]bs. of cotton 
are screwed into 50 ft. or one ton; but, 
at Calcutta, 7 per cent. more are put.” 
He adds, “The cotton screw is worked 
by a capstan, to each bar of which 
there are 30 men, amounting, in the 
whole, to about 240 to each screw. 
Hemp is packed in the same manner; 
but it requires to be carefully laid in 
the press, for the fibres are liable to be 
broken if they are bent.” In 1819, 
Mr. West brought his geometrical press 
into work. The machine, in appear- 
ance, resembles in some measure a pile 
engine. Like it, the rammer slides in a 
mortise up and down two strong up- 
rights, which are laid hold of by two 
strong iron rods attached to the capstan, 
which is easily worked by a man to each 
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bar. The process of packing is com- 
pleted at once, and when the cotton is 
pressed down to the proper size, the 
machine, by an ingenious contrivance, 
stops, the doors fly open, and the lash- 
ing of the bale commences. The bale 
is taken out completely finished, and 
the press being relieved without the 
tedious process attendant on a screw, 
the rammer flies up, and the press is 
ready to receive cotton for another bale. 
West's press effected a diminution of 
labor and expense, in comparison with 
the old screw, in the ratio of 20 to 50. 
For a history of cotton packing in Bom- 
bay, see the Astatic Souireal of 1819, 
‘West's press was, till lately, close to the 
Apollo Bandar in the Fort, and is now 
at Kolaba. It screws bales at the rate 
of 73 minutes per bale from the time of 
putting in cotton until the men stop 
turning, and half a minute more for 
lashing the bale, averaging about 7 
bales per hour. There are now new 
screws erected by a company at Kolaba, 
on ground recovered from the sea. There 
is at Kolaba also a new Wharf, the 
only one in India, where a ship of 
moderate size can lie alongside to re- 
ceive cargo. Between the Apollo Cot- 
ton Screws and the Post Office, stands 
the office of the Hydraulic Press Cotton 
Packing Company, It is a handsome 
building and contains a Brahma press, 
with cight presses, each worked by three 
force pumps, the whole moved by a 
steam engine of 60-horse power. 

The Bombay Inlaid Work.—We learn 
from a letter in Miss Edgeworth’s life 
of her father, vol. ii, p. 274, that in 
1808 there was but one family in Bom- 
bay that practised the trade of Bombay 
inlaying. This family was a Mughul 
one from L&hor, and has thrown out 
several branches; but the Bombay in- 
layers are even now far from numerous. 
The art is said to be of Sindhian origin; 
if so, it can only be said that the dis- 
ciple has far outstripped his master, for 
the Haidarabéd vencering is very in- 
ferior to the mosaics of Bombay. The 
method of operation is as follows:—A 
frame is constructed, on which is placed 
two planes of ivory, silver, or whatever 
is required to form the extreme edges of 
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the bordering. Then small rods of 
ivory, stained with various colors, and 
which have been first dipped in strong 
colorless glue, are placed horizontally be- 
tween the planes, the arrangement being 
according to the pattern required. The 
whole is then pressed with heavy weights 
till perfectly dry. When a border is 
required for any article, the ivory cutter 
saws from either end of the plancs thus 
prepared, a segment, about a quarter of 
an inch thick. By this method, two 
six-inch ivory planes will supply borders 
for a number of articles at one-third of 
the price which would be required, were 
each strip of Mosaic arranged expressly 
for the purpose. A handsome desk or 
work-box of Bombay inlaid work costs 
about six guineas, but a watch-stand 
or card-case may be obtained for ten 
shillings, 

3. The Government House at Malabdr 
Point.—Supposing the traveller to make 
his visit from the Apollo Gate of the 
Fort, close to which, inside the Fort, on 
the W. side of the road, is St. Andrew’s, 
the principal place of worship of the 
Church of Scotland in Bombay,* he 
will pass along a broad open drive cut 
through the rampart and outworks, 
which, however convenient to the public, 
has not improved the defensive charac- 
ter of the Fort. At a point where the 
Kolaba road fronts him, and that, to 
the Apollo Pier, is on his left, he will 
turn to the right along the Esplanade. 
Here was to have been the column com- 
memorative of Napier, formed of the 

ns taken at Miani. As no one in 

ndia would undertake the work, the 
cannons were put on board the ship 
Stalkart, and lost in her in descending 
the Huglf, in 1847. About half a mile 
from the Apollo Gate the Church Gate 
is passed, and here is Chantrey’s statue 
of the Marquis Wellesley in white 
marble. For years after its arrival, it 
lay neglected in the warehouse of Messrs. 
Forbes and Co., and, but for the exer- 
tions and liberal contributions of Sir C. 
Forbes, would, perhaps, have not been 
erected to this date. In the same way, 

* It is proposed now to eroct the Wellington 
golumaa on this spot. The Apollo, Gate and 


Apollo Bandar are to be called Welli no 
Gate and Wellington. Pier, _ 
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the bust of Sir J. Carnac lay three years 
forgotten in a packing box under the 
Town Hall stairs, and was only dis- 
covered by accident—so transient is the 
fecling of enthusiasm for defunct public 
characters. Proceeding on, the tra- 
veller will observe to the left a large 
stone cross, marking the site of a Por- 
tuguese Church, removed when the 
Esplanade was cleared. On the right 
he will remark the Scotch Free Church, 
first used in 1847, and near it the Elphin- 
stone Institution. Next to these is the 
Court of Small Causes, presided over by 
three pudes, Before entering the Gir- 
4on road, a large tank is passed, which 
bears the name of Framji Kaasji, and a 
Doric building, usually called Cow Castle, 
erected in 1852, by the rich Hindi 
banker, Ram Lal, as a shed for cattle 
employed in lifting water. On one side 
of the portals of the native town is the 
“Robert Money School,” and on the 
other the Depository of the Bombay 
Tract and Book Society ; and half-way 
up the Girg&on-road is the mansion of 
Jagannath Shankarseth, a wealthy mer- 
chant of the Goldsmith caste, and Pre- 
sident of the Bombay Association. 
Thence to Malabar Point the road 
calls for little particular remark. The 
residence of Ram Lal, said to be the 
richest inhabitant of Bombay, a small 
Mubammadan masjid, the grand Medical 
College, and the Bycullah Schools, will, 
however, attract the attention of the 
stranger as he passes along. A few 
words may be said as to the Governor's 
residence at the Point. Up to the time 
of Sir Evan Nepean, the Governor had 
resided cither at the Fort or at Parell. 
At Malabar Point there were only 
Scrjeant’s quarters near the Flagstaff. 
In 1813, Sir Evan, feeling the cool 
sea brecze to be indispensable to his 
health, built an additional room to the 
Serjeant’s quarters. He also some- 
what improved the access by the back 
road, then in existence. In 1819-20, 
Mr. Elphinstone added a public break- 
fast-room, and a detached sleeping 
bangl& on a small scale. At that time 
there was not a single house on the 
Malabar Hill and Breach Candy, now so 
covered with villas, except that called 
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The Retreat, and one other. But the 
presence of the Governor soon attracted 
various individuals to settle in villas near 
the spot, and the colonization of this part 
of the island of Bombay may be said to 
date from 1820, In 1828, Sir John 
Malcolm gave up, for public offices, the 
Government House in the Fort, the 
present Secretary's office in Apollo- 
street, and considerably enlarging the 
residence at Malabar Point, regularly 
constituted it a Government House. He 
also converted a footpath, so steep and 
rugged as to be almost impracticable, 
into a carriage road. The Governor’s 
residence at the Point is elevated #bout 
70 ft. above the sea, and stands close to 
the edge of the steep cliff in which Mala- 
bar Hill, on this side, terminates. The 
drive to Malabar Point, and thence along 
the sea by Breach Candy, is one of the 
most Beaeitel in the island, and is well 
thronged with carriages and equestrians. 
A recent travellei Eraul) says that he 
was reminded of Naples by this pro- 
menade. 

The temple of Vdlukeshwar, “ Sand- 
Lord,” is on the W. side of Malabar 
Hill, and close to Malabar Point. 
Throngs of Hindds will be met comin; 
from it, their foreheads newly colore 
with the sectarial mark. The legend 
says that Rama, on his wy m. 
Ayodhya (Oude) to Lank& (Ceylon), 
to recover his bride Sita, carried off by 
Ravana, halted here for the night. 
Lakshman provided his brother, Rama, 
with a new Lingam direct from Benares 
every night. This night he failed to 
arrive at the expected time, and the 
impatient Rama made for himself a 
Lingam of the sand at the spot. When 
the one from Benares arrived it was set 
up in the temple, while the one which 
Rama had made, in after ages, on the 
arrival of the Portuguese, sprang into 
the sea from horror of the barbarians. 
There is also a very fine, but small tank 
here, adorned with noble flights of steps, 
which, too, is not without its Iegend. 
Rama thirsted, and there being no water 
near, he shot an arrow into the earth, 
and forthwith appeared the tank, hence 
called the Vanatirtha, “ Arrow-tank.” 
The tank,is shaded by fine trees, and 
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encircled by snow-white pagodas and 
neat houses of brahmans. 

The Dokhmas or Towers of Silence, 
as the burial places of the Parsis are 
called, are three in number, the third 
having lately been erected at a cost of 
£4,000, by Framjf Kadsjf, on the oc- 
casion of a domestic affliction ; these 
tombs being usually built by some rich 
Parsf, on losing a wife, or some other 
near and dear relation. In the same 
way, Sir Jamshidji has lately erected 
one at Pinah. As the bodies of the dead 
are exposed nude on an iron grating, an 
attempt to approach the building itself 
would, for obvious reasons, be highly 
resented.* At times, however, when 
there are no bodies exposed, and the 
gates are unlocked for any purpose, 
there would be no opposition to a 
stranger's entering. Fitzclarence says 
of the towers, “I did not go very close 
to the burial place, but 4 have been 
assured by those who have ascertained 
the fact, that the body is not permitted 
to be destroyed by vultures, as is gene- 
rally supposed. “On the contrary, it 
has an iron grating over it to preserve 
it from their voracious appetites.” Cer- 
tain it is, that vultures are generally 
seen perched on these towers, and it 
must be owned not with a look of ex- 
pectancy, but in that foul gorged stupor 
that tells of a full banquet. ‘The grat- 
ing slopes downwards, so that the re- 
mains fall at length through a pipe into 
a receptacle at the bottom. 

An inferior Fire Temple may be seen 
on the road to Malabar Point, about 
half-way between it and the Fort. 
There is no objection whatever made 
to a stranger visiting it. The building 
is about 8 ft. long and 6 ft. broad, wit 
@ pent roof, small iron-grated windows, 
and a door strongly padlocked. The 
smoke has no means of escaping but 
through the windows. The fire, which 
is never suffered to die out, is fed with 
the swectest kinds of wood, and it isa 
crime to throw any impure substances 
into it. Perfumes, as 1s well known, 
hold an important place in the worship 
prescribed by Zartasht. There are also 
two very sacred fire-temples in the 

* See Ovington, on the Dokhmus at Surat. 
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Fort, but it is not permitted to spangers 
to enter them. ey are described as 
merely spacious hi with a central 


arch over the sacred fire, 

The temple of Mahd Lakshmi at 
Breach Candy is a fine pagoda, much 
frequented and venerated by the HindGs, 
who-do not like it to be profaned by 
the steps of unbelievers. Near it is a 
large temple sacred to Shiva, which is 
more accessible. Breach Candy: (per- 
haps a corruption of Burj Khind, “the 
pass of the tower”), where these pagodas 
are situated, was, within the last 50 
years, overflowed by the sea, as the name 
imports. Candy may, however, be a 
corruption of Kidri, “ salt water creek.” 
The Causeway, a little farther on, is 
a fine stone embankment, about half 
a mile in length, built in Governor 
Hornby’s time, between 1776—1780. 

4, Lowji Castle, the seat of the Lowji 
family, and Sir Jamsh{dji Jijibhafs 
house may be visited en route to Parell. 
The road from the Fort leads through 
the Bhendi Bazar thronged with Maré- 
thas, Parsis, Mughuls, English sailors, 
Arabs, Portuguese, and the natives of 
many other countries in their costumes 
of various kinds and colors. It is a 
strange sight to see, as soon as night 
falls, all the upper rooms of the houses 
along this bazar lit up, while every 
window is crowded with females in 
gaudy dresses, a scene, to the traveller, 
strangely contradictory of woman’s se-. 
clusion in the East. The fact is, the 
upper rooms in most of these houses 
are inhabited by women of the N&ch 
girl caste, but of the very lowest cesar 
tion; and the police apparently care for 
none of these things. 

But it is right to give here a general 
description of the bazars in Bombay, of 
which there are several. 

The Great Bdzdrs.—Basil Hall has 
well described the baz&rs of Bombay, 
but we extract the following account 
from an equally lively writer (Mrs. 
Postans, Western India) :—“ Offensive 
to every sense, as the dust and noise of 
these crowded ways must be, steaming 
under the noontide influence of a tropic 
sun, ’tis worth the cost, to stop a mo- 
ment at the entrance of a great bizar, 
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and looking along the wide and busy 
way, watch the full tide of human be- 
ings, jostling, and vociferating against 
each other, as the throng presses on- 
wards, each individual animated with 
the object of labor or of profit. More 
strange and interesting is it still, to 
move among the groups, and, passing, 
mark the varied characters which form 
the living mass. To a stranger’s eyo, 
the chintz bazar will afford the most 
curious scene ; the road skirts that par- 
ticular portion of the bay occupied by 
native shipping, and is wholly devoted 
to the purposes of commerce. Here, 
indeed, is a ‘mart of nations,’ where 
the genius of traffic reigns triumphant, 
and the merchandize and produce of all 
nations of the East seem garnered in 
one common store, awaiting an escort 
to the lands where the arts and manu- 
factures of civilized life will increase the 
value of nature’s gifts. Piles of rich 
gums and aromatic spices, carboys of oil 
and rose water, pure ivory from the 
forests of Ceylon, rhinoceros hides from 
the burning coast of Zanzibar, the richest 
produce of Africa, India, Persia, and 
Arabia, is here cast in large heaps, ming- 
ling with Coir cables, huge blocks, and 
ponderous anchors, the requisite mate- 
riel of island exportation. On the high- 
way, porters bending beneath square 
bales of tightly compressed cotton, stag- 
ger to and fro, as if overpowered with 
their loads; Arabs with ponderous 
turbans of finely checked cloth, and 
Aabas loosely flowing, lounge lazil 

along; Persians in silken vests, wit! 

black lamb skin caps, the softest pro- 
duce of Bokhara, tower above the crowd; 
Banians, dirty and bustling, wearing red 
turbans bristling with pens and memo- 
randa, jostle roughly to the right and 
left; Bangies with suspended bales, or 
well-filled water vessels; Fakirs from 
every part of India; Jainsin their snowy 
vests, with staff and brush, like palmers 
of the olden time; Padres with round 
black hats and sable cloaks; Jews of the 
tribe of Beni Israel, all mingle in the 
throng ; while ever and again, a bullock 
hackerie struggles against the mass, or 
a Parsee, dashing onwards in his gaily 
painted buggy, forces an avenue for an 
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instant, when the eager crowd, rapidly 
closing in its rear, sweeps on a resistless 
torrent as before. The Arab stables, 
which occupy a considerable space in 
the great bazar, form a powerful attrac- 
tion to the gentlemen of the Presidency. 
Military men, of whatever rank, in India, 
consider it necessary to possess at least 
a couple of horses. ‘Colts being usually 
preferred for a new purchase, the stables 
are eagerly resorted to whenever a fresh 
importation arrives from the gulf.” 
After passing the Bhendi bazar, the 
next object of interest is Bycullah 
Church on the left, built by Augus- 
tino, of whom mention has been 
made above (see Zown Hall), and the 
Orphan Schools. Lowy Castle stands, 
about half way up, on Chichpugli 
(‘little tamarind grove”) Hill, the 
railway passing close to the W. of it. 
A spacious hall and a flight of broad 
and handsome stairs lead to a magnifi- 
cent drawing-room, decorated with the 
utmost richness. The European visitor 
is struck, perhaps, more with the over- 
crowding of the beautiful chandeliers 
and the furniture generally than with 
the richness of the articles themselves. 
The walls are covered with paintings, 
among which are full length portraits 
of Lord Nelson and Sir C. Forbes. 
Indeed Sir C. Forbes deserves to appear 
among the Lares of this family. Hor- 
muzdji, the father of the present owners, 
was engaged with the house of Forbes 
and Co. in mercantile transactions, and 
was highly esteemed by Sir Charles. 
Just before his death, by an unfor- 
tunate speculation, he lost £200,000, 
so that the property was about to be 
sold, and a family, which had so long 
held the highest ‘position in Bombay, 
would have been ruined. Sir C. Forbes 
came forward in this urgent need, ad- 
vanced money so as to admit of the 
property being retained, protected and 
promoted the interests of the orphan 
sons, and enabled them to clear them- 
selves of their embarrassments. It de- 
serves also to be recorded of Sir C. 
Forbes, that, objecting to the opium 
trade on conscientious motives, he re- 
stricted his house from trading in that 
pernicious drug. It may be said, with- 
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out exaggeration, that he had magna- 
nimity enough to reject millions rather 
than sacrifice his principles. Lowjf 
Castle may be taken as a specimen of 
the other great Parsi houses. 
Government House at Parell was a 
Portuguese place of worship and monas- 
tery, confiscated by the English Govern- 
ment, on account of the traitorous con- 
duct of the Jesuits in 1720. Governor 
Hornby was the first who took up his 
residence there, between 1771-1780. It 
remained in statu quo till the expiration 
of Sir Evan Nepean’s government. 
‘When that Governor quitted Bombay 
in 1819, he left a minute regretting 
that he had been compelled by the 
necessities of Government to neglect the 
house at Parell. To supply the required 
accommodation, Mr. Diphinstone built 
the right and left wings. In the right 
wing are the apartments belonging to 
the Governor and his family, in the 
left are those appropriated to the aides- 
de-camp and staff. The public rooms 
are in the centre facing the W. The 
dining room below, where also the 
Governor holds his public breakfasts, is 
86 ft. long by 30 broad, with a fine 
verandah on three sides, about 10 ft. 
broad. Above the dining room is a 
drawing room, or ball room, of corres- 
ponding dimensions, with a similar 
verandah. The verandah below is open, 
and that above is closed. These rooms 
occupy the place of the old Portuguese 
chapel. The altar was where the billiard 
table is now, in the recess at the end of 
the hall. In the ball room is a full 
length portrait of the Marquess Wellesley, 
b Tome, an artist of Calcutta. The 
Likeness is good and the painting exccl- 
lent. On the landing place of the very 
handsome stone staircase is a valuable 
marble bust of the Great Duke. For 
these memorials of two such eminent 
statesmen, under the latter of whom Mr. 
Elphinstone served as Political Assistant 
throughout the brilliant campaign of 
1803-4, it has been asserted his suc- 
cessors are indebted to the private 
liberality of Mr. Elphinstone. The 
garden of Parcll is pretty, and has at 
its E. extremity a tank, and on its 
margin a noble terrace, which rises 
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about 10 ft. above the water and the 
grounds. It is here that native visitors 
of distinction are entertained on royal 
birthdays and other festivals, and from 
this spot they witness the display of 
fireworks. 

The Botanical Garden was opened in 
1830, under the auspices and munificent 
patronage of Mr, Farish, long a distin- 

‘uished member of the Government of 

jombay, supported by Mr. Vaupell, 
Dr. Heddle, Captains Pringle and Dick- 
inson, Mr. Graham (see Khandala), and 
other gentlemen. The person, however, 
possessed of the greatest botanical know- 
ledge, and to whom reference has been 
generally made in all matters of doubt 
and difficulty, is Mr. Nimmo, late trans- 
lator to the Supreme Court. The garden 
is in a sheltered spot under Flag-staff 
Hill. It is on a limited scale in point 
of extent. 

5. The Elphinstone Institution stands 
next to the Racket Court, at the entrance 
of the native town beyond the Esplanade. 
It is a plain building with two stories. 
It was founded at a meeting of the 
rich inhabitants of Bombay, held in the 
Theatre, to do honor to Mr. Elphinstone 
at the close of his government in 1826, 
when the largest subscription ever col- 
lected for one purpose in India was 
raised, amounting to £26,000, which 
defrayed the cost of a fine service of 
plate presented to Mr. Elphinstone, and 
the remainder, with a corresponding sum 
from the Company, endowed this Insti- 
tution. A considerable time clapsed, 
however, before the Court were induced 
to grant the said money. The exhibi- 
tions of the College are held in a room 
adjoining the Library of the Asiatic 
Socicty in the Town Hall. The Native 
Education Society's schools have for the 

resent merged into the Elphinstone 
stitution. There are 18 scholarships, 
endowed by subscriptions in honor of 
Messrs. Farish, Reid, Anderson, and 
others who have filled important offices 
at Bombay. The successful candidates 
receive 10 rupees a month for three 
years. Pupils from the out-stations of 
Dharwad and Ptinah are eligible for 
scholarships. There are belonging to 
the N.E. Society’s schools full length 
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portraits of Sir J. Malcolm, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and Colonel G. Jervis, the great 
benefactors of the Institution. The 
picture of Sir J. Malcolm is little to be 
commended, but that of Mr. Elphinstone 
is by Sir T. Lawrence, and in his best 
style. Mr. Elphinstone is represented 
seated in his chair, with his countenance 
lighted w with that benevolence which 
was his characteristic. 

The Grant College stands next to the 
Sadr ’Ad&lat, the Company's Supreme 
Court of Judicature, formerly the resi- 
dence of Sir J. Mackintosh, close to the 
Babula Tank on the way to Bycullah. 
It was founded in the memory of Sir 
Robert Grant, by subscription, at a 
meeting held on the occasion of his 
lamented death in 1837. Government 
gave an equal sum. The foundation 
stone was laid on the 30th of March, 
1843, The building is of one story, 
with a castellated front. In the centre 
is a fine archway, the top of the arch, 
about 26 ft. high, rising to a level with 
the top windows in the story. Over 
the arch are three windows. This col- 
lege has been admitted by the Royal 
College of Surgeons among the colonial 
hospitals recognised by that body. 
Medical instruction is here given gra- 
tuitously to natives. The Principal lec- 
tures on the theory and practice of 
medicine, and there are separate Pro- 
fessors for Chemistry, Anatomy, and 
Physiology, Surgery and Clinical Sur- 

ry, Midwifery, Materia Medica, and 
redical Jurisprudence. Close by is the 
Jamshidji Hospital, founded the 
P&rsi gentleman whose name it bears, 
at a cost of £17,000. It can accommo- 
date 300 patients. 

The Population of Bombay, according 
to the census of 1849, is as follows :— 


Jains, Lingayats, or Buddhists 1,902 
Brahmans ...... easeaes 6,936 
Hind4s of other castes . 289,995 
Muhammadans . » 124,155 
Parsfs (over-rated). - 114,698 
Jews .... » 1,182 
Native Christians (this head is, 

no doubt, considerably un- 

der-rated) .. » 7,456 
Indo-Britons . 1,333 
Indo-Portuguese 5,417 
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! Pure European (including sol- 
diers) .....ee.00 5,088 
Sidi, Negro, African . 889 
Other castes........... 7,118 
566,119 


For a description of the peculiarities of 
some of these castes, see Preliminary 
Information, Bombay. 

Places of Worship. — Besides the 
Cathedral, there is also in the Fort 
the Presbyterian St. Andrew’s Church. 
Other Churches are Christ's Church, at 
Bycullah ; the K&bul Memorial Church, 
at Kolaba; Trinity Church, at Sona- 
ptr; the Free Church of Scotland, on 
the Esplanade; the Free Church Mis- 
sion House, at Ambroli; and the Ame- 
rican Mission Chapel. The principal 
Roman Catholic places of worship are 
the Cathedral at Mazaghon; St. Sal- 
yagao, in the Mahim Woods (in the 
front is a fine tank and the ruins of 
the college begun, but not finished, by 
Sir Minguel de Bout) and Mahim 
Church. The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Bombay's residence is in Medows- 
street, and next to it is the Armenian 
Chapel. Service in the Protestant 
churches, on Sundays, is at 11 a.m, and 
6 p.m. 

The principal Daily Papers are the 
Bombay Times (which dates from 1838), 
edited for 18 years by the talented Dr. 
Buist, who has just been removed by a 
native clique ; Dr. Buist’s Bombay Times, 
anew paper; the Bombay Gazette(which, 
with intermissions, dates from 1789) ; 
the Telegraph, formerly they Courter 
(1792). The Bombay Calendar and 
Almanae will supply the traveller with 
all the information he can possibly need 
respecting the island, 

Places of Amusement.—Among the 
places of amusement, the Racket Court 
must not be omitted. It stands next 
the Elphinstone Institution, and was 
built by subscription, and finished in 
1825. The Theatre originally stood, 
adjoining what is still the Fire Engine 
Office, in the Fort. It was built as 
early as 1770. Government, however, 
resumed the land, meine compensation 
for the same, andthe Theatre was, in 
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1845, removed to Kématipura, near the 
Grant-road. 

Of sights within the immediate 
vicinity of Bombay, the most curious 
is certainly that of Elephanta, to which 
the traveller must allot one day. 

Elephanta, called by the natives Ghd- 
rapuri (“the town of the rock,” or 
“ of purification,” according to Dr. Wil- 
son)—according to the Rev. J. Steven- 
son, Journal of the Bombay Asiatic 
Soctety,. for July, 1852, Art. iv., Gdra- 
puri, “the town of excavations,”—is 
a small island, distant about six miles 
from the Fort of Bombay. The caves 
are called Lenen Taina) by the na- 
tives, a word used throughout India 
and Ceylon for these excavations, most 
probably on account of the first of 
them being intended for hermitages 
of Buddhist ascetics. The traveller 
will take a bandar boat at the Apollo 
Pier, which is most accessible at low 
water, and, next to the Mazagaon 
bandar, most convenient for embark- 
ing. At the other piers, passengers 
must be carried on board at low tides. 
For a bandar boat with thirteen men, 
the hire to Elephanta is five rupees; 
for a boat with cleven men, four rupees ; 
and for one with seven men, three 
rupees, With a favorable wind and 
tide, the run is made in three-quarters 
of an hour. Butcher’s Island, where 
quarantine is performed, is passed on 
the way. The island of Elephanta is, 
according to Forbes, three miles; ac- 
cording to Erskine, six miles in circum- 
ference. This difference in measure- 
ment arises from the islet being twice 
the size at low water that it is at high. 
In low tides, passengers are carried 
ashore through a swamp. ‘The island 
is covered with low corinda bushes, It 
consists of two long hills, with a narrow 
valley between them. ‘The usual land- 
ing-place was formerly towards the 
SW, where the valley is broadest. 
About 250 yards to the right of the 
landing-place, on the rise of one of the 
hills, and not far from the ruins of the 
Portuguese building, is a now shapeless 
mass of rock, which was cut into the 
shape of an elephant of the following 
dimensions, which we give as a specimen 
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of native knowledge of proportion at 
the remote age when the figure was 


sculptured :— FT. IN. 
Length from the forehead to 
the root of the tail 13 2 
Height at head 4 
Whole circumference at shoul- 
35 6 
Ditto round four legs . 32 0 
Breadth of back across rump... 8 0 
Girth of body about the middle 20 2 
Height of left hind foot......... 5 6 
Circumference of right fore foot 6 7} 
————_—_——— hind foot 6 8 
Circumference of left hind foot 7 7 
———_——_————— fore foot 7 3 
Height of stone support to 
sustain bell 22 
Length of tail 79 
Circumference ot ‘ . 210 
From top of brow to curve of 
trunk o....ceeseeeeeees: seeeseees 3 
Length of trunk from between 
tusks... . 10 
Right tusk . O11 
Left ditto. 0 6 


Pyke in i iq’ 1760, 
represented the elephant as having 
another smaller one on its back. In 
1764, Niebuhr reported that there 
were the remains of something on the 
back, but that it was impossible to 
distinguish what it was. Basil Hall, 
however, conjectured, and no doubt 
correctly, that the smaller animal was a 
tiger. Mr. Erskine (Zransactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society, vol. i.) gives 
the following dimensions: length, 4 ft. 
7 in.; distance of two hind paws, 
3 ft. 6 in.; breadth of body, 1 ft. 2 in. 
In September, 1814, the head and neck 
of the elephant dropped off, and the 
body, which had a huge crack down the 
back, sank down, and threatened to fall. 
Advancing up the valley, which grows 
more and more narrow, at a place where 
the two hills approach so close as to 
leave only a steep gulley between them, 
is the spot where Fryer in 1673, found 
a stone horse, which had sunk into the 
earth up tothe belly. It still remained 
in 1712, but disappeared in 1784. There 
is, however, now a staircase leadin 
directly to the excavations from the W. 
The following (description is extracted 
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chiefly from Mr. Erskine’s paper in the 
Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society above alluded to:— 

“Ascending the narrow path wherethe 
two hills are knit together, we at length 
come to a beautiful and rich prospect of 
the northern part of the island, of the 
sea, and the opposite shores of Salsette. 
Advancing forward, and keeping to the 
left along the bend of the hill, we gra- 
dually mount to an open space, and come 
suddenly on the grand entrance of a 
magnificent temple, whose huge massy 
columns seem to give support to the 
whole mountain which rises above it. 

The time when these caves were ex- 
cavated can only yet be guessed at, but 
it is supposed that it must have been 
some time between theeighth and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian era. The 
main reason for this supposition is, that 
from inscriptions and tablets found in 
various parts of Southern India, and 
architectural structures whose age is 
known, it seems that the religious system 
to which the carved images and architec: 
tural embellishments belong, had not 
gained much currency before the first 
mentioned of those eras; and, owing to 
their conflicts with the Muhammadans, 
the Hinda R&jas, it is surmised, would 
not be able to give attention to such 
works after the last mentioned period. 
The rock, also, out of which the caves 
are excavated, being full of rents, the 
water penetrates through it, and de- 
taches piece after piece from the figures, 
so as to threaten to destroy them one 
day altogether. This process, then, it 
is conjectured, if the caves had been of 
very ancient date, would by this time 
have occasioned a greater degree of 
damage than we find has actually taken 
place. This damage, since the caves 
were first described by Niebuhr, has 
been very considerable, and several 
Europeans in Bombay can testify that 
even during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury it has been by no means imma- 
terial. 

The entrance into the temple, which is 
entirely hewn out of a stone resembling 
porphyry, is by a spacious front sup- 
ported by two massy pillars and two 
pilasters forming three openings, under 
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a thick and steep rock overhung by 
brushwood and wild shrubs. The whole 


excavation consists of three principal 
parts: the great temple itself, which is 
in the centre, and two smaller chapels, 
one on each side of the great temple. 
These two chapels do not come forward 
into a straight line with the front of the 
chief temple, are not perceived on ap- 
proaching the temple, and are consider- 
ably in recess, being approached by two 
narrow passes in the hill, one on each 
side of the grand entrance, but at some 
distance from it. After advancing to 
some distance up these confined passes, 
we find each of them conduct to another 
front of the grand excavation, exactly 
like the panetpal front which is first 
seen, all the three fronts being hollowed 
out of the solid rock, and each consist- 
ing of two huge pillars with two pilas- 
ters. The two side fronts are precisel: 
opposite to each other on the east an 
west, the grand entrance facing the 
north. The two wings of the temple 
are at the upper end of these passages, 
and are close by the grand excavation, 
but have no covered passage to connect 
them with it. 

The left side of the cave, that is the 
side on which the square temple is 
situated, is 130 ft. 8 in. in length, while 
the right side is only 128 ft. 4 in. 
Varieties of this kind are observable in 
every other part;—some of the pillars 
are situated from each other at a dis- 
tance only of 12 ft. 10 in., others are 
separated to 16 ft. 4} in.; some of them 
at 16 ft. 3 in., others at 13 ft. 2 in., 
others at 14 ft. 3 in., and so on; nor is 
the size of the pillars themselves less 
various; the side of the pedestals being 
some of them 3 ft, 3 in., others 3 ft. 
4 in., others 3 ft. 5 in., and others 3 ft. 
6 in. 

The great temple is about 180} feet 
long, measuring from the chief entrance 
to the furthest end of the cave, and 130 
feet broad from the eastern to the 
western entrance. It rests on 26 pillars 
(eight of them now broken) and 16 
pilasters ; and neither the floor nor the 
roof being in one plane, it varies in 
height from 174 to 16 feet. The plan 
is regular, there being eight pillars and 
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pilasters in @ line from the northern 
entrance to the southern extreme of the 
temple, and the same number from the 
eastern to the western entrances. The 
only striking deviation from this regu- 
larity in the chief temple, is the small 
square excavation that is seen as we go 
up the temple on the right : it occupies 
the place of four pillars and of the in- 
termediate space inclosed between them, 
as if a veil had been drawn around 
them, and the spot so inclosed divided 
from the rest of the temple. At the 
furthest extremity there are two small 
excavations facing each other, the one 
on the right the other on the left; their 
use is not well ascertained: they were 
probably employed for keeping the holy 
utensils and offerings. The excavation 
presents to the eye the a ce of 
perfect regularity, which it is not found 
to possess when accurately examined. 
The pillars, which all appear to run in 
straight lines parallel to each other, 
and at equal distances, are crossed by 
other ranges running at right angles in 
the opposite direction; they are strong 
and massy, of an order remarkably well 
adapted to their situation and the pur- 
pose which they are to serve, and have 
an appearance of very considerable ele- 
ance. They are not all of the same 
form, but differ both in their size and 
ornaments, though this difference also 
does not at first strike the eye. They 
rise to upwards of half their height 
from a square pedestal, generally about 
three feet five inches each way, crowned 
on the top by a broad bandage of the 
same shape: above this, but divided 
from it by a circular astragal and two 
polygonic fillets, rises a short round 
fluted shaft, forming about a fourth of 
the column and diminishing with a 
curve towards the top, where a circular 
cincture of beads binds round it a fillet 
composed of an ornament resembling 
leaves, or rather cusps, the lower ex- 
tremity of which appears below the 
cincture, while the superior extremity 
rises above, projecting and terminating 

acefully in a circle of over-hanging 
leaves or cusps. A narrow band divides 
this ornament from the round fluted 
compressed cushion, which may be re- 
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garded as the capital of the column, 
and as giving it its character : its fluted 
form coalesces beautifully with the fluted 
shaft below. This cushion has its cir- 
cumference bound by a thin flat band 
or fillet, as if to retain it; and above 
supports a square plinth, on which rests 
the architrave that slopes away on each 
side in scrolls connected by a band or 
riband, till it meets the large trans- 
verse beam of rock which connects the 
range of pillars, 

The Linga Chapel.—The great cave 
at Elephanta is what the Hindus call a 
Shiva Linga (Sheewa Ling) Temple, a 
class of sacred buildings very common 
in Southern and Central India, Many 
of the bréhmans in Bombay will not 
acknowl its claim to this honour, 
and the is now nearly deserted. 
They, with other natives, maintain that 
this and all the rest of the excavations 
around are the works of the sons of 
P&ndu, who constructed them while 
wandering about the country in banish- 
ment from their native land. They 
imagine these excavations works far too 
mighty for the degenerate mortals of our 
day. The reason why this temple bas 
been deserted may have been the un- 
healthiness of the island, which, during 
certain seasons of the year, is very pro- 
lific of ague ; or perhaps the first Euro- 
peans may have desecrated the images, 
and led the Hinds to abandon them. 
Although the current tradition that the 
Portuguese fired into the cave from the 
offing, and hauled guns up the hill to 
its mouth to destroy the idols, is absurd, 
and could never, even if true, account 
for the actual damage done, as. ever 
visitor may easily satisfy himself; stil 
it is not improbable that they dese- 
crated the Beer and that hence arose 
those popular stories, The great cave 
is nevertheless still visited by Hindas, 
especially of the Banyan caste, on the 
great festivals of Shiva, and the great 

ing is worshipped on these occasions 
by crowds of devotees, 

After entering the great cave from 
the usual entrance on the north, the 
popular object of worship, which more 
particularly attracts the Sevotoes above 
mentioned, is (e¢en about half-way up 
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on the right hand, or towards the west 
of the cave. It is a conical stone called 
the Ling, and is enclosed in a square 
chapel with four doors, facing the 
four prineipal directions. The Ling is 
intended to represent Shiva in his cha- 
racter of the prolific power of nature. 
Around this chapel on the outside are a 
number of large figures, representing 
door-keepers, who are supposed to be 
high caste Hindés. They lean on 
dwarfs, intended for low caste men, but 
called by the Hindts pish&ach (peesha- 
chas), or demons. This Ling, then, is the 
principal object of popular worship. All 
the other figures in this excavated tem- 
ple are to be considered merely as sub- 
sidiary to this, and might rather be 
compared to our historical frescoes in 
Europe than to anything else. At most 
they can but be considered analogous to 
the pictures in churches in Southern 
Enurope, additional to the altar-piece, 
which receive a degree of homage far 
inferior to that reserved for the patron 
saint. 

Three-faced Bust, or Trimurti.—The 
chief of the mural figures is the immense 
three-faced bust, 19 ft. in height, which 
faces the northern entrance. It is the 
representation of Shiva in his three- 
fold character of Brahm&, Vishnu, and 
Rudra. The Hindi notion of the 
deity is, that God is essentially one, but 
that, when the time for the renewal of 
the world arrives, he causes to emanate 
from his essence three impersonations of 
the divinity, one who creates, a second 
who preserves, anda third who destroys. 
The three-faced figure, then, called 
the Hindis a Trimurti (Treemoortee), 
is intended to represent these three gods, 
who emanate from the one divinity, and 
still continue united in him. According 
to the system of Hinduism followed in 
these sculptures, the eternal divinity is 
Shiva, in another system it is Vishnu, 
and in a third the principal goddess of the 
Hinds. Shiva is sometimes represented 
with five faces, and it has been surmised 
that this three-faced bust is intended to 
represent him in that form, one of the 
heads being hid behind, and another 
above ; but in those figures part of all 
the five faces are visible, four arranged 
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round the head, and one peeping out 
from the crown before the knot of twisted 
hair. In the other figures, especially 
that of Brahm4, as carved in these caves, 
a portion of all the faces any being is 
supposed to have are always represented. 

e do not, then, need to go to the 
Greek and Roman representations of the 
three-faced Hecate, as preserved in an- 
cient sculptures, for an illustration of the 
theory for which we contend, when we 
find it universally adopted by Hindu 
artists, and even in these very caves. 
the bust, then, represents a three-faced 


S The central face—the one that im- 
mediately fronts the spectator in this 
triple bust—is intended for Shiva in 
the character of Brahm, the Creator. 
Brahm&, again, is, perhaps, the im- 
personation of the br&hman caste, — 
the originator of all the sacred rites 
and ceremonies of the Hindés. He is 
represented as an ascctic brahman, with 
his characteristic gourd in one hand, to 
serve for a drinking vessel. The face to 
the spectator’s right, and to the left of 
the bust, is Shiva in the form of Vishnu 
the Preserver; he has here his unfailing 
mark, a full-blown lotus, in his right 
hand. To the right of the bust, again, 
or to the spectator’s left, Shiva appears as 
Rudra, #.e. the Destroyer, which 1s gene- 
rally considered to be his proper cha- 
racter. He is smiling on a cobra capella, 
which is twisted round his arm, and with 
expanded hood looking him full in the 
face. A swelling on his forehead is his 
third eye, from which is to burst the 
flame that will consume at last the 
world. Among the ornaments of his 
cap are a death’s skull, a leaf of the 
nirgudi, and a branch of the dtlva tree, 
all peculiar characteristics of this god. 
The 1 figures at the portals are 
Hindi door-keepers, and they lean, as 
before, on dwarfs, called by the natives 
pishach, or demons, probably carica- 
tures of the rude aborigines or hill 
tribes of the country. 
Ardhandrishwar, or Half Male Half 
Female Divinity.—In the first compart- 
ment to the right of the central figure, 
or to the spectator’s left, there is an ex- 
hibition of Shiva in his character of 
13 
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Ardhanérishwar. The right half of the 
figure is intended to be that of a male, 
and the left that of a female, and thus to 
represent Shiva as uniting the two sexes 
in his one person. The first European 
visitors supposed this figure to be in- 
tended for an Amazon, transferring the 
traditions of Greece to India. No such 
being is known, however, to Indian 
mythology, while such a manifestation 
of Shiva as we have mentioned is de- 
scribed in the Puranas. The bull on 
which two of the hands of the figure 
lean, and on which it is supposed to ride, 
is called Nandi, a constant attendant on 
Shiva. Brahm4, on his lotus throne, 
supported by five swans, and with his 
four faces, is exhibited on the right of 
the fi He has a portion of all 
these faces visible. On the left, Vishnu 
is seen riding on what is now a head- 
less Garuda, a fabulous creature, half 
man half eagle. Above and in the 
back-ground are found a number of 
inferior gods and sages of the Hindds. 
Indra, king of the old gods—those wor- 
shipped in ancient times—appears there 
mounted on an elephant. 

Shiva and Pdrvati.—In the compart- 
ment next on the left of the Zrimurti 
are two gigantic figures of Shiva and 
Parvati, the former 16 ft. high, the 
latter 12 ft. 4in. Shiva has a ve 
curious cap, on which the crescent an 
other ornaments are sculptured, and 
from the top of which issues something 
which looks like a foam-crested wave, 
from which arise three female heads, to 
represent the Gang& Proper, the Ya- 
muné, and Saraswati, which three 
streams unite at Prayfgah, or Allaha- 
bad, and form the Ganges. According 
to a well-known Hindu legend, the 
Ganges flowed from the head of Shiva. 
The god is sanding, and has four arms, 
of which the outer left rests on a pishd- 
chah, who seems to bend under the 
weight. Niebuhr mistook the twisted 
hair of this dwarf for a turban, whereas, 
as is worthy of remark, there is no such 
head-dress on any figure at Elephanta, 
and it is altogether ignored in ancient 
Hinda@ books. In the dwarf’s right 
hand is a cobra, in his left a chauri; 
from his neck hangs a necklace, the 
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ornament of which is a tortoise. On 
Shiva’s right are several attendants, and 
above them Brahm4, sculptured much 
asin the compartment on the right of 
the Zrimurti. Between Brahm& and 
Shiva is Indra on his elephant Air&va- 
tah, which appears to be kneeling. P&r- 
vati leans cightly from left to right, 
towards Shiva, and is represented with 
very full breasts. Her left hand rests 
on a female pishdchah, above whom is 
Vishnu on Garuda,. with the sectarial 
mark and a snake tied like a neckcloth. 
Above is a group of six figures, two of 
which are females. 

Marriage of Shiva and Parvati. 
Proceeding still to the left of the Zr: 
murti, and in a westerly direction, the 
visitor comes to the compartment repre- 
senting Shiva’s marriage, as Pyke and 
Moor were the first to discover. Mr. 
Erskine, however, in mentioning their 
conjecture, adds, “though, from the 
most careful inspection of the sculpture, 
I can perceive nothing to favor the sup- 
position.” This remark from so learned 
an Orientalist, is the more singular, as 
the position of Parvat{ on the right of 
Shiva would alone go far to prove it to 
be the delineation of her bridal ; it being 
well known that to stand on the right 
of her husband, and to eat with him are 
privileges vouchsafed to a Hinda wife 
only on her wedding-day. In the cor- 
ner, at the right of Parvati, is Brahm&, 
known by his four faces, sitting and 
reading the sacred texts suited to the 
occasion. Above, on Shiva’s left, is 
Vishnu. Among the attendants on the 
right of Parvati is one bearing a vessel, 
supposed to be filled with sugar-plums, 
as is the custom still in Bombay on 
such occasions. Behind the goddess is 
a priest, who is pushing her forward to 
overcome her bashfulness. 

Birth of Ganeshah, Shiva’ s eldest son. 
—In the corresponding compartment, to 
the east and right of the Zrimurts, 
Shiva and Parvati are seated together, 
with groups of male and female inferior 
divinities showering down flowers from 
above, the rock being cut into various 
shapes to represent the clouds of Kail&s, 
Shiva’s heaven. At Shiva’s feet is the 
skeleton figure of Bhyingi, one of his 
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favorites ; and behind Parvati isa female 
with a child a-straddle on her left hip. 
This child, according to Stevenson, is 
Vinéyaka, or Ganesh, though Erskine 
supposes it to be K&rtikeyah. Beneath 
is Nandi and the tiger on which Par- 
vati rides, with a pishdchah lifting up 
its leg. Two skeleton Rishis, the one 
on the left holding a basket, may be 
remarked in the clouds, 

Radvanah attempting to remove Katlds. 
—The visitor must now face completely 
round, and look to the north instead of 
the south, and, advancing a few paces, 
he will come in front of the sixth com- 
partment, which is to the right of the 
eastern entrance. Here Ravan, the 
demon king of Lank&, or Ceylon, is 
attempting to remove Kailas, the 
heavenly hill of Shiva, to his own king- 
dom, in order that he may have his 
tutelary deity always with him, for 
Ravan was ever a worshipper of Shiva. 
Ravan has ten heads and. arms, and is 
with his back to the spectator. Shiva 
is seen in Kailas, with Parvati on his 
right, and votaries and Rishis in the 
background. On the left of Shiva, who 
is represented with eight arms, his third 
eye, and the crescent on his cap, is 

‘ighnu on Garuda, Ganesh, and Bhringi, 
and in the recess is the Vdhana, or 
vehicle of Pfrvati, a tiger crouched on 
its paws. Two of Shiva’s attendants, 
on opposite sides of the compartment, 
hhave the eye on the forehead, and one 
hhas a death’s head on his cap, “ for,” 
says the Shiv-Gita, “he who worships 
me disinterestedly, by knowing me gains 
myform.” The legend runs that Ravan 
shook Kail4s so much, that Parvati was 
alarmed, whereupon Shiva pressed down 
the hill with one of his toes on the head 
of Ravan, who remained immovable for 
10,000 years, till his grandfather, Pu- 
lasti, the son of Brahm4, taught him 
how to propitiate Shiva, and thus effected 
his release. Ravan afterwards ever re- 
mained a worshipper of Shiva. In this 
tale is depicted the devotion of the abori- 
ginal races to the worship of the destroy- 
in . 
 ekeha’s sacrifice destroyed. — The 
visitor must now cross over to the oppo- 
site side, passing the Linga chapel, in 
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order to arrive at the corresponding 
compartment on the west to that just 
described on the east. Here is repre- 
sented the sacrifice of Dakgha, a legend 
very famous in Hindi mythology, which 
is twice depicted at Ellora, and more 
than once at the Amboli caves in Sal- 
sette. Daksha, a son of Brahm&, born 
from the thumb of his right hand for 
the purpose of peopling the world, had 
60 daughters, of whom 27 are the 
nymphs of the lunar asterisms. Another 
of them, named Sati or Durg&, married 
Shiva, and 17 were married to Kasyapa, 
and were the mothers of all created 
beings. On one occasion, Dakgha be- 
ge a sacrifice according to the ancient 

aidik ritual, and as the gods of the 
Vedas alone were invited, Shiva and 
his wife were not asked to attend. Sati 
went, nevertheless, unbid, and being 
badly received, threw herself into the 
fire, whereupon Shiva made his ap- 
pearance in his most terrific form 
as Vira Bhadra, which manifestation 
of the god here forms the principal 
figure of the tableau. He dispersed 
the gods and other attendants of the 
sacrifice, and seizing Daksha with one 
hand, decapitated him with another, 
while in a third he held a cup, into 
which spouted the blood. The head 
was hacked to pieces; but when Shiva’s 
wrath was appeased, he put the head of 
a ram on Daksha’s body, thus keeping 
him ever in mind of the power of his 
decapitator. Vira Bhadra has here 
eight arms, three of which are occu- 
pied in slaughtering Daksha, two are 
stretched ‘up, and three are broken off. 
The face of the god is distorted with 
rage, long tusks project on either side 
of his mouth, and a necklace of human 
heads passes over his left shoulder and 
thigh, and returns by his right thigh. 
On the right of Vira Bhadra is an 
elephant, around are the gods in atti- 
tudes expressive of fear, and above are 
ten figures, two of which are children. 
They are seated in devotion round a 
curious bottle-shaped figure, which is 
the Lingam, or Phallus, and is exactly 
over the head of Vira Bhadra. On it 
is a curious character, which Erskine 
and Stevenson suppose to be the mystic 
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Om, a-monosyllable which contains let- 
ters from the names of Mah&deo, Vishnu, 
and Brahm&. The whole group refers 
to the contest between the followers 
of the ancient Hindu ritual and the 
worshippers of Shiva, which latter pre- 
vailed, 

Bhairava,— Advancing to the en- 
trance of the cave, and still on the 
same side, the visitor comes to another 
compartment. Here Shiva appears in 
his terrific form of Bhairava, which he 
assumed to outdo the incarnation of 
Vishnu as Narsinha, the man-lion. 
Above is a very perfect Ganesh with 
elephant head. Bhairava has eight 
arms, which are all broken but one. 
Beneath is Bhyingi with his skeleton 
form, and on the right is an attendant 
with the crescent on his cap, and a 
skull, from the right eye of which a 
cobra issues, The appearance of con- 
flict is avoided, perhaps in deference to 
the numerous worship of Vishnu. 

Shiva as an Ascotic.—If the visitor 
now turns and advances a little, he will 
come in front of the last group, which 
is to the left of the grand entrance. 
Here Shiva appears as a Yogi, and the 
figure so much resembles Buddha, that 
many describers of the cave before 
Erskine thought it to be that personage. 
The figure has the remains of two arms, 
which appear to have rested on his lap. 
It is seated on a lotus, the stalk of 
which is supported by two figures below. 
The Brahmans detest Buddhism, so it 
i hardh ssible that ene on be a 

igure of the genuine Buddh; but per- 
haps it is Shiva under the form of 
Buddh, for there appears to have been 
some attempt to reconcile the two reli- 

ions. At the two wings of the Ellora 

faves are Buddhistic excavations, a fact 
which favors the supposition of an at- 
tempt to unite the creeds. 

So, too, Vishnu is said to have be- 
come incarnate in Buddh, to deceive 
mankind. Brahmé is seen on the right 
of the principal figure, and Vishnu, on 
Garuda, on the left. There is also a 
figure riding on an animal, which 
Erskine conjectures to be a horse. It 
has lost the head, but has a saddle, 
saddle cloth, and girth, like those used 
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in Europe. If it be a horse, it is 
unique in these sculptures, 

Supplementary Excavations.—Oppo- 
site the Ling chapel first described in 
the face of the hill to the west, is a 
small excavation dedicated to Ganesh, 
who is seated at the southern extremity 
with a company of Shiva’s attendants. 
At the eastern opening is a stair with 
a few steps, on either side of which is a 
sculptured lion, leading to a small Lin; 
chapel, in which are no figures. Roun 
the hill, a little to the south, are two 
other excavations fronting the east. 
These are also Ling chapels, with 
Dwédrpdis sculptured outside. On a 
hill opposite to the Great Cave, an ex- 
cavation has been commenced, but 
without much pro; having been 
made. Diogo de Couto, the Portuguese 
annalist, in his 8th Decade, Book iii., 
chap. xi., mentions that “a famous 
stone over the gate (cf the Pi a8 
he calls the cave of Elephanta), which 
had an inscription of large and well- 
written characters, was sent to the King 
D. John ITI,” and that it was lost in 
Portugal. He also asserts that, in 
another hill towards the seat pede 

at Pagoda, there was another 
hich hed “a marble porch very cari? 
ously executed,” as also another in the 
same hill as the great Pagoda, “about 
two stone throws to the east,” “the most 
stupendous work of itssize.” He adds, 
that these Pagodas were constructed by 
a King of Kanada, named B&n&sur, and 
that the Portuguese soldiers did all in 
their power to destroy them. 

Dr. Wilson traces a resemblance be- 
tween some of the com ents at 
Elephanta and those at Ellora, particu- 
larly in that which represents the 
marriage of Shiva and P&rvati, and 
considers the Elephanta cave as of later 
construction than that at Ellora. He 
adds that the image of Devf, in the 
form of a tiger, on the hill above the 
caves, which is called Umd-Wageshwari, 
is mentioned in the 29th chap. of the 
1st sec. of the Salyers Khand of the 
Skanda Purdna. In 1851, @ subscrip- 
tion of 2,000 Rs. having becn raised at 
Bombay, the earth was cleared from 
the front of the north aisle, when two 
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remarkably well-executed leogriffs of 
Rorphyritic basalt were discovered. 

heir counter may be seen in the 
“Dhamér Lena,” at Ellora, and the 
reddish basalt of which they are formed 
is not found at Elephanta, but is of the 
some material a8 sree of which fhe: 
temple of Ahily& Bat, at the village oi 
Ellcra, has been built. 

K. Graul, in the 8rd volume of his 
travels, p. 124, et seg., gives a brief 
account of his visit to the K&nhari 
temples, on the 9th of January, 1850. 
He drove from Bombay to Vihar, 
whence it took him one and a half 
hours to reach the temples. He found 
a few of the cells strewn with hay, 
showing that they had recently been 
slept in by native pilgrims. In one, 
resided a Brahman, who employed him- 
self in decking one of the idols with 
fresh flowers, and was himself an object 
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of veneration to the neighbouring vil- 
lagers. He says that the temple proper, 
or Chaitya, measures 88ft. long, and 
39ft. broad, and that, though neither 
the figures nor the pillars can be called 
tasteful, the general effect is very im- 
posing. The Portuguese name of Sal- 
tebe informs us, is derived from the 
salt that was prepared during the oeeu- 
pation of the island by that people. It 
was made not far from the causeway 
that unites Salsette to Bombay. The 
notice of these caves may be concluded 
with Goethe's lines :— 
"Bietollen Honlesenrationon 

Das distere TroglodytengewOh), 

‘Mit Schnauz’ und Rissel ein albern Spiel; 

Verritckte Zierath braueret, 

Es ist eine saubere Bauerel. 

Nehme ele Niemand sum Exempel, 

Bie Blophanten= und Fratren—Temnpel! 
Mit heiligen Griilen trieben sie Spot 
Man fanlt weder Natur noch Gott— 
In Indien mécht ‘ich selber leben, 


‘Hatt’ es nur keine Steinhauer gegeben,”* 
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PUNAH (POONA) DIVISION. 


Preliminary Information. 


1, Bounparres anp GznzraL Aspect or THE Drviston—Sus-Drvisions 
anp Curer Towns.—2. Historica, SketoH—Castes—EMPLOYMENTS OF 
THE Natives. 


1, BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE DIVISION—SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
CHIEF TOWNS. 


Tu Division lying between N. lat. 17° 53’ and 19° 26’, and long. 78° 20’ and 
76° 10’, has an area of 43,816 square miles. From its most N. to its 8, extremity 
it is nearly 300 miles Jong, but its breadth is very irregular. 

It is bounded on the N. by that part of the Satpura (Seutpoors mountains, 
which runs from the Bhil (Bheel) town of Akrani to Asirgarh (Asseergarh), 
beyond which, to the N., lie Holkar’s territories. On the E., the boundary of 
this Division is the Niz&m’s dominions, and on the W., the sea. Towards the 8. it 
is conterminous with the Maratha State of Kolhapur and the Belgfon 
Collectorate. 

The general aspect of the division above the Western Gh&ts (which cut it into 
two unequal parts, a narrow slip of 40 miles in breadth to the sea, called 
the Konkan, and a broader to the East), is that of a fertile country, inter- 
sected by rocky ridges, which decline gradually towards the Eastern boundary. 
Here and there magnificent isolated peaks shoot up to the height of between 
1,000 and 2,000 feet, many of them crowned with forts, whose crumbling walls 
were once deemed impregnable. The centre part of the Division is far more 
than S4tarf to the South. On the North, Khandesh is a great basin, travel 
by the Taptf from east to west; and shut in by the S&tpura range of mountains 
on the north ; by the Gh&ts on the west; and on the south, by the hills, in which 
is the fort of Chandar. The climate of Khandesh and of the Konkan, are 
more unhealthy than that of the other provinces, fevers in the former Collectorate 
being very malignant, and the Konkan being intensely hot, and but too subject 
to the ravages of cholera. 

Tho Sub-Divisions and Ohtef Towns of the five Collectorates comprised in this 
Division are as follows :— 


PUNAH. 
‘Téluks or Sub-Divisions from N, to 8. Chief Towne. eentancS _» Distance 
1 Shiwner (Sewnere) Junfr f ‘ooneer) 4 i BON. 
2 Khed (Kheir) Khed (Kheir) 116 (24N. 
3 Pabal Pa&bal 116 24N.E. 
4 Mawal Khadkéle (Khurkalch) 116 26 W. 
5 Haweli Punah (Poona) 92 Bs 
¢ purandae HF thonthany ) Stswad (ecoer) 110 «188.E. 
imathadi (Beimthurree) fiapalganw (Pim) on) 120 28 E. 
8 Indépur Bardmatt ee) 1445 53 8.E 
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Ronee teh iene nee me, Cnet Towne, a ERR, aE, 
1 i Méhim 50 32 N.W. 
2 Bassein ‘Wasai (Wussyee) 364 15 N.W. 

3 Bhiwadi (Bhewndee) Bhiwadi 293 ONE. 
4 S&shthi (Salsette) Thanah anna) (by Rail) 20) ,, 

5 Kalyén (Callin) Kalyan (by Rail) 334 10B. 

6 Murbid (Morbar) Murbad 49° 25 5, 

7 Taloje Dahisar 28 8S.E, 
8 Panwel Panwel 22 «178.E. 
9 Nasrfpur Dahiwelf 40 3358.E. 

shrhek. 

Tamer DD MTOM NEN. cuttowan, ely, 9 RU 
1 Was (Wye) Was 110 N.N.W, 
2 Jawali Medhe 121) 12 N.W. 

3 Satara Satara (by Nagotn& and 

Mhar) 138 

4 Koregiiw Koreganw 143 (10 E, 

6 Khataw Dahiwadi 168 435K. 

6 Pandharpar Pandharpir 217 845. 

7 Taragsiw Masur (Mussoora) 165 228.S.E. 

8 Karh&d (Kurar) Karhad 168 308.8.E. 

9 Khanfpdr (Khanpoor) Wite 177, 44.8.E. 
10 Walwe (Walwa) Ashte 189 66 8.8.E. 
11 Vijapar, or Bijapur (Beeja- 

pore) Vijapar 245 124 E.S.E. 
AHMADNAGAR. 

‘Taloks or Sub-Dirisions from N.W. Chief Towns, an Boney, i ater om 
1 Wandindori Wandindori 109 «96 N.W. 
2_ Néshik (Nassuck) Nashik (by Thanah and 

Bhiwadi) 1123 87 N.W. 
3 Kéwnai (Kownaee) Kawnai 100 87 N.W. 
4 Chandwad (Chandore) Niphad 78 N.W. 
5 Shinar (Sinnur) Shinar 85 70 N.W. 
6 P&tode Yewle 69 N. 
7 = Aiikole (Ankola) Ankole (Ankola) 219 658 N.W. 
8 Sangamner Sahgamner 208 «47 N.W. 
9 Shewghiw Shewgaaw 196 386 NE. 

10 News&se Newase 194 83N.E, 

11 Réhuri Réhuri 181 20N. 

12 Nagar Abmadnagar 161 * 

13 Parner Parner 183-22 8.W. 

14 Karde Karde 198 =37S.W. 

16 Korti Korti 214 +638, 

16 Jamkhed Jamkhed 204 «443 S.E. 

KHANDESH, 


Tasie I.—Tuluks as they at present stand. 


Téluks or 8ub-Divisions from N.E, 
to8.W. 


1 S&waden (Sowda) 
2 Yawal 


Chiot Towns. froin Bombay, from Dhiei, 
Sawaden (Sowda) 285 76 NE. 
Yawal 273° «Gt NE 
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3 Nasirab&d (Nusseerabad) Nagfribad (Nusseerabad) 268 69 N.E. 
4 Chopaden (Chopra Chopadea (Chopra) 261 42 N.E. 
5 Erandol (EErundole Erandol (Erun pi) 245 36E. 
6 ThAlner (‘Talneir) Thalner (Talneir) 241 32 NE. 
7 =Amalner (Amulneir) Amalner (Amulneir) 2330-24. N.N.E. 
8 Sulténpur Sh&haden (Shada) 264 55NN.W 
9 Randasber Nandurbar 261 62 NeW: 
10 Pimpalner (Pimpulneir) Pimpalner (Pimpulneir) 257 48 W. 
11 Dhuled (Dhoolia) : Dhulen ‘Dhoak sige 
12 J&mner J&mner 277 «68 S.E. 
13 Chalisghiw Chélfsghiw 243 34.8.8.8. 
14 Bhadgaaw Bhadgsaw ~ 242 338.E. 
15 Ma4legiaw (Malligaum) Malegahw (Malligaum) 241 38258.8.W. 
16 Baglana Satane “269 608.W. 
KHANDESH, 


Taste Il.—Tdluks according to @ proposed arrangement. 
‘Téluks or Sub-Diyisions from N.B. 


0 8. Ohiet Towns. trom Honbays Dhivien (Dhaoa) 
1 S&waden (Sowda) Stwaded (Sowda) 85 76 N.E. 
2 Nasirabad (Nusscerabad) Nasirféb: 268 59N.E. 
3 Thalner (Talneir) Shirpor 261 62N.N.E. 
4 Chopaden (Chopra) Chopadet (Chopra) 251 42N.E, 
5 Dharang&iw (Dhurungaum) Dharangaiw 243 «34.N.E. 
6 Amalner (Amulneir) Amalner (Amulneir) 233 «24 N.N.E. 
7 Sultanpur Shahaden (Shahda) 264 65 N.N.W 
8 Nandurbér Nandurbar 261 562 N.W. 
9 Chimathin Chimathin 239 «30 N.N.W 
10 Pimpalner (Pimpulneir) Pimpalner (Pimpulneir) 257 48 W. 
11 Dhulen (Dhoolia) Dhulen (Dhoolia) 209 a 
12 Jamner Jamner 277 «68 S.E. 
13 Lohér Lohar 262 6358.E. 
14 Ch&lis-gaiw ChAlis-gaiw 2430 «-348.8.E. 
15 Bhadgahw Bhadginw 242 33S.E. 
16 Baglana Sathine 259 60S8.W. 
17 Mleganw (Malligaum) Mflegahw (Malligaum) 241 329.9.W. 
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The part of India comprehended in this division has been known to the 
western world from very ancient times. But it was known in those remote 
in so indistinct a manner, that it is now utterly impossible to settle the locality of 
the few places named, with the sole exception of Kalyan, which was undoubtedly 
a great city long before the Christian era, Tagara, generally * acknowledged to 
be the present Daulatabid, lay on the eastern frontier of this division, and the 
author of the Periplus reckons it among the largest cities of India, even in his 
time, ‘a circumstance which would lead us to infer a long period of antecedent 
splendour.”+ Another great euportam was Pluthana, 20 days’ journey 8. of 
Barygaza or Bharich, and which Heeren therefore concludes to have been some- 
where in the Gh&ts of this division. It is said that it was the mart for onyx 
stones, and that goods were transported from it over bad roads to Barygaza, 
But, if it were 20 days’ journey S, of that place, it cannot have been very far 


* Elphinstone, p. 221, note, Ed. 1857, says that Tagara cannot possibly be Daulatab4d, an 

takes Pluthana or Plithana to be Pditan (Pattan); but he is perhaps inclined to measure 

distances too exactly for such a book as the Periplus, z 
t Heeron, iii, p. 376. 
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from Kaly4n, and its expres would rather have been taken to this latter port, 
unless, indeed, we are to believe what is said of a rajé of Larikah, forbidding the 
Greeks to trade at Kalyan, and limiting them to Barygaza. Wilford* makes 
Pluthana to be “ Pultanah,” on the Godavari, a name which is not to be found 
in the maps or gazetteers; but probably represents Phultamba, in lat. 19° 48’, 
long. 74° 40’. hatever its exact locality, Pluthana certainly lay within this 
division, as perhaps also Nelkynda, which, however, Heeren and others take to 
be Neliceram, a little N. of Kalikod (Calicut). The difficulties that beset these 
questions are confessedly insuperable; but so much is certain, that a trade 
existed between the provinces which compose this division and Europe, not long 
after the time of Alexander, if not before. Schlegel and others have proved the 
extreme antiquity of this trade from the Sanskrit names of various articles which 
have found their way into the Hebrew and classical languages, Of these it is 
sufficient to mention carbasus, from the Sanskrit kdrpdsam, ‘‘cotton,” which 
occurs in Greek and Hebrew as well as in Latin; saccharum, “sugar,” from the 
Sanskrit sharkard ; piper, “pepper,” from the Sanskrit pippali; singiber, 
“ginger,” from the Sanskrit shringaveram, “antler-shaped.”+ Without then 
attempting to settle what is hopelessly uncertain, we may assume that there was 
a considerable trade with this part of India before the Christian era, and that the 
present Kalyfn was one of the great ports at which this trade was carried 
on. It is further shown by aneient inscriptions on copper dug up at Thanah in 
1787, and translated by Ramalochan Pandit,} at the request of General Carnac, 
that, at a remote period, there was a king of Tagara named JimdtavShana, 
“cloud-borne,” || of a race of “ R&jpGts, called Silér, and that from him descende 
princes, who, in 1018, a.p., ruled over the Konkan, and had their capital some- 
where near Sashthi, probably at Kalyfn. A similar inscription found at Satar4,§ 
proves that there was in 1192, a.p., a raja at Pan&la similarly descended, who 
uilt fifteen of the principal forts round Satér&, including that of Sataré itself. 
The Pinah division forms the principal part of the country called by Hindts 
Mah&rashtra, or “great country,” which is bounded on the N. by the Narmada 
River; on the E. by the Wain Gang& River to its junction with the Varad4 and 
by the E. bank of the latter stream to M&nikdurg; on the S. by a line drawn from 
‘fanikdurg to M&hir, and thence to Goa; and on the W. by the ocean. That 
part of this region, however, which lies to the E. of the territories of Bombay, and 
is under the Nizém, though originally included in Mahfrfshtra, can no longer be 
said to belong to it.** The Mar&thas are the inhabitants of this country ; but the 
word Mar&tha is especially applied to the Kunbis, or Shidra cultivators, in con- 
tradistinction to the Brahmans and r4jés on the one hand, the latter of whom 
claim a Rajput origin, and the Parwéris, or low castes, These latter again, who 
are village ‘watchmen, porters, guides, etc., are no doubt the aborigines of the 
country. They are also called Mah&rs and, when contempt is intended, Dhers. 
The Marathas rose to notice and power under Sivaji (see Chronological Tables), 
and the most valiant and distinguished among them came from the Konkan Ghat 
Math&, or Table-land at the top of the Ghats, which is in some places 30, 
according to Grant Duff (the Martha Dictionary makes the Mawal alone 50), 
miles broad. It is divided into three regions, of which the moat westerly is called 
Murhea tf; the tract which adjoins to the E. is the Mawal{}; and the glens are 
* “ Astatic Researches,” vol. 1. p. 371. 
t Ritter, vol. v. p. 486, derives Sindon, “fine linen,” from Sindh, the name of the province 
so-called, but this is highly improbable, 
t “ Asiatic Researches,” vol.1. p. $57. 
\ A common epithet of Indra. 
4 “Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society,” vol. sil. 
** For the history of the Mar4thas and of the progress of the English power in this part of 
India, seo Chronological Tables in the Introduction, pp. Ixix. to Ixxx. 


tf “Mist,” because during the rains, this tract is enveloped in mist. 
tf “ West,” because this tract is the W. boundary of the Desh or upper Maratha country. 


- « 
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called Khoras. The tract to the S. of the Sawitri River, is called Het, or 
“lower.” The Méwalis and the Hetkaris, or inhabitants of the Mawal and the 
Het, were long the best Marftha soldiers. The Maratha Brahmans are divided 
into eight classes: 1, Karfra; 2, Yajurvedi; 3, Kannu; 4, Deoruke; 5, Kirwant ; 
6, Shenwi; 7, Tirgul; 8, Suwasee. Of these the most renowned is the 
Karf4ra, of which spran, the famous Chanakya, the Peshwés, Nani Farnavis, 
and Nan& Sahib. The Brahmans also call themselves Deshists, if they live above 
the Ghats; and Konkanis, if below. 

The most remarkable tribes in this division are the forest tribes of the N. 
Konkén and the Ramusis. Of the former, the Waralis and K&todis may be 
taken as specimens. 

The Waralis.—The following is the account of this tribe given by Dr. Wilson 
in the 7th vol. of the “Trans, of the Roy. As. Soc.” p. 14 :— 

“When Dr. Smyttan and I went out to view the village of Umargaum, we 
found three or four Waralfs, who had come down from the jungles with the view 
of disposing of bamboos which they had cut, Their hair was black and lank ; 
their bodies were oiled; and altogether they had a very wild appearance. they 
spoke Mar&thi, and seemed to be highly amused at having a ‘Enropean to 
with them. On questioning them, we found that they have no connection either 
with the Brahman or the Hindd religion, that they have priests of their own, and 
very few religious rites of any kind, and that these rites principally refer to 
marriages and deaths. They move about in the jungles according to their wants, 
many of their villages being merely temporary, Their condition is well worthy 
of being inquired into. In an old book of travels, I find their tribe repre- 
sented as much addicted to thieving. In the Puranas, they are spoken of as the 
Kélapraja, in contradistinction to the common Hindas, who are denominated the 
Subhréprajé. There are other tribes in the jungles whose state is similar to 
theirs, and should be investigated. The wildness of their country and the diffi- 
culties and dangers of moving in it are obstacles in the way of research. 

“They were the most ignorant persons I have ever met with. They answered 
all my questions with the exclamation, ‘ How is it possible for us to know such 
matters?’ and laughed most immoderately at my inquiries, both as to their 
novelty and the idea of my expecting them to know anything about them. Two 
days afterwards, at a neighbouring village, I sat down beside a small company 
with the view of examining them at length respecting their tenets and habits. 
Amongst other questions, I asked them if they expected to go to God after death. 
‘How can we get to God after death,’ said they; ‘men even banish us from 
their abodes; how will God allow us to approach him ?’ 

“ After leaving Rakholi, two marches from D we visited a considerable 
number of other Autteries belonging to the Waralis, and situated in the Company’s 
territories. The principal of them were those of Kudéd, Parity Dhabari, Phal- 
suni, Kinhauli, Thalésarf, and Pimpurt. The boundaries of the country of the 
Waralis it is difficult to specify. eir principal locations are Nehar, Sanjan 
Udwach, B&harach, Ashari, fasari, and Gambirgad. They are also found 
near the coast, but less frequently the farther south. Their total number may 
be about 10,000. 

“The Waralis are more slender in their form than the common agriculturists 
in the Maratha country: and they are somewhat darker in their complexion. 
They seldom cut either the hair on their heads or beards; and on srdioary 0008 
sions they are but slightly clothed. Their huts are sometimes quadrangular and 
sometimes circular, and on the whole are very convenient, being formed b: 
bamboos and bramble twisted into a framework of wood, and so thickly cov 
with dried grass as to be impervious both to heat and rain. They do not rear 
many cattle; but they have a supertiuity of domestic fowls. The wood which 
they fell near the bi of some of the principal streams brings them some profit ; 
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and altogether they appear to be in comfortable circumstances. It is probable, 
from their consciousness of this fact and their desire to preserve themselves from 
the intrusion of other tribes, that many of them are not unwilling to be esteemed 
sorcerers. They are immoderately addicted to the use of tobacco, which they 
urchase on the coast; and almost every man amongst them carries the materials 
for striking a light for smoking, in a hollow cocoa nut. qhey are, unfortunately, 
fond of ardent spirits, and the Parsis have many shops in the wilderness, placed 
under Hindu servants, for their accommodation. The scarcity of money is no 
obstacle to their indulgence, as uaquce can be procured, for grain, grass, wood, or 
any other article which may be at their disposal. 

“There are many Awils, or family divisions amongst the Waralfs, such as the 
Ravatié, Bhangar& (that of the chief), Bhavar, Sankar, Pileyané, Meria, 
Wi Thakarié, Jhadavé, Karbat, Bhand&r, Kond&ria, ete. The clans 
indeed are so numerous, that we are forced to come to the conclusion that they 
must at one time have been a very powerful people. The population appears to 
be at present nearly stationary. On account of the unhealthiness of the jungles, 
many the children are cut off at a very early age. No person marries in hie 
own 

“The Warali villages have not the common officers found in similar places 

the Mar&thas. They have, generally speaking, a head man, who is in 
some degree responsible to the government for their behaviour. The Waralis are 
not particularly noted for crime. Unless when calamities overtake them, they 
are not frequent in their visits to the images of WaghiA, their deity, which, at 
the best, are only rude forms of a tiger. They have an annual service for the 
dead, when their bhagats, or elders, repeat incantations, kindle lights, and strew 
flowers at the place where the ashes of the dead have been scattered. They 
partially observe the two festivals of the Shimgd and Divdif, which are connected 
with the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and which, though celebrated by the 
Hindds in general, are often supposed to be ante-Bréhmanical,” 

The Kdtodis.—The K Atodis receive their name from the occupation on which they 
are principally dependant for support, the manufacture of the Kdé, or terra japonica 
from the tree, or Acacia catechu. They prineipally inhabit the part of the 
northern Konkan, which lies along the base of the Sahyadri range, and is inter- 
mediate between the Nashik and Panah roads. A few of them may be occasionally 
found on the E, face of the Gh&ts, in the same latitude as the district above 
mentioned. Major epee? who has written an interesting notice of the 
manner in which they e catechu, and of some of their peculiar habits, 

aks of them as also inhabiting the jungles of the Ativisi between the Daman 

and Taptf Rivers. “They may be considered as nomades to a certain 
extent,” he says, “for, notwithstanding they alway reside in the same country, 
they frequently change their place of residence. If we are to believe their own 
account, they Lave been settled in the Ativisi from time immemorial. They have 
the ition among them that they are descendants of the demon Ravana, the 
tyrant monarch of Lanké, and the same whom the god Rama vanquished, and 
whose exploits are related by the distinguished poet Valmiki.” They have not 
settlements of their own, like the Waralfs, but they live as outcasts near 
villages inhabited by other classes of the community. They are held in great 
abhorrence by the common serene, and parti it by the Brahmans, and 
their residences are wretched beyond belief. Among other things, they eat rats, 
lisards, squirrels, blood-suckers, the black-faced monkey, swine, and serpents. 
They will not touch the brown-faced monkey, which they say has a human soul. 
They yal peva the last rags on their bodies foradram. The natives have a 
great of their magical powers. Their names, like those of the W 4ralis, are 
entirely different from those of the Hindds. Of a future state they know nothing. 
‘When a death takes place, they give food to crows, and call out kdva! kdva! 
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crow! crow! They say it is an old custom, but do not know the reason. The 
cost of a wife is fixed at 2rs. Marriage is performed by placing a chaplet of 
leaves on the bride’s head, and then on the bridegroom’s; after which both are 
smeared with turmeric. When they go to the jungle to prepare Kat, they hold 
their encampments sacred, and will suffer no one of another caste to approach 
without giving warning. The Kat is prepared from the inner portion of the 
khair tree, by oiling and then inspissating the juice. Before felling a tree, they 
select one, which they worship by offering to it a cocoa-nut, burning frankincense, 
and applying a red pigment. They then pray to it, to bless their undertaking. 

The ‘Ramoste.-Capt. Alexander Mackintosh of the 27th Madras N. I. pub- 
lished at Bombay in 1833, an account of this remarkable tribe. His memoir also 
appears in the Journal of the Madras Literary Society, vols. i. ii. andiii. The 
following account is condensed from it, 

The race of people known by the name of Rémosis (Ramoossies) reside chiefly 
in the outskirts of the towns and villages in the valleys of the Man, Nira ,Bhima, 
and Pera Rivers, and in the adjoining plains and highlands. 

The tract of country over which they are slispersed is nearly 200 miles in 
length; and throughout the Satar4 territory and the southern portion of the 
Punah district, it varies from 80 to about 120 miles in breadth, becoming much 
narrower as we approach the N. limits in the Heinity of N&shik on the banks of 
the Godavari, so that the part of the country in which they reside lies within the 
17° and 20° of N, lat. and 73° 40” and 76° 40” E. long. 

The Ramosi ranks very low among the Warna Shankar, or mixed classes, and 
far beneath the Pulkash, or Dongri Kole, but before the Holar, Malar, Ming, 
Dhaur, etc. These last, the Ramosi scrupulously keeps at a distance. The tribe 
of R&mosis appears to be divided into two main branches,—the Chow&n and the 
Jadu, - 


It is very probable that this tribe originally migrated from some part of the 
ancient kingdom of Telingéna, probably E. or 8. E. of Haidarabad ; use, in 
the scanty remains they have of a distinct language, many of the words evidently 
belong to the Telugu. While their funeral rites and ceremonies of purification 
bear a great analogy to those of the Lingtyats of whom the Jangams are priests, 
and in the part of the country in which the Ramosis at present reside few of the 
Ling&yat persuasion are to be found. These are more to the E. and 8. E. 

‘They appear to have been very cautious in preventing their language from 
becoming known to any other persons than those of their tribe; for all that the 
inhabitants know is, that the Ramosis have a language peculiar to themselves, and 
with which the other members of the community are unacquainted. 

The total population of the Rimosfs was estimated, in 1833, at 13,000. They 
are chiefly employed as village watchmen. No uniform system prevails as to the 
pay, fees, and emoluments to which a Raémosi watchman is entitled from long- 
established usage. The watchmen, in a great many villages, hold portions of 
rent-free land, and have stipulated allowances in cash, besides the Baluten yai- 
sites, while in other places they receive only the cash payment and Baluter. - 

The Ramosi, in his character of watchman, is not included among the 12 
members of the village Balute ; but among the Alute, or those who receive the 
charitable allowance. The inhabitants of some villages grant the Baluten dues of 
their own free will, but do not acknowledge it asa perquisite, or right. Besides 
these emoluments the R&mosi receives a perquisite, which is termed the Zalchd 
paisd, or fees for the halting place. Travellers passing through the country with 
cattle loaded with goods, and occupying the Za} “halting-place” near a vi a 
with bullocks conveying merchandise, pay this fee to the Ramosi for protecting 
their property during their stay. In some few towns, the Patils and Mahars get 
a trifling allowance from these travellers; but the Ramosi always receives his fee, 
averaging from 2 to 4 annas per 100 bullocks. 
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The R&mosis have ever been renowned thieves and bandits, and the stories of 
their exploits are innumerable. When Sivaji commenced his career, they flocked 
to his standard and did him great service. They led the storming party at the 
unsuccessful attempt made by that chief to escalade Purandar. Many of them 
were dashed to pieces, the ropes having been cut by the garrison, The next 
attempt succeeded, and the Sahu R&j& granted lands in the vicinity to the Ramosfs, 
as a reward. In 1730 they became extremely troublesome, and rendered all the 
roads around Purandar and. Panah unsafe by their robberies. Dhumaji, a plun- 
derer, had seized the Peshw& Balaji, and the chief of Purandar, and cruelly 
tortured the latter, and one Pillaji Jadu having rescued them, he was made chief 
or Sir N&ik of the Ramosis, and restored order among them, putting many to 
death. Soon after they were appointed watchmen of Panah, and retained this 
Office till lately. Pillaji’s descendant was living in 1833 near Sasur, enjoying a 
pension from the English of 5,000 Re. a year. From Purandar, the Ramosis 
made their way N. up-to the districts of Sinnir and Sangamner, and as far as 
Nashik. About 1780, one of their chiefs, named D&dji, became notorious for his 
robberies near Panah. He was at last put to death, owing to the Peshwa’s wife 
vowing not to touch food till he was executed. The ministers, finding that the 
Bai was inexorable and determined on fulfilling her resolution, swore solemnl: 
by her feet that they would have Dadji put to death, and she was then satisfied. 
A confidential messenger was then dispatched to direct D&dji to proceed forthwith 
to the Purandar Fort, as he was required for the performance of some special 
service, He repaired to Purandar with a number of his followers, and, after 
having received some presents, he was told a confidential communication would 
be le to him in the afternoon. When he returned for his instructions, accom- 
panied by a few friends, he was seized. A Brahman official questioned Dadji 
about the property he had secured by. plunder, and the number of gang robberies 
he had committed. D&dji said he had perpetrated 1,110 robberies, and that he 
secured the greatest riches in a banker’s house at Cham&rgonda, between one and 
two lakhs of rupees. He and a number of his followers were immediately 
executed. The natives persist in saying that a charm in the possession of this 
R&émosi rendered him invulnerable, and that the executioner found it quite 
impossible to make any impression’on his neck with his sword. An order was 
consequently given to bring a saw to have his feet and hands sawed off, upon 
which it is said D&dji entreated them to have some patience, and to let him have 
a knife, and he would remove the invisible difficulty. When he got the knife he 
made an incision in his left arm, and extracted a valuable gem that had been 
placed there by himself; he then told one of the three executioners (who were all 
greatly alarmed) to strike and sever his head at one blow, otherwise he would fly 
at his throat and tear him to pieces. In 1803 the R&mosis, forming at that time 
the Beineipal part of the garrison of Purandar, attempted to make themselves inde- 

endent, and defended the fort for 7 months against Baji Rao Peshw4; but, when 

e obtained the co-operation of the English, they evacuated the place. He then 
seized all their lands, and compelled them to emigrate, whereupon their chiefs 
swore before their idols never to rest till they had recovered their lost rights. 
Omiah, one of their chiefs, afterwards gave great trouble to the English Govern- 
ment. Before noticing the exploits of this Rob Roy of the Dakhan, it must be pre- 
mised that when the English absorbed the territories of the Peshw&, they found 
the Ramosis busily plundering, and that, in July, 1818, they made a most suc- 
cessful seizure of treasure near Jijari. Shortly after this, the Ramosis at Punah 
became extremely troublesome, committing robberies constantly in the houses of 
the European gentlemen residing there. It was therefore deemed advisable to 
employ mosis to watch during the night. Almost every officer in the place 
had one of these men in his service, receiving 7 Rs. monthly, Having thus 
succeeded in levying black mail from their European masters, the N&iks in charge 
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of the R&mosi police, found it advantageous to engage persons of other castes 
to act as watchmen. By this arrangement, many of the Ramosis could follow 
their accustomed avocation of pillaging in Panah and the surrounding country. 
It is common now to see Mangs, Dhers and Kunbis, etc., performing the duties of 
watchmen, and who consequently style themselves Ramosis. This is also the 
case at Bombay. 

Omiah, or Umaji, as he was frequently called, was born in the year a.p. 1791, 
at the small village of Bhiwadi, two miles N.E. of the Purandar Hill, and about 
sixteen S.E. of Pinah. His father, Dadji Néik, died at an advanced age on 
the hill fort of Purandar, during the rains of 1802, a few weeks before the arrival 
of Holkar’s army at Panah. Umaji was the third child by the second wife. He 
was a slight made man, about five feet four inches in height, with large dark 
searching and expressive eyes, a large nose deeply set under the brow. His 
features, upon the whole, were mild and rather pleasing; he had a very fine 
throat, and his skin was of an unburnished copper color. Umaji lived with his 
mother after the Ramosis were expelled from Purandar, as above related. The 
first adventures of Umaji as a brigand were not encouraging. In his first action 
with 21 comrades against 100 of the Niz&m’s horse and 160 foot, he was made 
prisoner, ten of his party being killed, and eight desperately wounded. After 
three months, he was set at liberty, and, shortly after the English took possession 
of Panah, he committed a robbery 18 miles from Panwel, and, being apprehended, 
was imprisoned for a year. During his confinement, he learned to read, a most 
rare accomplishment amongst Ramosis, and an indication of the energy of the man. 
Some time before this, having received a violent blow when intoxicated, he gave up 
drinking entirely, another proof of his remarkable character. From the moment 
of his release from the English prison, he commenced a career of the most 
astonishingly bold and successful robberies, in which he often attacked and slew 
parties of police and sepoys, was wounded, admitted into the service of Govern- 
ment, again became a plunderer, and was again captured and finally executed. 
The singular adventures of this man, who, but for the pnglish, might have become 
a second Sivaji, deserve to be perused in Captain Mackintosh’s papers, but the 
following may serve as a specimen. Umaji had just made prisoners of a 
Havaldars party, near the village of Wasunda :— 

“The members of the gang now sat down to determine how they should dis- 
pose of their prisoners. During this trying period, the Sip&his, who had every 
reason to suppose that the Ramosis intended to murder them, or to torture them 
in some horrid manner, begged them most earnestly to spare their lives, and to 
set them at liberty. With the view of exciting the sympathy of the gang, and 
making a greater impression on their feelings, all the prisoners laid hold of the 
different N&iks’ shoes with their teeth, and put grass into their mouth, indicating 
that they were on a footing with the beasts of the field, and devoid of the power 
of making any exertions to save themselves. The Havald&r and a Sip&hi con- 
trived to reach Omiah ; they threw their arms round him, and clinging to him, 
prayed of him, in the name of everything dear to him in this world, to have 
mercy on them, and not to pat them to death. These men most fortunately, bi 
attaching themselves in such a determined manner to Omiah, at last succeed 
in prevailing on him to preserve their lives, while the others were doomed to 
suffer death. Two of these were handed over to two men of the Mang 
caste, from the Niz&m’s territories, who had been some time with the 
band. These men cut the Sipahis down, and afterwards beheaded them. 
Some of the Ra&mosis did not scruple to lend an assisting hand on the 
occasion, During this interval, the third Sipahf endeavoured to excite the pity of 
the N&iks ; but they forced him from them. When the Mangs were approaching 
to take him away for execution, the Sip&hi observed the N&iks fall back to avoi 
his clinging to them. This he considered a favourable opportunity to make his 
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escape to the jungle, which he attempted to accomplish, Ten or twelve Ramosis 
followed him. eyes were now directed to the Sipahi and his pursuers; but 
Bhojaji Naik, uttering some abusive language, remarked that they were not 
gaining on him, and he consequently sprang on his legs and followed them. By 
the time they had reached the distance of five hundred yards, Bhojaji had headed 
the R&mosis, and in a short time came up with the Sip&hf, whom he cut down, 
and the M were sent to cut his head off, The R&mosis having thus, with 
the ferocity of a tiger, glutted their revenge, Omiah sent for a Brahman, and 
ordered him to address a letter to the Governor, in which it was stated that he 
had fallen in with some Sip&his, who had afterwards been killed (in action) and 
that he had cut off their heads, and forwarded them, knowing that heads would 
be acceptable, and that he, therefore, meant to send him more. He added a 
postscript to his letter, addressed to the different villages on the route to Sassar, 
cautioning the inhabitants to be particular in transmitting the baskets to their 
destination, and that he would burn the village where they should be detained, 
and punish the inhabitants. The note was dated the 20th of December, 1827.” 
e Kolis are a tribe similar to the R&amosfs. They aro fishermen, watermen, 
orters, and hunters, and are, or were, thieves and plunderers toa man. In the 
jalute, or village officers, the Koli comes last. ere are several divisions of 
them. Those aihebiting: the Sahy4dri range from the foot of Trimbak to Bhima 
Shankar, both above and below the Ghats, are cultivators, but, at the same time, 
most enterprising and determined robbers. They are of a more pure race than 
the Kolis in the Atavisi and more to the N. Those settled round the Purandar 
Hills, are of the class employed as the village Koli, who supplies the inhabitants 
and travellers with water, and belong to the Balute. The boatmen and fisher- 
men on the coast round Bombay are Kolis, and many of them are common 
laborers. Captain Mackintosh, in his note, p. 43, is mistaken in supposing that 
the term Oboly “ porter,” originated among the first English settlers in Bombay. 
It is a genuine Tatar word, and should be written Kui, and was used in the 
Persian and other languages, before an English face was ever seen in Bombay. 
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ROUTE 2. 


BOMBAY TO KAMPGL{ (CAMPOOLEE) BY 
THE LINE OF THE GREAT INDIAN 
PENINSULAR RAILWAY, vié THANAH 
AND THE CAVES OF SALSETTE, 


71 miles, 


Mutrrary Autnorrry—Officer Com- 
manding at Bombay—Bombay, as far as 
the causeway between Bombay and Sal- 
sette. Thence to Kampali: Officer 
Commanding Panah Division—Pinah. 

Crvin Avruoriry — Governor of 
Bombay—Parell, to limit of Bombay 
Island. Thence to Kampulf: Collector 
of Thanah—Thdnah, 


DISTANCE 

* STATIONS. FROM BOMBAY. 

M. F. 
Bombay . 0 
Bycullah . 2 
Shim rd. 5 
Kurla (Coorla) 9 
Up ..s.seee 16 


(Halt here 
lectte) ... 


(a) Thénah (Tanna) 
to visit Oaves of 


Parsek (Parseek)... 2 

® Kalyan (Callian) 33 
Itwhla oe... 40 

BadlfpGr (Budlapoor) 41 


Wasind . 
Narel . 
(¢) Kam 


Total .. 


The direction of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway, and the principal 
points which it is intended to connect, 
may be indicated as follows :—Com- 
mencing to the north of the Fort of 
Bombay, and on the eastern side of the 
promontory which connects it with the 
native town, the line traverses the 
island of Bombay, and, after crossing 
the Sion Causeway, proceeds along the 
eastern side of the Island of Salsette to 
Thanah. It thence crosses an arm of 
the sea by a viaduct surmounted by an 
iron girder bridge; then passing round 
the promontory of Parsek Point, reaches 
the town of Kaly4n (Callian). 

Here an important bifurcation takes 
place, one branch going off to the south- 
east to Panah and Sholapur by the 
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Bhor Gh8t, the other to the north-east to 
Jalgaon, Nagpur, and the districta of 
the Tapti and Narbad4 rivers.. By the 
former of them it is anticipated that a 
junction will ultimately be effected with 
the Railways of the Madras Presidency, 
and by the latter with those of Benge’ 

Between Bhosfwal, a small town in 
Khandesh, and Jalgaon, a second im- 
portant bifurcation of the line will take 

lace. One branch will proceed nearly 
lue west to Amrawati and Nagpur, 
passing through the rich cotton district 
of Berar, while the other, proceeding to 
the north-east, will cross the valleys of 
the Tapti and the Narbad4, will pass 
through the district of Hoshangél 
abounding in rich mines of coal an 
iron ore, and will then proceed on to 
Jabalpur, where the junction with the 
line of the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany from Calcutta will, it is expected, 
take place. 

(a) Thinah.—At Thanah, the traveller 
may halt for two days to see the cele- 
brated caves of Salsette, called by the 
natives Sfshthi, an island 18 miles 
long and 13 broad, densely wooded, 
and with hills more lofty than those of 
Bombay, with which it.is connected by 
an arched stone bridge, by the Bandra 
and M&him Causeway, and that of the 
railway now under notice. The water- 
works of Vihar are also worth inspec- 
tion. If the traveller be asportsman, he 
may fill his bag with quail and hares, and 
perhaps obtain a shot at a tiger; and 
In any case he should make provision 
for a chance encounter with such an 
animal, for théy are often found in the 
caves. The town of Thanah itself pre- 
sents no attraction to the tourist. Its 
population is about 12,000. The rail- 
way to it was first opened on the 16th 
of April, 1863. In 1320 a.p., four 
Christian companions of the Italian 
friar, Odoricus, here suffered martyr- 
dom. In April, 1737, it was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Mar&thas, 
under the first Baji Rao Peshw4, after 
a gallant defence. At this time the 


-country round Thanah was highly 


cultivated, and the traveller’s eye* 
rested at every half mile on elegant 
* Anderson’s Western India, p. 146, 
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mansions, two of which deserve special 
mention. One, the property of John 
de Melos, was three miles from Th&nah ; 
it stood on a sloping eminence, 
decorated with terraced walks and 
gardens, and terminating at the water 
side with a banqueting-house, which 
was approached 4 a flight of stone 
steps. A mile er was Grebondel, 
the property of Martin Alphonso, said to 
be “ the richest Don on this side Goa.” 
Above rose his fortified mansion, and a 
church of stately architecture. This 
prosperity was ruined by the Maratha 
wrrupdon and occupation of the island 
of Séshthi, of which they retained 
possession till 1774. In that year, * 
the Portuguese sent a formidable arma- 
mentfrom Europe, for the avowed pur- 
Rose of recovering their lost possessions. 
‘his circumstance becoming known to 
the Government of Bombay, Mr. 
William Hornby the Governor, de- 
termined to anticipate their enterprise, 
and seize upon the island for the 
English. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber, a force of 620 Europeans, 1,000 
sipfh{s, and 200 gun laskars, was pre- 
ared under General Robert Gordon, 
for the reduction of Thanah. The 
batteries opened on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, and on the night of the 27th an 
attempt to storm was repulsed with the 
loss of one hundred Europeans killed 
and wounded; but next evening a 
second assault was more successful, 
when almost all the garrison were put 
to the sword, The third day of the 
siege was marked by the loss of Com- 
modore J. Watson, the manner of whose 
death was most singular. A cannon 
shot struck the sand close to him, and 
drove the particles into his body. On 
March the 6th, the Peshw& Raghubs, 
by the treaty of Wasaf (Bassein), ceded 
e island of Sf&shthi (Salsette) in 
perpetnity. By the convention of 
‘argfon, concluded in January, 1779, 
this acquisition, with all others, was to 
be restored to the Marfthas, but Mr. 
Hornby disavowed the treaty, and 
determined at all hazards to resist the 
ceasions. Whether Thanah was ever 
* Grant Duff's History of the Maréthas, 
vol. % p. 376, 
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really given up does not appear; but, 
if so, it was recovered the next year, 
when General Goddard captured Bassein. 
In 1816, Trimbakjf Danglia, the cele- 
brated Minister of Baji ‘Reo, the last 
Peshw&, effected his escape from the 
fort of Thénah, though guarded by a 


strong body of European soldiers. The 
difficulties of this escape were greatly 
exaggerated all over the Marftha 


country, and it was compared to that 
of Sivaji from the power of Aurangzib. 
The principal agent in the exploit was 
the Mar&tha horsekeeper in the service 
of one of the English officers of the 
garrison, who, passing and repassing 
under the window of Trimbakjfs cell, 
as if to exercise his master’s horse, sang 
the information he wished to convey in 
@ careless manner, which disarmed 
suspicion. Heber, who had seen Trim- 
bakji imprisoned in the fort of Chunér, 
was much interested in this escape, an 
speaks of it thus :*—‘ The groom's sing- 
ing was made up of verses like the 
following :— 
* Behind the bush the howmen hide, 
‘The horse beneath the tree ; 
‘Where shall I find a knight will ride 
‘The jungle paths with me ? 
‘There are five-and-fifty ooursers there, 
And four-and-fifty men ; 
‘When the fifty-ffth shall mount his steed, 
‘The Deckan thrives again.’ 
This might have been a stratagem of 
the Scottish border, so complete a simi- 
larity of character and incident does a 
resemblance of habit and circumstance 
produce among mankind.” The same 
writer comments on the “ neglected and 
uncivilised state of Salsette,” after it 
had been so long in the hands of the 
English. He adds that Thanah is 
chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholic 
Christians, either converted Hind&s, or 
Portuguese, who have become as black 
as the natives, and assume all their 
habits; he also describes the town asa 
neat and flourishing place, and famous 
for its breed of hogs and the manner in 
which its Portuguese inhabitants cure 
bacon. The church, which he describes 
as small, but extremely elegant and 
convenient, was being built when he 
arrived, and on July the10th, 1826, it 
was consecrated by him. The neigh- 


* Heber, vol. 2. p. 8, Ed. 1844. 
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bourhood was, from the time of the 
Bishop’s visit till 1844, notorious for its 
robberies, but rigorous measures being 
then taken, these disorders were suj 
sed. Shortly before that date the 
glish judge having incautiously en- 
tered with too few attendants among: 
the large number of prisoners confin 
in the jail there, was seized, and was 
within a hair’s breadth of being exe- 
cuted by them. The rope was already 
round his neck, when help arrived. 

The Oave-Temples of Kdnhari (Kan- 
nari or Kenery). These caves are all 
excavated in the face of a single hill in 
the centre of the island, and about five 
miles from the traveller's bangl& at 
Thanah, which is situate to the north 
of the town. Th&nah is on the E. coast 
of the island, opposite the main land, 
and the caveslie teW, of it. There are 
nearly a hundred of them; but though 
more numerous, they are pronounced 
by Mr. Fergusson* to be much less 
interesting than thoseat Ajayanti (Ajun- 
ta), Elar (Ellora), or Karli. The same 
authority considers this series of caves to 
be “ one of the most modern of the Bud- 
dhist series in india, and bern ite 

ater part of them were execu 
eeolony of Buddhists, who may have 
taken refuge here after being expelled 
from the continent, and who tried to 
reproduce the lost Karl{ in their insular 
retreat.” He ranks them as follows :— 
“Those in the ravine, in the 4th and 
5th century a.p.; those on the south 
side, under the brow of the hill, with 
those on each side of the great cave, a 
century later; then the great cave; and 
lastly, the unfinished one, which is the 
first the traveller approaches by the 
usual route, and which dates about the 
9th or 10th century a.D., or is even 
still more recent.” Heber conjectures 
that the Kanhari caves are older than 
those of Elephanta, to which hee 
“not disposed to assign any great de- 
gree of antiquity 3” but Caunter+t speaks 
of “sixteen or eighteen hundred years, 
the latest probable date assigned even 
by Bishop Heber himself to these exca- 
vations.” However this may be, it is 


* Rock-cut Temples of India, p. 34. 
t Oriental Annual, p, 273. 
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at least certain, to use Heber’s words, 
“the beautiful situation of these caves, 
their elaborate carving, and their marked 
connection with Buddh and his reli- 
sion, render them every way remark- 
able.” 

The best account of the Kayhari 
caves is that given by Salt, p. 47, vol. i. 
Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, which will be here mainly 
followed. This writer of there 
being no regular road to them, and of 
its being requisite to clear a way to 
them through the jungle, the whole of 
the part of the isl where they lie 
being covered with a thick and almost 
impenetrable jungle. But though the 
path is narrow, and winds along the 
sides of rocks, it is quite possible to 

roceed along it in p&lkis or on horse- 
Back. If the traveller possess a tent, 
he may send it on to the little village 
of Tulsi, a lovely spot in the centre 
of mountains of considerable height, 
abounding with game, but intensely 
hot. Most of the surrounding hills are 
covered with jungle, but the one in 
which are the caves is nearly bare, its 
summit being formed by one large 
rounded mass of compact rock, under 
which a softer stratum has been washed 
out by the rains, forming natural caves, 
which, slightly improved by art, were 
appropriated as cells. The road which 
ascends the hill from Tulsi leads to a 
platform in front of the great arched 
cave, where are several mounds of 
masonry. The largest of them was 
opened by Dr. Bird, and many relics 
and inscriptions on copper were found. 
This is the first stage of ascent to the 
caves, which consist of six stories, on 
the ledges of the mountains, connected 
with each other by footsteps cut in the 
rock. The ascent is gradual until with- 
in a few hundred yards of the southern- 
most, when the path becomes steep and 
ragged, and so closely shaded with 
shrubs and lofty trees as to conceal 
every appearance of the caves until 
actually in front of them. This gives 
a striking effect to the first which 
comes in view. Two massive columns, 
of the same order as those at Ele- 
phanta, support a plain solid entabla- 
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tire, above which an oblong square 
is hollowed out. Within are two ante- 
rooms, each about 36 ft. broad and 12ft. 
deep; and beyond, an unfinished cham- 
ber 26ft. deep. The front screen has 
three doors, and three windows over 
them, and the partition between the 
second ante-room and the inner cham- 
her has likewise three doors, we over 
the centre one a large open arch, rising 
nearly to the soe galt thinks that 
the workmen this cave from the 
top, and worked downwards. There 
are here no fi or carvings, and the 
details are of little interest. Fergusson 
supposes it to be the latest excavation 
in the hill, and to date in the 9th or 
10th cent A.D, or even later. 

From this a vihdra, consisting of a 
long irregular verandah with cells at 
the back, extends in a direction from 
south-west to north-east to the Broat 
cave, from which it is divided by a 

artition, so thin that it has been 
yken through by some accident. It 
contains, and this is the chief point of 
interest, two sanctuaries, in which are 
daghopas, or solid masses of stone or 
earth, in the form of a cupola. The 
most southern of these stands in a 
recess, the three sides of which are 
divided into panels, on which are carved 
one, two, or more figures of Buddha 
and of Bodhisatwas in various attitudes. 
Behind the northern daghopa Buddha 
is represented on a lion-throne, which 
rests on a lotus, whose stalk is sup- 
ported by two boys with hoods like 
that of the cobra. From the main 
stem spring two others, on which are 
two youths with the fans called chauri, 
and one with a lotus-head in his hand, 
Above are two flying figures, and two 
of priesta below, and a group is thus 
formed, the fac-simile of which is seen 
at Karli and Ajayantf (Ajunta). One 
of the daghopas was opened by Dr. 
Bird, but no relics were: found. In 
digging round the foundation, however, 
a Bi earthern pot was discovered, 
in which was a brass serpent and an 
image of Buddha of baked earth, in- 
scribed with very minute characters. 

The Great Cave.—Joining this veran- 

dah, in the manner just mentioned, is 
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the Great Oave, which resembles in 
almost every respect the great cave at 
Kérli; but it is here even still more 
evident that the centre at least must 
have been roofed, though the roof 
could not have extended to the ends, 
for then it would have cut across the 
of Buddh, 23ft. high, which 
occupy both extremities. e dimen- 
sions of the interior are somewhat less 
than those of Karli, the length bei 
88ft. Gin., breadth 39ft. 10in; the 
length and breadth of the nave, 74ft. 
2in, ande39ft. 10in.; but in front of 
the cave itself is a portal, and after that 
a vestibule. In going from the veran- 
dah to the Great Cave, you pass a small 
tank. An ascent of five steps leads to 
the Portal, which was once arched oz 
much higher than at present, as is 
proved by the broken figures on either 
side, The portal opens into a court, in 
which are two lofty columns, that on 
the right surmounted by three lions 
couchant, Its pedestal is cut into 
panels and supports an image of Buddha, 
whose head is canopied by five heads of 
the hooded snake. The left column 
has dwarf figures on the top. The 
whole space at the further ead of the 
Portico is occupied by tho front face of 
the cave, which is divided by plain 
columns into three square portals be- 
neath and five o windows above, 
beyond which is the vestibule. On the 
right and left of the vestibule, i Te- 
cesses, are gigantic statues of Buddha, 
23ft. high, On the leg of the left- 
hand image are a cross and an inscrip- 
tion in Roman letters, which, according 
to Dr. Bird, is shown to be more 
ancient than the times of the Portu- 
guese by the Aithiopic or Arabic term, 
Abuk, “the father,” and which, accom- 
nied by the date 78, with a resem- 
lance of the cross, and the letters for 
Kal Buddha, Buddha Sakya, may indi- 
cate its connection with primitive Chris- 
tianity, whose spurious doctrines, intro- 
duced into India, are supposed by 
‘Wilford to have given rise to the era 
of Shflivahana, which dates 78 years 
after Christ. The court is parted by a 
screen, over which was once a music 
gallery, froma vestibule. The interior 
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temple again is parted from the vesti- 
bule bya aecoad pereen, the fi, of 
which are only remarkable for their 
miserable execution. Indeed, all the 
carving and the general execution of 
this cave are declared by Fergusson to 
be most slovenly. The pillars that sur- 
round the nave are of the same order 
as those at Karli, but much inferior 
in execution. Six on one side and 
eleven on the other have capitals orna- 
mented with figures of elep ants pours 
ing water from jars on the sacred bo- 
tree or on daghopas, and boys with 
snake heads are also introduced. The 
remaining fifteen columns are finished 
as Blain octagons, These columns 
stand at about 5ft. distance from the 
sides of the cave, and thus form a 
narrow aisle on each side of the nave, 
which terminates in a semicircle; and 
at this end is a daghopa 49ft, in 
circumference. 

Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that this 
great Chaitya Cave was excavated after 
the vihara, and that the three daghopas 
existing at its threshold are more an- 
cient than the cave itself. As the spot 
had been regarded as sacred, owing to 
them, some devotee, he thinks, deter- 
mined on excavate a great temple 
behind and between them. There being, 
however, but thirty feet between them, 
the court in. front of the great cave 
could only be made of that width, while 
the great cave itself, in the rear of 
them, swells to 40ft. This way of 
ecoounting for dimensions that are con- 
trary to all rules of architecture, seems 
preferable to Mr. Salt’s supposition, 
that the form of the hill occasioned 
such a plan of construction, 

The Darbdr Cave. — Proceeding a 
little to the north from the caves just 
described, and turning to the right, 
round an angle of the rock, is a long 
winding ascent by steps cut in the rock, 
leading to many smaller caves in a 
ravine, through which a strong moun- 
tain torrent pours in the rainy 
season. There are ranges of caves 
at different heights on both sides 
the ravine, communicating by steps 
with one another, and above are the 
remains of a dam erected across the 
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ravine, by which a capacious reser- 
voir was once formed. The first 
cave on the right hand is the so-called 
Darbdr Cave, or “Cave of Audience,” 
the finest vihara of the series, and the 
only one that can compete in size with 
those at Ajayantf. It is 96ft. 6 in. 
long, and 42ft. 3in. deep, exclusive of 
the cells. The colonnade goes round 
only three sides, and the sanctuary 
occupies one intercolumniation of the 
inner range. It is scarce 9ft. high, and 
therefore too low for its other dimen- 
sions. The pillars and plan are similar 
to those of the Viswakarma at Ellora, 
The verdndeh has a range of eight plain 
octagon pillars, with pilasters. Below 
is another cave, which gives to the 
Darbar Cave the ap, ce of having 
two stories. Immediately opposite is a 
vast excavation, in which are a few 
fragments of columns hanging to the 
roof, 

Upper Oaves.—Ascending still higher 
from the platform of the Great Cave, 
the traveller comes to 20 or 30 excava- 
tions, containing nothing of note. 
Above these again is another series of 
vihdras, of which three are very in- 
teresting, their walls being entirel 
covered with figures, finely executed. 
The general design is Buddha seated on 
a lotus. Remains of plaster and paint- 
ing are seen here and there. Mr. 
Fer m remarks on the peculiar 
head-dress of the principal figure in 
some of the groups, which he had not 
noticed elsewhere, and observes, also, 
that this figure is attended by two 
female figures, whereas the true Buddha 
is always attended by men. On the 
east side of the hill is a broad, long, 
and level terrace, commanding a very 
fine view of the surrounding country. 

The inscriptions at Kanhari have 
been translated and explained to some 
extent, and with much learning, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson in the “Journal 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society,” vol. v., 
No. XVIIL., Art. I., for July, 1853. 
In Bird’s “Caves of Western India,” 
also will be found some translations fur- 
nished to the author by persons ao- 
quainted with Sanskrit; but the most 
valuable part of the work last named js 
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the notice of discoveries made on open- 
ing the daghopas, ote, The following 
passage refers to a discovery of great 
Enportance made by Dr. Bird ed e 

“The tope at Kanhari (Kanari) 
which was opened by me in 1839, ap- 
peared to have been originally twelve 
or sixteen fect in height, and of a pyra- 
midal shape; but being much dilapi- 
dated, formed exteriorly a heap of 
stones and rubbish. he largest of 
several, being selected for examination, 
was penetrated from above to the base, 
which was built of cut stone. After 
digging to a level with the ground and 
clearing away the loose materials, the 
workmen came to a circular stone, hol- 
low in the centre and covered at the 
top bya piece of gypsum. This con- 
tained two small copper urns, in one of 
which were a ruby, a pearl, and small 
piece of gold mixed with ashes. In 
this urn there was also a small gold 
box, containing a piece of cloth, and in 
the other, ashes and a silver box were 
found. Outside the circular stone there 
were two copper plates, on which were 
legible inscriptions in the Lath or Cave 
character. The smaller of the plates 
had two lines of writing in a character 
similar to that met with at the entrance 
of the Ajanta caves; the larger one 
was inscribed with letters of an earlier 
date. The last part of the first-men- 
tioned inscription contained the Bud- 
dhist creed, as found on the base of the 
Bauddha image from Tirhut, and on 
the stone taken from the tope of Sar- 
ndth, near Benares; an excellent com- 
mentary on which will be found in 
Mr. Prinsep’s p Cestare for March and 
April, 1835. The original of the Kan- 
hari (Kanari) inscription reads, 

«cYé dharma hetu prabhews, tesham 
hetu Tathagata suvacha téshéncha yo 
nirodha evam vadi Maha Suvana.’ 

“ And may be translated, 

“Whatever meritorious acts proceed 
from cause, of these the source Tatha- 
gata (Buddha) has declared; the op- 
posing principle of thesc, the great 
one of golden origin has also demon- 
strated.’ 

“This discovery at K&nhari of the 
Buddhist confessio fidei establishes the 
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Bauddha origin of the cave temples of 
‘Western India.” 

‘The most curious fact of all connected 
with Kénhari is the existence there in 
ancient times of a tooth of Buddha. 
The cave over which inscription VII. 
of those mentioned by Stevenson is en- 
graved, is called Saka-datya-lena, the 
“Buddha-tooth Cave,” probably be- 
cause the relic was there temporarily de- 
posited, while the tope, there com} to 


the ole of fhe heavens in which it was 
fin: lodged, was being prepared. 
The Tnal Todgment (says Dr. Steven- 


son) of the tooth was doubtless in the 
tope opened by Dr. Bird, opposite the 
great temple cave, as appears from the 
important copper-plate inter pion, of 
which there is a fac-simile in his work. 
At the foot of this inscription, in very 
large letters, is written Dédh&, “Canine 
tooth.” There was no tooth among 
the valuables brought to light by Dr. 
Bird; but Dr. Stevenson thinks there 
was a secret door or passage to the 
adytum in which it was contained, for 
a plate, in @ character more modern 
than that above referred to by five or 
six centuries, was found with it in the 
same mound. The same authority 
therefore supposes that when Bud- 
dhists began to be persecuted in India, 
their priests conveyed the tooth to a 
place of safety, and he is even of 
opinion, “that it is not beyond the 
bounds of Probability that the Ceylonese 
tooth, said to have been brought from 
the other side of India, a.p. 310, may 
be the identical K&nhari relic.” 

Besides the name of Chanakya, the 
Kénhari inscriptions record that of 
Buddaghosha, who is claimed by the 
inhabitants of Siam and Burmah as 
their apostle, and who, the Ceylonese 
affirm, translated into Pali or compiled 
the Atthakath& or commentary on the 
sayings of Buddha. There are also the 
names of Gautami-putra and Yadnya 
Shri-Sat-Karni, two famous soverei; 
of the Andhra dynasty mentioned b 
Pliny, and perhaps that of a third, 
Balin, first sovereign of the race. 
Lastly, there has been the name, now 
obliterated, of one of the Mah&ksha- 
trapas, kings, who in the beginning of 
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the Christian era reigned over the 
country on the Indus and Gujarat, at 
first as satraps of the Bactrian or Par- 
thian monarchs, but afterwards as 
independent princes. Dr. Stevenson 
thinks that in Dhanuka-Kata, who is 
mentioned in No, 7 inscription as an 
artist, and in No. 11 of Bird’s Karlen 
inscriptions as a Yavan or Greek, we 
have the name of the principal archi- 
tect of the excavations, whose Greek 
name was Xenocrates, The whole sub- 
ject is worthy the study of orientalists 
and the continued research of travellers. 

The Caves of Montpezir.—Nine miles 
west-north-west of the Kanhari Caves, 
are those of Montpezir, where are the 
ruins of a Catholic Monastery, built by 
the Jesuits in the 16th century. Below 
these ruins, on the east side of the hill, 
is a cave, which the Portuguese covered 
with a thick coat of plaster. This has 
been removed on the right hand wall as 
you enter, and a fine piece of sculpture 
is visible, which Mr. Salt rega: as 
the marriage of Shiva and Parvati. 
The god is of gigantic size, and has six 
arms, and Parvat{ is advancing towards 
him between two female attendants. 
Above are Brahe, Vishon on Garuda, 
and other gods. The pillars resemble 
those at Elephanta. Fronting Shiva is 
a painting of a Portuguese saint, and 
Mr. Salt remarks that “there is, 
perhaps, no spot in the world where 
the catholic and heathen imagery come 
so closely in contact as here,” 

Magatani Caves.—Two miles south 
by east from Montpezir are the caves 
of Magatani, which are in a most 
decayed state, and the entrance over- 

‘own with thick bushes. It seems 

loubtful whether it would be worth 
any traveller’s while to explore them, a 
tock from which Mr. Salt excused 
himself, 

Jageshwar Caves.—Six miles to the 
south of Magatanie Caves are those of 
Jageshwar, which are two miles N. E. 
of the village of Jageshwar, and this 
again is eight miles to the N. of 

ahim, the town at the N. W. point 
of the island of Bombay. The west 
entrance to these caves is that now 
used ; but the decorations on the east 
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side are more carefully executed, and 
the principal entrance was probably 
there. Over the sloping path that 
leads to the western entrance, a natural 
arch is formed by the branches of a 
banyan tree, which, shooting across, 
have taken root on the other side, an 
render the approach singularly pic- 
ue. Eight steps lead down to 
asmall ante-room, in which the figures 
are greatly decayed. A door leads into 
the great cave, and above this are two 
figures in the attitudes in which Ramah 
and Sita are often represented. The 
great cave is 120 feet square, and 18 
feet from the door are 20 pillars of the 
same order as at Elephanta, forming an 
inner square. Within, there is a 
chamber 24 feet square, with doors 
corresponding to each other on the four 
sides. This is a temple sacred to 
Mahfédeo, On the walls are the 
vestiges of many figures. Over the 
door at the east entrance is a curious 
design of a monster, with the mouth of 
a hippopotamus, trunk of an elephant, 
and a pons tail, which appears to 
vomit forth a sculptured group, Tepre- 
senting Ramah and Sit6, suppo: by 
Ravan. From this entrance two vesti- 
bules lead to three doorways, which 
again open into the great cave. Over 
the doorways are some curious designs, 
as, ¢.g., over the centre one a figure 
resembling Buddha, and on one side a 
hero leaning on a dwarf, who grasps in 
his hands two enormous snakes that 
are closely twined round his body. 
Adjoining the principal cave are several 
vihdras. The whole locality is much 
infested by tigers, and Mr. Salt saw 
the footprints of many of these animals. 

Vihar, or Vehar.—The traveller who 
has leisure and is fond of shooting, will 
do well to send a tent to Vehar, which 
is 14} miles from the Fort of Bombay, 
and on the road to the caves. Here the 

ificent_ waterworks for supplying 
the city of Bombay are well worth in- 
spection; and snipe and quail are to be 
found in abundance. 

The City of Wasat (Bassein) and 
Ghord Bandar.—While at Thanah, a 
visit may be conveniently paid to Ghor&. 
Bandar, the Montpellier of Bombay, 
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whither invalids betake themselves for a 
short change of air when unable to go to 
Mahfbaleshwar. ‘The Ghor& Bandar 
river flows between lofty hills, beauti- 
fully wooded, and studded here and there 
with antique ruins and huge masses 
of dark rock, fringed with luxuriant 
creepers.”* It enters the sea about 8 
miles to the N. W. of Thanah, and the 
same distance S. E. of the city of Bas- 
sein, which is on the S. coast of an 
island that lies to the N. of the island 
of Salsette, and separated from it by a 
frith about 3 miles wide. Visitors from 
Bombay generally take boat there, and 
for the moderate sum of a pound are 
landed at Ghor& Bandar. Above the 
landing-place, amid lofty and luxuriant 
trees, 1s a many-turreted Portuguese 
monastery, which has besides a 
similar to that of amosque, It contains 
several excellent apartments, lighted 
by large windows, commanding magni- 
ficent views of the surrounding scenery. 
“On the one side are seen the pic- 
turesque windings of the beautiful and 
placid river, its rocks, and trees, and 
mountain scenery ; while on the other, 
a wide Plain, covered with fine planta- 
tions of rice and sugar-cane, stretches 
away to a considerable distance, where 
the river, forming a natural boundary 
to Salsette on one side, on the other, 
washes the extensive walls of the city 
of Bassein. A P&rsi tower and the 
ruins of cloisters are scattered about the 
ground on which the monastery stands, 
while the rich and tangled underwood 
affords shelter to many a snake and 
beast of prey. The Ghora Bandar 
river abounds with alligntocs and otters, 
and the sportsman will find good em- 

loyment for his rifle along its banks. 
From Ghor& Bandar, an hour’s sail 
takes the traveller to Bassein. 

Wasa, or Bassein.—More than half a 
century has Passed since the city of 
Bassein ceased to be inhabited. A few 
wild huntsmen and fishermen now alone 
occupy @ spot which was once the seat 
of luxury and power. The market- 
place, cloisters, and churches are in a 
state of ruin and desolation, overgrown 
with grass, and garlanded with para- 

* “ Western India in 1688,” p. 174. 
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sitical plants, which hasten their des- 
truction. Silence reigns throughout, 
and the traveller's step startles the owl 
and the lizard, or makes the cobra dart 
forth with inflated hood. The city 
contains eight churches of considerable 
size, and, according to the authoress of 
“Western India,” * ‘great architec- 
tural beauty ;” though Heber remarks 
of them that they “are all in a pal! 
style enough of Grecian mixed wit 
Gothic.” The most perfect are those 
of St. Paul and St. Francis, both 
which have square towers, with cloisters 
and priestly residences attached. They 
have tower-steeples without spires, 
while the churches in Salsette have 
small arched pediments to hang the 
bell, which is usual in Wales. The 
roofs of the Bassein churches are very 
steep and covered with tiles; and one 
which appears to have belonged to a 
house of Jesuits, has the remains of a 
handsome coned ceiling of teak, carved, 
and gilded. Among the ruins man’ 
richly chiseled tombs will be discover: 
by the traveller, as that of Don Lorengo, 
who encountered the Turkish armada 
near Diu, and that of Alphonso Albu- 
qnenine, who first took Goa. Heber 
also notices the monument of Donna 
Maria de Souza, dated 1606. A good 
description of Bassein, with an account 
of the inscriptions to be there found, is 
still a desideratum, 

The first notice we have of Bassein is 
in 1632, when the Portuguese ravaged 
the neighbourhood and burned all the 
towns between it and Chikli TarApur.* 
In 1534 they took Daman, and obliged 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, then hard 
pressed by the Emperor Humfydn, to 
cede Bassein in perpetuity, on the 17th 
of February, 1765. Chimnaji Appa, 
brother of the Peshw& B&jf R&o ” 
invested Bassein, and the town sur- 
rendered on the 16th of May, after a 
most desperate resistance, in which the 
commandant Silveira de Mineyes, was 
killed, and 800 of the garrison killed 
and wounded, while the Marftha loss 
was upwards of 5,000. The capitula- 


* P. 180. 
t Grant Duff's “ History of the Maréthas,” 
Vol. 1. Dp. 75, 76. 
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tion was made by Captain de Souza 
Pereira, and the historian of the Mar4- 
thas declares that it was the most 
vigorous siege ever prosecuted by that 
people, while another authority * says 
that “no contest had been so glorious 
for the Indo-Portuguese.” yy the 
terms of capitulation, “all the garrison, 
as well regulars as auxiliaries,” were 
allowed free passage out of the town, 
“ with their arms in order, drums beat- 
ing and colours flying, also with four 

jieces of cannon and two mortars.” 

‘he seventh article declared, “that the 
Christians, who remain voluntarily in 
the place shall enjoy the liberty of 
worshipping God in the faith they pro- 
fess.” The English, who might easily 
have saved the place, but, out of a 
miserable jealousy, had refused all aid, 
except 16,000 Rs., for which they took 
the security of the church plate and 
some brass guns, which were for the 
purpose removed from the defences, 
now made some amends for their gross 
indifference to the interests of an allied 
nation. They sent boats with a strong 
escort to bring off the garrison, per- 
mitted them, 800 in number, to remain 
in Bombay during the monsoon, and 
advanced 4,000 rupees monthly for their 
support. But the disasters of the gal- 
lant Portuguese were not over. On the 
29th of September they left Bombay, 
but, taking the overland route from 
Chawal (Choul) to Goa, were attacked 
by Khem Sawant, with 300 horse and 
5,000 foot, and, after a furious contest 
of two hours, routed, with the loss of 
200 of their best men.¢ The remnant 
escaped to Goa, where the English com- 
modore saw them arrive ‘with care 
and grief in their faces.” The Portu- 
guese never recovered this blow, and soon 
after ceded the forts of Chawal and 
Maira to the Marathas. On the 13th 
of November, 1780, General Goddard 
arrived before Bassein, and on the 28th 
his first battery opened against it. He 
had a very powerful lery, and one 
battery of 20 mortars, which was shortly 
after opened at the distance of 500 

+ “Bombay Quarterly Review” for July, 


1 No. vii., p. 84. 
sai Boinbay Qasrterty Review,” No. vit., p. 
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yards, did t execution. The place 
surrendered on the 11th of December, 


on which day Colonel Hartley, with a 
covering army of 2,000 men defeated the 
Marftha relieving army of upwards of 
24,000 men, and billed its distinguished 
General, Ramchandar Ganesh. 

(4) Kalydn.—This is a very ancient 
town, and in early times was no doubt 
the capital of an extensive province. 
There is good reason to think that a 
Christian Bishop resided at Kalyan in 
the beginning of the 6th century, a.v. 
Thus, when Cosmas Indicopleustes 
sailed down the western coast of India, 
he found at ‘‘ Male, where the pepper 
grows, a regularly ordained clergy, and 
at Kalliana a Persian bishop.” When 
the Muhammadan power extended itself 
over the Dakhan, the province of 
Kaly4ni fell to Ahmadnagar, but was 
ceded by that state to Bijapur in 1636, 
and being divided into two, the N. part 
extending from Bhiwadi to Nagath4- 
nah, was placed under a new governor, 
who resided at Kalyan. In 1648 Ab- 
baji Sondeo, a Brahman general, under 
Sivaji’s orders, surprised Kalyfn, and 
was appointed by Sivaji, Sdbahdar of 
the province. In 1780 the Mar&thas 
having cut off the supplies from Bom- 
bay and Salsette, which were usually 
brought to those places from the main 
land, and were so necessary to the in- 
habitants of Bombay especially, the 
government of that place determined 
to occupy the Konkan opposite Thanah 
as far as the Gh&ts. Accordingly, 
several posts were seized, and Kalyén 
ang nem, sud here Captain Richard 

ampbell was placed with a garrison. 
Nang Farnavie forthwith assembled a 
large force to recover Kaly&n, on which 
he set a high value, and his first opera- 
tions were very successful. He attacked 
the English advanced port at the Ghats, 
consisting of four European officers, 
two companies of sip&his, and some 
European artillerymen with three guns, 
captured the and killed or made 
prisoners the whole detachment. He 
then compelled Ensign Fyfe, the only 
surviving officer, to write to Captain 
Campbell, that, unless he surrendered, 
he would put all his prisoners, 26 in 
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number, to death, storm Kaly&n, and 
put all the garrison to the sword. To 
this, Campbell replied * that ‘ the Nan 
was welcome to the town if he could 
take it,” and, after a spirited defence, 
- was relieved by Colonel Hartley on 
the 24th of May, just as the Mara- 
thas were about to storm. The re- 
remains of buildings round Kalyan 
are very extensive, and Fryer, who 
visited the place in 1673, “ gazed 
with astonishment on ruins of stately 
fabrics, and many traces of departed 
magnificence.” 


It is especially deserving of notice that 
the inscriptions at K&nhari, which are 
marked XIV. and XV. by Dr. Stevenson 
in his paper in the Bombay Asiatic So- 
ciety’s journal for J uy, 1853, establish 
the fact that Chanakya, the famous 
Erecoptor and prime minister of C! 

-gupta or Sandrocottus, was a n: 
of Kalyin. He is called in the inscrip- 
tions Damila, which signifies Malaba- 
rian. The XV. inscription runs thus: 
—“To the Perfect One. To Damila, 
inhabitant of Kalyan, famed through- 
out the world, and purificd, the religious 
assignation of a cave and cistern in the 
Kanha Hill.” It is shown by Wilford 
in “ Asiatic Researches,” vol. ix., that 
Chanakya finished his life as a penitent 
or religious recluse, and, being a native 
of Kaly&n, he probably retired to the 
neighbourhood of the Kanhari caves. It 
may be fairly conjectured that one of 
his descendants, becoming a convert to 
Buddhism, devoted his property to the 
excavation of a monument to his great 

rogenitor, and hence the inscriptions. 


everal other inscriptions will be found 


in Dr. Stevenson’s paper, commemorat- 
ing the names of natives of Kalyan. 
Thus the first Prakyit inscription is b 
Samidabha, a goldsmith of Kalyan, ani 
the fifth is by Rishi-hala of the same city. 
Dr. Stevenson infers from the appear- 
ance of the letters, that the fifteenth in- 
scription was engraved shortly after the 
commencement of the Christian era. 


Further testimony to the ancient 
splendor of Kaly&n is found in the 


* Grant Duff's Mardthas, vol. 1 pp. 189, 141; 
Vol. fi, D. 416 
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Ratan Mala, or “ Garland of Jew 
in which the Brahman Krishnaji ce 
brates the glories of the Solankhi 
princes. The scene is Kalyan, where 
Ra4j& Bhuwar, the Solankhi, reigns, and 
the time is the year of Vikram 752, 
a.p. 696.% “The capital city, Kalyan, 
is filled with the spoils of conquered 
foes, with camels, horses, cars, elephants. 
Jewellers, cloth-makers, chariot buil 
makers of ornamental vessels, reside 
there, and the walls of the houses are 
covered with colored pictures. Phy- 
sicians and professors of the mechanical 
arts abound, as well as those of music, 
and schools are provided for public edu- 
cation. It is for the sole purpose of com- 
yong the capital city of Ceylon with 

‘alyan, that the sun remains half the 
year in the north, and half in the 
south.” 


The traveller who would thoroughly 
examine and describe the ruins of this 
ancient city, and collect such local 
legends as may exist, would be doing 
good service to the cause of Indian 
archeological research. After leaving 
Kalyan, the line of rail bends in a 
complete semicircle to the S. E. and 8. 
until it reaches the village of Kampuli, 
at the foot of the Ghats. 


(c) Kampili.—This is a large and 
very pretty village, with a fine tank and 
temple to Mahadeo, built by the cele- 
brated Mar&tha minister, Nani Far- 
navis, whose real name was Balaji 
Janardhan Bhanu, and who was a 
Konkani Brahman of the Chitpawan 
tribe, a tribe which gave rulers to the 
Mar&tha empire in the Peshwas, and 
not improbably produced the celebrated 
Chanakya mentioned above, Kampili 
is 23 miles 33 fur. from Panwel. The 
scenery is beautiful, At the back of 
Nana's pagoda, the Ghat rises perpcn- 
dicularly, and seems to overhang it. 
Over the lake spreads a magnificent 
banyan tree, and near it is a grove of 
mango trees. Titw4la and W4sind are 
stations on the N.E. branch of this line, 
for which see Route 6. They are given 
here to complete the view of the works 
finished on the line. 


* Rés MAlé, vol, ip, 26. 
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ROUTE 3. 
Bompay to P6nan (119M. 4¥.), AND 

Tar MauABaLesuwar Hiuzs (190M. 

2¥.), VisITING THE Caves or SaL- 

SETTE AND K(BL{, PASSING THROUGH 

WAf, anp RETURNING BY Pratip- 

Garu AND NicaTHANAH. 

294 M. 19 F. 

For particulars of this Route as far as 
Narel, 53m. 4f., see the preceding Route. 

Mititary Avtuoriry.—Officer Com- 
manding Pinah Division—Pinah, to 
Sewgang4 r. Thence Officer Command- 
ing at Satara—Satdrd, 

Crviz AvtHorrry. — Collector at 
Péinah—Pinah, to the Sew; 4 river, 
between Kikwi and Khandala, Thence 
to the foot of the Hills: Commissioner 
at Sataré—Sdtdrd, Thence to foot of 
Hills towards Chikli: Superintendent 
of Malcolm Peith— Mahdbaleshwar. 
Thence to PolfdpGr: Commissioner of 
Satara —Sdtdrd, Thence to N&ga- 
thanah: Collector of Thanah—Thdnah, 

PLACES, STAGES. 
MF. OM. P, 
Bombay to (a) Narel 

‘hence visit Mftheran) 

‘See Route 2) .. 
Kampoli ...... . 
(6) at 

summit of (aa) Bhor or 

Bor (Bhore) Ghat, 3. 
Walwan . 
Vichira. . 


53 4 
74 


leta to Indrawani r... 

@ WARGANW, b..... 
‘alightiw Khind 

Ra, by Bhoj 


ION DO CMON 


wag) .. 


(Bais (Kirkee) can: 
tonment . 


1 
3 
of 13 54 


Katruy Ghat 
Summit of Ghat 
Deseend Ghat 
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PLACES. ~— 


YELLU, dh....... 
x Nira . to Sewri 


x Nira r. 

KHANDALA, dh 
Ascend Kamakshi 
Descend to bottom of di 


Sindérjan. . 
(i) Pass WAY and x 
Krishna r. 140 yards 


(4) MALCOLM P ‘H 
CANTONMENT 
CHURCH ........04 

Descend Rartunda or 
Rartondya Ghat ... 

Bottom of Ghat S 

x Koina r. . 

PAR, 

7) Descend Par Ghat. 
(Hence visit (4k) Pra- 
thpgarh) ......esereees 

Kineshwar at bottom of 


x Gudne r. ... 
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PLACES. STAGES. 
MF OM. F. 

Budhaulf 07 

- 02 

0 7 

11} 

12 

05 

07 
27 93 
GOTNA) ......4- ONL 01 
BOMBAY, by water ... 360 360 
294 13 


(a) Ndrel and Mitheran. — Before 
leaving Kampuili the traveller may pa‘ 
a visit to Mathcran, a clightful hin 
station, first visited by Europeans, for 
the purpose of residence at least, by Mr. 
Hugh Malet and his family in 1850; 
but, since the railway was opencd in 
April, 1855, from Kalyfn to Kampali, 
the resort of the Governor and principal 
inhabitants of Bombay. To reach the 
place he must return to Narel, or halt 
there for the day, and next morning 
pass on to Kampali, which has been 
already described. (See Route 2.) 

If the traveller look across the harbor 
of Bombay he will observe an enormous 
mass of flat-topped mountain, about 
2,250 ft. high, facing him likea wall. The 
name of this is Parbul. Over the right 
hand, or south-eastern, extremity will 
be observed a curious broad-shouldered 
hill, terminating in two low conical | 
peaks,—this is Jano Machhi, a portion 
of the Bhor Gh&t mass, by the base of 
which runs the steepest part of the 
Railway Incline. Over the other ex- 
tremity of Parbil, where the mountain 
terminates in two singular peaks, the 
summits of M&theran may be observed. 
The mass fills up the whole interval be- 
twixt the railway and the old Panwel 
and Khandélé roads. From Chauk, 
whence the original bridle path to 
MAtheran used to ascend, to the Narel 
railway station, from which visitors now 
take their departure, the distance in a 
straight horizontal line excecds 12 miles; 
it is nearly 16 by the path across the hi 
Matheran is a vast mass of trap of vai 
ous kinds, much of it highly crystallized 
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and of great hardness. It presents on 
the north a nearly straight and even 
wall of 2,000 ft.; above this are num- 
berless peaks, glens, ravines, and hil- 
locks; the uppermost part for 40 or 
50 ft. consists of laterite, boulders of 
which of five or six cubic fect are to 
be found some way down the hill. 
The thickness of the laterite cap has 
been very well made out, numbers of 
wells having been dug through it, and 
so down to the trap, which is com- 
monly reached in from 20 to 30 ft., 
water always making its appearance at 
the line of junction. Until 1854 Mathe- 
ran was accessible only from the Panwel 
side by a bridle path leading from Chauk 
on the Punah road, in the valley of the 
little River Pen, up to the top of the hill. 
When the railway was opencd, a very 
skilfully designed. and well executed 
road was cut, under the supervision of 
the late Mr. West, from the Narel Sta- 
tion to the top of the hill, If the 
traveller leave Bombay with the Satur- 
day half-past three o’clock train, after a 
magnificent view of the beautiful range 
of hills along the base of which the 
railway passes, he will reach Narel by 
half-past six o'clock, but, unless it be 
full moon, the ascent had better be de- 
ferred till next morning. Dinner can 
be had from a Parsi mess-man closc by, 
but it is well to be provided with a 
basket of catables, which makes a very 
small addition to the luggage. All the 
station-houses are furnished with abund- 
ance of tables and chairs, a good lamp, 
and comfortable couches, The neatness 
and cleanness of everything strike those 
who remember the filth and untidiness 
of the majority of travellers’ banglas. 
Nothing can surpass the civility of the 
attendants, and for all this there is no- 
thing whatever to pay, as the railway 
servants accept no fecs. The traveller 
on reaching Narel should ordcr a pony 
to take him up the Ghat next morning, 
with kulis to carry his luggage. ‘Tho 


distance from the station to the further 


end of the hill, where a bakery presents 
the only public place of refreshment of 
which M&theran at present boasts, is 


cight miles, and it takes two good hours 
to accomplish it.) A pony costs 14 rm- 
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pees a day, and the ascent counts as a 
day's work. A kuli receives a } rupee 
and though there is the usual clamor 
fur cherrimeri, gratuities should be made 
as moderate as possible, or prices will 
soon become extravagant. The road is 
excellent, and, considering the height 
to be ascended, not at all too steep for 
x good pedestrian to enjoy the walk. 
The sucecssion of views presented by 
the ascent are endlessly varied, and 
many of them of surpassing beauty. 
About half up the hill there is a long 
easy slope, where a carriage might drive, 
the ground on both sides presenting the 
most tempting facilities for landscape 
gardening—Nature having left matters 
here just as if soliciting a trifling help 
from the hand of man. The road to- 
wards the top becomes a steep zig-zag, 
the turns of which exhibit in succession 
the series of staircases and galleries the 
traveller has been traversing. On ap- 
proaching the summit of the hill the 
Toads become so spacious, are so per- 
fectly constructed and admirably kept, 
that it seems next to impossible to sup- 
pose that this exquisite and fashionable 
sanatarium, with a gentleman’s seat and 
grounds at every hundred yards, had, 
within these eight years, never been 
trodden by a white man’s foot, and was 
tenanted only by the tiger and leopard 
and wild boar, Passing along an almost | 
level ridge for about a mile, a little | 
Portuguese church, the only place of | 
worship on the hill, is reached. A | 
hundred yards further on is the bakery 
forming the hotel—an uninviting place 
enough certainly; but M&theran has so | 
many attractions of its own, that the 
visitor is not very particular as to | 
matters of domestic accommodation. 
After making his toilette and breakfast- 
ing, the traveller may pass the greater 
part of the day in visiting the different 
view-points on the hill. The most 
striking of these is that called Panorama 
Point, at its western extremity, where it 
scems to attain its greatest elevation. 
Immediately in front, in the middle 
distance, is the majestic Bh&o Mallin,* 
* Bhdo Mullin has its name from a Muham- 
madan Ptr or Saint, who is said to have chosen 


‘is mountain for his residence. There are 
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presenting the reverse face to that passed 
near Thanah, and affording the most 
superb background to the long chain 
of eastellated. peaks along the base of 
which the railway passes, now viewed 
from the rear, fore-shortened and nearl: 
endon. The last of these is connect 
by a picturesque ridge with M&theran 
itself, from which it looks like a gigan- 
tic spur. In the extreme distance be- 
yond Bh&o Mallin, are Thanah Water 
and Creck, with the estuary which 
divides Bombay from Salsette, stretch- 
ing away down towards the harbor 
like a silver band. The harbor itself is 
one shect of beauty. 
“With all its fairy crowds 
Of Islands, which together lie, 


As quictly as son and sky 
Amidst the evening clouds, 


K&nhari seems a mere spot on the hori- 
zon, but it is difficult to make out the 
line where the sea and sky unite. Up 
the hollow is a long level valley inter- 
sected by winding streams, and dec 
rated by villages, corn-fields, and clumy 
of trees. Prey: here and there a little 
castellated peak rises 500 or 600 ft. 
above the plain, a miniature copy of the 
gigantic pinnacles, from 1500 to 2000ft. 
high, springing up in the most majestic 
forms everywhere around. Turning to 
the north and east, the Railway and 
Narel station are immediately beneath 
the gazer. The superb ridges, stretch- 
ing towards the Tal Gh&t, close up the 
ine of an enormous sweep of the 
Northern Koikan. The needle-shaped 
peaks of Jano Maolf, as majestic as 
those around MAtheran itself, shut the 
background, and stand out clear and 
firm against the sky. On the other 
side of Panorama Point the slat topped, 
P&rbal with its gigantic peaks and but- 
criodical pil to his tomb, and 
Browde: Hoek’ to the. holy” place, Ou the 
summit of the mountain are the remains of a 
fort, to which the only means of access was & 
flight of narrow steps cut, or rather notched, 
in the rock, with a miserable shaky wooden 
panister, quite insecure, ‘This tful as 
cent of 200 ft. perpendicular at the top of a 
mountain, where a tremendous gust might 
sweep the climber in a moment from his 
hold, was destroyed by Captain, now General, 
Dickinson, about 40 years ago, by order of 
Government, The middle fort is below the 
searp, and is now deserted. Amongst the 
first “operations of the Bombay army was the 


siege of this fort, and considerable loss was 
experienced in assaulting it. 
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tresses, and the great projecting spur of 
MA&theran itself, shut in the view. Re- 
turning to the bakery the traveller may 
next proceed to Louisa Point, which 
overlooks a majestic cliff, whence, in the 
rainy season, falls a cataract 100ft. in 
width, and which bounds into the valley 
below by a single leap of 1000 feet. So 
strong and gusty is the wind here 
at times that the cataract seems to 
struggle against it in dubious contlict, 
the water with some difficulty forcing 
its way through the troubled air. Re- 
turning once more to the original start- 
ing-point, the visitor should now make 
his way through the picturesque hollow, 
where @ series of ponds are being con- 
structed up to the crest of the waterfall 
itself, whence another scene of surpass- 
ing grandcur presents itself. The tra- 
veller is now in the very midst of those 
majestic mountains that make the Ghit 
scenery of Bombay harbor the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful in the world. 
The vast flat-topped mass of Parbul, 
which seen from Mazaga’on, scecms 
right over Panwel, stands close in 
front, separated from Mathcran by a 
valley half-a-mile across, and nearly 
2,000 fect in depth, through which 
winds a beautiful silver stream. To 
the southward are the valley of the 
river Pen and the mountains skirting 
the old Pinah road. Funnel Hill 
stands up quite alone, yet at some dis- 
tance are many similar hills, close 
copies of the original, about one-fourth 
of its size. These scen from below, 
where they form the fore-ground, scem 
very respectable eminenecs. Looking 
down upon them from an altitude of 
2000ft. where they occupy the middle 
distance, they scem mere hillocks. 
There is still one more view to be 
visited before retiring for the evening 
meal. A short cut across the hill, by 
the elegant mansion of Mr. Chapman, 
leads to the edge of a tremendous 
ravine, which here cleaves the hill 
nearly in two. There are traces of 
numberless waterfalls down both its 
sides, with a river channel which is 
singularly picturesque when full, The 
glen widens and opens out in the di- 
rection of Khandala; the Duke’s Nose 
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and other well-known mountains being 
conspicuously in view. And here, be- 
fore taking leave of the scenery of 


| Matheran, it may be remarked how 


frequently the hills seem to repeat the 
form of the Duke’s Nose. Scimitar- 
formed promontories resembling that at 
Khandala, which monopolises the name 
to which a dozen rivals might equally 
lay claim, present themselves almost 
whichever way we turn. 

Next to the beautiful scenery of Ma- 
theran, the grand attraction for the 
Anglo-Indian is the cool slumber the 
elevation insures him. To require a 
blanket in the end of May, and tind the 
thermometer from dark to dawn below 
70, is such unspeakable luxury, that it 
would requite the trouble of the jour- 
ney were this the only enjoyment held 
out. If returning to Bombay, the 
traveller must start before dawn, so as 
to be in time for the 7 o'clock train at 
Narel. If a good pedestrian, he will 
find it pleasanter to walk down than tu 
vide. He should, however, attend to 
the precaution observed in Switzerland, 
of strapping a strong leather thong 
round his shoe at the instep so that the 
pressure may fall on the crown of the 
arch of the foot. Without this, or with 
a slack shoe, he is sure to bruise his 
toes, so as to lame him for a week. 
The accommodation for casual visitors 
at Matheran is at present impertect. 
By nest season it will probably present 
a hotel or a clubhouse. 

(a) The Bhor or Bor* Ghat—Kam- 
pali is not 200 ft. above the sea, 
Government bangld, at Khan 
lowest point on the table-land 
by the railway, is 1,800. At Lanaul 
the Ghat is 2,037 feet above the s 


|. and is naturally an abrupt and volcanic 


scarp, which is the general character of 
the Sahyadri Range. ‘The heights of 
the Kasar, the Malsej, and the al 
Ghats, are 2,149 » 2,062 feet, and 
1,912 feet respectively. ‘The importance 


* This mame is, perhaps, from Bor, a 
Maratha word for the Jujube tree—Zizyphus 
Injuba, Drummond, however (Illustrations of 
Gram,), derives it from the Bhor riv ia 
does not explain whence the river has its 
name. It would probably be from Bhowul, 
“whirl” ¥ 
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of the Bhor and the Tal Gh&t, may be 
understood from the fact that, along a 
range of 220 miles of the Sahyadri 
Mountains, there are no passes for 
wheel traffic from Bombay to the in- 
terior of the country, but these two. 
The many so-called Ghéts are merely 
precipitous footpaths for natives, or 
stcep, winding, rugged tracks for pack- 
bullocks, The Panah and Calcutta 
road crosses the Bhor Ghft, and the Agra 
road the Ta] Ghat. The present road 
over the Bhor Gh&t was constructed 25 
years ago, is three miles long, has in 
that distance about 40 well defined 
turns, besides curvatures, and leads to a 
point 150 feet higher than the Railway 
arrives at. The first incline for the 
G. I. Peninsular Railway over this 
Gh&t was laid in 1852, and at its base 
crossed some low ground on the left of 
the Ulasa valley, near the village of 
Padasdarf, and procecded along the 
N. flank of the spur, which projects from 
the main escarpment near Khandala, 
It ascended this mountain side, crossing 
several spurs of the Songirf Hill, above 
the village of Newalf, and rose along the 
upper edge of a basaltic dyke, above the 
village of Bhir to the Ahizid, or Pass, 
called Mhau ki Mali. It then curved 
through the Khamni Hill, and reached 
a natural terrace near the hamlet of 
Thakarwida. Thence it ran for two 
miles to Gambhirnith, where it crossed 
two ravines, and ascended to a height 
called Nath k& Dongar, and, passing a 
dccp chasm, entered upon a long level 
depression in the erest of the ridge. 
From this an inclined plane of 1 in 20, 
and 1 mile and 4 long for stationary 
engines was laid along the east of the 
Shibi Hill, passing under the mail road 
below the old temple, and up the mural 
precipice of the main Ghit to its crest 
on the rice ground, to the N. of Sir 
Jamshidji’s cangld. Thence the line 
passed by a tunnel under the said 
ground to the rice fields on the S. of 
the Khandfla Tank, whence it turned 
into its proper direction, and crossing 
the mail road about half a mile above 
Khandala, ran to the summit of the 
incline near the village of Tungarli. 
Ts total length was 13} miles; its rise 
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was 1,796 fect; and its estimated cost 
£483,900. The difficultics in this plan 
induced Lord Dalhousie, in 1858, to 
call for further investigation, and this 
led to the examination by Mr. Berkley, 
the Chief Engineer, of the Kasar, Saoli, 
Kuraunda, Sfiwa, Ki Sawasni, 
Kaunf, Bhurdp, Gf&rdolet, Pimpri, 
Kumbha, and Tiptati Ghats, none of 
which were found so eligible as the Bhor 
Ghat. It was proved, for example, that 
the Kasar Ghat, on the River Andhru. 

with 1,728 feet to be ascended, would 
require a gradient of 1 in 33 instead of 
1 in 40, as at the Bhor Ghat, and be, in 
other respects, greatly more difficult. 
A new incline up the Bhor Gh&t was 
now adopted, and as the works in pro- 
gress along it are the most stupendous 
of the kind in the world, they deserve a 
somewhat detailed notice here. For the 
first four miles from Padasdari to Mhau 
ki Mali, the route was entirely changed. 
It now skirted the foot of the spur, 
and turned its S.W. angle below 
Songiri Hill to its 8. flank, up 
which it ascends to Mhau kf Malf. By 
this the gradient was reduced from 1 in 
35 to 1 in 50 and 1 in 40. From 
Khamnf Hill to the Khind, the course 
was very slightly altered, but from that 


point if was entirely changed. This 
was accomplished by adhering to the 
side of the great ravine below Khandalé, 


by sweeping round the W. slope of 
Shibi Hill, and by perforating by a lon; 

tunnel the lofty projection on whic! 

Mr. Adamson’s House now stands, 
Emerging from this tunnel, the altered 
incline ascends the precipitous escarp- 
ment on the left margin of the great 
Khandélé Ravine. It rises to a new 
summit near the village and beautiful 
wood of Lanauli. Thus the stationary 
engine Plane was dispensed with, but 
the works in the upper portion were 
much increased. In 1864-5, improve- 
ments were introduced. A reversing 
station was then carried down across 
the mail road to the Hill opposite to 
Toll House, and thence ascended alon; 

the Battery Hill, recrossed the mail 

road a second time, traversed the head 
of the large ravine undcr the mountain 


called “the Duke’s, Nose,” entered the 
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tunnel, through 
swept round tl 
through Khandala village, and bisecting 
the Tank, struck nearly into the 
original line, The incline, as it is now 
being constructed, is 15 miles 68 chains 
long; the level of its base is 196 feet 
above high water mark in Bombay, 
and of its summit 2,027 feet, so that the 
total elevation surmounted in one lift is 
1,831 feet, Its average gradient is 
lin 48, 

The total length of tunneling is 
2,636 yards. Short additional tunnels 
will probably be substituted for the 
deepest parts of some of the cuttings. 
There are eight viaducts, of which the 
cGmecaioms are given in the following 

it :— 

Viaduct Yas, long. Ft. high. 
No. 1, eight 50 ft. arches...16 27 


2,six 50 yee 28 95 
3, four 50, 85 74 
4, four 50 ” 85 94 
5, eight 60, 68 139 
6,six 40 4, 01 85 
7, four 30, 52 45 
8B ..cocorcrrseersecoes 101 56 


The total quantity of cuttings amounts 
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the same hill as before, | to 1,623,102 cubic yards. The largest 
e side of a lateral ravine | cuttings contain respectively :— 


113,000 cubic yards. 
72,000 
96,000 
77,000 ” 
75,000 
The greatest depth of cutting is 80 
feet. ‘he embankments amount to 
1,849,934 cubic yards. The heaviest 
embankments contain, respectively,— 
169,000 cubic yards. 
128,000 
139,000 
263,000 
125,000 
209,000 Es 
Their maximum height is 74 fect, 
There will be 18 bridges of various spans, 
from 7 to 30 fect, and 58 culverts from 
2 to 6 feet span. The estimated cost of 
this incline is £597,222, or £41,188 a 
mile, and its completion has been con- 
tracted for in five years from the date of 
commencement, which will expire in 
February, 1861. 
Acomparison between the Bhor Ghat 
and the two most remarkable mountain 


” 
” 


” 
” 
” 
” 


inclines in Europe is given below :— 


of Fel 
a] se Fy 
‘Name of Incline. ro i fs £3 Sharpost Curves, B 
Ela] fe | 3 E 
S/}@] <6] 36 IS 
Mites,| Poet Mites.! 
GIOVI INCLINE ......... 6 | 889|1 in 36]1 in 29) 20 chains radius. |2.5 
SEMMERING INCLINE} 
Ascent from Payerback to| 
Semmering .| 182 |1825]1 in 47}1 in 40} (30 curves of 10 
chains radius, 2.66 
Descent from Semmering| and 38 curves ( |** 
to Miirzzuschlag....... «-| 83] 7056/1 in 60|1 in 50) \of 14 C. R. 
1 of 16, and 2 
BHOR GHAT INCLINE| 162 |1831]1 in 48]1 in 37 {ox 20 chain 1.44 
radius, 


The Giovi incline is upon the Turin 
and Genoa Railway, and commences 
7% miles from Genoa, at a point 295 
fect above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, and ascends the Apennincs. 

The Semmcring incline is upon the 


the Noric Alps at the Pass of that 
name. It is replete with extensive and 
extraordinary works. The preliminary 
operations and study of this incline 
occupied from 1842 to 1848, a period of 
six years; it was opencd in May, 1854, 


Vienna and Trieste Railway, and crosses 


its construction having taken five and a 
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half years. Upon the Bhor Gh&t, about 
four years have been spent in pre- 
liminaries, and the works will be com- 
pleted in five years from the date of 
their commencement. 

The beautiful scenery of the moun- 
tains, and the remarkable character of 
the incline, make the passage of the 
Bhor Ghat one of the most remarkable 
stages in Indian travel. In consequence 
of the reversing station, one portion of 
the incline willbe nearly parallel to and 
much above the other, both being, as it 
were, terraced 1,400 feet directly over 
the Konkan. In some parts the line is 
one half on rock benching, while the 


other half consists of a very lofty em- | 


bankment, sometimes retained by a 
wall of masonry. In other places, on 
account of the enormous height, em- 
bankment is impossible, and while half 
the width of the railway is on rock 
benching, the other half rests on vaulted 
arches. The viaduct that crosses the 
Mhau ki Malf Khind is 163 ft. high 
above the footing, and consists of eight 
semi-circular arches of 60 ft. span. On 
the whole the traveller will here find 
much to astonish and delight him. 

(8) Khanddld.—This beautiful vil- 
lage has for more than 20 years been a 
favourite retreat for the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Bombay from the distressing 
heat of the summer months. It pre- 
sents so many attractions to the tourist 
and the sportsman that as many days as 
can be spared may well be given to it. 
The village itself is large, and, now that 
the railway is open, must extend rapidly. 
The second bangla reached is one on the 
left of the road, built by General Dicken- 
son, of the Bombay Engineers, who did 
much to make the place known, and to 
improve the roads. The site of this 
bangla is well chosen. It overlooks a 
tremendous ravine, the sheer depth of 
which is in great part concealed by 
luxuriant trees. At the bottom winds 
a small silvery stream. This ravine 
harbors many wild beasts, and at night 
tigers, leopards, and bears ascend the 
steep sides, and are often seen even 
under the windows of the banglas. 
The natives, when they get sight of 
them, raise wild shouts to scare them 
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away; and these cries, echoing among 
the hills, and a knowledge of the purpose 
for which they are raised, have a not 
very encouraging effect on the lonely way- 
farer. About a quarter of a mile from this 
stands the traveller’s bangl&, also on the 
edge of the ravine; and on the right is 
a large tank, adjoining which is the 
bangla of Sir Jamshidji Jijibhai. Lead- 
ing past this, to the East, is a road 
to a magnificent hill called the Duke’s 
Nose, whence is a fine view over 
the Konkan, similartothose at M4theran, 
already described. Beyond the tank is 
the village of Khand4l4; and still farther 
on the K4rli road is the beautiful wood 
of Lanauli, where wild boar and other 
game may be found. A gentleman 
riding in this direction some years ago 
came upon a party of seven large wolves, 
who, however, did not attack or pursue 
him. 

The Waterfall.— Distant from the 
traveller’s bangl4, about half a mile on 
the opposite side of the ravine, isa much 
admired waterfall. To reach it it is 
necessary to go about a mile and a half 
in order to get round the head of a water- 
course. In doing this the site of a bangla 
is passed, once the residence of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay. 
The foundation alone remains. In the 
monsoon the distant view of the Fall 
from the top of the Ghét is very fine. 
There arc then two cataracts, divided 
into upper and lower by a short interval, 
The upper cataract has a sheer fall of 
300 ft. 

The European burial ground is 
beside the tank, and is rather thickly 
tenanted Here is buried Mr. Graham, 
who was the principal founder of the 
Botanical Garden at Bombay, and whose 
rescarches in the neighbourhood of the 
Khandala Ghat were marked with much 
success, 


(c) Karli.—The traveller’s next halt- 
ing place must be Karli, where is a 
traveller's bangla and a barrack for 
200 men, with a small village to the 
right*hid among trees. The celebrated 
caves are on a hill about two miles to 
the N. of the bangl4, 


The following is Mr. Fergusson’s de- 
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scription of the Karli cave :*—“ The 
great cave of Karli is, without excep- 
tion, the largest and finest chaitya cave 
in India, and is fortunately the best 
preserved. Its interior dimensions are 
102 ft. 3 in. in total length, 81 ft. 
3in. length of nave. Its breadth from 
wall to wall is 46 ft. 7 in., while the 
width of the nave is 26 ft. 7in. The 
nave is separated from the side aisles 
by 15 columns on each side, of good 
design and workmanship. On the 
abacus which crowns the capital of cach 
of these are two kneeling elephants, and 
on each elephant are two seated figures, 
generally a male and female, with their 
arms over each other’s shoulders; but 
sometimes two female figures in the 
same attitude. ‘The sculpture of these 
is very good, and the effect particularly 
rich and pleasing. Behind the chaitya 
are 7 plain octagonal piers without 
sculpture, making thus 37 pillars alto- 
gether. ‘The chaitya is plain and very 
similar to that in the large cave at 
Ajayanti (Ajunta), but here, fortunately, 
a part of the wooden umbrella which 
surmounted it remains. The wooden 
ribs of the roof, too, remain nearly 
entire; and the framed screen, filling 
up a 
front, like the centering of the arch 
of a bridge (which it much resem- 
bles), still retains the place in which 
it was originally placed. At some 
distance in advance of the arched 
front of this cave is placed a second 
screen, which exists only here and at 
the great cave at Salsette, though it 
might have existed in front of the 
oldest chaityacaves at Ajayanti (Ajunta). 
It consists of two plain octagonal 
columns with pilasters. Over these is 
a deep plain mass of wall, occupying 
the place of an entablature, and over 
this again a superstructure of four 
dwarf pillars. Except the lower piers, 
the whole of this has been covered with 
wooden ornaments; and, by a careful 
examination and measurement of the 
various mortices and footings, it might 
still be possible to make out the greater 
part of the design. It appears, how- 
ever, to have consisted of a broad bal- 
* Rock-cut Temples of India, page 22. 


rtion of the great arch in} 
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cony in front of the plain wall, sup- 
ported by bold wooden brackets from 
the two piers, and either roofed or 
having a second balcony above it, No 
part of the wood, however, exists now, 
either here or at Salsette. It is more 
than probable, however, that this was 
the music gallery or Nagara Khanah, 
which we still find existing in front of 
almost all Jain temples, down even to 
the present day. Whether the space 
between this outer and the inner screen 
was roofed over or not is extremely 
difficult to decide. To judge from the 
mortices at Salsette, the space there 
would seem to have had a roof; but 
here the evidence is by no means s0 dis- 
tinct, though there is certainly nothing 
to contradict the supposition. There 
are no traces of painting in this cave, 
though the inner wall has been plastered, 
and may have been painted; but the 
eave is inhabited, and the continued 
smoke of cooking fires has so blackened 
its walls that it is impossible to decide 
the question. Its inhabitants are Shi- 
vites, and the cave is considered a temple 
dedicated to Shiva, the Daghopa per- 
forming the part of a gigantic lingam, 
which it resembles a good deal. All 
the flat spots of the rock are, during 
festivals, occupied by tents and the 
booths of the various dealers in sweet- 
meats and trinkets who frequent these 
places, 

“It would be of great importance if 
the age of this cave could be positively 
fixed ; but though that cannot quite be 
done, it is probably antecedent to the 
Christian era; and at the same time it 
cannot possibly have been excavated 
more than two hundred years before 
that era. From the Silasthamba (pil- 
lar) on the left of the entrance, Colonel 
Sykes copied an inscription, which Mr. 
Prinsep deciphered in the sixth volume 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
It merely says, ‘This lion pillar is the 
gift of Ajmitra Ukas, the son of Saha 
Ravisabhoti ;’ the character Prinsep 
thinks that of the first or second cen- 
tury, R.c. From its position and im- 
port, the inscription appcars to be 
integral, and the column is certainly a 
part of the original design.” 
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According to a letter from Dr. Bird: is at least extremely probable,- though 


to Mr. Fergusson, one inscription at 
Karli, is “of the 20th year of Dattha- 
ma Hara, otherwise called Dattagamini, 
king of Ceylon, s.c. 163.” Mr. Fer- 
gusson did not see this inscription ; and 
could not tell therefore whether it is 
integral or not, nor in what character 
it is written; but thinks that unless 
other circumstances confirm the iden- 
tity, dependence ought not to be placed 
upon the nominal sumilanity. of a king 
at so great a distance. In his work on 
“The Caves of Western India,” Dr. 
Bird makcs no mention of this inscrip- 
tion. Dr. Stevenson (Bombay Asiatic 
Society's Journal, vol. 5) gives 70 B.c. 
as the date of the great cave temple at 
Karlen,* executed according to this 
writer by the Emperor Devabhuti, under 
the care of Xenocrates (Dhanukakata or 
Dhenukakati). The same authority 
says that in 326 a.p. the village of 
Karanja on the Ghats was made over 
to the monks at Karlen by the two 
great military commanders, who in the 
struggles betwoen the regal Satraps 
and Magadh emperors, had most likely 
wrested the adjacent territory from the 
former, and resigned it to the latter. 
About the same time the Buddha on the 
left of the entrance, where these in- 
scriptions are found, was probably exe- 
cuted. Dr. Stevenson adds that in 
A.p. 342 the monastery cave at Karlei 
was excavated by a mendicant devotee. 
But Mr. Thomas (Prinsep Papers, vol. ii. 
p. 254) doubts the accuracy of these 
dates. 

“In disposition and size, and also in 
dctail as far as similarity can be traced 
between a cave entirely covered with 
stucco and painted, and one which either 
never had, or has lost both these orna- 
ments, this cave,” says Mr. Fergusson, 
“is so similar to the two at Ajunta, 
which I had before placed about this 
age, and on the front of it there is also 
the reeded ornament, which is so com- 
mon at Khandagiri, and only exists 
there, and in the oldest caves at Ajunta; 
that from all these circumstances I am 
inclined to think the above date, 163 B.c. 


* ‘This is the form of spelling Karlf adopted 
always by Dr. Stevenson, 


by no means as a date to be implicitly 
relied upon.” 

“It is to this cave more especially,” 
says the same writer, “that the remark 
applies that I made (p. 6) that the 
chaitya caves seem at once to have 
sprung to perfection; for whether we 
adopt the Mahawanso for our guide, 
or Asoka’s inscriptions, it is evident that 
this country, under the name of Maha- 
ratthan in the former, and Pitenika in 
the other, is one of the unconverted 
countries to which missionaries were 
sent in the tenth year of Asoka’s 
reign; and if, therefore, we assume the 
above date to be at all near the truth, 
a century had scarcely elapsed between 
the conversion of the country and the 
execution of this splendid_monument. 
There is nothing in the Vih&ras here 
or elsewhere, which I have placed 
about the same date, that might not 
have been elaborated from a natural 
cavern in that period; but there is a 
complication of design in this that quite 
forbids the supposition; and it must 
either be brought down to a much more 
modern epoch, or it must be admitted 
to be a copy of a structural building ; 
and even then but half the difficulty is 
got over, Was that structural buildi 
a temple of the Brahmans or Buddhists 
was it designed or invented since the 
death of Sakya Sinha? or did it belong 
toa former religion? and lastly, if we 
are correct in supposing cave-digging to 
have commenced only subsequent to 
Asoka’s reign, why, while the vihéras 
were still so small and so insignificant, 
was so great a work underteken in the 
rock > 

“Tt would be a subject of curious in- 
quiry to know whether the wood work 
now existing in this cave is that origi- 
nally put up or not. Accustomed as I 
had long been to the rapid destruction 
of everything wooden in India, I was 
half-inclined to be angry when the idea 
first suggested itself to me ; buta calmer 
survey of the matter has convinced me 
that it is. Certain it is that it is the 
original design, for we find it repeated 
in stone in all the niches of the front, 
and there is no appearance of change 
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or alteration in any part of the roof. 
Every part of it is the samc as is seen 
8o often repeated in stonc in other and 
more modern caves, and it must, there- 
fore, have been put up by the Buddhists 
before they were expelled; and if we 
allow that it has existed 800 or 1000 
years, which it certainly has, there is 
not much greater improbability in its 
having existed near 2000 years, as I be- 
lieve to be the case. As far as I could 
ascertain tho wood is teak. Though 
exposed to the atmosphere, it is pro- 
tected from the rain, and has no strain 
upon it but its own weight, as it does 
not support the roof, though it appears 
to do so; and the rock seems to have 
defied the industry of the white ants.” 
Mr. Fergusson appends to his notice 
of this “decidedly the finest chaitya 
cave in India,” a general description of 
the arrangement of such caves. He 
observes that the disposition of parts is 
exactly the same as those of the choir 
of a Gothic round, or polygonal apse 
cathedral. Across the front there is 
always a screen with a gallery over it, 
occupying the place of the rood-loft, on 
which we now place our organs. In 
this there are three doors; onc, the 
largest, opening to the nave, and one 
to each of the side aisles. Over the 
screen the whole front of the cave is 
open to the air, being one vast window, 
stilted so as to be more than a semi- 
circle in height, or, generally, of a 
horse-shoe form, The whole light falls 
on the daghopa, which is exact! Y. oppo- 
site, in the place of the altar, while the 
colonnade around and behind is less 
perfectly lit,the pillars being very close 
together. To a@ person standing near 
the door there appeared nothing Sehind 
the daghopa but “illimitable gloom.” 
The writer above-mentioned thinks 
that a votary was never admitted be- 
yond the colonnade under the front, 
the rest of the temple being devoted to 
the priests and the ceremonies, as in 
China, and in Catholic churches, and 
he therefore never could see whence the 
light came, and stood in comparative 
shade himself, so that the effect was 
greatly heightened. To the description 
above given it is only requisite to add 
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that the hill in which the caves are is 
very steep, and about 600 ft. high from 
the plain. A huge round cliff like a 
tower shuts in the view in one direction. 
The guides call the male and female 
figures in the portico, bairdgis, or devo- 
tees, The figure on the daghopa they 
call Dharma Raja, the Hinda Minos. 
Besides the great cave at K4rli, there 
are a number of vib4ras, but small and 
very insignificant compared with it; 
and this, Mr. Fergusson thinks, is a 
proof of their antiquity. For at first 
the vihfras were mere cells, where, as 
Fa-hian says, “the Arhans sat to medi- 
tate,” and as the religion was corrupted, 
became magnificent halls and temples. 
Such are the viharas at Ajayanti. The 
principal vihara at Karli is three tiers 
in height, They are plain halls with 
cells, but without any internal colon- 
nades, and the upper one alone possesses 
a verandah. ‘The lower fronts have 
been swept away by great masses of 
rock which have rolled from above. 
Near this is a small temple to Bhan4vi, 
with the figure of a tortoise in front of 
the murti, or “image,” which is that of 
a moon-faced female with huge eyes. 
There is a small village at the foot of 
the hill, in which the caves are, called 
Ekvira, and from this the great cave is 
sometimes called the Cave of Ekvira. 
Besides tho caves, the traveller, while 
at Karli, may also visit the hill forts of 
Logarh and *Isapar,* which are at an 
elevation of 1,200 ft. above the plain, 
with a sheer scarp of 200ft. Logarh 
was taken by Malik Ahmad from the 
Marathas in 1485 a.p., and by Sivaji in 
1648, and again by the same chief in 
1670. It was here that the widow of 
Nana Farnavis took refuge from the 
time of Amrit Rio’s coming to Punah 
on the 12th November, 1802, to March 
16th, 1804, when General Wellesley, 
according to the proposal of Dhonda 
Balal Kil’adir, of Logarh, guarantced 
to her her safety, and an annual pension 
of 12,000 rupees, Logarh was twice 
taken by the English with little difficulty. 
(@) Wargaiw or Wargd'oi.— Thi 
is a very large and flourishing 
lage, and celebrated for the defeat 
* Grant Puf's Mardthas, pp. 73, 14, 
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of a considerable British force under 
Licut.-Col. Cockburn, on the 12th 
and 13th of January, 1779, and for a 
disgraceful convention concluded there 
by Mr. Carnac with the Marathas. The 
history of the affair is briefly this. The 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Hornby, had 
agreed with the ex-Peshwa Raghunath 
Rao to place him at Panah* as regent, 
and sent a force of 3,900 men, of whom 
591 were Europcans, to execute the 
agreement. With this little army went 
a triumvirate of two civil officers and 
Colonel Egerton to direct operations. 
One of the civilians, Mr. Mostyn, was sent 
back sick, and diced on the Ist of Jan. 
at Bombay, without ever attending the 
Committee. Mr. Carnac, as President, 
with the casting vote, had now the full 
power. The force advanced from Panwel 
to Khandala, when Lieut.-Col. Cay was 
killed by a rocket, the enemy's advanced 
guard having commenced an attack as 
soon as the troops surmounted the Ghat. 
At Ka&rlf Captain Stewart, a most gal- 
lant officer, who, by his conspicuous 
courage on many occasions, had won 
fcom the Marathas the soubriquet of 
Stewart Phakre, or ‘‘ Stewart the Hero,” 
was killed by a cannon ball. The Ma- 
ratha main army, which was commanded 
by N&n& Farnavis, and M&hadaji 
Sindhia, Hari Pant Pharke, and Tukaji 
Holkar, advanced to Talig&’on, but re- 
tired on the advance of the British, 
having first destroyed the village. Col. 
Egerton now resigned the command to 
Licut.-Col. Cockburn, and shortly after, 
Mr. Carnac becoming alarmed, proposed 
to retreat. 
January the heavy guns were thrown 
into a tank, a quantity of stores were 
burned, and the retreat commenced. At 
2am. the Marithas began an attack, 
plundered part of the baggage, and 
shortly after completely surrounded the 
army. The fiercest onset was made 
upon the rear guard, which, but for the 
heroism of its commander, Captain James 
Hartley, would have been cut to pieces. 
Animated by his harangues, the sipahis 
repulsed the encmy till 10a.m., when 
Colonel Cockburn ‘sent peremptory or- 
ders to retreat,—orders which would 
* Grant Dug’s Mardthas, Vol. IL, p. 368. 
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have been fatal had they been obeyed. 
But they were disregarded, and the 
troops maintained the contest until a 
favorable opportunity presented itself of 
falling back on Wargé’on. The total 
loss on this day was 352, among whom 
were 15 European officers, killed and 
wounded. Colonel Cockburn now de- 
clared that further retreat was imprac- 
ticable, and that the army was at the 
mercy of the Mar&thas; and this pusil- 
lanimous opinion was vainly combated 
by the gallant Hartley. Mr. Carnac 
sent Mr. Holmes to make terms with 
the enemy, and was not ashamed after- 
wards to declare that he granted the 
powers to that gentleman, under a 
mental reservation that they were of no 
validity. The terms agreed upon were 
that everything should be restored to 
the Marathas as held by them in 1773 ; 
that the committee should send an order 
to the Bengal column, advancing to their 
support, to halt; that the English share 
of Bharuch should be given to Sindhia, 
and 41,000 rupees to his servants. 
However, as soon as the committee 
were safe down the Gh&ts they broke 
faith, by countermanding the order to 
the Bengal troops, though the Marathas 
held two hostages, Mr. Farmer and Lt. 
Stewart, for the due performance of the 
treaty. For this disgraceful convention 
and retreat, Colonel Egerton, Colonel 
Cockburn, and Mr. Carnac were dis- 
missed the service. 

Caves of Birsa and Béjah—While at 
‘Warg4’on, the traveller may pay a visit 
to some caves a few miles off, and about 
3 miles from Karli. 

In the Journal of the Bombay As. 
Soc. for May, 1844, Art. vi., some ac- 
count is given of these caves by Mr. 
Westergaard, who writes to Dr. Bird as 
follows: “I have just returned from a 
visit to the caves in the neighbourhood 
of Karli, and I am led to suppose that 
the minor caves at Birsa and Bajah 
might possibly have escaped your 
notice. I take the liberty to send you 
a short description with copies of the 
few inscriptions there ; hoping that you 
will not refuse this small contribution 
to your most important and interesting 
work on the Caves of Western India. 
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The caves at Birsa are situated about 
six miles $.W. from Warg4’on. The 
plan of the temple resembles Karli, but 
is neither of so great extent, nor so 
well executed, and appears more modern. 
It contains a dehgop; and its roof, 
which is ribbed and supported by 26 
octagonal pillars about 10ft. high, 
seems to have been covered with paint- 
ings, which are now, however, so in- 
distinct that nothing can be made out 
of them. There are 4 pillars about 
265 ft. high in front, surmounted by a 
froup of horses, bulls, and clephants. 

‘he first pillar supports a horse and a 
bull, with a male and female rider ; 
the next, three elephants and one horse, 
two of the elephants having a male and 
female rider; the third, three horses and 
one elephant, a male and female rider 
bein, placed on two of the horses; and 
the fourth pillar is surmounted by two 
horses bearing a male and female rider. 
The hall of instruction, which is of an 
oval shape, has a vaulted roof, and is 
situated close to the temple. It con- 
tains 11 small cells, and over the door 
of one of them there is an indistinct and 

artly defaced inscription, which will be 
immediately noticed. 

“The caves of Bajah are situated 3 m. 
S.E. from the village of Karli. The 
principal temple contains a dchgop, but 
no sculptures, and has its roof supported 
by 27 plain pillars. Outside there is a 

‘oup executed in bas relief, now much 

lefaced. On both sides of the chapel 
the hill has been excavated into two 
stories, corresponding with the height 
of the temple, and containing the usual 
halls of instruction, with cells. But 
the most curious of the sculptures is a 
collection of 14 dehgops, 5 of which are 
inside and the others outside the cave. 
On the first of the latter there is an in- 
scription. The group of horses, bulls, 
and elephants, on the 4 pillars in front 
of the arched cave at Beira (Birsa) re- 
sembles what we find on the Indo- 
Mithraic coins of the N., and is evi- 
dence, were no other proofs procurable, 
that such belongs to the worship of the 
sun. 
“The first inscription from the Beira 
cave, described as executed over the 
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door of a small cell, may be translated 
— By an ascetic of Nasika, resembling 
the purified Saint (Buddha), the pri- 
meval heavenly great one.’ 

“Thesecond inscription from the same 
caves, said to be over a well, may be 
translated—‘ A righteous gift of a small 
offering to the moving power (body), 
the intellectual principle, the cherishing 
material body, the offspring of Manu, 
the precious jewel, the supreme heavenly 
one here.’ 

“The inscription on the first of the 
nine dehgopas outside the cave, may 
be translated—‘ The resting-places of 
the preserver dwelling in the elements.’ 
The next inscription from the Bajah 
caves is said to be over a well, and may 
be translated— The righteous gift of a 
symbol and vehicle of the purified Saka 
Saka, the resting-place of the giver.’ 
The last inscription which is given is 
not quite so distinct as the others. It 
may be translated—‘ A gift to the ve- 
hice of Raddha (the perfect one), the 
Sugata (Buddha) eternally gone.’ ” 

It was at Wargiiw that, Captain 
Vaughan, of the 15th Madras N.L, 
and his brother, a cadct, were inter- 
eepted by the Marathas after the battle 
of Khirki, and, having been “driven 
forward in the most insulting manner’* 
to Talig&on, were there cruclly hanged 
ona tree on the Punah side of the town. 

(e) Ddpiri (Dapoorie).—The name of 
this place is perhaps a corruption of 
Indrapar, “city of Indra,” and may 
be connected with the worship of the 
god at Chinchwad. It was here that 
on the banks of the little river Pa- 
wand, “pure stream,” a tributary of 
the Mala, Captain, afterwards Colonel 
Ford, C.B., built a handsome residence, 
and expended on it, and on the beauti- 
ful gardens surrounding it, no less a 
sum than 110,000rupees. This officerhad 
long been the assistant of Sir Barry 
Close, and was by his interest appointed 
to raise and command a brigade of 
troops, disciplined after the English 
fashion, for the Peshwa Ba&ji Rao. 
This was in 1812, and the new levies 
were cantoned at D&piri till 1817, 
when they marched to the aid of Col. 


* Blacker’s Mardtha War, p. 71, ed. 1821. 
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Burr's army at the battle of Khirkt, and 
took a prominent part in the engage- 
ment (vide Khirki). During his resi- 
dence at D&puri, Major Ford was 
conspicuous for his hospitality; his 
house being open to all strangers, and 
his table maintained in princely style. 
He was also the liberal supporter of all 
charities, and was beloved and respected } 
by the natives, as much as any European 
who ever visited India. It was the 
declared intention of the Peshwi to 
spare Major Ford alone of all the 
Europeans, had he succeeded at the 
battle of Khirki. Some time after that 
victory, Major Ford, having attained 
his Lt.-Colonelcy, was attacked with 
fever, and died at Bombay. His beau- 
tiful residence at Dapdri was purchased 
by Sir J. Malcolm for Government for 
the paltry sum of 10,000 rupecs. Near it 
are now the Botanical Gardens, The 
principal bangla contains some fine 
reception rooms; and one, in which the 
Government balls, soamusin; ly described 
by Lady Falkland,* are held, is upwards 
of 80 ft. long and well proportioned. 
There are besides several detached 
banglas. 

(f) Chinchwad(Chinchore), From Da- 
pari the traveller may visit Chinchwad, 
the residence of a brahman, who is wor- 
shipped as an incarnate god. The vil- 
lage is about 6 miles N. of Dapari, 
and has a picturesque appearance from 
the river side.t Above the handsome 
Hight of stone steps which leads to the 
river Malé, are many fine trees, but the 
temple is low and devoid of ornament. 
Lord Valentia has given an account of 
his visit to this place in 1804, and Mrs. 
Graham of hers on December the 19th, 
1809, when she saw the boy who was 
then the Deo or god, “ not anyway distin- 
guished from other children, but by an 
anxious wildness of the eyes, said to be 
occasioned by the quantity of opium 
which he is daily made to swallow.” 
Lady Falkland, in 1848, visited the place, 
but did not see the god, who was out on 
atour. An account of the origin of this 
“extraordinary imposture” is given by 


* Choto-chow, vol. i. p. 228, 
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Colonel Sykes in vol. iii. Trans. Lit. 
Soc. of Bombay, art. iv. p. 64. About 
two centuries and a half ago a poor 
couple obtained the promise of a son to 
soothe their declining years, from Gan~ 
ati, the Hinda god of wisdom, The 
oy was named Morob&, in honor of 
the god, this being one of his titles. 
Shortly after his birth the parents 
moved to Pippalgiiw, about 4 miles 
from Chinchwad, where they died; and 
Morob& then came to Tatar close to 
Chinchwad, and spent 22 years in prayer 
and pilgrimage. At the end of this 
time he restored a blind girl to sight, 
and Sivaji, whose career was then com- 
tmencing, was induced by the fame of 
this miracle to seek a cure for a disorder 
of his eyes from the new saint. The 
cure was effected, and Morobf’s name 
became widely celebrated. He then 
quitted Tatur, and took up his residence 
in a jungle which then covered the 
site of Chinchwad. Here Ganpati ap- 
peared to him, and promised him as a 
reward for his piety to be incarnate 
in him and his descendants for seven 
generations. Various miraculous cir- 
cumstances followed, such as the emerg- 
ing of a sacred conical stone from the 
earth close to Moroba, and ended in 
his being revered as a god. a 
long career he buried himself alive in 
a sitting posture, with a holy book in 
his hand, and with a strict command 
that his resting place should never be 
disturbed. Morob& was succeeded by his 
son Chintaman Deo, in attestation of 
whose divinity a second conical stone 
emerged from the earth. He bad eight 
wives and eight sons, and was succeeded 
by N aréyan Deo, whose fame having 
reached Delhi, the Emperor ’Alamgir, 
to test his godship, sent him as an 
offering a piece of cow’s flesh wrapped 
up in many cloths. On being opened, 
after Nérayan had sprinkled it with 
holy water, it was found changed to a 
bouquet of jessamine flowers; and’ Alam- 
gir was so pleased with the miracle, that 
he presented eight villages in etuity 
to the god for his support. To N&ra- 
yan succeeded Chintéman Deo II., to 
him Dharmadhar, and to him Chinta- 
man Deo H1., who was followed by 
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Narfyan II. This last brought down 
a curse upon the family by opening the 
grave of Morob&, who imprecated child- 
lessness upon the intruder; and, in con- 
sequence, Dharmadhar, the son of N&a- 
rayan II., died without issue. The 
brahmans, however, were determined 
to keep alive the deceit, and adopted 
for the god a distant relative named 
Sakhéri; and as long as the contribu- 
tions of votaries supply the means of 
giving monthly dinners to select parties, 
and annual entertainments to unlimited 
numbers, as is now the case, the im- 
posture will flourish. 

(9) Khirki.—After D&apdri, the next 
place worth seeing is Khirki, which may 
either be visited en route to Punah or 
from Panah. It is the station of a Eu- 
ropean cavalry regiment, but the spot is 
chiefly interesting as being the scene of 
a splendid victory over Baji Réo, the 
last Peshwf. On the Ist of November, 
1817, the dispositions of that prince had 
become so threatening, that Mr. Elphin- 
stone, then Resident at Panah, deter- 
mined to remove the troops from the 
cantonment of that place to Khirki, 
where, on the 5th, they took up a good 
position to the east of an eminence, on 
which stands the village of Khirki, and 
where the stores and ammunition were 
stationed, under the protection of the 
battalion companies of the 2nd battalion 
of the 6th Regiment. In the rear of the 
troops was the river Mala, and from the 
8. and W. advanced the masses of the 
Peshwa’s army, amounting to 8,000 foot, 
18,000 horse, and 14 guns,* besides a 
reserve of 5,000 horse and 2,000 foot 
with the Peshw& at the sacred hill of 
Parbati. The cantonments at Panah 
and the Residency at the Saigam, on the 
site of which now stands the Judicial 
Commissioner’s office, had ‘been plun- 
dered and burnt on the Ist, as soon as 
the English troops quitted them. One 
regiment of Major Ford’s brigade was 
at Dapari, and the total strength of the 
English, even when that joined, was, 
according to Grant Duff, but 2,800 rank 
and file, of which 800 were Europeans. 
Colonel Burr, a good and gallant officer, 
but almost disabled by paralysis, com- 


* Grant Duff, vol. iii., p. 427. 
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manded this little army, and formed 
them, with the Bombay European regi- 
ment, a detachment of H.M. 66th, 
the Resident's escort, and part of the 
2nd battalion of the 6th N.I., in the 
centre; on the right flank, the 2nd bat- 
talion of the 1st N.I.; and on the left 
the 1st battalion of the 7th N.I. Gokl& 
commanded the Peshw4’s army, and its 
advance is compared by Grant Duff, 
who was an eye-witness, to the rushing 
tide called the Bhor in the Gulf of 
Khambiyat. It swept all before it, 
trampling down the hedges, and fields of 
standing corn which then covered the 
plain. Colonel Burr was now informed 
that Major Ford was advancing with 
his regiment, the Peshwa’s own, from 
Dapari on the W., to join him; and in 
order to facilitate the junction, he moved 
the main force to a position about a 
mile in advance, and to the S.W. of the 
village of Khirki, The Maratha leaders 
had been tampering for some time-with 
the regiment that was moving from 
Da&piri, and they fully expected it would 
come over, as it was paid by the Peshw4. 
A strong body of horse, therefore, under 
Moro Dikshat, the prime minister of the 
Peshw&, advanced about 4 p.m. upon 
the Daparf battalion, but Major Ford, 
throwing back his right wing, opened a 
heavy fire upon the Marfthas, both of 
musketry and from three small guns 
commanded by Captain Thew. A good 
many Mar&thas fell, and among them 
Moro Dikshat, who was struck by a 
cannon shot in the mouth. It is re- 
markable that this chicf, who was an 
excellent man and a faithful servant 
of his prince, had several times en- 
deavoured to persuade Major Ford of 
the hopeless nature of the contest for 
the British; and, finding that officer 
determined to side with his countrymen, 
had asked for and obtained a promiso 
of protection to his family in case he 
should fall, engaging to do the same for 
Major Ford’s family in case the Peshw4 
triumphed. It need scarcely be added 
that Major Ford faithfully performed 
his agreement to the children of the 
gallant Mar4th4 leader. In the mean- 
time, Gokl had organised an_attack 
on the left flank of the English 
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main force, and this was led by a 
regular battalion commanded by «a 
Portuguese named De Pento; and, 
after his discomfiture, a select body of 
6000 horse, with the Jari Patk4, or 
golden pennon, flying at their head, 
charged the 7th N.I. as they were 
ursuing De Pento’s men. okla’s 
Tore was wounded in this charge, and 
his advance was stopped but there 
were other gallant leaders, such as Nard 
Pant Apté and Mahadeo Rio Rastia ; 
and it was well for the Sipahis that a 
swamp in their front checked the charge 
of the Mar&thas, whose horsemen rolled 
headlong over one another in the deep 
slough. As it was, some cut their way 
through the Sipahf battalion; but, in- 
stead of turning back, when they might 
have destroyed the regiment, they rode 
off to plunder the village of Khirki, 
whence they were repulsed by a fire of 
grape. After this charge, the Marathas 
rew off with a total loss of about 500 
men, while that of the English was but 
86. On the 13th, General Smith’s 
army arrived from Serdar, and the 
Peshwa, after a slight resistance, put 
his army in full retreat. The most re- 
markable point in the battle of Khirki 
is, perhaps, the extraordinary steadiness 
of Major Ford’s regiment under great 
temptation. In it were upwards of 70 
Mar&thas, yet not a man deserted on 
the day of battle, though promised vast 
sums to join their countrymen. After 
the action, the Mar&athas, but only the 
Marf&thas, joined the enemy, and man 
of them being subsequently captured, 
their culpability, such as it was, was 
very properly ignored, and they were 
set free. A further proof of the fidelity 
of this corps to its officers must not be 
overlooked. On crossing the river from 
Déparf it was found impossible to get 
the guns to move, as the bullocks would 
not draw them out of the bed of the 
stream. Captain Thew, commanding 
the guns, announced this to Captain 
Lodwick, the brigade major, who im- 
mediately ordered the light battalion to 
take the drag ropes and extricate the 
guns. The Sip&his, though men of the 
highest caste, obeyed this order with 


the utmost alacrity, much to the surprise 
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of the artillery officer, who fully ex- 
pected them to mutiny. Upon the 
whole, it must be admitted that the 
D&pari regiment decided the fate of the 
day. The officers with it were Major 
Ford, commanding; Capt. now General 
Lodwick, brigade major; Lieut. now 
Colonel Sykes, adjutant; and Captain 
Thew, commanding the guns. 

(A) Pinah, or Pund (Poona).—The 
first mention we have of Panah is in 
the Maratha annals of 1599 a.p., when 
the parganahs of Pdnah and Sapa were 
made over to Malaji Bhonsle (grand- 
father of Sivaji), by the Nizam Shahi 
government. In 1750 it became the 
Mar&tha capital, under Balaji Baji Rao. 
In 1763 it was plundered and destroyed 
by Nizam ’Ali, with the Mughul army 
of Haidarébad in the Dakhan. Here, 
on the 25th of October, 1802, Jeswant 
R&o Holkar defeated the combined armies 
of the Peshw& and Sindhia, and cap- 
tured all the guns, baggage, and stores 
of the latter. The city stands in a 
somewhat treeless plain, on the right of 
the Muita river, a little before it joins 
the Mala. At its extreme eastern limit 
is the hill of Parbati, so called from a 
celebrated temple to the goddess Durg4, 
or Parvati. Beyond is the English 
cantonment, where there are always one 
or more European regiments, and several 
native corps. A few miles to the E. and 
N.E. are the hills, which lead up to a 
still higher tableland in the direction 
of Satarf. The station is the principal 
one under the British Government in 
the Dakhan, and is justly a favorite for 
its salubrity and pleasant climate; but 
there is not much to be seen. In the 
church is the tomb of Sir Robert 
Grant, who died Governor of Bom- 
bay on July the 9th, 1838. There 
is an aqueduct built by one of the 
Rastias, a family of great distinction 
amongst the arathas. There are 
also extensive water-works constructed 
by Sir Jamshidji Jijibhét, which cost 
upwards of £20,000. Of this sum, the 
Parsi baronet contributed £17,500. 
Lady Falkland* pronounces the view 
of Ptinah from the Saigam, or junction 
of the rivers MGl& and Mita, to be 
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“perfectly enchanting.” The bridge 


at the Satigam, called “Wellesley 
Bridge,” was built by Major Nutt, of 
the Bombay Engineers in the governor- 


ship of Sir J. Malcolm. It is of stone, 
and cost £4,700. At the Saigam, Hinda 
widows formerly underwent cremation 
with the corpses of their husbands. On 
the left are several temples in a garden, 
and among them a tall white one, be- 
longing to the Gosfins, followers of 
Mah& Deo. When the water is low at 
the Sarigam, flat stones are visible with 
two feet engraven on them. These 
have been placed there in remembrance 
of Satis. There are also some exca- 
vations near the same spot, but of little 
interest to those who have scen Karli. 
On the right is the city, and rising 
above it is Parbati, and high above 
that, and the adjacent hills, towers the 
famous Sinh garh, or “Lion’s Den,” 
of which hercafter. In this direction 
the banks of the river are thickly 
wooded, and there is a long, low, native 
bridge. The city of Panah contains 
about 80,000 inhabitants. During the 
flourishing times of the Peshwas it 
properly contained, inclusive of trocps, 
twice that number. For a native town 
the streets are wide, and there is little 
to remind the traveller of Europe. A 
European carriage is seldom seen. The 
city is divided into seven quarters, named 
after the days of the week. The prin- 
cipal street is long and wide, and has 
‘“trottoirs” on cach side. As Pinah is 
a stronghold of brahmans, and under 
the Peshws was the capital of a brah- 
man dynasty, tokens of the prevalence 
of Hind@ism abound. Emaciated de- 
votees, clothed in the skins of wild 
animals, and fat, lacy, and mischievous 
brahmani bulls parade the strects, and 
are an insufferable nuisance to civilized 
folk. Many rams kept for fighting, are 
led about, their combats being a favorite 
spectacle of the Marathas. ‘l'emples of 
all shapes, painted with gods of all 
forms and colors, are seen everywhere. 
In many places are the former residences 
of the ‘la Marftha chiefs, some in 
ruins, some turned into Government 


offices. The huts of the poorer people 
are squalid enough; but in the general 
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mass there are many picturesque spots. 
In the principal bazar are the remains 
of the Peshwa’s castle, which in Mrs. 
Graham’s time, 1809, was surrounded 
by “high, thick walls, with four large 
towers,”* there being but one entrance 
through a high pointed arch, on each 
side of which is a tower. The doors 
are very large, and covered with iron 
spikes. Above the gateway is a small 
balcony supported on pillars. Here is 
the terrace from which, on the morning 
of the 25th October, 1795,¢ the youn; 
Peshwa, Mahadeo Rao, threw himself, 
and died two days afterwards of the 
injuries he received in the fall. On 
the 22nd he had shown himself to 
his troops, who passed before him 
in thousands, a sea of horsemen. 
It was the festival of the Dasahré, 
and on this occasion that national 
fete of the Marithas was conducted 
with unusual splendor. In the even- 
ing the young Peshw& received his 
reat chiefs, and the ambassadors of 
foreign courts, in his accustomed man- 
ner; but the restraints imposed upon 
him by his minister, Nana Farnavis, 
had stung him to the quick, and he was 
then meditating the act of sclf-destruc- 
tion, which, three days after, he accom- 
plished. Here, too, on the 30th of 
August, 1773, Narayan Rio, at the age 
of cighteen, after he had been but 
nine months Peshw4, was savagely 
murdered, by Somar Singh and Traliy& 
Powar, two of his guard. The unfor- 
tunate youth had confined his uncle, 
Raghunath Rao, in an apartment of the 
palace, and Raghunath had commis- 
sioned these two assassins to seize the 
young Peshw4, and thus bring about 
is own release. But the vindictive 
Anandi Bai, the wife of Raghunath, 
secretly altered the word “scize” to 
“kill,” and, in obedience to the mandate, 
Somar Singh forced his victim even 
from his uncle’s arms, to which he had 
fled for refuge, and stabbed him, killing 
with the same blow a faithful servant 
who had cast himself on his body. 

Not far from this castle is a strect in 
which, under the Peshwas, offenders 


* Journal, p. 78. 
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were executed by being trampled to 
death by elephants. One of the most 
memorable of these executions, on ac- 
count of the princely rank of the suf- 
feror, was that of Wittoji Holkar, bro- 
ther of that Jeswant Rio Holkar who, 
the same year, won the battle of Pinah. 
The last of the Peshw&s, Baji Rio, be- 
held the agonies of the victim from a 
window of his palace, where, on the 
morning of the Ist of April, 1800, he 
took his seat with his favorite Balaji 
Kunjar, in order to glut his eycs wit! 
the revolting sight. In the “ Wednes- 
day” quarter of the city is another 
palace called the Budhwar, or “ Wed- 
nesday.” Here are now public offices 
and an English school for the natives. 
This school has been amalgamated with 
the Sanskrit College, which was, in 
1821, established for the study of the 
ancient literature of the country. In 
the same quarter is the quondam resi- 
dence of Nan4 Farnavis, a shabby man- 
sion with a small court-yard and foun- 
tain, and many small dark rooms and 
dingy passages. On the outskirts of 
the town is a very large Jain temple 
with Chinese-looking ornaments. “In 
a small room,* with a ceiling, walls, and 
pillars painted red and green, and all 
the quaint ornaments carved and painted 
the same color, there is a small square 
cage with bars in which are two marble 
elephants, and on each side a little white 
marble goat.” 


The Parbati Hill.—But the most 
beautiful spot in the neighbourhood of 
Panah is the Tira Bagh, “ Diamond 
Garden,” and the hill of Parbati. The 
drive to the foot of the hill is very pretty, 
leading past the Hira Bagh, where is a 
fine tank, in the centre of which is an 
island with trees. Near the tank is a 
pavilion of the Peshwas, in which are 
several rooms with colored ccilings that 
have a good effect. A narrow staircase 
leads to a platform with two verandahs, 
mentioned by Lord Valentia in his 
Notice of a visit to the Peshwa in 1804. 
Near the tank is also a handsome 
mosque and many temples built by 
Gostiis. On leaving the tank, Parbati 


* Lady Falkland’s Chow-chow, vol. i., p. 276, 
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Hill, crowned with temples, is directly 
in front. The ascent is by a long flight 
of handsome steps. The largest temple 
is dedicated to Shiva, and in it is a silver 
image of the god, with two images, said 
to be of gold, representing Parvati and 
Ganesh, scated on Shiva’s knees. This 
temple cost £100,000, and was erected 
by Balaji Bajf Rao in 1749, by eben 
most of the other six temples were 
built. During the Diw4li this temple 
is lit up in a beautiful manner. Lamps 
are placed up the sides of the structure, 
and the effect is most strikingly pic- 
turesque. Here isalso the ruin of a pa- 
lace built by the last Peshw& Baji R&o. 
Singularly enough, it was struck by 
lightning in the year 1817, the year 
of his overthrow the British, and 
totally destroyed. To the N.W. is a 
picturesque Moorish-looking window, 
whence, it is said, the last Peshw& 
watched the defeat of his troops at 
Khirki. The views from this spot are 
most beautiful, particularly that on 
the W. which overlooks the city, its 
bridges, rivers, meadows and groves. 
At the foot of the hill is a square field, 
which, in the time of the Peshw&s, was 
enclosed by high brick walls. Here, at 
the end of the rains, about the time of 
the Dasahr&, alms in money were pre- 
sented to all brahman comers. In 
order to prevent the holy men from 
receiving more than their share, they 
were passed into this enclosure, at the 
gate of which stood a vast cauldron, 

illed with a red pigment. Each man, 
as he entered, was marked with this, 
and nothing was given till all had gone 
in. They were then let out one by one, 
and three, four, or five rupees were 

iven to each. On one occasion the 

cshw& is said to have lavished away 
£60,000 in this manner. 

The Cantonment.—After leaving the 
Saigam, the road passes the travellers’ 
bangla, which is on the left, and throws 
off a branch road to the left, which 
leads to the river side, and the dam 
constructed by Sir J. Jijibhaf. The 
main road passes, on the left, the Col- 
lector’s Kacheri, and treasury. The 
next building is the Lunatic Asylum 
and Hospital; next to which is the 
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hotel. Shortly after this is passed, on 
the left, Sir J. Jijibhai’s house, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden and high 
wall, and close to this, on the right, the 
P&rsi Fire-temple. Here two roads 
diverge, of which that to the left leads 
to the Gymnasium or Jim Khdnah, as it 
is styled by the natives. Here a large 
building is annually erected, in which 
cricket dinners, ete. are given. The 
bangla adjoining is that in which Lord 
F. Fitzclarence lived. The other road 
goes straight on to the Magazine, and 
then diverges right and left. That to 
the right leads to the church, close to 
which are the reading room and library, 
and then passes close to the fine new 
European barracks, and then on to the 
band-stand, where all the fashionables 
congregate in the evening. Close to 
the band-stand is the old race-course, 
and, to the right of it, the artillery 
barracks. On the opposite side of the 
old race-course, about a mile off, is the 
piace where one of H.M. regiments is 
located, called Gorpira. The new race- 
course lies between these two places. 

Bambira.—Before leaving Panah it 
Will be well to visit the little village of 
Bambtra, where, in former times, an 
enormous gun was fired every evening 
as a Marftha curfew to warn honest 
folk to keep within their houses. On 
one occasion several Brahmans, disre- 
garding this warning, remained out till 
late, and were locked up by the police, 
at which the people were so enraged 
that they insisted on the superintendent 
of police being given up to them, and 
stoned him to death, though he had not 
even been informed of the circumstance 
that his satellites had arrested the holy 
men. 

The traveller may also, if he has 
time to halt at Panah for a few 
days, visit the forts of Ch&kan and 
Sinhgarh, which are within an easy 
ride or drive. 

Ohdkan.—There is a good cleared 
road to Chakan, which is thus described 
by Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 61: “Chakan 
is a small fort 18m. N. of Panah. It 
is nearly square, with towers at the 
angles and centres of the faces. It has 
a good ditch about 30 ft, wide, and 15 
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deep, but wet on the N. side only. The 
walls are high, the parapet and rampart 
narrow, and the towers confined. There 
is but one entrance into the body of the 
place, through five or six gateways ; and 
there is a mud outwork, which also has 
a ditch. I mention it particularly on 
account of its reputed antiquity ; for, 
although it probably is the first built by 
Maliku’t-tujj4r, yet, according toconcur- 
ring Hinda legends, it was constructed by 
an Abyssinian Palegarin a.p.1295. As 
to how he got there they do not pretend 
to account.” This fort was given to 
Malaji Bhonslé, grandfather ot Sivaji, 
in 1604, by the Nizam Shahi king of 
Abmadnagar. In 1662 it surrendered 
after a siege of two months, in which 
Shfistah Kh&n, Aurangzib’s general, 
lost 900 men; but it was restored to 
Sivaji a few years afterwards. In 1671 
it was taken again by Diler Kh&n, with 
less difficulty. In 1818 it was easily 
captured by the British. Over the gates 
are three inscriptions, announcing the 
successes of the Mughuls. There are 
also two guns inscribed with Maratha 
characters. 

Sinhgarh. — This is a place very 
famous in Marftha annals, and vel 
interesting on account of scenery as we 
as historic recollections. It is distant 
from Panah 11 miles S.W., and is thus 
described by Grant Duff, where he speaks 
of its astonishing capture by the re- 
nowned Tanajf Mélusré, in Yebruary, 
1670 :—“ Sinhgarh is situated on the 
E. side of the great Sahyadri range, 
near the point at which the Parandhar 
hills branch off into the Dakhan. With 
these hills it only communicates, on the 
E. and W., by very high narrow ridges, 
while, on the S. and + it presents a 
ange rugged mountain, with an ascent 
of half a mile, in many parts nearly 
perpendicular. After arriving at this 

eight, there is an immense craggy 
prenpiee of black rock, upwards of 40/t. 

igh, and surmounting the whole there 
is a strong stone wall with towers. The 
fort is of a triangular shape, its interior 
upwards of two miles in circumference, 
and the exterior presents, on all sides, 
the stupendous barrier already men- 
tioned; so that, except by the gates, 
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entrance seems impossible. From the 
summit, when the atmosphere is clear, 
is seen to the E. the narrow and beau- 
tiful valley of the Nira; to the N. a 

eat plain, in the forepart of which, 

‘anah, where Sivajf passed his youth, 
is a conspicuous object. To the 8, and 
W. appear boundless masses of moun- 
tains, lost in the blue clouds, or mingled 
by distance with the sky. In that 
gustter lies Raigarh, from which place, 
irected by Tanaji Mélusré, the thou- 
sand Mawalis, prepared for the attempt 
on Siihgarh, set out by different paths, 
known only to themselves, which led 
them to unite near the fortress, accord- 
ing to the words of the Maratha M.S., 
‘on the 9th night of the dark half of 
the moon, in the month Magh.’ Tanaji 
divided his men; one half remained at 
a little distance, with orders to advance 
if necessary, and the other half lodged 
themselves undiscovered at the foot of 
the rock. Choosing a part most diffi- 
cult of access, as being the least liable to 
discovery, one of their number mounted 
the rock, and made fast a ladder of 
ropes, by which they ascended, one by 
one, and lay down as they gained the 
inside. Scarce 300 had entered the fort, 
when something occasioned an alarm 
among the garrison that attracted their 
attention to the quarter by which the 
Mawalis were ascending. A man ad- 
vanced to ascertain what was the matter. 
A deadly arrow from a bowman silently 
answered his inquiries; but a noise of 
voices and a running to arms induced 
T4naji to push forward in hopes of still 
surprising them. The bowmen plicd 
their arrows in the direction of the 
voices, till a blaze of blue lights, and a 
number of torches kindled by the garri- 
son, shewed the R&jpats armed or arm- 
ing, and discovered their assailants. A 
desperate conflict ensued ; the Mawalis, 
though thus prematurely discovered, and 
opposed by very superior numbers, were 
‘alning ground, when Tanaji Mélusré 
fll. They then lost confidence, and 
were running to the place where they 
had escaladed, but by that time the re- 
serve, led by Tanaji’s brother, Suryaji, 
had ‘cntered, On earning what had 
happened, Suryaji rallied the fugitives, 
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asked ‘who amongst them would leave 
their father’s (commander’s) remains to 
be tossed into a pit by Mahars? told 
them the ropes were destroyed, and now 
was the time to prove themselves 
Sivaji’s Mawalfs. ‘his address, the 
loss of Tanajf, the arrival of their com- 
panions, and the presence of a leader, 
made them turn with a resolution which 
nothing could withstand. ‘Har! Har! 
Maha Deo!’ their usual cry on des- 
perate onsets, resounded, as they closed, 
and they soon found themselves in pos- 
session of the fort. Their total loss was 
estimated at one-third their number, or 
upwards of 300 killed or disabled. In 
the morning 600 gallant Rajpats, to- 
ether with their commander, were 
found dead or wounded; a few had con- 
cealed themselves, and submitted; but 
several hundreds had chosen the des- 
perate alternative of venturing over the 
rock, and many were dashed to pieces 
in the attempt. The preconcerted signal 
of success was setting on fire a thatched 
house in the fort, a joyful intimation to 
Sivaji; but when he heard that Tanaji 
Malusré was killed, he was deeply con- 
cerned, and afterwards, on being con- 
gratulated, mournfully replied, in allu- 
sion to the name he had given the fort,* 
‘The den is taken, but the lion is slain; 
we have gained a fort, but, alas! I have 
lost Tanaji Malusré!’ Sivaji, though 
he seldom bestowed pecuniary gifts on 
the Mawalis, on this occasion gave 
every private soldier a silver bracelet, 
or bangle, and proportionate rewards 
to the officers.” The surprising character 
of the night escalade above recorded, 
will be appreciated by those who now 
ascend Leesa ee their palkis, and in 
the daytime. The ascent is in part 
almost perpendicular ; and one is aston- 
ished that the palkf bearers never slip 
back and roll down into the plain. In 
1665 Sivaji had surrendered Siihgarh to 
Aurangzib, but retook it, as described, 
in 1670. In1701 Aurangzfb recovered 
it; but Shankarji Naréyan Sachiva 
again captured it m1705. On the Ist 
of March, 1818, it was taken by the 
* It was originally called Kondanah, but 
Sivajt himself changed ite name to Sinhgarh, 
See Grant Duf, vol. i, p. 134, 5 
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English, without loss. The garrison, 
1,100 men, of whom 400 were Arabs, 
capitulated, after being shelled for three 
days, in which time 1,400 shells and 
upwards of 2,000 shot were fircd into 
the place. Lady Falkland* notices the 
splendid balsam trees which completely 
cover the sides of the path that leads up 
to the fort, and are many of them nearly 
10ft. high. In the old ruined gateways 
hang festoons of leaves and flowers 
almost touching the traveller’s head as 
he enters. Being 4,162 ft. above the 
sea, Siihgarh is a delightful retreat for 
Europeans from the heat of the plains. 
The air is cool, and the views beautiful. 
Here, for some time; was confined, in 
a wooden cage, the brahman Babji Pant 
Gokl4, the murderer of the Vaughans. 
The road from Panah to Sfrwal has 
been lately cleared, an operation of 
which it stood greatly in need ; for, even 
ina palkf, the fatigue of travelling over 
it was considerable. The village of 
Strwal is prettily situated on the Nir& 
river, and the bangl4 is a very good, one. 
This place formerly belonged to the 
Pant Rachiva, a Marétha chief of high 
rank. The Kamakshi Ghat is steep 
and slippery, and paved in some places. 
The natives have a superstition against 
crossing it at night; and, in fact, wild 
beasts are not unfrequent intruders upon 


it. 

(¢) Wai e).—This is one of the 
mastbenaitn erie townsin the Dakhan. 
Lady Falkland says of it, with justice :+ 
“I know nowhere a more lovely spot 
than Wai, and, although I often visited 
it during my stay in Tndia, I saw new 
beauties every time. Here there is 
grand scenery, as well as pleasing, quiet 
spots, and charming bits. The view 
from the traveller's bangl& is perfectly 
beautiful. Behind the city rise hills of 
all the shapes which are peculiar to the 
mountains in the Dakhan. There are 
round, peaked, flat-topped hills; some 
covered with rocks, looking, at a dis- 
tance, like forts and castles. One hill, 
near the city, rises very abruptly, and 
has a hill-fort on the top. It is called 
Pandugarh.” Wai is situated on the 


* Chow-chow, vol. 1., p, 808. 
t Ibid, p. 188. 
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left bank of the Krishn&, which is lined 
with beautiful pippal and mango trees, 
and with handsome flights of stone steps, 
ornamented with graceful figures of 
lovely brahman women, for which this 
lace is renowned. The traveller’s 
Bangla is on the opposite side of the 
river, on that nearest to the Maha- 
baleshwar Hills. The nearest temple 
to it, and the river is lined with beau- 
tiful temples, is dedicated to Ganpati ; 
the next to Mahadeo; and one at some 
distance, to Lakshmi. These were built 
about 80 years ago, by the father of 
Bala Sahib Rastia, of whom Lady 
Falkland speaks.* They are exceed- 
ingly elegant, and form the great beauty 
of this most picturesque spot, The 
mandap or canopy in front of Mah&deo’s 
temple is very light, and a fine specimen 
of carving in stone. The roof, as also 
that of Ganpati’s temple, is like a pave- 
ment reversed. Stones cut into three 
cubes are joined at the corners, and are 
then so locked that each locks into six 
others. When the roof is finished, the 
support, which is generally of earth, 
is dug out fronf the inside of the temple, 
and from below only the flat aides? 
surface of the lowest cube is seen. The 
fortune of the Réstias was much im- 
paired by the expenses incurred in erect- 
ing these temples, and by their munifi- 
cence to the brahmans. “ To avoid the 
imputation of abandoning a generosity 
which they are no longer able to sustain, 
they have discontinued their custom of 
visiting W4i, except at very great inter- 
vals. ey have an excellent mansion 
at no great distance from the town, 
called the Mot Bagh, or “Pearl gar- 
den.” The road thither is beautifully 
shaded by splendid bambGs, mangos, 
and _taranely . The house was built 
nearly a century ago, and is a good 
specimen of the uhammadan diyle, 
t is open on one side from top to 
bottom, and shaded by huge curtains. 
The decorations are still fresh, but one 
of the mirrors has been broken by a 
monkey which got in, “and imagined 
he beheld an opponent in the reflection 
of himself.” In the garden are foun- 
tains with curious primitive works, 
* Chow-chow p, 209. 
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which are now seldom used. Bala 
Sshib commanded the Peshw4’s horse 
at the siege of Shrf Rang Patanam 
(Seringapatam). At Wat is also the 
villa of the widow of N&n& Farnavis. 
Lady Falkland* describes her as very 
old, but Possessing the traces of great 
beauty. When Lord Valentia saw her 
in 1804, at Panwel, she was ‘a vei 


retty girl—fair, round-faced, wit 
Beant eyes, and apparently seven- 
teen years of age.”+ She 


Possesses a 
rtrait of Mah&deo Rao Peshw4, and of 

is famous minister N&n& Farnavis, and 
several letters from the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who, in 1804, obtained for her 
leave to settle where she chose in the 
Peshw’s dominions, with an annual 

ension of 14,000 rupees. A life of the 
Nong, written by himself, and full of ex- 
traordinary incidents, was, at the request 
of Colonel Lodwick, given by this lady 
to an official at S&tGrf, and is now in 
the hands of General Briggs. 

Dom.—About 5 m. from Wai is the 
village of Dom, where is a very hand- 
some temple, in the middle of the court 
of which is a gigantic basin of white 
marble, the edges carved with lotus 
leaves. There is also a pillar about 5 ft. 
high, on the top of which are the five 
heads of Shiva, with cobras twisting 
round them, all in white marble. 

The Banyan-tree of Wairdtgarh.— 
But the most curious thing to be seen 
near Wii is a Sigantic tree, at the foot 
of a mountain, called Wairatgarh, about 
8m. from Wai. The exact area shaded 
by it is three-quarters of an acre. The 
space covered is a very symmetrical oval. 

‘here is no brushwood underneath, nor 
aught to impede the view save the stems 
of the shoots from the parent tree. Lady 
Falkland says, “ The shade was so com- 

ete, I could sit in the middle of the 
lay without any covering on my head. 
The tree was of such a size, that sepa- 
rate picnic parties might take place 
under it, and not interfere with each 
other. There were countless avenues 
or rather aisles, like those of a church, 
the pale grey stems being the columns, 
which, as the sun fell on them, glistened 


* Vol. i., p. 203. 
+ Voyages and Travels, p. 173. 
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in parts like silver ; and here and there 
were little recesses like chapels, where 
the roots from the boughs formed them- 
selves into delicate clustering pillars, up 
and down which little squirrels were 
chasing each other, while large monkeys 
were jumping from bough to bough, the 
branches cracking and creaking as if 
both they and the monkeys would fall 
on my head.” Wai is a spot much 
famed in Hindd legend. Here, accord- 
ing to old tradition, the Paidus spent 
part of their banishment, and performed 
many wonderful works. On this ac- 
count, as because of its proximity to 
the Kyishné river so near its source, 
Wai is viewed as a place of great 
sanctity; and there is a college of 
brahmans established at it, once in 
much repute. The road from Wai to 
Mahabaleshwar has lately been cleared 
and improved. The Téi Gh&t, so far 
from being, as before, so rough and slip- 
pery as to be perfectly dangerous, may 
now be driven down or up the whole 
way. The distance from the top of the 
Ghat to Malcolm Peith is nearly ten 
miles, 

(k) Mahdbaleshwar Hills.— Hotels.— 
On reaching the Hills, the traveller 
may either proceed to theshouse of a 
friend, or to te Sanatarium, where hecan 
engage rooms beforehand. There is also 
a fair hotel near the church and library 
that can be recommended to Europeans, 
Some officers live in tents, which can 
be hired on the spot, and, thatched 
over, are very comfortable ; but this, to 
the mere pleasure tourist, would involve 
greater expense, and be less convenient 

an a house. Having located himself, 
he may study the following description 
of the Hills, with a view to his uidance 
during his residence there. The table- 
land on which stands the village of 
Mahfbaleshwar is a very elevated por- 
tion of the great western range of Ghats, 
forming some of the highest ground, it 
is believed, between the Nilgiris and 
the Himflayah mountains. The village 
lies in lat. 17° 59’ N. and long. 73° 30’ 
E., and is about 40 miles distant from 
the western sea coast. Mahfbaleshwar 
is placed in rather a remote corner of 
the tableland, at a distance of more 
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than 3 milcs from the station to which 
it originally gave name, and from Mal- 
colm Penth, the flourishing village 
which has now with more propriety 
succeeded to the distinction of head 
uarters. Immediately on the E. of 
the station rises a rocky plateau to the 
height of about 200 ft; and this, which 
is the highest point of the range, has 
been found by careful and repeated 
measurements to be upwards of 4,700 ft. 
above the level of the sea. The table- 
land, though in most parts of no great 
breadth, is yet of very considerable ex- 
tent. Taking Malcolm Penth as a cen- 
tre, it stretches with little apparent 
declination about 15 miles E, towards 
‘Wai; another branch extends about 7 
miles 8. E., in the direction of Satar4; 
westward, to the top of the Ghat, lead- 
ing to the Konkan, is a distance of 2 
es, and to the N.N.W. the devel is 
rolonged for nearly 6 miles by the 
Tnagnificent promontory of Elphinstone 
joint, Such are the wide-spread out- 
lines of this elevated tract of country : 
its lesser features will be better traced 
when we come to speak of the numerous 
roads which are rapidly branching in 
all directions over its whole extent. 

The soileof this tract is penerally 
rather scanty, and composed of red iron 
clay and sand, with a small proportion 
of vegetable matter; but in many pares 
a more productive brown mould is 
met with, of very considerable depth, 
and every way adapted to agricultural 

urposes. A large extent of surface, 
owever, is occupied by tabular and 
detached masses of black rock, the in- 
durated iron clay, or laterite of some 
geologists, which here overlies the ba- 
salt and other members of the secondary 
trap family, that prevail throughout 
the adjacent count This rock is ex- 
tremely cellular, and before exposure to 
the action of the atmosphere, of a soft 
consistence, and of a yellowish red 


tint. Under exposure, it gradually 
darkens in color, hardens and proves 
a very durable material for build- 


ing, a purpose for which the ease with 
which the stone is wrought, in its original 
soft state, renders it peculiarly well fitted. 
In some situations it is found nearly 
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white, a clay stone without perceptible 
admixture of iron, while in others the 
metal is so preponderant as to constitute 
an ore sufficiently rich to be smelted by 
the rude process of the natives, and yields 
aconsiderable return, The geographical 
position of the Western Range secures 
to it a redundant supply of moisture 
during the S.W. monsoon, and has 
rendered it a fruitful parent of the rivers 
that fertilize the peninsula. To the site 
of the temple of Maha Deo, at Mahaba- 
leshwar, brahmans assign the honor of 
giving birth to the Krishn&* and four 
other streams of less note, besides a 
fabulous periodical visitant. Of this 
numcrous progeny, the five that come 
within the sphere of profane eyes are 
the Kyishna, the Koinf, and the Yen4, 
which take their course to the Dakhan, 
and the S4witri and Gaéwitri, which, 
falling down the western face of the 
Ghat, unite with other neighbouring 
streams to form the river, at the mouth 
of which stands Bankot, or Fort Vic- 
toria, Of the two minor rivers run- 
ning to the Dakhan, one is lost in the 
Krishna at Maoli, near Satara, and the 
other at Kar&r, 60 miles to the S. 


The real sources and feeders of these 
rivers are of course to be sought in the 
numerous ravines and rocky dells that 
intersect the tableland in various direc- 
tions, and in most of which are found, 
at all seasons, a streamlet of the purest 
water, pursuing its devious way through 
the huge rugged blocks that obstruct its 

assage. In this way a supply of excel- 
lent water is everywhere procurable, 
within an easy distance, though none 
mects the eye in the landscape, ‘but that 
of the Yen&, which, in its gentle wind- 
ing course towards its final full into the 
Dakhan, forms many picturesque little 
cascades and pools, skirted by their na- 
tive willows. 

Although the axe of the charcoal 
burner has in some places bared 
the hills of wood, Mahfbaleshwar is 
well covered with trecs. By far the 
most common tree is the Jambi, the 


* Tho Krishn4 is considered as the Deity 
Krishnab in a female form, and is often spoken 
of as Krishn4 Bat, “ tho Lady Krishn4.” 
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Eugenia Jambos of botanists. Its lux- 
uriant foliage is of a dazzling green, 
and in its form and distribution it is 
equally ‘ picturesque. The willow is 
identical with that of Europe and 
abounds by the side of the numerous 
rivulets, Among flowering shrubs, of 
which there is a great profusion, the 
most remarkable is the Arijuné, or iron- 
wood, the Memecylon tinctorium, with 
beautiful purple flowers clustering round 
the smaller branches. There are also 
several species of jasmin, The fern 
and arrow-root plants cover the face of 
the ground during the greater part of 
the year. Several individuals of the 
fern tribe grow here with great luxuri- 
ance; but are rivaled in vigor of growth 
by a flag-leafed plant, a species of Cur- 
cuma, from the root of which an ex- 
cellent arrow-root is prepared. During 
the rains the broad green leaves of this 
plant, interspersed with its tall flowering 
stems, bearing white, pink, or yellow 
blossoms, completely overspread the 
surface of the carth. The ferns next 
predominate, and soon after a crotolaria 
resembling the yellow broom, but ex- 
cclling it in the size and beauty of its 
flowers, becomes conspicuous. After 
their decline, various parasitical plants 
begin to develop their delicate blossoms 
in singular profusion, and at the same 
time a multitude of bulbous-rooted 
flowers spring up and prolong the series. 
The annual mean temperature of the 
station is 65}° Fahrenheit, than which 
no temperature is more suited to the 
development and preservation of the 
human frame, or its restoration to 
health. For nine months, from June 
to February inclusive, so equable is the 
climate, that the mean heat of any 
month does not differ 4°, and for more 
than half the time not 2° from the 
annual mean; whilst the mean of the 
hottest month only exceeds it by 73°. 
The average daily range of the ther- 
mometer, in the open air, throughout 
the year, is only 8°; and in a house but 
4° or 5°. The extreme limits of the 
thermometrical range in the open air 
are 87° and 46°. The season for visiting 
the Hills opens in the beginning of 
October; the period at which, of all 
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others, the transition from the low 
country can be made with the greatest 
advantage to the convalescent. The 
atmosphere is at this time still very 
moist, but clear and. fair in general 
during the day, with frequent gentle 
showers falling in the evenings. 

these, and the prevailing light E. winds, 
the air is delightfully cooled, the mean 
temperature ranging below 66°, with a 
daily variation of only 7° in the open 
air. Yet the difference of temperature 
which the new-comer experiences be- 
tween the hill and low country, 
though equal to 20° at noon-day, is 
even less striking than the change from 
the sultry closeness below to the in- 
vigorating elastic freshness of the moun- 
tain air. November brings a drier and 
colder climate, a more uniformly clear 
sky, and stronger E, winds, and the 
ald season extends from the middle of 
this month to the end of February. 
During this period, the weather is almost 
always clear, serene and fair, with gentle 
winds, chiefly from the E.; but, as the 
season advances, increasingly from the 
W. and N.W., constituting a faint sea 
breeze. The mean temperature averages 
623°, and the greatest cold in the 
open air is about 46°, Throughout 
the day the temperature is mild and 
genial, with somewhat of an autum- 
nal sharpness in the nights and 
mornings. Hoar frost may occasion- 
ally be seen in situations favorable 
to its production. But the stillness of 
the weather, and the nights especially, 
of this season is very favorable to the 
preservation of a comfortable tempera- 
ture within doors, even without fires, 
the thermometer so placed ranging be- 
tween 58° and 66°. A fire-place will 
always be found, however, a desirable 
adjunct to houses at the hills. The 
warm season commences with March, 
and lasts till the beginning of June. 
Its mean temperature may be taken at 
71°, with a daily range of 9°. The 
mean of the hottest month is less than 
73°, and at the hottest time of day but 
76°. Any transient feeling of heat is 
soon relieved by the strong sea_ breeze, 
which now sets in daily, and blows 
fresh, cool and moist, from the N.W., 
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increasing in strength with the heat of 
the season. From the end of April 
squalls and thunder-storms are not un- 
usual; and in May the atmosphere be- 
comes moister, and clouds and mist hang 
over the hills in the nights and morn- 
ings. In the beginning of June the mon- 
soon sets ai ly in, and to this period 
visitors may, in general, prolong their 
stay While the 8.W. monsoon pre- 
ils, fog and heavy rain envelope this 
exposed face of the mountains; but to 
the E. the table-land enjoys a less 
trying climate. The winds are high 
and stormy in the early part of the sea- 
son, but gradually abate as the rains 
cease ; and in September the sky begins 
to clear, and calms and variable winds, 
with jing showers, usher in again 
the desirable weather of October. e 
range of the thermometer during the 
rains does not exceed 23° in the open air, 
day and night; and the mean tempera- 
ture is about 634°. The total fall of rain 
is from 200 fo 220in. shed sleration _ 
geographical position of this table-lan 
which tee en it so delightful a cli- 
mate, place it also beyond the sphere of 
ia. The station, accordingly, is 
entirely free from endemical disease, 
even during the excessive and continued 
moisture of the rainy season, nor are 
fevers known on its cessation, or at any 
other period. No case of cholera has 
ever occurred. 

The discoverer and first visitor of the 
Mahfbaleshwar Hills, for change of cli- 
mate, was Lt.-Col., now General, P. 
Lodwick, who, being stationed with his 
regiment at Satar& during the hot sea- 
son of 1824, determined on exploring 
these mountains. He was the very first 
European who ever set foot on the now 
celebrated Promontory of Sidney Point, 
and after him it should, in justice, have 
been named. He made his way, with a 
walking-stick in his hand, through the 
dense and tigerish jungle, to the edge of 
that grand precipice, without any en- 
counter with the wild beasts that then 
infested the place in numbers; but a day 
or two after his dog, when close to him, 
was carried off by a tiger. To him also 
belongs the merit of first bringing the 
subject before the public through the 
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medium of the newspapers. He was 
followed by Colonel, bee General, 
Briggs, Resident of Satar&, who in 
1826 built a cottage, and prevailed on 
the R&j& to construct an excellent car- 
riage road from his capital to the 
resent station. Little further was 
lone, till Sir J, Malcolm, Governor of 
Bombay, zealously took up the matter, 
established an experimental convalescent 
hospital for European soldiers, and by 
his personal residence at the Hills in the 
hot season of 1828, attracted a crowd 
of visitors. In the same season, Colonel 
Robertson, the successor of Colonel 
Bri built a house at the station. 
In November, 1828, Sir J. Malcolm 
returned to the Hills, bringing with 
him Dr. Williamson, specially appointed 
to the ous of reporting on the climate, 
and the fitness of the locality for a 
sanatarium, who died not long after- 
wards. Sites were now selected for 
some public buildings; the Governor’s 
residence on Mount Charlotte, called 
after Lady Malcolm, was commenced ; 
and a proclamation was soon afterwards 
issued by the Raja of Satara, inviting 
settlers to his newly-founded village of 
Malcolm Peith, or “Malcolm-ville.” 
His Highness also undertook to con- 
tinue the high road onward over the 
hill and down the Rartoidya* or Ro- 
tunda Gh&t to the boundary of the Bri- 
tish territory in the Konkan, from which 
point the English Government agreed 
to construct a similar road down the 
Part Gh&t, through Mahar to Das- 
gaon, the most convenient harbor on 
the Bankot river. These works wero 
completed in 1830, Next season Parsi 
shopkeepers made their appearance, and 
Government employed a number of 
Chinese convicts in cultivating an ex- 
tensive garden, whence supplies of tho 
finest vegetables, especially potatoes, 
were speedily drawn. These convicts, 
about 12 in number, came from the 


* The orthography of this word is uncertain. 
It may, perhaps, be an English word, but na 
dependence whatever can be pl ou An- 
glican spelling of Indian words. Ifa Maratha 
word, it may be used with reference to the 
steepness of the ascent, as we might say in 
English, “ Whimper hill.” 

+t Pdr eignifics “limit ;”" also“ bepgna.” 
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English settlements to the E., and after 
working out their time in chains, re- 
mained at the place, married and im- 
Proved their condition, with the pro- 
verbial frugality and industry of their 
race. A public subscription was now 
raised to make bridle roads to the most 
picturesque points, and in a few years 
the station reached the flourishing con- 
dition which is now to be described. 
Principal Ghats. —The roads from the 
low country are three—Ist, that from 
Wai, already in part described, leading 
up the Tai het, and entering the Hills 
from the E.; 2nd, that in the directly 
opposite quarter leading from Bombay 
up the Par Ghat on the W.; and 3rd, 
the Sat&r4 road from the S.E., which 
ascends the Kurtlshi Ghat. The road 
from WA, after surmounting the Tai 
Ghat, enters a valley formed by heights 
of very varied form, among which the 
most remarkable are the striking, crowned 
summit of Mount Olympia on the right 
hand, and the bold rocky promontor 
of Kate’s Point, with its natural tunnel, 
on the left. Both these heights are 
named from Sir J. Malcolm’s daughters. 
Kate’s Point commands a magnificent 
view of the valley of W4i, and is about 8 
miles from Malcolm Penth. Thetraveller 
now comes to a high ridge, and crossing 
that, enters a hollow, the scenery of 
which is very attractive. His road 
passes for some distance by the side of 
the Yen, and, crossing that river, enters 
Amelia Vale, called from another daugh- 
ter of SirJ. Malcolm. The Falls of the 
Yen& are situate in the valley of that 
name, on the left of the road from 
the Tai Ghat, and are reached by a by- 
path from a point on the Satara road 
into the station. The stream is here 
precipitated over the face of a steep 
cliff with a sheer descent of 500 ft., un- 
broken when the torrent is swollen by 
rain, but ordinarily divided by projecting 
rocks about one-third of the way down, 
and scattered below into thin white 
streaks and spray, which are often 
circled by rainbows from the oblique 
rays of the sun. The headlong rush 
and roar of the falling river ; the many 
other streams lining with silver the 
steep dark sides of the chasm, as they 


hasten to join the foaming torrent, 
which far below is dashing on throu, 
masses of rock; the grandeur of the 
scenery, now wreathed in floating 
mists, now bright in sunshine—com- 
bine to form a scene of the most absorb- 
ing beauty. From this point the road 
winds along the top of the cliff, crosses 
the river (now flowing through over- 
hanging woods and rocks) above the 
waterfall, ascends to a sweetly-situated 
village on the opposite bank, where the 
dog-rose is found growing wild, and 
enters a closely-wooded avenue, skirted 
oy a most picturesque forest dingle. 
ence it opens on smooth green 
meadows and luxuriant willows, through 
which the Yené is again seen sluggiskl 
winding. The whole distance from the 
top of the Tai Ghat to Malcolm Peith 
is about 9 miles. On the right of the 
road, and on the way to Elphinstone 
Point, is the ancient village of Mah&- 
baleshwar. It is a small place, but of 
great sanctity in the eyes of the Hindés 
as being the spot where the Krishna 
and four other rivers have their source. 
There are several temples, one very old, 
of black stone, said to have been built 
by a Gawlf R&ja.* Another, built by 
the same chief, and called Koteshwar, 
commands a grand view over the WA&i 
valley. The principal temple, however, 
is called Mahfbaleshwar. This stands 
close under a hill, where there is the 
stone image of a cow, from whose 
mouth the re rivers are said to spring. 
These rivers fill a tank, round which is 
a raised walk, and near it are several 
recesses, where various saints, famous in 
Hindé legends, are supposed to have 
their retreat. No European is allowed 
to enter this holy place. At the temple 
they show a bed, which the priests 
assert is visited by the Krighnah 
everynight. Ata certain hour they ring 
a bell, and then the deity, though in- 
visible to mortal eye, enters the bed and 
rests till morning. The wretched garni- 
ture and stifling atmosphere of the room, 
however, dispel all classic recollections, 
and prevent any comparisons with the 
* The Gawifs are herdemen, and are thought 
by some to be an aboriginal race. An account 


them will be found in Lady Falkland’ 
Chow-chow, vol. i, p.154.) _ 
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superstitions of old Babylon recorded 
by Herodotus. The Hinda legend about 
the place is related by Lady Falkland,* 
and is simply that two demons, named 
Antebalf and. Mahfbalf, were destroyed 
here by Mah&deo, and the younger, 
Mahfbali, obtained, as his dying request, 
that rivers should spring from the bodies 
of the slain. Three of these temples 
were rebuilt, about a century ago, by 
Parshuram Narayan Angal, a wealthy 
banker of Satarfé. The sixth temple, 
called Kudreshwar, was built about 75 
years ago by Ahilya Baf, Rani of Indar. 
Elphinstone Point.—Another of the 
sights of the Hills, situated to the E., is 
Elphinstone Point, the grandest of all 
the precipitous scarps which front the low 
country. This is about 6 m. to the E. of 
the Wai road. There isa sheer descent of 
above 2000ft., though not so steep at the 
summit but that wild bison have been 
seen to gallop down some part. A rock 
rolled from the top thunders down and 
crashes into the forests below with a noise 
and commotion which is really grand to 
witness, and it is a common amusement, 
of visitors to throw over huge masses. 
The view extends to the mountains, 
among which is the hill-fort of Torna, 
over an apparently uninhabited jungle. 
To the right of the Point is “ Arthur’s 
Seat,” another fine view which must by 
no means be omitted. The distance 
from Malcolm Perth is about 10 miles. 
The Station—The Sftaré road leads 
from 8.E. to N.W. directly through 
the Station. From the top of the 
Kaurilshi Ghat there is a fine view as 
far as Sétaré, the hill-fort of which 
closes the vista at the distance of some 
20 miles. Hence the road commands 
successively the valleys of the Koiné and 
of the Yen&, and, crosses the central 
ridge under a remarkable fiat topped 
height, named by Sir J. Malcolm, Mount 
Minny, which looks like a great battery 
placed’ to obstruct the passage. As the 
station is entered, Mount Charlotte, the 
highest point, lies to the left; and also 
Bohemia, where Mr. W. Newnham was 
the first to build a residence. Below 
Bohemia, in a dell, is the Chinese 
garden; and, more to the left, a pro- 
* Chow-chow, Vol, i., p. 162. 
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found and precipitous valley, overlooked 
by what is called Babington’s Point. Pro- 
ceeding along the central road of the 
station, the monument to Sir Sidney 
Beckwith, who died here Commander- 
in-Chief in 1830, is passed on the left. 
[t is a plain obelisk, and was erected by 
the public subscription of about 3,000 
rupees. The subscribers put up an in- 
scription, which not thoroughly satis- 
fying Lady Beckwith, she sent out 
another on a marble tablet. Such, 
however, is the action of the weather 
on marble in India that this latter in- 
scription was completely defaced and 
illegible so soon as 1843, while the 
original inscription remains uninjured 
to this date. It was from this hero 
that Sidney Point has its name. He 
was among the most renowned leaders 
of the Peninsular war, and has a prouder 
epitaph in the splendid narrative of his 
leeds in Napier’s History. Eastward 
and onward from the obelisk, at a little 
distance, is the church, which Lady 
Falkland compares to “a small, fancy 
dairy with verandahs.” Beyond this is 
the library, and close by the hotel. 
About a quarter of a mile beyond this 
are the new barracks, and half a mile 
further the old sanatarium, to the right 
of which a road leads to a magnificent 
tank, formed by damming up a valley. 
This admirable work was projected by 
Col. P. Lodwick, and afterwards carried 
out by his successor. A fine tigress was 
shot here by Lieut. Hughes, of the 4th 
Rifles, on the 7th of February, 1842, 
after she had killed two cows. “Another 
quarter of a mile and a road turns off 
to the right or N.E. to Elphinstone 
Point, to reach which the village of 
Mahabaleshwar is passed. A second 
branch-road to the right leads to Sidney 
Point, and passes a pretty bangl& with 
a fine view, called “ The Bo, le’s Nest,” 
at presen belonging to Mr. Lestock 
Reid, of the Civil Service, while one 
on the left leads to Scandal Point, other- 
wise called Bombay Point, the fashion- 
able drive, whence, in the far distance, 
is seen the hill and fort of Makrangarh. 
Before reaching this turning is the 
burial ground on the left hand. It isa 
quiet secluded spot, well fitted for the 
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last resting place. Here, among others, 
is buried Lieut. Hinds, of the 4th | 
Dragoons, who was killed near these 
hills by a bison. He was a fine athletic | 
man, upwards of 6 ft. high, but was | 
borne some distance on the horn of the 
infuriated beast, who dashed on with 
him as though he were a feather. Here 
is also buried Dr. Hennel, some time 
“Master of the Mint at Bombay, and a 
truly scientific man. The Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society was founded mainh 
through his influence, and owed mucl 
to his exertions. He died on the 6th 
of March, 1842, Major Miller’s tomb 
may also be remarked. It is an urn on 
a pillar of grey stone, rather neatly 
executed. Beyond the cemetery, on the 
left of the road, is Sir Jamshfdjf Jiji- 
bh4i’s house, and on the right a ci ir 
walk round a hilly rise, called “‘ Murray's 
Folly.” The main road continues on- 
ward to the Par Gh&t, whence magnifi- 
cent views are obtainable of Pratépgarh, 
which towers aloft in soli grandeur, 
and whick is seen pesatlls other 
points, as from Sidney and Elphinstone. 
(kk) Pratdpgarh.—Some of the most 
icturesque scenes near the Hills have 
een already indicated, but there is not 
one which, for historic recollections or 
natural beauty, is so deserving of a visit 
asPrat&pgarh. The distance from Mal- 
colm Penth is called by the natives 
three kos or six miles, and the direct 
distance may indeed be that, but by the 
Par Ghat it is over thirteen. The road, 
however, presents magnificent views at 
every turn. The traveller may ride the 
whole way into the fort, but the en- 
trance is very rugged and steep. From 
the walls are seen to the S.E. Sidney 
Point and Elphinstone Point and the 
Marrf Mahal, as the Mahfbaleshwar 
Hills are called by the natives. Beyond 
Elphinstone Point towers Raieshwar, a 
cluster of black and abrupt precipices 
which no human foot hasever trod. To 
the N. rise the majestic Torna and 
Ré4jgarh, and in the far distance Rai- 
garh, On the 8. is Makrangarh or 
Dh&bar, to use the native name. On 
the W. the creek of Mah&r and Polad- 
par, are distinctly visible. In the fort 
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are two temples to Bhavani and Mahé- 
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deo, and several tanks for rain water. 
The old tower under which Sivajf,in Oct. 
1659, buried the head of Afzal Khan, the 
Bijapur general, is crumbling to decay, 
and is overgrown with weeds. This 
celebrated exploit, the murder of Afzal 
Khén, laid the foundation of Sivaji’s 

-eatness and is thus admirably descril 
& Grant Duff*:— Sivaji provided ac- 
commodation for the envoy and his suite, 
but assigned a place for the brahman at 
some distance from the rest. In the 
middle of the night Sivaji secretly in- 
troduced himself to Pantoji Gopin&th. 
He addressed him as a brahman, his 
superior. He represented that ‘all he 
had done was for the sake of Hindds 
and the Hinds faith ; that he was called 
on by Bhawanf herself, to protect brah- 
mans and kine, to punish the violators 
of their temples and their and to 
resist the enemies of their religion ; that 
it became him as a brahman to assist in 
what was already declared by the deity ; 
and that here amongst his caste and coun- 
trymen he should hereafter live in com- 
fort and affluence.’ Sivaji seconded his 
arguments with presents, and a solemn 

mise of bestowing the village of 
Fewra in In’am on fim and his pos- 
terity for ever. No brahman could 
resist such an appeal, seconded by such 
temptation; the envoy swore fidelity to 
Sivajf, declared he was his for ever, 
and called on the god to punish him if. 
he swerved from any task he might im- 
pose. They accordingly consulted on 
the fittest means for averting the present 
danger. The bréhman, fully acquainted 
with Afzal Khfn’s character, suggested 
the practicability of seducing him to a 
conference, and Sivaji at once deter- 
mined on his scheme. He sent for a 
confidential brihman, already men- 
tioned, Krishnaji Bhaskar, informed 
him of what had just passed, and of 
the resolution which he had, in con- 
sequence, adopted. After ly con- 

iting on the subject, they separated as 
secretly as they had met, 

“ Someinterviews and discussions hay- 
ing taken Laie) merely for the purpose of 
masking tl eir design, Krighnaji Bhaskar, 
as Sivaji’s vakfl, was despatched with 

* Voli. page 169, 
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Pantoji Gopintth, to the camp of Afzal 
Khén. The latter represented Sivaji 
as in great alarm; but if his fears could 
be overcome by the personal assurances 
of the Khia, | 6 was coninsed that he 
might easily be prevailed upon to give 
hiteeelf an With a blind. confidence, 
Afzal Kh&n trusted himself to Pantoji’s 
guidance. An interview was agreed 
mn, and the Bijapér troops with great 
labor moved to J&oli. Sivaji prepared 
a place for the meeting, below the fort 
of Pratapgarh; he cut down the jungle 
and cleared a road for the Kh&n’s ap- 
proach ; but every other avenue to the 
place was carefully closed, He ordered 
up Moro Pat and Netaji Palkar from 
the Konkan, with many thousands of 
the Mawaliinfantry. Hecommunicated 
his whole plan to these two, and to 
T&naji Malusré. Netaji was stationed 
in the thickets a little to the E. of the 
fort, where it was expected that a part 
of the Kh&n’s retinue would advance, 

_ and Moro Trimmal, with the old and 
tried men, was sent to conceal himself 

in the neighbourhood of the main bod: 
of the Biyapar troops, which remained, 
as had been agreed upon, in the neigh- 
bourhood of J&oli. The preconcerted 
signal for Netaji was the blast of a horn, 
a the distant attack, by Mora nate 
was to commence on hearing the 

fire of 5 guns from Pratapgarh, which 
were also to announce Sivajf's safety. 
1,600 of Afzal Kh&n’s troops accompa- 
nied him to within a few hundred yards 
of Pratapgarh, where, for fear of alarm- 
ing Sivaji, they were, at Pantoji Gopf- 
nAth’s suggestion, desired to halt, Afzal 
Khan, dressed in a thin muslin garment, 
with his sword, and at- 
tended, as had been agreed, by a single 
armed follower, advanced in his palki to 
an open banglé prepared for the occasion. 
oBivait had made preparations for his 
purpose, not as if conscious that he 
meditated a criminal and treacherous 
deed, but as if resolved on some meri- 
torious, though desperate, action. Hav- 
ing performed his ablutions with much 
earnestness, he laid his head at his 
mother’s feet and besought her blessing. 

He then arose, put on a steel chain ca) 

and chain armour under his turban an 
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cotton gown, concealed acrooked dagger, 
or bichwd, in his Hignt sleeve, and on 
the fingers of his left hand he fixed a 
wdghnakh, a treacherous weapon, well 
known among Marfthas. ‘hus ac- 
coutred, he slowly descended the fort. 
The Kh&n had arrived at the place of 
meeting before him, and was expressin, 

his impatience at the delay, when Sivaji 
was seen advancing, apparently un- 
armed ; and, like the Khan, attended 
by only one armed follower, his tried 
friend Tfanaji Malusré. Sivajf, in view 
of Afzal ‘Khan, frequently stopped, 
which was represented as the effects of 
alarm, a supposition more likely to be 
admitted from his diminutive size. 
Under pretence of assuring Sivajf, the 
armed attendant, by the contrivance of 
the brahman, stood at a few paces dis- 
tant, Afzal Khan made no objection 
to Sivajf's follower, although he carried 
two swords in his waistband,—a cir- 
cumstance which might pass unnoticed, 
being common amongst Mar&thas; he 
advanced two or three paces to mect 
Sivaji; they were introduced, and, in 
the midst of the customary embrace, 
the treacherous Maratha struck the 
wdghnakh into the bowels of Afzal 
Khan, who quickly disengaged himself, 
clapped his hand on his sword, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Treachery and murder!’ But 
Sivaji instantly followed up the blow 
with his dagger. The Khan had drawn 
his sword, and made a cut at Sivaji, but 
the concealed armour was proof against 
the blow; the whole was the work of a 
moment, and Sivaji was wresting the 
weapon from the hand of his victim 
before their attendants could run towards 
them. Saiyid Bandd, the follower of 
the Kh&n, whose name deserves to be 
recorded, refused his life on condition of 
surrender; and, against two such 
swordsmen as Sivaji and his companion, 
maintained an unequal combat for some 
time before he fell. The bearers had 
lifted the Khén into his p&lki during 
the scuffle; but, by the time it was over, 
Khandu Mallé, and some other followers 
of Sivajf, had come up, when they cut 
off the head of the dying man, and 
carried it to Pratapgarh. The signals 
agreed ony were now made; the Mé- 
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walis rushed from their concealment, 
and beset the nearest part of the Bi- 
japtr troops on all sides, few of whom 
had time to mount their horses, or stand 
to their arms. Netaji Palkar gave no 
uarter ; but orders were sent to Moro 

‘ant to spare all who submitted; and 
Sivajf’s humanity to his prisoners was 
conspicuous on this as well as on most 
occasions. This success among a people 
who cared little for the means by which 
it was attained, greatly raised the repu- 
tation of Sivaji; and the immediate 
fruits of it were 4,000 horses, several 
elephants, a number of camels, a con- 
siderable treasure, and the whole train 
of equipment which had been sent 
against him.” 

Darra,—The sportsman will find ex- 
cellent shtkdris or native huntsmen at 
the Hills waiting to be employed, and 
many places all round where he may ply 
his rifle and gun. Jungle fowl and spur 
fowl are to be had in most directions, and 
there is always a chance of coming upon 
a panther, a chitd, a bear, or a tiger. 
Bison, once numerous on the hills, are 
now only to be found at considerable 
distances, and are excessively shy. For 
a first attempt, the visitor in search of 
game may descend between Sidney and 

Iphinstone Points to the village of 
Darra, which is situated about 2,000 ft. 
down. The descent is rather fatiguing 
on account of the long grass, low jun- 
gle, and broken masses of rocks, where 
snakes are plentiful. Besides the cobra, 
and rock snake, there are great numbers 
of a most deadly little snake, called by 
the natives phurser, the Kaju Taté of 
Russell. It is requisite, therefore, to be 
careful, though no European has yet 
been killed by the bite of these reptiles. 
Instances, however, of deaths among 
the natives owing to the bites of snakes 
are not uncommon. Enormous mon- 
keys inhabit the trees which clothe the 
sides of the mountains, and there are 
a few peacocks, which two kinds of 
animals are said to be always in spots 
where the tiger is found. The mon- 
keys, by their cries and excitement, 
will generally make known the where- 
abouts of the monster. After reaching 
Darra there is a path beside a clear 
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stream to another village, and thence 
the return may be made up Sidney 
Point. As the climber advances, the 
ascent grows more steep, until near the 
top there is a shcet of grass without 
any jungle, so extremely slippery, that 
it 1s almost impossible to cross it with 
unspiked shoes, next to which bare feet 
are safest. To those who are accus- 
tomed to climb mountains, the ascent 
will be very enjoyable, commanding as 
it does the most magnificent scenery on 
either side, To persons subject to gid- 
diness this path can hardly be recom- 
mended, as a slip might carry them 
down many hundred feet into the forests 
below. ‘Afver passing the grass, a narrow 
path about three feet broad is reached, 
which winds along under Sidney Point 
on the brink of a tremendous precipice, 
and at last leads to the road. So great 
is the height that if the visitor has 
nerve to look down he will see the most 
gigantic trees dwarfed to tiny shrubs. 
indeed the forest looks almost like a 
carpet of moss. 

Makrangarh.—Another place where 
ame is to be found is the forest near 

akrangarh. A ride of about 13 miles 
leads through beautiful scenery to the 
village of Dewli, where the sportsman 
may halt in an old temple, under some 
of the tallest trees to be found in these 
parts. In the early morning the jungle 
fowl and partridges will be heard crying 
in all directions on the road hither, 
from the Hills’ side; while as evening 
comies on, shouts may be occasionally 
heard from the herdsmen calling to one 
another to be on the look out, as some 
one among them has from the moun- 
tain top descried a prowling tiger near 
the herds, A fine river flows through 
the valleys in this direction, and the 
jungles are adorned with magnificent 
timber. Bears and chétal, the spotted 
antelope, are obtainable here, and occa- 
sionally tigers; but the jungle is so 
thick that it is exceedingly difficult to 
follow up or secure a wounded animal, 
Besides these, there are many other 
places to which the experienced shikdri 
will conduct the sportsman, and even on 
the hills themselves he may shoot tigers 
and panthers if he is content to sit up 
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in a tree with a goat tied as bait at the 
foot of it. 

The road down to Pr is not inferior, 
perhaps, to any other from the Hills in 


uty. 

(G) ‘Pir —There isa good baz4randtra- 
veller’s bangl& at Par, which is a village 
with many temples, in a dell at the sum- 
mit of the Ghat which bears its name. 
To the right, at 2 m. distance, is the 
fort of Pratapgarh, already described, 
and which the traveller coming from 
Bombay may visit from this place be- 
fore proceeding to Mah4baleshwar. The 
Par Ghat is exceedingly steep, in some 
parts almost perpendicular. The journey 
up it from Poladpdr. is usually made in 
& palki, and the traveller will do well 
to recollect that he must here reverse 
his position of feet foremost, and be 
carried up with his head in the ascend- 
ant, unless he would wish to experience 
inconvenience similar to that of be- 
ing suspended by the hecls for more 
than an hour, Polf&dpdr is also a good 
halting place, and near this is the tomb 
of the Rev. Donald Mitchell, the first 
Missio1 of the Scottish Missionary 
Society to India, who chose Bankot for 
the scene of his labors. (See Oriental 
Christian Spectator for 1840, p. 66.) 

(m) Mahdr or Mahdd is hot and un- 
healthy, and has a most unenviable 
reputation for cholera. The only induce- 
ment to stop at the spot is the circum- 
stance of there being two caves about a 
mile from the town, and close to the ford 
of the river, on the right hand of the 
road which leads by Indrapir to Bom- 
bay. They are small and very rudely 
executed, but contain two inscriptions, 
fac-similes of which will be found in 
Bird's Caves of Western India. The 
first inscription refers to the Datha datu, 
or “‘tooth-relic,” given at the funeral 
pile of Bhagava (Buddha). 
these caves contains a dahgopa. There 
are said to be caves in the adjoining 
Ghats also, which form the limit of what 
is called the Past Sachiva’s territory. 
These, however, have not been explored, 
and the traveller who would ascertain 
their existence and describe them would 
be serving the cause of archeological 
research in India, Mahér is the place 
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where the treaty, spoken of by Grant 
Duff, vol. iii., p. 142, was concluded in 
1796 between N&né Farnavis and Nizim 
’Alf,.by which B&aji Rao was to be ele- 
vated to the Peshw&ship on the death of 
Mahadeo Réo, Hence to Bombay is 
100 m.: by the Sawitri river 30 m., 
and thence 70 m. by sea, and this route is 
often adopted by travellers to the Hills. 
The objections are the occasional stormi- 
ness of the passage and a dangerous bar 
at the mouth of the river, where some 
sad accidents have occurred, particularly 
one in which Mrs. Malet, wife of the 
present Member of Council of that name, 
was drowned with her child, and Mr. 
Malet was only saved by his native ser- 
vant, who swam with him to shore. 
Bankot, at the mouth of the river, was 
one of Angria’s strongholds, and was 
surrendered by that piratical chief to 
the English in October, 1755, o8 the 
fruit of Commodore James’ successes, 
and Suwarnadurg (Severndroog) was at 
the same time given up by Angria to 
the Marfthas. ‘Fort Victoria is on the 
8. side of the entrance to the river, on 
a high barren hill of red color. 

The bangla at Indrapar stands 
high, and is altogether prettily situated. 
At this place, therefore, rather than at 
Mahar or N&gath&nah, it will be well 
to halt. At N&gathanah there is an old 
bridge worth a visit; but the place is 
intensely hot, and the road to it is 
through a jungle, where tigers have 
several times been encountered. On one 
occasion Dr. Wilson beheld here an 
immense tiger drinking by the road 
side, and was almost upon it before he 
could check his horse. The passage 
down the creek of Nagath4nah is gener- 
ally accomplished by rowing, and from 
its mouth to the Apollo Bandar at 
Bombay there is a sea voyage of two 
ours. 
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From Bomsay To Shrink 193M. 1 PF 
sy PGnan, anp SMswap (Sassoon), 
VISITING PGRANDAR, AND THENCE TO 
Paspuarrte. 

285M, 4¥., 
For particulars of this Route as far 
as Panah, see the preceding Route. 
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Muurary Avrsortry.—From Panah 
to Nira bridge: Officer commanding at 
Panah—Pinah. Thence to Pandhar- 
par: Officer Commanding at Satéri— 
Satdrd, 

Civ Avruorrry. — Collector at 
Pinah—Pinah, to Nira bridge. Thence 
to PandharpGr: Commissioner at S&- 
tara—Satdrd. 

PLACES. STAGES. 
MF. OM, PF 
Bombay to 

(see Route 3).........008 1194 119 4 
Cantonment 

Punah to Chhoti Kondwa 2 
Ascend Bap Deo Ghat... 
Summit of Ghat 
Foot of Ghat . 
BHIWRY. 
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Siwra.... 
(6) JIJURY, dh. 
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Daud . 
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» Wasna r. to Pipari ... 
Wardl x Krishna r. by 
bridge......... 
x Yena r. by bridge at 
(c) SATARA, canton- 
ment, 6. aeee 
x Krishné r. at its junc- 
tion with Koin& r. to 
Chhotf Méhuli ......... 
x small Ghat to Bari 
Méhuli é 
Triputi . 
Lasurn4, 
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Sect. I. 
PLACES. STAGES. 
MF. OM. Fe 
Pass Wardangarh fort, 1 
mile to right . 04 
Pusagéiw ., 30 
Sinduwéri 30 
NIDAL or NIRDAL... 32 154 
Mahim&n Fort, 1 mile to 
ft .. 30 
ari Pi 3 48 
BARA GUND. 46 121 
Chhot4 Gundaulé .. 22 
10 6 
10 406 
46 
14 
Summit of Ghat 10 
Foot of Ghat 20 
PYLIWA . 32 124 
Tandulwari 81 
BHALAW-: 26 107 
Kupri.. 53 
Wakri .. 62 
(®) PANDHARPUR, 8. 
side... sorcerers £0 145 
285 4 
The road from Piinah to S&t&r& given 
above is one of the most beautiful in 
the Dakhan, and the sporeman and the 
tourist will find abundant gratification. 


The view from the top of the Bap Deo, 
“ Father God,” Gh&t is very fine, and 
extends over the Mut& Mulé plain, 
taking in the hill forts of Sithgarh and 
Torné. The traveller is now 3,000 ft. 
above the sea, and, except in April and 
May, the temperature is at least so 
bearable as to give little inconvenience. 


(a) Sdswad (Sassoor).—The road to 
S&swad is lined with fine mango trees, 
lanted by the Peshw&s. Sfswad is a 
Tange market town on the left bank of 
the Kar& river. An old palace of the 
Peshwa’s beyond the town and across 
the river, which, in the rainy season, is 
difficult to cross, is used as a kacheri or 
collector’s office, and traveller's bangla. 
The rooms are good, but low, and un-~ 
furnished ; so that if there is an inten- 
tion of halting at it to visit Purandar, 
it would be well to make interest with 
the civil officers of the district for some 
requisite articles,-as a bed, table, and 
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chair: and it is also necessary to ask 
permission to stay at the palace. There 
1s fair quail shooting to Me had in the 
neighbourhood of this town; but for 
hog-hunting the sportsman must go to 
Pargé’on or to Kamgé’on, on the road 
from Panah to Sholapar, in the adjoin- 
ing Bhim&tadi district. In an island in 
the river as you cross to the bangl4 are 
some temples of black basalt. The 
Peshw&’s palace still bears marks of 
English shot. As Pirandar was a fa- 
vorite residence of the Peshwas, the 
national spirit of the Marfthas has 
always been strong in it, and the in- 
habitants have not been backward in 
shewing their dislike to Europeans 
when f! ey could do so with impunity. 
At this place the Amirs of Sindh were 
confined for some time. Though pri- 
soners, they were permitted to amuse 
themselves with their favorite pursuit, 
shooting, and the hogs in the vicinity 
were much reduced in numbers by their 
battues. 

Pirandar, or, svsonling ‘te Blacker, 
Pinadar (Poorundhur of Thornton).— 
The hill-fort of Purandar is not more 
than 6 miles in direct distance from 
S&swad, and by the road it is an easy 
morning ride. The ascent is by a 
rough, steep path, but the traveller may 
ride up the whole way. According to 
Thornton,* who, however, merely tran- 
seribes the words of Grant Duff (vol. i. 
p- 207, note) the highest point of the 
mountain is upwards of 1,700 ft. from 
the plain immediately below, and 4,472 
ft. above the sea. Another authority 
makes it 2,500 ft. above the plain, re- 
ferring, probably, to a different part of 
the low country. It is certain, at least, 
that Pérandar is the most elevated point 
of the ridge which runs from the W. 
Ghats and terminates at Jijari. The 
climate is so fine that one may sleep 
even without a tent, and this fort has 
consequently just been made a conva- 
lescent station for Europeans from 
Pénah. There are several tanks cut in 
the solid rock in the forts, which are 
two, upper and lower, situated about 
300 ft. below the summit. The view is 


* Gazetteer, s. v. Poorundhur. 
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magnificent. It will be well for a 
stranger to get an introduction to some 
inhabitant of the many banglés, as 
there is no house for travellers. 
Parandar was one of the first places 
occupied by Sivaji, having been acquired 
by him in 1647. The Kil’adar, dying 
in that year, left three sons, who chose 
Sivajf to be arbitrator of their disputes. 
That wily chief entered the fort with a 
few attendants, and persuaded the two 
younger brothers to make the eldest a 
prisoner. Under the pretext of fur- 
thering this design, he got them to 
admit a band of fie Mawalis, and im- 
mediately captured the fort for himself. 
In 1665 this fort was most gallantly 
defended for Sivaji by Baji Parbha, 
who disputed every inch of ground with 
Diler Khan, the general of Aurangzib’s 
army. At last a mine blew up one of 
the towers of the lower fort, and se 
shattered the rock, that the besiegers 
were enabled to effect a lodgment in 
the lower fort. But while the Afghans, 
who formed the storming party, were 
lundering, they were suddenly attacked 
yy the garrison, and driven out of the 
fortifications, and thence headlong down 
the hill. This success was stopped by 
the death of the Marftha leader, who 
was shot with an arrow by Diler Khan. 
After this the Mughuls succeeded in 
capturing Wajragarh, a small detached 
fort on the N.E. angle of Parandar hill, 
which commands a great part of the 
works. From this t! ey kept up a can- 
nonade for weeks, and at length the 
garrison would have evacuated the fort, 
ut Sivaji made terms with the imperial 
general, and surrendered Pirandar and 
with it 19 other forts, but only to re- 
capture them again in 1670, when Pu- 
randar was escaladed and reduced by 
the Mar&thas with little difficulty. In 
1714, Yesu Bai, mother of the Pant 
Sachiva gave up Pirandar to Balaji 
Wishwanath, the founder of the Peshwi 
dynasty, as a place of refuge for his 
family, then residing in Saswad. “On 
the same pretence,* Balaji obtained a 
grant of it from Sahu (the Raja of 
Satara), by which concession, that 


* Grant Duff, vol. ip. 487, 
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prince forged the first link in the chain 
which afterwards fettered his own power, 
and reduced his successors to empty 
pageants of brahman policy.” On the 
lst of March, 1776, a treaty of 18 ar- 
ticles was signed here by Colonel Upton, 
agent for Warren Hastings, and Nana 
Farnavis, by which Salsctte was to be 
retained by the English or exchanged 
for territory of £30,000 annual revenue, 
as the Governor-General might decide ; 
the revenue of Bharuch was ceded to 
the English, and £120,000 guarantecd 
to the Bombay Government in payment 
of expenses incurred, and the treaty 
between that Government and Raghuba 
Peshwé was formally annulled. On the 
14th of March, 1818, Pdrandar was 
attacked by the English column under 
General Pritzler. The British troops 
had advanced by way of Jari, and 
at Saswad had had some little trouble 
in capturing ‘‘a strong stone building * 
in which 200 Arabs, Sindhfs, and Hin- 
diistanis had shut themselves up, with 
some small guns. The walls were so 
substantial that six-pounders were found 
incapable of affecting them. Eighteen- 
pounders were then brought up; but, 
though these also appeared to make as 
little impression on the walls, they had 
sufficient cffect on the minds of the gar- 
rison to induce their surrender at dis- 
cretion.” On the 14th a mortar bat- 
tery opened, and on the 15th Wajra- 
garh + surrendered, and as it commanded 
irandar, the Kil’adar of the latter place 
was compelled to capitulate on the 16th. 
The sportsman may occasionally fin 
panthers and chéitds in the hills round 
Pirandar ; deer and sdmbar are also to 
be met with at no very great distance. 
(4) Jijeri.—This place is famous for 
a temple of considerable size, and built 
in_a picturesque situation on the sum- 
mit of a hill, about 260 ft. high. The 
temple was built by Holkar, about 


* Blacker’s Yardtha War, p. 241. 

+ This place is wrongly called Wuzeer Ghur 
by Blacker. 

+ All the adjacent forts] surrendered in the 
samo easy way. In fact the only ove which 
made anything like # defence was Wasota, 
where Cornets Hunter aud Morrison were 
rescued, having bcen confined for many wc eks. 
in @ dark dungeon, where they had never 
‘beheld the light of day. 
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two centuries ago, and is dedicated to 
Khandoba or Khanderaw (M. khand, a 
sword, and rdw, king), an incarnation 
of Shiva, but dimly distinguished from 
Bhafrava, a terrific form of the above- 
named deity. The whole ascent of the 
hill is covered with pillars and gate- 
ways set up by various votaries, and 
there are many stone images of animals, 
which are also the records of vows. 
The huge drum in the nakkdrah khanah, 
or music room, at the top, is heard to a 
great distance round, and has a remark- 
able effect, when, breaking the stillness 
of the night, it arrests the traveller’s 
attention, and he beholds a huge mass 
of pillars and buildings faintly lit up 
by the moon or the light of torches. The 
revenues of the temple are apportioned 
thus* :—The Government has the offer- 
ings of two months and 18 days, being 
the Saturdays, Sundays, and Mondays 
of Ashwin, the first six days of Mar- 
shirsh, and the whole of Paush and 
gh. Of the remaining months, the 
offerings of one half are given to certain 
Shudras employed in the service of the 
temple called Guravs, and the other half 
realized is apportioned equally between 
the Garshes and Virs. Ture and chure, 
arlands and bracelets, are also offered 
for the government throughout the year. 
It is estimated that there are from 125 
to 160 girls attached to the temple, who 
lead an infamous life. Of these about 
80 are present at the place, and the rest 
are scattered through the villages within 
20 miles. These girls are formally mar- 
ried to the god, and they, and the male 
servants of the temple, are continually 
recruited in the following ay 2 vem 
@ man or woman, being childless, is 
anxious for offspring, such a person vows. 
that if a child be granted it shall be 
devoted to the god. Accordingly, whe- 
ther male or female, it is, on its birth, 
made over to the care of the servants of 
the temple, and is brought up in habits 
of shameful profligacy. Among the 
noticeable things at this shrine is a long 
pole covered with red and blue cloth, 
and having a crown of peacock’s feathers 
at the end; this is carried round on 


* Oriental Christian Spectator for 1887, p, 204. 
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ilgrimage to other shrines, and is, as 
yigtin fre banner of Khandob&. 

In the Nird Bridge the traveller will 
observe one of the best works of the 
kind, if not the best, ever constructed 
by the Marfthas. 

(c) Sdtdrd.—The city of Satara has 
many historic recollections, and the 
station is one of the most salubrious 
and pleasant in the Dakhan. The town 
is situated in a hollow between two 
ranges of hills, which rise above it on 
the. and W., and partly overlap it on 
the 8. also. The Hill on the W. is the 
termination of a spur, which runs down 
from the Mahabaleshwar Hills. It is 
called Yuteshwar, and there are some 
temples on the top with a colony of 
bréhmans, and also of the largest mon- 
keys to be seen in these parts. These 
creatures run chattering up to a stranger 
in a menacing manner, and might, per- 
haps, attack a single unarmed indi- 
vidual ; but if threatened, they disappear 
over the face of the cliff, which is quite 
perpendicular and of great height. The 
monkeys manage, however, to scud alon; 
its brow, clinging to the underwood an: 
bushes which grow along it. The Ghat 
up Yuteshwar from Satara is very steep 
and paved with rugged stones, so that 
some care is required in riding up and 
down it. From the hill to the city 
there is an aqueduct, a distance of 4 
miles, and 2 fine tanks are passed be- 
tween the palace and the foot of the 

ill. 

The Fort.—On the E. of the city is 
the hill on which is the fort. The fort 
is said to have been built by a Raja of 
Panala, who, as testified by a copper 
plate found at Satara,* reigned in a.p. 
1192. By him, too, were erected the 
forts of Bairatgarh and P&rdugarh, 
near Waf, and Chandan and Wandan, 
near Satar4. Long before the time of 
the Adil Shahf dynasty at Bijapdr, the 
fort of Satara + was used as a state 
prison, and Sivaji, who captured it in 
1673, after a siege of several months, 
unwittingly furnished for his descend- 
anta a prison in which they were for 

* 
Bombay, te Sey, Put 
+ Grant Duf, vol. i,, p. 260, 
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years confined. In 1698, at the sug- 
gestion of Ramchandar Pant, Satara 
was made the capital of the Maratha 
government. Next year Aurangzib, 
with a great army, arrived before the 
city. His own tents were pitched on 
the N. side of the fort, on the site of 
the present village of Karanjé. ’Azim 
Shah was stationed at a village on the 
W.-side, which has since retained the 
name of Shahpar, or “the Shah’s town.” 
Shirzi Khan invested the S. and Tar- 
biyat Khan occupied the E. quarter. 
Chains of posts between the different 
camps effectually secured the blockade. 
The fort occupies the summit of a hill, 
which is about 800 ft. high, and extends 
1,100 yds. in length and 600 in breadth. 
The sides are very steep, and even the 
ascent from the city by a somewhat 
winding path on the W. is difficult, 
The defences consist of a scarp of up- 
wards of 40ft. in perpendicnlar black 
rock, on the top of which is a stone 
wall. It was defended against Aurang- 
aib by Pryégji Prabhi, hawaldar, who 
had been reared in the service of Sivaji. 
As soon as the Mughuls began to gain 
any part of the hill, he withdrew his 
troops into the fort, and rolled down 
huge stones from the rock above, which 
did great execution, and, until cover 
could be thrown up, were as destructive 
as artillery. The blockade, however, 
was complete, no communication could 
be held with the country, and as the 
small stock of grain in the garrison was 
soon exhausted, the besieged must have 
been compelled tosurrender; but Par- 
shurim Trimbak, who had thrown him- 
self into the fort of Pralf, purchased the 
connivance of ’Azim Shah, and con- 
veyed stores to the besieged. The 
Mughul troops on the W. and S§. faces 
erected batteries; but the grand attack 
was directed against the N.E. angle, 
which stands up like a tower, aid. is 
one of the strongest points, the rock 
being 42 ft, high, and the bastion on 
the top consisting of 25 ft, of masonry, 
making a total height of 67 ft. Tar- 
biyat Khan undertook to mine this 
angle, and at the end of 4} months bad 
completed two mines. So confident 
were the Mughuls of success, that the 
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storming party was formed under the 
brow of the hill, Aurangzib moved 
out in grand procession to view the 
attack, and the garrison, and among 
them Pry&gif, attracted by the splendor 
of his retinue, crowded to the rampart. 
The first mine burst several fissures in 
the rock, and so violent was the con- 
cussion, that a great part of the masonry 
was thrown inwards, and crushed many 
of the garrison to death. The storming 
party advanced with eagerness, and at 
~that moment the second and larger mine 
burst outwards with a terrible explosion, 
and destroyed upwards of 2,000 Mughuls. 
Tryégit was buried by the first explo- 
sion close to a temple to Bhavanf, but 
was dug out alive. This was regarded 
by the Marathas as a happy omen, and, 
animated by it, the garrison would have 
made a prolonged and desperate defence, 
but provisions fell short, and ’Azim 
Sh&h would no longer connive at their 
introduction. Proposals of surrender 
were, therefore, made through him, and 
the honor of the capture, which he so 
ill-merited, was not nly assigned to him, 
but the very name of the place, in com- 
liment to him, was changed by the 
Eniperor to ’Azfim Tara, 

In 17065 the fort was retaken by the 
Marféthas, through the artifice of a 
brahman named Anajf Pant. He in- 
gratiated himself with the Mughuls 
under the character of a mendicant 
devotee, amusing them with stories and 
songs, and, being allowed to reside in 
the fort, introduced a body of Méwalis, 
and put every man of the garrison to 
the sword. To this place, on the sur- 
render of TrichinSpalli (Trichinopoly) 
on the 26th of March, 1741, Chan 
Sahib, the well-known aspirant to the 
NawaAbship of the Karnatak, was brought 
a prisoner, and remained under surveil- 
lance 7 years, In 1798 Ram R&j&, son 
of Sivaji II., got possession of the fort, 
and collected troops with a view of re- 
gaining his independence from the 
Peshwa B&ji Réo; but his forces were 
surprised by Parshuram Bhaw, and 
driven out of the town in spite of the 
heroism of Yeloji Mohité and Lenaji 
Mohité, who charged singly into a host 
of enemies and were killed. After the 


rupture with B&ji Rao, the English 
troops marched to Satar4, which sur- 
rendered, after little or no resistance, 
on the 10th of Fel , 1818, and 
Pratap Singh, eldest son of Sahu II., 
was installed as Raja. He held the 
principality 21 years, and was sent pri- 
soner to Banfras in 1839, being suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Ap& S&bhib, on 
whose death, in 1848, the territory was 
annexed. 

The gate-of the fort is on the W. 
side, and up to it, as has been said, a 
steep zig-zag path leads from the town. 
Continuing along the same side, near 
the further extremity is the old palace, 
in which are some curious and not very 
refined mythological pictures. On the 
opposite side from the palace is another 
gate, not used. There are also 16 tem- 

les, of which 11 are to Shiva and 5 to 

havani, the especial patroness of Si- 
vaji and his family. Panthers are occa- 
sionally seen, from the walls of the fort, 
basking on the rocks, a few score feet 
below the ramparts, The view from 
the fort is very beautiful, hills rising 
in every direction of varied form, 
and some of them crowned with old 
forts now crumbling to decay. Such 
are the hills of Chandan and Wandan 
on the W., and the lofty hill of Amboli 
which, according to Hindu legend, was 
a pebble that slipped from a moun- 
tain which Hanum&n was carrying to 
help in making a bridge from India to 
nan in Ram's ied with pera A 
wide plain extends to the N., opening 
out from the town and comprehending 
the cantonment on the W., the Resi- 
dency with its fine garden on the E., 
and beyond, many gardens and groves. 
Through this plain runs a broad excel- 
lent road, shi by an avenue of trees 
to the Sangam, or junction of the rivers 
Krishn4 and Yen& at the beautiful vil- 
lage of Mahullf. 

The Palace.—After satisfying himself 
with the scenery, the traveller may pay 
a visit to the Palace, which lies on the 
S.W. side of the town. It is a ve 
large, but not particularly tastoful, 
building. The apartment most worth 
seeing is the Jalmardir, or “ water 
payilion,” a place built on the model of 
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the Residency, but surrounded by vines 
and cooled by numerous jets of water, 
being nearly encircled by a tank. The 

‘eatest curiosity to be seen here is, 

owever, Sivaji’s famous sword called 
Bhavani, which is now worshipped as a 
deity, and has 4 temple to itself. It is 
very long, the blade being 4ft. and 
several inches, and quite straight, of 
good and well-polished steel, with two 
grooves running down it, According 
to Lady Falkland, vol. ii., p. 34, itis a 

enuine Andrea Ferrara. The handle 
is very small, too small to admit the 
hand of a moderate-sized European ; 
and there is a spike on the top of the 
handle for beating back an enemy, who 
might have got within the guard. It 
is marvellous how Sivaji, who is repre- 
sented as a very slight small man, could 
have wielded so long and ponderous a 
weapon; yet with this sword he slew 
Afgal Khan, the Bijapar general (see 
Pratapgarh, p. 341). The wdghnakh, 
or “ tiger's claws,” which Sivaji plunged 
into Afzal Khan’s stomach is also shown, 
and a smaller sword, which once be- 
longed to the Sahu Raja. 

The village of Mahuli (Mewes) 
This is the Scandal Point of the station, 
and is reached by a pleasant evening’s 
drive or ride. On both sides of the 
river are several temples, and on the 
Satara side are some magnificent ban- 
yan trees, inhabited by huge monkeys 
with grey beards. On a very high 
bank overlooking the stream, with a 
broad flight of steps to descend to it, 
are several temples. Of these, one is 
dedicated to Parshurém, the 6th incar- 
nation of VishnG, who is said to have 
performed austerities for many days at 
this spot. This temple is about 180 
years old. Another is dedicated to the 
rivers, and a third to Rameshwar. 
This last was built by a banker named 
Parshurfm, who is said to have found 
a large cavity filled with treasure at 
Satara. There are also several hand- 
some tombs to widows who have per- 
formed satf here, The last sati took 
place on the 12th of August, 1836, the 
victim being an aged brahman woman. 
Lutfullah also, in his Autobiography, 
p- 221, refers to one. Not far from 
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these tombs is one* to a black dog that 
saved the life of the Sahu Raja. This 
prince was very fond of hunting, and on 
one occasion a tiger was about to attack 
him, when a black greyhound by its 
barking drew his attention, and he 
killed the ferocious animal in the act to 
spring. 

There are many beautiful rides at 
Sétars, and good sport to be had. 
Quail and florican are plentiful in the 
neighboring villages, and foxes are 
very numerous. These are coursed with 
greyhounds, and afford excellent sport. 

ears, panthers, and chitds may occa- 
sionally befound. In 1836 a large bear 
came down to plunder the Residency 
garden, and slipped into the large well 
there. When the gardener went to 
draw water he beheld the animal swim- 
ming round and round, there being no 
pesabilit of its escape, and it was many 

ours before it sank. A mango tree in 
this garden is worth a visit, being a very 
fine specimen, and nearly 30 ft. in cir- 
cumference. At a village a few miles 
off is a still larger tree of the same 
species, and nearly 40 feet round. 

‘hose who take an interest in old tra- 
ditions will find Sétaré a Good lace for 
inquiry after such legends. ‘here is 
one, and most probably founded on fact, 
that when the fort was erected the son 
and daughter of the sprinespal Mahar in 
the place were buried alive at the prin- 
cipal entrance, which, as already noticed, 
is on the W., and may be known by two 
large fish, the ensigns of nobility, sculp- 
tured upon it. These living sacrifices are 
part of the aboriginal worship of the 
country, and the fegend tends to show 
that the Mah4rs are no other than the 
aborigines, as, indeed, is believed on 
many other accounts. During the 
Dasahré the Mah&rs of Sataré sacrifice 
a male buffalo at the temple of Bhavani, 
which stands at the N.E. angle of the 
fort where the mine, so fatal to the 
Mughul troops, was sprung. The 
animal is buffeted, wounded, and driven 
furiously about in the very way in which 
the Tudes (see p. 144) beat the buffalos 
they sacrifice at their funeral rites. In 


_ * Chow-chow, vol. ii. p. $2, 
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this, then, there is an undoubted relic 
of most ancient aboriginal worship. 

The road from Sataré to Paidbarpdr 
has been lately cleared and made. Sup- 
plies are not very abundant, but the 
sportsman may always provide game for 
himeelf. 

(@) Pardharpir —This is a town with 
@ population of about 20,000 persons, 
situate on the very verge of the Satara 
and Sholap&r Collectorates, and on the 
high roads from PGnah to Bijapar, and 
from Sataré to Sholiptr. Itis a place 
therefore of great importance owing to 
its situation. It is also one of the most 
sacred places in the W. of India in the 
eyes of the Hindas, it being supposed 
to be the residence of Withob&, a sub- 
ordinate incarnation of Vishnu, or rather 
Krishnah himself, who is supposed to 
have visited this city. The legend is 
told in More’s Hindu Pantheon, and is 
briefly this:—A_ brahman named Pai- 
dali, on a jilgrimage to Banaras with 
his wife and parents, neglected the latter. 
Stopping at Pandharpdar, he put up at 
the house of a brahman who was a 
pattern of filial piety. Here Pandalf 
was not only rebated by the example 
of his host, but Gang’, Yamun&, and 
Saraswati appeared to him in the shape 
of three beautiful ladies, who performed 
the household duties in this pattern 
family, and on his inquiring how the 
could so humiliate themselves, informed 
him that the, goss delighted to honor those 
who honored their parents. Hereupon 
Pandalf abandoned all idca of his pil- 
grimage, and fixing himself at Patidhar- 

rir, devoted himself so assiduously to 

is father and mother that Vishnu be- 
came incarnate in him, and he took the 
name of Withobd, which is said to mean,* 
“receiver of the ignorant.” The town 
is filled with a class of priests called 
Pujdris, who are brahmans, and whose 
business is to beat up for pilgrims, and 
to instruct the pilgrims in the proper 
mode of worship. These men reside in 
a street which runs round the principal 
temple, and which contains all the sub- 
ordinate shrines. Their houses may be 
known by the number of stories, often 


* Molesworth’s Mardtht, Dictionary. 
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six or seven, a height very unusual in 
the Dakhan. They lodge the pilgrims 
without charge, but each disciple on 
leaving the town is expected to make a 

resent, which far exceeds the cost of 

is entertainment. His name is further 
recorded in a book or roll. By refer- 
ence to their registers, which are most 
carefully kept, a Pujari can tell at once 
whose hereditary guest a pilgrim is, and 
the allotment is most jealously looked to, 
and observed. The ceremonies are end- 
less, but the principal one is the em- 
bracing the image of Withoba, which is 
about 4 ft. high, of black basalt, and 
represents a man with his arms akimbo. 
It stands in a dark cell about 12 ft. 
square, and accessible by only one small 
doorway. Consequently, when 50,000 
pilgrims are songregated, the difficulty 
of approaching e image is great. A 
Pujari stands behind the idol to receive 
the offerings, and he is relieved every 
half hour, that being the utmost time a 
strong man can bear the heated and 
stifling atmosphere. Pandharptr was 
the scene of the infamous murder of 
Gangadhar Shastri, the envoy of Fath 
Singh Gaekw4d to the Peshwa Baji Rao. 
The Peshwé invited him to attend him 
on a pilgrimage to that place, and there, 
on the 14th of July, 1815, the Shastri 
was barbarously cut to pieces by assas- 
sins hired by Trimbakji Danglia, the 
Peshw4’s minister. An account of this 
affair, which was one of the principal 
causes of the rupture between the Peshw& 
and the English, will be found in Grant 
gs History of the Mardthas, vol. iii. 
p. 374. 


ROUTE 5. 
Bompay to Dian (Demavun). 
126 Miles, 2} Fur. 
(Part of the route from Bombay to 
Surat.) 

Mutrtary AutHority—Officer Com- 
manding at Bombay—Bombay, as far 
as M&him Causeway. From M&éhim 
Causeway to Daman: Officer Command- 
ing Panah Division—Pinah. 

avin Autuority.—To, Nowapara, 
or §. suburb of Daman: Collector of 
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Thanah—Thdnah. Thence to Daman: 


Portuguese Governor—Ddman. 
PLACES. STAGES, 
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x in boat Waitarna Creek 
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x creek to Danda 
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x creek to SERGAON 
Satpatti .......... eres 
x Satpatti Creek to Mu- 
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x ereck to CHICHA! 
x creek to Bar fi 
x SURI r., 700 yds. wide, 
to DANU ....... eeraeees 
x Kotamba or Waghnadi 
Creek to Chiklf ....... < 
x Badori Creek to Golwar 
x two creeks to Burdi ... 
x Jai Creek and n. to 
Gowand . 
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x n. to ol 
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x rto Nargul .. 
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PLACES, STAGES 

MF. OM. F. 
x Sarundi Creek - 23 
Muruli . 83 
» 34 
x Mor Creek to Kalai 30 
x Kalai r. to Jajpar. 7 


(@)NOWAPURA 8. suburb 
of DAMAN (Demaun) 16 16 4 


126 23 
The only remarkable places on this 
Route, GHoré Bandar, and Wasai or 
Bassein, have already been described, 
and this Route is here given only as a 
portion of that to Strat, and as bein; 
the line over which the Bombay an 
Baroda Railway will be made. ‘It is 
advisable to travel on this road between 
the springs, during which the streams 
fill with great rapidity, and are dan- 
gerous. 


(a) Ddman.—The town of Daman 
‘Demaun) is close to the fort, on the 
.W. side, and on the S. bank of the 

Daman Ganga, or “ Border Ganges,” a 
deep navigable stream, never fordable, 
and 350 yards wide at the ferry. The 
N. and W. faces of the fort are washed 
by the sea, The rise of the tide is 
18ft. The river has a bar at its mouth, 
with 2 ft. at low water spring tides, and 
18 or 20ft. water inside. In common 
springs there is never less than 3 fathoms 
on the bar. Outside the bar is a road 
in which vessels may anchor in 8 
fathoms. The town belongs to the Por- 
tuguese, is fortified, and has a rampart 
with 10 bastions and 2 gateways. There 
are 9 churches. The fort is called the 
Castle of St. Hieronymus. The count 
around is fruitful, and produces goo: 
vegetables. In the rains it is much 
overflowed. This is a 
the repair of small vessels, timber being 
plentiful. Daman is described as a 
town “great and strong,” when sacked 
and burned by the Portuguese in 1631. 
It was then rebuilt, and again cap- 
tured by the Portuguese in 1558, who 
changed the mosque into a church. It 
is the capital of a district about 10 miles 
in length from N. to S., and 6 in 
breadth. 


‘ood harbor for 
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ROUTE 6, 


From PéNaH TO AHMADNAGAR, BY 
Lonf, Korrcd’on anv SErGr. 
73. mM. 5 F. 

Mirtany Avutuoriry.—From Pi- 
nah to Kondapér: Officer Commandin; 
at Pénah—Punah. Thence to Ahmad- 
nagar: Officer Commanding at Ahmad- 
nagar—Ahmadnagar. 

ivit AutHoRiTy—From Panah to 
Kondapur: Collector at Panah—Pinah. 
Thence to Ahmadnagar: Collector at 
Abmadnagar—Ahmadnagar. 
PLACES. STAGES. 

MP. OM. FP, 
Pdnah cantonmentChurch 

x nto Ghorpari_ ...... 
Mundaéwa on Muté Mala r 
S. bank of 7. .........e000+ 
x r. to Karadhi on N. 3. 
Waghili . 
(a) LONY 6. 
x Bhima r. 
(2) Korigé’oi 
x Yel r, by bridge 
Shikrapur..... . 


18 6 


140 


Né&rfyangé’on . 
Ascend Ght . 


HOM RR RNORONANOHN ARERR ONOHDROOE DH 
SCARBDOMABMHW RN OH AM CHER RIODWOR AIA 


SUPA b. . 160 

Kambharg#’on . 

Tas..... 

x iy eines aoe 

d@) Ahmadnagar S. gate 

A GATE cialis 71 
73 5 


(a) Lont.—This place derives interest 
from an able paper in the Trans. Lit. 
Soe. Bombd., vol. iti. p. 172, by Mr. Thos. 
Coats, in which he describes the vil- 
lage system of the Dakhan, taking the 
Lonf districts for his sample. The 
following extract from Mr. T. Coats’ 
admirable paper will give a gencral 
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idea of Marftha country towns and 
country life, but the whole paper de- 
serves to be studied by all who would 
gain an insight into the character and 
customs of the MarStha nation. The 
paper was written indeed, on the 29th 
Webruary, 1820, but it is an enduring 
picture of the manners of the cultivat- 
ing classes of Hindustan :—‘ The town 
of Loni is situated on a dry slope, over- 
looking its gardens and arable lands, 
which extend to the eastward, and afford 
a pleasant ahi when the crop is on 
the ground, The lat. is 18° 37’ N., and 
long. 74° 8’ E., and it is about 12 miles 
NE of Panah, and 70 miles in a direct 
line from the W. sea-coast, and about 
1,470 ft. above its level. At a distance 
the town has the appearance of a mass 
of crumbling clay walls, with a few 
stunted trees growing out smonget them, 
and here and there a building likea barn 
or stable covered with red tiles. The 
whole is surrounded by a mud wall of a 
circular form that measures five furlongs, 
and is from 10 to 14 ft. in height, and 
4 or 5 ft. thick at the bottom, and in- 
creasing (sic) towards the top. It has 
two rude gates 10 or 12 ft, high, and as 
may wide, made of two pieces of thick 
Plas of teak wood, united by cross 
eams let into an eye cut in a frame 
above, and resting on a hollowed stone 
below, on which they turn instead of 
hinges. On entering the town, appear- 
ances are not more prepossessing; no- 
thing meets the eye but filth and misery, 
a total neglect of all regularity, neat- 
ness, and comfort; what seemed crumb- 
ling clay walls are the dwelling-houses 
of a great body of the inhabitants, made 
of sun-dried bricks of the white calcareous 
earth that has been described, with ter- 
raced tops of the same material: some, 
however, are uninhabited ruins; an 
some have pieces of straw thatch thrown 
up against them, to shelter some wretch- 
people and their cattle who have not 
the means of getting better lodging. 
The inhabited Svellin -houses amount 
to 107; and the public buildings are the 
chawadi or town-hall; three Hinda 
temples, one dedicated to Mah&deo, one 
to Hangman, and the third to Bhairava ; 
and a Muhammadan place of worship at 
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present inruins. The buildings are put 
wn as if by chance, without any atten- 
tion to regularity. Narrow, dirty, crook- 
ed lanes wind through some of them. 
Some are in clusters of three or four, 
and others are ertirely detached. The 
houses are generally constructed as if 
for defence, and have an impression of 
gloom and unsociableness. The best 
are surrounded by a square dead wall, 
which is entered by alow door. Two or 
three sides are soenpied by sheds for 
cattle, husbandry implements, etc., and 
one only by the dwelling-house. If a 
wall does not enclose the whole, there is 
a walled court in front, or in the rear, 
or both. The houses have all square 
gable-ends, and a sort of open portico 
runs along the front of the dwelling- 
house; the poorer employ this to tie 
their cattle in, and the richer as a store- 
room, or keep it clean to sit in. From 
the centre of the portico a small door 
leads into the body of the house, which 
is divided into two, three, or four small 
rooms, without any openings to admit 
the air and light; at the back of which 
is another open purasdar or portico 
corresponding with that in front, which 
commonly opens into a private court 
used by the women for Qathing, ete. 
The purasdar is sometimes open, at other 
times divided into rooms more or less 
numerous. The rooms in the centre, or 
mazghar, are of a good size. Some are 
3} cubits broad and 6 cubits long; they 
are generally used for sleeping-rooms, 
and the hottest and darkest are chosen 
for child-bed women and the sick of the 
family. A good terraced house, for a 
cultivator and 6 or 8 bullocks, will be 
30 cubits long and 20 wide. The walls, 
built of sun-dried bricks, are 5 cubits 
high ; the doors are 3 cubits high and 
14 wide; the roof is formed by small 
beams of wood, a span asunder, laid 
across theroom; and across these pieces 
of plank are laid, and on this chips, and 
the whole is covered with 8 or 10 inches 
of terrace, made of white earth, so as to 
give a light slope, which effectually keeps 
out ordinary rain; and, if the wood is 
good, will last 50 or 60 years. When 
grass grows on this terrace, it must be 
removed from time to time, otherwise 
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the roots give admission to the wet, and 
occasion it to leak. A house of this 
description will cost 300 rupees. Two 
or three houses have upper stories, but 
they are the property of some families 
who formerly inherited a portion of the 
Government revenues of the vil , and 
had a horse in the service of Govern- 
ment; these houses probably cost about 
1000 rupees. The houses of the poorest 
inhabitants are not more than 10 or 12 
ft. long, 4 or 5 ft. wide, and covered with 
Brass, and cost 20 or 30 rupees; they 
ave square gable-ends, which also is 
the form of all the houses. The out- 
casts, till lately, occupied a place by 
themselves outside the wall, and, as 
usual, on the E.; but, in consequence 
of their houses having been destroyed 
during the late campaign, they have 
been permitted to construct some tem- 
porary places within the wall. The 
ch&wadi or town-hall, where the public 
business of the township is transacted, is 
a building 30 ft. square, with square 
gable-ends and a roof of tiles supported 
on a treble row of square wooden posts ; 
it cost about 260 rupees, which was paid 
out of the Government revenues of the 
village. Travellers put up here, and the 
Government messengers; a corner of it 
at presentis occupied by the oli or water- 
carrier. The temple of Mah&deo is built 
of hewn stone and lime, with a terraced 
roof of the same materials. It is about 
16ft. wide and 10 ft.long, and is divided 
into two parts. The front, which is to 
the E., is a small portico, entered b 
three pointed arches; and the bac! 
art, which is entered from the portico 
ty a small door, is the sanctum, and 
contains the ding and stlvanka, This. 
temple was built about 18 years ago by 
Eswant Rao Sindhia, a relation of the 
present p&til, in the hope probably of 
covering some of his sins. He was em- 
ployed for many years as a siladér in 
indhia’s service, and made a great deal 
of money. The temple of Haniman is 
a building 26ft. square, with a flat roof, 
terraced with white earth, open in front, 
supported on rows of wooden posts, 
The figure of the idol is placed against 
the back of the wall in a little niche 
facing the front; it isa rude imitation 
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of a monkey covered with cinnabar. 
This temple, as well as all the others, 
is used as a lodging for travellers. The 
temple was built at the expense of the 
i , and cost about 200 rupees. The 
temple of Bhairava is a tiled bauldang: 
open in front, and meanly constructed. 
‘he idols are those of Bhairava and his 
wife Jogishwari, so disfigured by the 
oil and cinnabar that have been thrown 
over them, as to have no traces of fea- 
tures. This idol is famed for preservin; 
persons end cattle bitten by snakes, It 
is said many such patients have been 
brought to this temple, and have all 
recovered. The nim tree, which is used 
against snake bites, is not permitted to 
For within the walls of the village by 
hairava, as he takes all such patients 
under his own care. The building cost 
about 125 rupees. The Muhammadan 
place of worship is 10 cubits long and 
5 wide; but at present only the bare 
walls are standing. The township con- 
tains 668 inhabitants, with an extent of 
land equal to about 5% sq. m., which 
gives rather more: than 983 persons to 
the sq. m. The number of houses is 
107, in a few of which are more than 
one family ; and the proportion of per- 
sons to each house is rather more than 
5. There are 130 married men, 11 or 
12 of whom have two wives; and the 
total number of children is 203, which 
ives only 1} to each family. The 
nds of the township embrace a cir- 
cumference of nearly 9 m., comprisin; 
8,669 acres, or about 53 sq. m., o} 
which 1,955 acres, or 2,410 bigas of 
38,9263 sq. yds. are arable, and the rest 
is common, and appropriated as pastur- 
The boundary is marked merely 
by heaps of stones, unploughed ridges, 
etc., and is not apparent to an indif- 
ferent person ; but it is well known to 
the community, and watched with the 
utmost jealousy. The common land is 
situated to the W.N.W. and 8.W.; 
generally elevated, rising in some places 
into hillocks, showing the bare rock; 
in others it is undulating, with hol- 
lows opening to the E., which 
off the water in the rainy season ; an 
the whole is more or less thickly strewed 
with stones, from the weight of a few 
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ounces to as many hundred-weights. 
The soil here is in no place more than 
a few inches deep, under which is gene- 
rally a layer of soft decaying, slimy 
substance, covering a stratum of 
basaltic rock. It yields a scanty cover- 
ing of grass in the hot and cold season, 
and is interspersed with stunted shrubs 
and some wild vines. The arable land 
lies chiefly to the E., the surface of 
which is more level, and slopes gently 
towards the Bhima, which it approaches 
within a mile; and the soil isin some 
places 6 or 7 cubits deep, and every- 
where sufficiently so for all the purposes 
of tillage, and is rich and productive. 
A highway leads through the grounds 
from E. to W.; and they are besides 
intersected by roads, or rather foot~ 
aths, which are not confined by an 
Poundary, except where they cross fiel 
while under cultivation. At these times 
a few thorns are temporarily stuck in 
on each side of the path; and, as there 
are no regulations for making or repair- 
ing roads, they are therefore seldom 
practicable for wheel-carriages, and are 
never straight, but wind to avoid diffi- 
cult places, and are often only known 
by the uncertain track of cattle and 
travellers. Some small streams from 
the high grounds unite, and form a 
brook, which runs E. past the town 
and through the arable land to the 
Bhima. It generally ceases to run for 
a month or two before the commence- 
ment of the rains; but water is alwa’ 
‘ot by digging a foot or two in a sandy 
Bed, There are 26 wells, said to be 3 
fathoms deep, and the water within a 
few feet of the surface, 10 of which 
are at present in use, and applied to 
purposes of irrigation, and the others 
are neglected from the poverty of their 
owners. The water of the brook is alone 
used for drinking; that from the wells 
is considered better and was formerly 
preferred, but it has been disused for 
some years, as it was thought to occa- 
sion guinea-worm, a complaint formerly 
common and now said not to be so. A 
few hedges of Euphorbium, or ever- 
green, partially enclose some garden 
ground a little to the right and left of 
e town, which also contain some fine 
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trees—mango, tamarind, jujube, mimosa, 
and India fig—that give a somewhat 
picturesque appearance throughout the 
ear to those spots. The rest of the 
lands are wholly without -enclosures, 
so that after the crops have been reaped 
—that is, from February till the end of 
June—the whole has a most dreary 
aspect, and presents nothing to the 
imagination but barrenness and neglect. 
The prospect, however, is different 
during the other months. In the be- 


ginning of July the young corn, that 


been sown by the drill, appears in | 


rows on the level and nicel: 
fields. The brown waste suddenly eta 
4 tinge of green, and the successive hot 
and cold weather crops, and the neces- 
sary operations of husbandry, give an 
appearance of cheerfulness and industry, 
until the approach of the hot season in 
March, that is highly Jntereeting 

The description given of the vil- 
lage economy by Mr. Coats, may be 
compared with that in the Oriental 
Christian Spectator, for June, 1845, p. 
1838, and may be condensed as follows : 
The head man of the village is the 
patil, who has charge of the revenue 
and police duties. Sometimes two per- 
sons share the pafé?s office, in which 
ease one takes care of the police, 
while the other is called away by revenue 
matters. The police pdtil or karbhdri, 
receives a warrant from the magistrate 
of the zil’a, empowering him to super- 
intend the village watchmen, to prevent 
and trace robberies, to punish slight 
misdemeanors by a few hours’ detention 
in the village chawadf, and to forward 
weightier cases to the district police 
officer. The revenue pdfi? has no war- 
rant, nor are his duties spositied, though 
they are well defined oT immemorial 
custom. He has to aid in bringing 
waste land under cultivation, in esti- 
mating the value of crops when re- 
missions of rent are applied for, and in 
collecting and forwarding revenue to 
the mdmiatddr, or district revenue offi- 
cer. For the discharge of the above 
duties, a percentage on the vill 
revenue is allowed, and a piece of lan 
rent free, as also fees in grain and 
straw, called ghugri, from evory ghat- 
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uli field, or field to the cultivation of 
which no villager has an exclusive right. 
Under native rule the pdtils had fees 
called 4dbi and watwal, the first being 
betel, tobacco, vegetables, etc., for their 
personal requirements, furnished by the 
vendors in the village; the second, 
money payments from merchants who 
put up in the village. These have been 
Bholizhed by tho English Government ; 
but the pdfé still enjoys certain hono- 
rary distinctions. hen the yearly 
settlement of revenue takes place, on 
resenting a rupiyah, he receives a tur- 
Ban and betel from the settlement offi- 
cer. Every married couple present him 
with betel and invite him to dinner, At 
the Aoli he sets fire to the holt ; he leads 
the procession at the festival of Siral 
Shet, and his bullocks lead the cattle at 
the feast of Pol on the new moon of 
Shravan or Bh&drpad, when all the 
cattle are exempted from labor, deco- 
rated, and worshipped. These distinc- 
tions are called manpan, and are most 
highly valued. Next to the patil, who 
can seldom read or write, is the Aul- 
karni, or “ accountant,” who assists the 
patil in all his duties, writes the police 
and revenue reports, and keeps a day- 
book and ledger of all monies received 
on account of rent. He is paid in 
the same way as the pdfil, but his 
emoluments are of course less. The 
kulkarnis are brahmans, and though 
nominally inferior to the pdfils, arro- 
pate to themselves more importance, as 
ing of a superior caste to the latter, 
who are Mar&thas and Shudras. The 
chauguid is the next village officer, and 
may be regarded as the pdfil’s deputy. 
He carries the records, and sees that the 
pdtils directions are carried out. He 
has a small payment from Government, 
and ghugri, in fees, from the cultivators, 
The dalutaddrs come next, and are gene- 
rally 12, divided into 3 of or “ classes.” 
They are remunerated by baluteri, i.e., 
ashare of the gross produce of the village 
fields. In the Ist class are the suédr or 
“ carpenter,” the Johar or “ blacksmith,” 
the ésdmhdr or “cobbler,” and the mahdr 
or “‘ messenger.” Iu the 2nd class are 
the mdrig or “ scavenger,” the part or 
“washerman,” the ndhdtoé or “ barber,” 
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and the humbhdr or “potter.” To the 
8rd class belong the gurav or “ verger,” 
the sondr or “goldsmith,” the muldnd 
or “schoolmaster,” and the grdmjosi or 
‘village astrologer.” The mahdr is the 
bearer of all reports from the pdfil to 
the district officer, and of all revenue 
collections, when the pdfi? proceeds with 
them to the district treasury. He as- 
sembles the cultivators when required 
for payment of revenue, or to hear a go- 
vernment notice. He attends travellers, 
guides them to the next village, and 
carries any loads for a small sum. He 
removes dead cattle from the stalls of 
the cultivators, and gives their skins to 
the owners if they be mirdsddre or 
“ hereditary proprietors.” Otherwise, 
he keeps the skins himself; but in all 
cases appropriates the flesh. He sweeps 
the space in front of the village ehdwadi 
every morning, and that in front of the 
district Kacheri, if there be one. In 
fact, he performs all the works which 
would prevent the cultivators from 
attending to their fields. Low cunning 
and foul wit are the characteristics of 
the mahdr. He practises his cunning 
on ereany traveller, but attempts to be 
witty only among his companions, He 
prides himself on his honesty; and 
though he has ample opportunities of 
absconding with money, when conveying 
the revenue collections to the district 
kacheri, no attempt to rob, much less an 
actual theft by a mahdr, has ever been 
discovered. He is eager for knowledge, 
and is much respected by his own caste, 
if he acquire it, He is passionatel 

fond of dress, and tries much to lool 

respectable, but is sure to be detected by 
his speech, if not by his appearance. 
He is not generally anxious to conceal 
his descent, however, except when absent 
from his own village. The mahdr 
women are more ignorant and degraded 
than other females, and polygamy is 
indulged in by the males to an extent 
that would hardly be tolerated among 
other castes. The huts of the mahars 
are always without the village walls, 
and aro disgustingly filthy and wretched, 
They may be known by the bones of 
animals strewn around them, and the 
numbers of children who swarm out on 
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the heaps of filth to stare at a . 
The mahdrs use a peculiar salutation, 
which is johdr, lit., “O warrior!” The 
principal duty of the mdrg is to make 
ropes for the cultivators, who cannot 
touch the raw hide of which they are 
sometimes made. Besides his daluter, the 
madrig has the sweepings of the khalei or 
“threshing floor.” This is a very de- 
led caste, and one not suffered to 
live within the village walls. Even the 
mahér is above coming in contact with 
a mdrig, and to call a person “‘a gon of 
a mdrg,” is the grossest abuse. The 
salutation used by the matig is hayat or 
“life,” i.e, Live long!” The ay 
of the gurav is to sweep the temples an 
wash and anoint the idols daily. For 
this, besides his baluter, he appropriates 
all the offerings made to the idols. If 
the village be large, he usually attaches 
himself to the most popular idol, leaving 
the care of the rest to volunteers, who 
are never wanting in this service, The 
astrologer prepares the HindG almanac, 
and gives notice of fasts, festivals, 
eclipses, &c., as also of the muhirtta, or 
“auspicious moment” for ploughing, 
sowing, marrying, &c. He officiates as 
priest at marriages and all religious 
ceremonies. Besides his baluten, he geta 
a fee for every specific service. Inthe 
month Shravan he makes a rich har- 
vest, for then all persons perform the 
ceremony of tirth every Monday before 
breaking their fast. This. ceremony 
consists in drinking a little of the water 
in which the great toe of the astrologer 
has been dipped, which is thought to 
purify from sin, and a pated is the least 
that can be offered os a fee. The 
muldrid is the only Mubammadan village 
officer. He is the butcher, and no ani- 
mal is eaten by the villagers unless 
slaughtered by him. Besides his baluten 
he gets a portion of each animal slaugh- 
tered. He keops the village magjtd or 
“mosque” clean, and makes the tabit 
for the procession at the Muharram. 
The next class of village officers are the 
alutaddre, a term alliteratively formed 
from balutadér. These are the rdmosi 
or “watchman,” the weskar or “ gate~ 
keeper,” the Aolf or “ waterman,” the 
korbw or Muhammadan) ‘ messenger,’* 
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and the ndikwadi or Hinds “ messenger,” 
the tdmboli or ‘‘betel-man,” the mdli 
mhetri or “head gardener,” the math- 
pati or “host of the jarigams,” the thdakar 
or “bard,” and the holdr or “musician.” 
The caste of the rdmosts has been already 
noticed (p. 300). As a professional 
thief the rdmosi is much despised, and is 
not suffered to live within the walls. 
He is responsible for all thefts com- 
mitted at night, and must either make 
good the loss or trace the thief. He 
receives from Government a money pay~ 
ment, or land rent free, or both. Be- 
sides his baluter he hasa portion of grain 
from every grain-pit that is opened. 
From the shopkeepers he gets tobacco 
and betel, and wafwal from merchants 
who halt at the vill He is also 
always invited to @ his food at 
marriages, and is sometimes presented 
with a turban, The weskar is by caste a 
mahdr.” He conveys the orders of the 
patil to the mahdrs, and is constantly 
seen at the gate of the village or of the 
chawadi with a long stick in his hand, 
and with a coarse blanket, his sole gar- 
ment, wrapped around him. The ‘oii, 
or “‘waterman,” brings water when the 
well or stream is at a distance from the 
village, and supplies travellers with 
water. He keeps the ch&wadi clean, 
and lights the lamp in it every evening. 
The korbu and ndikwddi attend on the 
pdt and his assistants, and carry all 
messages, which cannot be conveyed by 
mahdrs. The tamboli supplies the cul- 
tivators with betel in the fields during 
threshing time ; for which he gets grain 
and straw, according to mutual agree- 
ment. The mali mhetri supplies the 
villagers with vegetables during the 
nine days fast before the Dasahr4, and 
gets food in return. He also supplies 
travellers with vegetables on their payin 

for the same. e mathpati, lit. “lor 

of the hermitage,” entertains all Jan- 
gams, who visit the village, in his math, 
or “hut.” In consideration of this, 
he is allowed to go about begging with 
a yellow bag under his arm, receiving 
alms, in the shape of grain from every 
housewife. The Jahgams adore Shiva, 
worship thelingam, and abhor brahmans, 
The fhdkar is a go-between for families 
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desirous of inter-marriage. Durin 
marriages he repeats etry, into whic 
the names of the bride and bridegroom 
are introduced. The holdr is of the 
lowest caste of all. He is cobbler to the 
mahdrs, and performs on some instru- 
ment at marriages, and at the threshing 
floor during threshing time. His salu- 
tation is pharmdn, “command me.” The 
balutaddrs and alutaddrs are required to 
amuse the people at the Holf, by getting 
up what is called the Rddhd.” The 
best looking of them is richly dressed 
as a woman, and dances and sings to 
another, who represents her lover. This 
is a representation of the loves of 
Krishnah and his favorite mistress Ra. 
dh&. They also assist at surveys. The 
goldsmith carries the inkstand, the cobbler 
provides a pot of chunam, and plasters 
the boun marks, the mahdrs drag 
the chain, the mdrigs dig holes where 
the boundary stones are to be placed, 
and the rest place signals to guide the 
surveyor. Such is the village system in 
its integrity, but it is fast crumbling to 
pieces, and interlopers are being ad- 
mitted on reduced payments to do the 
work of the old officers. 

The kumbis or peasants are a frugal 
and patient race, just in their dealings 
with one another, but not scrupulous 
about over-reaching government or 
strangers. They are disposed to be 
hospitable, but extreme poverty pre- 
vents them being so. No one, however, 
would be in want of a meal among 
them, and they are kind and polite to 
strangers whose manners are not offen- 
sive. Only the children of the br&h- 
mans and richer kumbés attend school, 
so that the majority cannot read or 
write; but they are minutely informed 
of everything that relates to their own 
calling, and many of them have a fair 
knowledge of the history of their own 
country. They are low in stature, lean 
and small, the average height being 
5 ft. 4in., and weight 7 stone 102 Ibs. 
Their features are often harsh, and the 
expression is rather sedate and good- 
humored than sharp, and is quite devoid 
of any trace of ferocity, In a list of 
the oldest men and women, 6 men are 
stated to be upwards of 90 and one 96, 
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and 7 females above this age, one being 
99. Their ordinary food is grain, pulse, 
greens, pods, roots and fruits, hot spices, 
oil, milk, curds, and clarified butter ; but 
they are fond of the flesh of wild hogs 
and of sheep. They are not prohibited 
from drinking spirits, but it is thought 
disreputable, and when they indulge 
they do it by stealth. The value of a 
householder’s whole furniture is about 
£2; of his wardrobe, about £1. 188. 
In general they make a wretched ap- 
earance, wearing a scanty rag or pair of 
rawers, and another rag tied round the 
head. For their numerous superstitions 
and ordinary mode of life the Paper 
above referred to must be consulted. 

The Bhim4, near Korigé’on, is ford- 
able in the dry weather, and crossed by 
a flying bridge in the rains. 

6) Koriga’or.—This is but a small 
village, and would be undeserving of 
notice, but for the famous battle fought 
at it. It is situated on the N. side of 
the Bhim&. On the S. side, before 
reaching the river, on the right of the 
road, is an obelisk, which marks the 
spot where the officers who fell in the 
action were buried, It is of black 
basalt, finely polished, and about 26 ft. 
high, and stands in the midst of culti- 
vated fields. There are inscriptions on 
it in Mar&thfand English. It was here 
that the Peshw4’s army encamped, and 
they crossed the river to attack Capt. 
Staunton’s battalion. The cemetery is 
planted with cypresses and enclosed. 

The following is the description of 
this famous battle given by Grant Duff, 
vol iii, p. 432 :—“ But when the 
Peshw& commenced his flight to the 
southward, Colonel Burr, hearing that 
he meditated an attack on Punah, sent 
off an express for the 2nd battalion of 
the lst regiment to reinforce himself. 
The battalion, on the receipt of this ap- 
plication, commenced its march from 
Serar on the last day of the year, at 8 
o’clock in the evening. It consisted of 
little more than 600 rank and file, and 
was supported by two 6-pounders, well 
manned by 24 Europeans of the Madras 
Artillery, under a sergeant and a licu- 
tenant. It was also accompanied by 
300 of the newly raised irregular horse, 
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and the whole were under the omnant 
of Captain Francis Staunton. Having 
marched all night, by 10 o’clock on the 
morning of New Year's Day, 1818, 
Capt. Staunton reached the high ground 
above the village of Korigé’on on the 
Bhim&, where he beheld the whole of 
the Marftha horse, consisting of about 
25,000, on the opposite bank of the 
river. He continued his march towards 
the bank, and the Peshw&’s srcops be- 
lieved that he intended to ford, but as 
soon as he had gained the neighborhood 
of the village, he immediately took post 
init. Korig&o’n is a moderately sized 
village, Lmnmediobely overhanging the 
steep bank of the Bhim&, but, owing to 
the immense beds of the Indian rivers, 
which are never filled, except during 
the rains, the channel occupied but a 
small part of the space between the 
banks, so that the village was 50 or 60 
yards from the water. There is a mud 
wall which, at one time, probably sur- 
rounded the village, but is now full of 
large breaches on the side next the 
river, and on the E. it is completely 
open. Most of the Peshw&’s infantry, 
in number about 6,000, had gone on in 
advance to the Bhor Ghat, E. of Panah ; 
but on first descrying the battalion, 
immediate orders were sent to recall 
them. As soon as they arrived, 3 bodies 
of 600 choice men each, Arabs, Gosffis, 
and regular infantry mixed together, ad- 
vanced on 3 different points, under 
cover of the bank of the river, supported 
by two guns, to storm the village. A 
continued shower of rockets was at the 
same time poured into it, and many of 
the houses were set on fire. Captain 
Staunton had selected a commanding 
position for the guns; but, unfortu- 
nately, the interior of the village was 
not sufficiently reconnoitred, as there 
was a strong square inclosure command- 
ing most of the streets, of which the 
enemy obtained possession, and whence 
they could not be dislodged. The 
village was immediately surrounded 
by horse and foot, and the storming 
party was supported by fresh troops. 
All access to the river was speedily cut 
off, Captain Staunton was destitute 
of provisions, and this. detachment 
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already fatigued from want of rest and 
along night march, now, under a burn- 
ing sun, without food or water, began a 
struggle as trying os ever was main- 
tained by the British in India. Every 
foot of ground was disputed, several 
streets were taken and re-taken, but 
more than half the European officers 
being wounded, the Arabs made them- 
selves masters of a small temple towards 
the E. side of the village, generally used 
as achawadi, where three of the officers 
were lying wounded. Assistant-sur- 
geon Wingate, one of their number, 
got up and went out, but was immedi- 
ately stabbed by the Arabs, and his 
body cruelly mangled. Lieutenant 
Swanston, who had two severe wounds, 
had the presence of mind to advise his 
remaining companion to suffer the 
Arabs to rifle them unresistingly, which 
they did, but committed no further 
violence ; and, in the meantime, a 
pasty of the battalion under Lieut. 
ones and Assistant-surgeon Wyllie, 
arrived to their rescue, re-took the 
chawadi, avenged the death of Mr. 
Wingate, and carried their companions 
toa greater place of safety, The suf- 
ferings of the wounded became extreme 
from thirst; and the men who con- 
tinued the conflict were fainting or 
nearly frantic, from the dreadful priva- 
tion of water. Some of the artillery- 
men, all of whom bore a very conspicu- 
ous Pett in this glorious defence, pro- 
posed to Captain Staunton that they 
should surrender if terms could be ob- 
tained. His determined refusal did not 
satisfy them; but Lieut. Chisholm, their 
officer, being killed,the enemy,encouraged 
by this circumstance, rushed upon one 
of the guns and took it. Thomas Pat- 
tinson, adjutant of the battalion, lying 
mortally wounded, being shot through 
the body, no sooner heard that the 
was taken, than, getting up, he called 
to the grenadiers, ‘once more to follow 
him,’ and, seizing a musket by the 
muzzle,* rushed into the middle of the 
Arabs, striking them down right and 
* Liout, Pattinson was a yery powerful 
man and of gigantic stature, being é ft. 7 in. 
high. His heroism ut this battle was the sal- 


vation of the regiment. He did not expire 
until the corps reached Sertr, but died in 
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left, until a second ball through his 
body completely disabled him, Lieut. 
Pattinson Thad been nobly seconded ; the 
sipfhfs, thus led, were irresistible; the 
in was retaken, and the dead Arabs, 
iterally lying above each other, provei 
how desperately it had been defended. 
The body of Lieut. Chisholm was found 
yy his gun, with the head cut off; 
apt. Staunton judiciously took advan- 

tage of the circumstance, by pointing 
it out to the men, and telling them 
‘such was the way all would be served 
who fell, dead or alive, into the 
hands of the Mar&thas,’ on which they 
declared, ‘they would die to a man,’ 
and the conflict was resumed ou all 
apt. 


with the most determined valor. 
Staunton, Lieut. Jones, and Assist,- 
surg. Wyllie were the only officers who 
remained fit for duty, and manfully per- 
severed in the defence. Their situation 
towards evening was veryhopeless; Capt. 
Staunton had apprized Col. Burr of the 
difficulties he labored under, and an un- 
availing attempt from Piinah had been 
made for his relief. As the night fell, 
however, the vigor of the attack re- 
laxed, and the men were able to procure 
a supply of water. By nine o'clock at 
night the firing ceased, and the village 
was evacuated 7, the Peshwé&’s troops. 
Next morning the Mar&tha army was 
still hovering round the village, and 
Captain Staunton opened his guns upon 
them as soon es he could see. They 
appeared to draw off in the direction of 
Pinah ; they had heard of General 
Smith’s approach, who was hastening 
forward with a very small force, in 
hopes the Peshw& might be encouraged 
to make a stand. Captain Staunton 
not knowing of General Smith’s ad- 
vance, and having reason to believe the 
enemy was in wait for him on the route 
to Panah, gave out that it was his in- 
tention to proceed thither. As soon as 
it was dark, however, taking as man 
of the wounded with him as he coul 
carry, he moved out of the village, at 
first in the direction of Piinah; then 
changing his route, he retreated to 


great distress of mind, laboring under the 
oad So preaacer ‘that the regiment had been 
ated. 
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Serr, where he arrived next morning, 
with the loss of 175 men in killed and 
wounded, of whom 20 were of the 
swall detachment of artillery. Besides 
these, about one-third of the auxiliary 
horse were killed, wounded, and missing. 
The Mar&thas lost 500 or 600 men, and 
had the generosity on all occasions to 
do justice to the heroic defenders of 
Korig#’on. During the conflict the 
Peshw4 sat on a rising ground on the 
opposite side of the river, about two 
miles distant. Gokla, Apa Des&i, and 
Trimbakjf directed the attacks, and at 
one time Trimbakji entered the 
village. Bajf Réo frequently ex- 
pressed his impatience, and asked his 
commanders ‘where were now their 
Doasts of defeating the English when 
they could not overcome one bat- 
talion?’ The Raja of Satara was with 
the Peshw&, and having put up an 
4ftabgir or screen from the sun, the 
latter begged he would put it down, 
‘otherwise the English would send a 
cannon ball through it.’” Of the eight 
English officers present, Lieut. and ‘Adit 
Pattinson died of his wounds, Lieuts. 
Conellan and Swanston were wounded, 
and Lieut. Chisholm and Assist.-surgeon 
Wingate were killed, Capt. Staunton, 
Lieut. Jones, and Assist.-surgeon Wyllie 
escaped unhurt. 

(c) Serir.—This is the name of the 
cantonment alone. The town is called 
by the natives Ghod nadi, from the 
river Ghod, on the r.5. of which it is 
situated. Here are still the head- 
quarters of the Panah auxiliary horse, 
a most distinguished corps of irregulars, 
who in Sindh, Kabul, and the Panjab 
have done noble service. But formerly 
there was a large force here until the 
war with the Peshw& broke out in 
1817, when the regiments were moved 
to Panah, which thenceforth became the 
principal station. It is remarkable that 
an English officer, Colonel Wallace, 
who took Chandwad and J&lnah in 
1804, is worshipped at this place. His 
tomb has become a temple Tor burning 
incense, presenting offerings and making 
vows ant prayer. The Rev. R. Nes- 
bit was told in December, 1840, by an 
intelligent native, a pflk(-bearer by 
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rofession, that “he had prayed to 
jolonel Wallace, and that his request 
had been heard and granted.” 

(@) Ahmadnagar.—Passing through 
Sapa, one of the earliest acquisitions of 
M&lojf Bhonslé, Sivaji’s grandfather, 
the traveller arrives at Ahmadnagar, or, 
as it is simply styled by Europeans, 
Nagar: Coming from Panah, the fort 
is on the left on the N.W. The road 
paset along the town to it. The fort 

as a ditch 20ft. deep and 40ft. broad, 
with draw-bridges. ‘is ditch is now 
dry ; but formerly it was a great source 
of mnalesia In cod, rhea Abmadna- 
gar first came into the lish 
sion, when given up to them By the 
treet of Pénah in 1817, it was so un- 
healthy as not to be habitable by Euro- 
peans, This malaria, however, was 
effectually removed, by draining, before 
1829, when Sir J. Malcolm, then 
Governor, removed thither the head 
quarter of the artillery from Bombay. 

‘his was done expressly on account of 
the health of the troops. The fort is 
surrounded by a stone wall 30ft. high, 
at one part of which is a slab with the 
names of Captains Mackenzie and Hum- 
berstone, and another officer, who were 
killed at the storming of the place in 
1803. The ditch was excavated out of 
the rock, and the walls were built from 
it. In the fort is the arsenal of the 
artillery. The cantonment, which is a 
remarkably fine one, is on the right of 
the road coming from Pénah. The 
principal sights to be seen at this sta- 
tion are the Fariha Bagh, about 1 m. 
W. of the cantonments. Here is an 
old Muhammadan palace in the centre 
of an artificial tank, which has copings 
of stone, The access is by a stone 
causemey. This building has gone to 
ruin, Some years ago there were silk- 
worms in it; now it is in the pos- 
session of Mr, Dickinson, a sugar grower. 
About 8 m. to the 8. of Ahmadnagar, 
is the tomb of Sal&bat Khan, a vi 
conspicuous object. It is a large dom 
structure of stone, whitewashed. Its 
shape is octagonal, and it has arches in 
the faces. It is about 80ft. high, and 
stands on a hill about 400ft. above the 
plain, From the top there is a magni- 
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ficent view. About 12 m. N, of Ni 

is a most picturesque ravine, in which 
are several old tombs. This place is 
much resorted to for pic-nic parties. 
Nagar is a renowned station for hog 
hunting. The best riders in the Bom- 
bay Presidency have all gone through 
an apprenticeship at Nagar; and game 
is abundant in the vicinity. 
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From P6nan to Junnan (Juniz on 
JoonzeR) By CHAKAN AND NAni- 
YANGA’ON. 

56 Mu. 6 P. 
Murrary Avtuorrry.— Officer Com- 
manding at Pinah—Pinah. 
Crvit Avraority.—Collector at Pi- 
nah—Pinah. 
PLACES. STAGES, 

MF OM. F. 

From Panah cantonment 
Church to the Welles- 
ley Bridge at the San- 


wo 
Cy 
i 


hirki 
to Dapari Bridge N. 
end......... 
BHOJAPUR .. 
Msi .......... 
x Indra want r. 230 yds. 


4 
o 
a 

is 


6. at CHAKAN...... 
x Bam r. 40 yds. wide 


_ 
= 
° 


4 


Chandoli ....... 
x Bhima r. to Khair 
Ascend a Khi 
Top of Khind 
a) PENTH . 


12 6} 
anchar .. 


Do AN CRORE OHS POM 
oo WS NE ROROCMOUAG CLO 


141 


eH 


AIWi seeeseesesees erect 
(4) JUNNAR FORT, W. 
of town (Hence vi 
Harichatdragarh) 


64 87 
56 5 

The fort of Chakan has been already 
described (p. 331). In the rains a fly- 
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ing bridge affords the means of passing 
the Indrawani river. The Bam an 
Bhimé are crossed in small boats at that 
season. Khair is a town of 1,000 houses 
with a good bizar. 

(a) Perith.—This place is remarkable 
for a temple to Dharmardja or Yud- 
highthira, the elder of the 5 Paidava 
princes and the leader in the great war 

inst the Kurus in the beginning 
of the iron age, celebrated in the San- 
skyit cpic poom, called the Mahibhé- 
ratah. The other brothers were Bhima, 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sakula. These 
heroes are said to have dwelt a long 
time at Wai during their exile from 
Delhi, and in many other parts of the 
Dakhan the scenes of their exploits are 
shown. Dharmardja is, however, also 
a name of Yama, the regent of Hades; 
and it is possible that this temple may 
be sacred to the latter personage, and 
not to the Pandu nero information 
regarding this place is a desideratum. 

(6) Junnar (Jooncer). — The road 
after leaving Penth passes through a 
very undulating country. The Ghur 
and Min& are crossed by boats durin; 
the rains, Junnar is a large walle 
town and fort on the Kukri river. A 
grant of money was made by the Govern- 
ment in 1841, by which many improve- 
ments were carried out in the town, 
which is now in a flourishing condition. 
Here commence the Abmadnagar hills, 
which run to Bhir in the Nizim’s do- 
minions, in lat. 19° and long. 76° 55’. 
The fort, which is often noticed in 
Mar&the annals, was built by Maliku’t- 
tujjar* in 1436. In May, 1657, Si- 
vaji surprised and plundered tho town, 
carrying off £106,000 in specie, besides 
other valuable spoil. About 1} m. to 
the S.W. is the hill-fort of Sewnir, 
which was granted in 1599 to Sivaji’s 
grandfather, Maloji Bhonslé, It was 
afterwards eaptared by the Mughuls, 
and in March, 1670, Sivaji’s troops 
were repulsed from before the place. 

Harichaidragarh.—A visit to Hari- 
charidragarh will alone amply repay the 
traveller for taking this route. This 
remarkable hill-fort is situated in tho 
Ghats to the W. of Junnar, and at 

* Grant Duff, vol. t. p. 61. te 
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about 8 m. distance. It presents the 
most stupendous precipice and most 
sublime scenery in the whole of 
the W. Gh&ts. According to Col. Sykes, 
the fcarp is 3,000ft. in perpendicular 
height; but a high authority makes the 
fort 4,000 ft above the Konkan, which is 
seen stretched out at its foot like a map, 
with the sea glittering in the distance. 
The ascent is extremely steep. At 
every turn, the most striking views are 
seen, and as the climber approaches the 
summit, tremendous blasts of wind are 
often experienced, which seem as if they 
would sweep every moveable thing into 
the abyss. The edge of the precipice is 
rather shelving, and it requires strong 
nerves to stand upon its tremendous 
brink. At times immense volumes of 
cloud and mist roll up from below, and 
there is no little danger at such moments 
of taking a false step. But, to fearless 
climbers, the scenery will be an ample 
reward. At one time Government had 
it under consideration to make this 
place a sanitarium from Bombay ; but 
the difficulty of access rendered the 
scheme abortive. The climate is, how- 
ever, delightfully cool and refreshing. 
With regard to the height of the preci- 
pice, it may be noticed that a stone 
takes 11 seconds, when pitched over, be- 
fore it strikes for the first time. A 
notice of some caves and temples near 
Harischandra will be found in the Jour. 
of the Bomb. As. Soc. for Jan. 1850, p. 65. 

The Caves of Junnar.— These ex- 
cavations may next be visited. Dr. 
Bird’s notice of them is as follows * :— 
“The caves of Junnar, as described by 
Professor Orlobar, are situated in two 
hills, one of which is on the S., and the 
other on the N. or N.W. of the town, 
and distant about 1} miles. The 8. 
hill abounds with excavations, most of 
which are mere cells, with a bench at 
the end, but to each set there is one 
principal temple. The westermost 
temple of the S, group presents a 
highly wrought but apparently un- 
finished front. The circle within the 
inverted strip, which is generally open, 
is closed up by an expanded lotus; in the 
central petal of which a human figure 

* Caves of W. India, p. 11. 


is represented, accompanied by a closed 
lotus flower growing at his side, in- 
tended probably to represent one of the 
Buddha avatars, as the next petal is 
represented with an elephant standi 
on the same, The roof of this cave is 
supported by octagonal pillars; and at 
she. sarthee Spee there ial a plain 
el . Two principal temples occu 
the eentre of the extavations found tf 
the 8. aa N. niles The x temple is 
vel fect, and deserving of partic 
attention, Its front is or closed circle, 
supported on two pillars and two pilas- 
ters, whose capitals are surmounted by 
pairs of lions and elephants. From a 
small portico we into the body of 
the temple, which consists of a nave 
and a sett eoeompaesing aisle. The 
nave is separated from the aisle by pil- 
lars of the same kind as those in the 

rtico, excepting that six of them be- 
ind the dehgop are quite plain. The 
architecture of all is uniform.” The 
same writer furnishes the following 
translations of two inscriptions at these 
caves, The first, No. ix. pl. 1. of his 
work, is— This chaitya for the attend- 
ants on the temple, a pious gift of faith 
from Salisadata of Thakarpar, son of 
Kaliate.” The next is—“‘The prayer 
of Kaliata, son of the Saka chief, the 
re-eminent, golden lord, a pious act of 
faith.” Dr. Bird takes this inscription 
as “undeniable evidence of the exten- 
sion of the Sakya race, over the W. of 
India, soon after the destruction of the 
Greek empire of Bactria.” Such rea- 
soning, however, appears to be weakly 
founded, for Shaka may be applied to 
any sovereign, and is especially applied 
to Shélivahana, who, from universal 
tradition, would appear to have been a 
native of India. 

In the Jour. of the Bomb. As. Soe. 
for Jan. 1850, will be found Dr. Wil- 
son’s remarks on these caves, which 
may be condensed as follows. This 
“most complete series” of Buddhist 
caves are in a hill to the N. of Jun- 
nar. A large iain room at the E. 
end is followed by a series of small 
eaves. The chaitya resembles that at 
Karli. The capitals of the pillars are 
grouped lions, elephants, and rhino- 
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ceroses. Over the entrance is an in- 
scription, ond is an apartment 
60ft. square, with cells on three sides ; 
and still further a series of plain rooms, 
with separate doors and good tanks. 
Beyond this hill to the E. is another, 
with hermit and one arched chait 
‘the front of ¢! fe sn richly carved wh 
figures and a wheel with foliage. 8 
third set of caves is in a hill to the W. 
of the fort. They are much dilapidated, 
and the fronts are destroyed. The tem- 
ple has a dome supported by octagonal 
pillars. On the fort-hill are many 
caves, but difficult of access, Among 
these is a large square room with a 
lofty roof, painted in squares of flowers 
or foliage, the colors still brilliant. A 
fifth set is in a hel to Sie 8 of: the 
town, consisting chiefly of detached 
cells, but with one temple with lofty 
illars in front, and arched within. 
ere is another series of caves at some 
distance in the same hill, with a temple 
a) tly unfinished. In the hill of 
ewnir are many large tanks of fine 
water carried under ground and pil- 
lared, which Dr. Gibson considered 
coeval with the temples below. Fur- 
ther information on these caves and 
also on those in the Nan& Ghat, first 
made known by Col. Sykes, will be 
found in a paper by that writer in the 
Jour, of the Boy. As. Soc. vol. iv., pp. 
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- Mmrrany Avtuoniry.—To top of 

Tal Gh&t: Officer Commanding at 

Piinah—Pinah. Thence to Chandir: 

Officer Commanding at Ahmadn: — 

Alhmadnagar, Thence to Sindwa: 

Officer Commanding at Dhulei— Dhu- 

Yorn. Thence to Mahu: Officer Com- 

manding at Mahu—Mahu. 

Crviz Avrnortry.—To top of Tal 
Gh4t: Collector at Thanah—Thdnah. 
Thence to Chandar: Sub-Collector of 
Néshik—Wdshik. Thence to Sindwa: 
Collector at Dhulei—Dhules. Thence 
to Mahu: Resident at Indir—Jndir. 
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| Ascend Umbramali Khind 


PLAGES. 


Bombay _ Cathedral to 
Sion Vellard 
KURLA 


THANAH 8. t.0. 
Koler (Colsette) dar 
x creek 292 yds. wide, to 
KOLER 6. ....... eons 
BHIWADI (Bhewndy) 4 
Pass 5 villages and x 
creek to Parg&, 5. (bad 
water) 


5 fur. long......... Peres 
ass Khirpoli, Aur&, Bir- 
wadi to KARDI, b.... 
x littler, Tallika, 16 yds 
Wide ...sccssoeees 
(steep and bad for 2 fur.) 0 4 
Pass 6 8 i to 


Tal GhOt oo... 8 5f 11 1E 
Ascend Tal Gh&t to to; 50 
EGATPURA, 6. . 3 33 8 3h 
WARIWADA ., 14 44 14 44 
(a) NASHIK, b. po... 141 141 
x eon era to Ath- 

4’on or aon .. 6 1} 
WAZAR ae 5 6% 12 0 

71 71 
10 5% 10 53 


(4) CHANDUR or 
CHANDWAD, 3. 
ence visit the Fort and 
c)CavesofAnkai-Tankai)9 44 9 43 


Ascend Chindwad Ghat 
to N. side 
x Saudana 
DANA, 3. 
x 2m. and ; 
(4)MALEGANW,).p.0110 110 
x 2. to Sangamsir...... 1 4 
x Musam r. to Darra- 
gion .. . 
Ascend Ghat 
CHIKALWAL,)}. 


56 
84 


142 
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Joregé and branch rd. to 
Asirgarh 
x Bori r. 
ARVY ... < 
x large n. twice and other 
n. to Bokr& Bhao...... 
Ascend Lallin Ghat to 
(e) DHULEN (Dhoolia) 
x Panjra a. 
Nagio 
Sarwar 
‘f) SONGYR, 
ILDANA, 8. 
x 2n. and Ta 
broad to srk 
x 2n.and Umranar. twice 


to (g) PALASNER, 4. 16 


x mand pass large tank 
Ascend Sindwa Ghat...... 
SINDWA, 6... .... 


x small r. to Jamli Chauki 
x 3 small ». to BALSA- 
MAN uoeeecsssseesseeeeeee 
x 8 n. to Jhilwana, 4. 
(no supplies) ........06+ 
x 2 san Dib r. to 


supplies & water scarce) 
x Bokrar r. to Tikrj...... 
x rand 2 n. to Limrani 
x Sétak n...... <6 
(h) AKBARPU’ is 
x Narmada r. 1000 yds. 
wide to Damang4’on... 
SIRSODA..........see0ee0e 
x 16 n. and Karam r. 
160 yds wide, and pass 
2 Ghats to KILNER’S 
7) GHAT or GHARA 
ence visit Mandu and 
‘aves of Bagh), 
Manpir 
x 132 a 
35 yds. wide, Chambal 
r. 16 yds. wide, and 
Gambhir r. 40 yds, wide 
to(i) MAHU(MHOW) 
Bp 0. a 


PUR, 6. 11 


a 130 
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STAGES. 


12 2 


3 
1 


96 


16 4} 


351 49 
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This road is part of the great trunk 
road from Bombay to Agra, and is con- 
sequently one of the most important in 
India, though not the most interesting 
to the traveller. 

From Bombay to Wasind, 49 m. 4 f. 
(See Route 3, p. 304), and but 4m. 4f. 
short of Shahpar, the tourist may travel 
by the N.E. extension of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway. This dis- 
tance is traversed in 3 hours and 5 
minutes, From Wésind to the Rar- 
totidya (Rotunda) #., at the foot of the 
Tal Gh&t, a distance of 25 miles, the 
works have been contracted for, and are 
being carried on by Jamshidji Darabji, 
an enterprising P&rsf, who has al ly 
executed “to the entire satisfaction of 
his employers” several important works 
for this Company and for the Govern- 
ment. The next section, from the foot 
of the Tal Ghat to Egatpara, a distance 
of 94 miles, comprises the difficult ascent 
of the Gh&t with several important tun- 
nels. It will probably take four years 
more to complete this part of the line. 
From Egatpara the line of the railway 
diverges from the Route here laid down, 
in an E. direction to Manm4r, in N. lat. 
20° 20’, and thence along the Gina 
river to the Tapti, which it crosses be- 
tween Saud& and Edalabéd and then 
poe into the Nizim’s territories and 

tween Burhénpar and Asirgarh. 

Brom Kardi fo Néstik the road is in 
general very jungly, and in some places 
the ndlds "Uder 4 rious impediment ; 
but all this will speedily be rectified as 
the railway works progress. 

(a) Nashik (Nassuck).—This town, 
one of the most sacred to Hinds in 
the W. Presidency, is said to derive its 
name from the Skr. ndsikd, “a nose,’ 
as, according to the legend, Lakshman, 
the elder brother of Rama, here cut off 
the nose of the giantess Sarpnakha, the 
sister of Ravan. By some, the giantess 
Hidimbea is said to have been slain here 
by Bhim, the second of the Péidu 
brothers. But the real cause of the 
sanctity of Nashik, in the eyes of the 
Hindas, is its situation on the God4- 
vari and very near the source of the 
river, which is called Gang& by the 
natives. To this it owes its numerous 
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wealthy temples, and the many families 
of bréhmans, who aid in mal up its 
population of 25,000. At certain sea- 
sons there is a great concourse of pil- 
grims at this place, so many, indeed, as 
to outnumber the residents. The pil- 
grims proceed to Trimbak, which is 
about 18 miles off, and to which a road 
has been lately cleared. At Trimbak 
the God&vari is supposed to rise. It 
must here be admitted that a good 
description of Nashik is a desideratum, 
which it would be well if some traveller 
would supply. 

The traveller's bangla is half a mile 
S.W. of the town, and close to the 
European burying-ground, which is 
picturesquely situated on an undulating 
slope, with gardens around it. 

The Temples—The first thing to be 
done is to visit the temples, in order to 
reach which it is necessary to pass 
through the centre of the town by the 
high road, which leads straight through 
it. There are some handsome houses 
of brahmans with two or three stories, 
These mansions are called wddds, and 
in one of them the collector used to re- 
side. The road slopes down to the 
Godavari, and the temples are built 
along both banks of the river, and in 
the river, on rocks. They are of black 
basalt, and are all dedicated to Shiva. 
Nevertheless, the Godavari itsclf is 
especially sacred as the scene of Rama’s 
first exploits in his expedition against 
Ravana.* Here is shown Rama’s bath, 
and the ashes of devotees are brought 
from great distances to be scattered on 
the holy waters. The river, indeed, is 
said to have been the limit between the 
empires of Rama, King of Ayodhya or 
Oudh, and of Ravana, King of Lanka 
or Ceylon, Hanuman, the monkey who 
performed such prodigics for Rama, 
was born in this locality; and here 
Rama first beheld the beautiful ante- 
lope, to gain whose skin for his consort 
Sita, he was, according to some legends, 
first induced to enter R4van’s territories. 
An inquiry into the legends of this 
locality, and a thorough examination of 
the temples, ought to be undertaken, 
for there is no doubt that, absurd as 

* Asiatic Journal, 1827, vol. xxiii. p. 353. 
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the traditions are, they refer to some 
ancient war which actually took place 
between the invading Arian nation and 
the aborigines of S. India, and which 
led to the introduction of the HindG 
religion into the regions 8. of the God- 
vari. 

The Excavations,—But the principal 
objects to be seen at Nashik are the 
cave temples, which are 6m. distant 
from the town. These were first de- 
scribed by Colonel James Delamaine, * 
who is called by Ritter, vol. iv. 1st Div. 
p. 682, their discoverer. He visited 
them in May, 1823. The first thing to 
be remarked regarding them is the 
rudeness of the execution, which is 
thought by Ritter, Bird, and others to 
be an indication of their great antiquity. 
They are situated in a conical hill rather 
more than 100 yds. from its base, and 
face N.E. Ina small recess ¢ near the 
extreme excavations on the right, which 
are intended for tanks, are three figures 
of Buddha, of the same character as 
those in the Viswakarma cave at E'lara. 
The entrance to the next cave is by a 
verandah, raised on six colossi, in relief, 
and each bearing on his shoulder a 
beam. This cave is about 45 ft. square, 
and its flat roof is entirely unsupported. 
Small cells are excavated on both sides 
at the further end, where a dahgop pro- 
jects from the wall. Next to this cave 
is another of similar dimensions and 
form. The next is also similar, but 
has a raised platform at the further end 
in the centre of which is a lingam. 
The next cave in the serics has a 
vaulted roof with pillars on either side, 
the dahgop at the end, and a large 
arched window in the front face. It is 
46 ft. long by 26 ft. broad. The out- 
side is ornamented with small dahgops 
cut in relief. A flat-roofed excavation 
of 60 ft. by 40 ft. follows, with cells to 
the right and left. At the further end 
is a verandah, the pillars of which have 
their capitals ornamented with various 
animals. Beyond this is a recess with 
a colossal figure of Buddh. There are 
also two other figures holding up in 


* Asiatic Journal, N.8., 1830, vol. iil. p, 275- 
t Bird's Caves of W, India, p.1L ~ 
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their right hands the md/d, or necklace, 
and in their left a flower and stem. 
The principal idol is called Dharma 
Ra&j4, a name of Yudhighthir, the eldest 
Pandu, who is much worshipped in these 
parts, and to whom (p. 361) there is a 
temple at Penth between Nashik and 
Pinah. In front of this ra of 
caves is a good platform, at the left end 
of which are stairs or rather notches in 
the rock, which‘ lead to the Swtdr’s or 
Carpenter’s Cave. Here is a recum- 
bent Buddha, near a group of smaller 
figures. Several inscriptions in a large 
character, rudely executed, are on the 
pillars and other parts of the ex- 
cavation. 

The following description is extracted 
from the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society for January, 1860, vol, iii., p. 
66, and is from the pen of the learned 
Dr. John Wilson, President of the above 
Society. It adds to what has been given 
above some particulars of importance : 
—Néshik is an important place in 
the Hinda traditions, particularly those 
connected with the Pro} of Rama, 
and there can be little doubt of its an- 
tiquity, as it is mentioned by the name 
which it now bears in Ptolemy's Goo- 
graphy.* The principal excavations of 
the place are situated on a hill, named 
from them P&éndu Lena, about 6 miles 
to the 8.8.W. of the town, and over- 
hanging the Bombay road. When we 
first had an opportunity of seeing them 
—on the 15th of March, 1831—we wrote 
thus respecting them :—‘ They are de- 
cidedly Buddhist, and are very exten- 
sive. They scarcely fall short in interest, 
taking them as a whole, of those of 
Elephanta and Karli. The view from 
them in the direction of the E. and 
8§.E. extends for many miles, and com- 
mands the range of some very sublime 
mountains of the trap or basaltic forma- 
tion. The fi in the caves are in a 
state of ood reservation. They are 
those of Buddha. The principal ones 
have been newly painted and oiled, pre- 
paratory to an approaching Jatré. There 
is nothing brahmanical about them ; 
but as there are no Buddhists in this 
part of India to come near them, the 


» Ptolemy's Geography, lib. vii. 
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br&hmans, for the sake of their own 
gain, encourage the J&tra.” When we 
next visited them—on the 5th of June, 
1840—we were particularly struck, 
without altering altogether our opinion 
of their Buddhist origin, with the com- 
paratively modern character of their 
architectural forms, which, though of 
inferior execution and less ornate, re- 
semble those which have been called 
the Indrasabh& group at Elora. 
awakened within us a sort of mysterious 
feeling, which we have only got solved 
to a certain extent by the following 
notice of the Indrasabhé group *® in Mr. 
Fergusson’s interesting paper :—‘ The 
sculptures to this group have hitherto 
proved a stumbling-block to antiquaries, 
and no fixed opinion seems to have been 
arrived at regarding them. Buddhist 
Shey cortainly are, not, or at all event of 
so degenerate a type as scarce to deserve 
that name. Nor are they brahmanical ; 
and though they certainly resemble Jaina 
sculpture more than any other, I do 
not think they can be correctly ascribed 
to that sect either, at least as we know 
it. In no place in these caves do the 
24 Tirthakars appear, nor have the 
cross-legged figures the symbols which 
almost invariably accompany these wor- 
thies, and are the only means of dis- 
tinguishing one from another. If, 
however, I am correct in supposing 
Jainism to be a sort of compromise 
between the other two religions, which 
did not acquire its present form and 
consistency till after the downfall of 
the Buddhists, when they were joined 
most of that sect who had not emby 
the dominant religion; these caves are 
doubly interesting as showing -us the 
religion in a state of transition from 
one set of tenets to another.’ Of the 
age of the Jaina faith we here say 
nothing; but that the Nashik caves 
must have originated after some revival 
of Buddhism following the great vic 
of the brahmans over that faith, am 
that they belong to some system of 
transition and compromise, we think 
evident, not only from their architec- 
tural character resembling those at 
E'lara here referred to by Mr. Fer- 
* See p. 98 of this book. 
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gusson, but from one of those inscrip- 
tions forwarded to us by Dr. Gibson in 
1836, and also given, by Dr. Bird, from 
a transcript by Mr. H. W. Reeves, 
C.8. That inscription is in Sanskrit, 
though not of the purest character, and 
though Dr. Stevenson, who has cor- 
rectly given the scope of it to Dr. 
Bird, thinks from his interpretation 
of its general astronomical date, it 
points to a construction about B.0, 453, 
it yet seems evident, from its contents 
as noticed by Dr Bird, that it indicates 
such a state of matters as may be sup- 
posed to have existed when Buddhism 
was becoming somewhat assimilated to 
the rites of the Shaiva Margis.* It 
refers very distinctly to the, brahmans, 
and several of their distant ‘and proxi- 
mate holy places, and to several of 
their customs and legends. The follow- 
ing notes refer to the details of the 
N&shik caves, which have not yet been 
fally enumerated. ‘they commence with 
the N. extremity, or that on the right 
hand as the visitor ascends the hill:— 
1. Unfinished compartment, with a few 
steps, but without figures, Workman- 
ship modern in sppearanes. 2. Cham- 
ber with three 4 ft. figures of Buddha 
seated with attendants, with chawaris 
(fans made of the Tibet cow's tail), and 
giving their blessing. 3. A square hall 
of about 17 by 19 paces, with a dahgo 
of about 13 ft. projecting from the wall 
jopponte the door, and with 18 monks’ 
at the sides. At the corners of the 
dahgop are two figures with chawaris, 
In the front of this excavation are three 
doors and pillars, one of which is broken. 
They are supported by six giants (from 
the breast upwards); and on their 
capitals are the figures of the heads of 
bulls, elephants, lions, owls, goats, and 
ofa man and woman. There are two 
cells in the verandah. 4, A tank (?) 
6. Four cells of monks, with two pillars, 
and two pilasters in front, on the capi- 
tals of which are clephaats, cows, lions, 
and antelopes. 6, Square hall like No, 
3, with 16 cells, and a dahgop project- 
ing from the wall opposite the entrance. 
In the middle of the dahgop there is a 
Buddha wearing a shdid, about 6} ft. 
* Bird's Historical Researches, p. 61. 
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high, and two female attendants like 
dancing girls, frequently carved within 
and without Hinda temples. On the 
capitals of the six pillars at the entrance 
are figures of elephants, lions, bulls, 
and owls’ heads. Above the three doors 
are large inscriptions. There are two 
cells in the v with inscriptions 
above the doors. 7. An apartment 
communicating with that last mentioned, 
with three figures of Buddha, one of 
which is on an elephant, one on a lion 
with twosmall es, and one squatted, 
with lion’s head with curious ears be- 
low. 8. Six cells. 9. A small room, 
with Buddha seated in the centre, and 
with two attendants, one of which is 
destroyed. On the S. side are two small 
squatted Buddha figures, supported by 
two men bearing a lotus. Above there 
is aroom pearly inaccessible, with three 
figures of Buddha, coarsely painted by 
the brahmans. 10. Room of about 14 
aces by 9, with a dahgop near the 
ther end. The roof is carved, as if 
arched. There are 17 pillars, and two 
of them have inscriptions. There isa 
chawart bearer near the door. 11. This 
isa room of about 16 by 9} paces. It 
is reached by an ascent of a few steps, 
leading from No. 10 to the right. It 
has six cells; at the entrance of one 
the brahmans have constructed apocry- 
hal it s of Ganesha and Hanuman. 
‘his cell also contains a seat cut in 
the rock of about eight paces in length, 
It has two pillars, and two pilasters, 
with figures, like some of those alread 
mentioned in the front. 12. Large col- 
legiate hall of 29 by 17 paces, with a 
platform, 4 in. high, for the teacher, 
and a seat for the pupils running along 
the excavation, except in front,” There 
are 21 cells off this room, but without 
couches. One of them has a small in- 
scription. Behind there is a compart- 
ment, having an inscription in front, 
with two elegant pillars, and two pilas- 
ters, with a Buddha seated as if lec- 
turing his disciples, and two chobddrs 
with chawaris, and two pages or dwarfs. 
There are six pillars in the entrance to 
this hall; but some of them are com- 
pletely worn away by the action of 
water. There are two cells in the 
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verandah, and an em) ty chamber above 
to the left. 13. - large unfinished 


semi-circular hall, with numerous figures 
of Buddha, with attendants bearing cha- 
waris. On the sides are cells with 
Buddhas... .. In the front are five 
tanks. For bathing? Is thisa place 
for morning ablutions? These ex- 
cavations may not be all of the same 
age. 2, There is another series of ex- 
cavated temples near Nashik, They 
are on the hill called Ramshej, but ac- 
cording to Dr. Gibson, they are com- 
perstively, of little consequence: 3. 

here are one or two small chambers in 
@ pass on the road leading between 
Nashik and Chandwad.” 

The following is a translation by Dr. 
Stevenson of the only one of the inscrip- 
tions that has as yet been satisfactorily 
made out :— 

“To the Perfect Being. May this 
prove auspicious! By the son of King 

shapfrata, ruler of the Kghatriya 
tribe and protector of men, the Lord 
Dinika, resplendent as the morn, a gift 
of a hundred thousand cows along with 
the river Banas&, and also a gift of 
gold, even by him the constructor of 
this holy place for the gods, and for the 
brahmans to mortify the passions, There 
is not so desirable a place even at Prab- 
hfsa, where hundreds of thousands of 
brahmans go on pilgrimage to repeat 
sacred verses, nor at the pure city of 
Gaya, where brahmans go, nor at the 
steep hill at Dasapura, nor the serpents’ 
field at Govardhana, nor at the city of 
Pratisraya, where there is a Buddhisti- 
cal monastery, nor even at the edifice 
built by Depanakara on the shore of the 
freshwater sea. This is a place which 
confers incomparable benefits, wholl 

leasing, well fitted for the spotte 
Teer skia of the ascetic. A safe boat 
has been provided by him, the maker 
also of a free ferry, which daily plies to 
the well supported bank. By him also, 
the constructor of a house for travellers, 
and a public reservoir of water, a gilded 
Jion leer?) has been set up at the 
crowded gate of this Govardhana, 
another also at the forry, and another 
at Ramatirtha. For lean cattle within 
the bounds of the village there are vari- 
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ous kinds of food, for such cattle more 
than a hundred kinds of grass, and a 
thousand mountain roots, given by this 
bounteous donor. In this very Govard- 
hana, in the radiant mountains, this 
excavation was ordered to be made by 
the same charitable person. And these 
venerated by men, namely, the Sun, 
Sukra, and Rahu were in their exulta- 
tion in that year when the gift was 
bestowed. Lakshmi, Indra, and Yama 
also consecrated it (in Vaishakha), and 
the couch was set up on the most for- 
tunate day of the month, Bh4drapad. 
Thereafter, these, Lakghmi, Indra, and 
Yama departed with a shout of triamph 
for their excellent easy car, sustained 
by the force of incantatory verses, on 
the unbroen road. When all their 
retinue had departed and was gone, 
there fell a shower of water before the 
army, which, being purified and havi 

departed and having passed over wi! 

the thousand cows, approaches the vil 

.” 

After leaving Nashik the Godévari is 
crossed by a flying bridge in the rains. 
The road, it must be observed, has been 
much altered lately in the whole line 
from Nashik to Mahu, and as yet there 
is no return of the distances saved by 
cutting through hills, and by the aban- 
donment of circuitous routes to avoid 
difficult nflés and streams, which are 
now bridged over. In gencral, the 
country to Chandwad is open and cul- 
tivated near the road, but hills are not 
far off. The traveller is now entering 
on districts which have been much dis- 
turbed during the late mutinies by 
hordes of Bhils and other plundcrers. 
The first outbreak of the tribes took 
place in September, 1857, and in the 

eginning of October, the Superin- 
tendent_of the Ahmadnagar Police, 
Lieut. Henry, was killed in a sharp 
action with them near Shinar or Sinnur, 
20 m.S.E. of Nashik. A desultory war 
ensued, which was gradually restricted 
to the Satpura range, in which several 
severe engagements took place. 

17) Chandwad or Chdndir (Chandore). 
—This flourishing town contains a po- 
pulation of nearly 10,000. On the E. 
is a range of hills, on the W. a culti- 
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vated Pisin. According to the Tatwd, 
a Hindu book, the country of the Ma- 
rathas terminates with the Chandwad 
Hills; and beyond, is Khandesh. One 
of the grandest peaks of this range is 
that ‘which, overlooking the town of 
Ch4ndwad, is crowned with an ancient 
fort, much mentioned in Muhammadan 
and Maritha wars. This fort was cap- 
tured, after slight resistance, by Colonel 
Wallace, in 1804, who thus describes 
it: “The hill on which it stands, or 
rather which forms the fort, is naturally 
the strongest I ever saw, being quite in- 
accessible everywhere but at the gate- 
way, where alone it is fortified by art, 
ana where it is by no means weak. 
There is but one entrance of any kind.” 
It was subsequently restored to Holkar, 
but in 1818 surrendered to a detach- 
ment of Sir Thomas Hislop’s army. It 
is remarkable that Holkar is the Patil 
of this place; and there is a fine build- 
ing in the centre of the town, called the 
Rang Mahal, where his family resided. 
(c) Ankai Tankai,—Twelve m. 8.E. of 
Chandwad are the Hill-forts and Caves 
of Ankat Tankai (Cnkye Tunky), which 
are in the Patod& Taluk, and are thus 
described by Major Wingate. <Ankat 
is a small deserted village, under the 
Hill-fort of the same name, The for- 
mer inhabitants were mostly on the fort 
establishment, and on this being broken 
up, had to proceed elsewhere in search 
of a subsistence. Behind the vil 5 
about 100 ft. higher on the hill, is a 
small series of seven or eight cave tem- 
les, all evidently Buddhist, and be- 
fonging to a late age, like the Indra 
Sabha at Ellora. ‘hese caves all ad- 
join each other, and beginning from the 
yy. end of the series are as follows. 
1. Asmall cave, in the style of a Hin- 
dG temple, having the top supported 
by four square, carved columns. The 
shrine is empty, but the doorway is 
sculptured with male and female figures, 
most of them having, something like a 
human head in one hai 
of the other hand turned outwards. ~The 
outer doorway of the cave, communi- 
cating with the front verandah, is sculp- 
tured over with small naked figures of 
Buddha in a sitting posture, like those 
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of the Indra Sabha at Ellora. There 
is an upper apartment to this cave, but 
without sculptures. 2. A small but 
rather elaborately carved cave. At each 
end of the front verandah is a colossal 
figure, but so covered up with rubbish 
as to be only partly visible. That to 
the W. is apparently a figuro of Buddh, 
with a idical cap, or tiara, on his 
head, The fi at the opposite end 
is a female with curly hair, and Nubian 
countenance. The male figure is sculp- 
tured on a slab, which fas been let 
into the rock, possibly in consequence 
of the rock itself not having been well 
suited for sculpture. The inner cave 
and shrine are very like a Hindi tem- 
ple, but without sculpture. 3. Similar 
in arrangement to the two preceding 
caves, #.¢., consisting of a front veran- 
dah, an inner temple, and an inmost 
shrine. At the end of the front ve- 
randah aro a male and female figure 
similar to thoso of No. 2. Both have 
pce pped Nubian countenances, and 
the female has immense circular pen- 
dants in her ears, like the wooden discs 
worn by some of the South-Sea Islanders, 
The inner apartments are exactly like a 
Hindi temple, the central ornament 
on the roof is formed of small res 
of musicians playing on various kinds 
of instruments, and in another circle 
outside of the former, are figures 
mounted on various sorts of animals, 
On each side of the doorway to the 
shrine are upright naked with 
hands hanging down by their sides like 
thosein the Indra Sabh4 grqup at Ellora. 
4. Similar in arrangement to the preced- 
ing caves, but without sculptures. There 
is an inscription in the Devanfgari 
character on one of the columns of the 
front verandah, but apparently of a later 
date than the cave itself. 6. Similar 
in arrangement to the others, but without 
sculptures in the temple. In the tank 
excavated underncath are two figures of 
Buddh, naked and seated in the cross- 
legged sition, with hands on lap and 
soles of feet turned upwards. The 
features are Nubian. 6. Similar to 
preceding, but with doorway sculptured. 
7. The same, without sculptures. 

Most of these cave temples have an 
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upper 4} ent, probably for the ac- 
comm ing priest, 


lation of the oiBaiating: 
and a tank for water excavated under- 
neath. They are nearly all on the same 
plan, and apparently belong to one 
period. The African type of the faces 
of the sculptured figures is very re- 
markable; though as in the caves of 
Ellora, the noses and mouths have all 
been more or less defaced. After visit- 
ing the caves, the traveller may ascend to 
the hill-fort of Zankas. The twin fort 
scomediately E. of it, is called Alka- 
Palka, and the village below Ankai. 
Both forts, however, are known to us 
as Ankat-Tankat. The top of the hill 
of Tankai must be about 1000 ft. above 
the plain, and the ascent is very steep, 
great of it being by steps out in 
the rock. From the summit is a mag- 
nificent view over a wide extent of 
country. Bears and panthers may be 
found by the sportsman. Major Win- 
gate saw, from this hill, a large chitd 
stealing after a herd of cattle which 
were grazing below, but the cattle were 
startled, and evidently conscious of his 
proximity, and did not give him an op- 
portunity of making his spring, though 

@ followed them up closely for about 
half a mile to the very verge of the 
bush jungle. The watershed of the 
Tapti and Godavari systems of drainage 
occurs at the pass of Ankai-Tankai, but 
there is no perceptible ridge, the plain 
being continued through the pass to the 
other side of the hills. Almost 10 m. 
further N, is a ridge, which divides the 
Dakhan from Khandesh, and four or 
five m. of rather rough country sloping 
down to the plain of Khandesh. e 
difference of level between the plain of 
Khandesh under the hills, and that 
above, is not great, and Major Wingate 
does not estimate it at more than 160 ft. 
The plain of Khandesh appears to bo 
everywhere covered with low bush jun- 
gle, which is not really the case, how- 
ever, as a great deal of it is cleared. 
The appearance is occasioned by belts 
of bushes lining the fields, roads, and 
water-courses, a3 well as by the con- 
tinuous bush-jungle of the uncultivated 
lands, 

The river at Saudana has a sandy 
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bed, and subsides in a few hours after 
rain. The Girn& may be forded in fine 
weather, and is crossed by a good ferry 
and flying bridge in the rains. 

(4) Mdlegdiw (Mallegaum).— This 
town is the head-quarters of a brigade, 
and has become large and us. 
The houses are built of mud, and in 
general with flat roofs; thot in 
some instances, the European mode of 
building has been imitated by the 
richer members of the native come 
munity. The town itself is clean, and 
the principal streets are of a 
width. It is situated on the left 
of the river Parsul, which is nearly dry 
in the hot weather. This river joins 
the Girn& about a mile and a half below 
the town, and is now bridged over on 
the Bombay road. The cantonments 
are about a mile and a half N.W. of 
the town, and are a mile in extent. 
The English cemetery is half a mile 
from camp, on the Surat road, running 
in aN. direction. There is a large fort 
on the river close to the town, built of 
rubble, now in a somewhat ruinous con- 
dition, but still very strong. A full 
description of it will be found in 
Lake's Steges. It is occasionally used 
asa prison, Thereis a guard kept over 
the only entrance gate. An order from 
the brigade-major is necessary for the 
admission of visitors. As a specimen 
of an old native fort, it deserves inepens 
tion. This fort was built by Naru 
Shankar, about 1740; it is quadran- 
gular, having on one face, and on half of 
the two adjoining, the river ; which, at 
this place, forms @ convenient curve. 
On the opposite side is the town, which 
nearly encompasses the remainder of the 
fort by approaching the river at its two 
extremities. There are two lines of 
works, The inner, a square of about 
300 ft., is of superior masonry, and 
surrounded by a fausse-braye, 7 ft. high, 
and a dry ditch 26 ft. deep by 16 ft. wide, 
The outer line is built of mud and 
stone, having flanking towers and a) 
proaches within a few yards of the 
town on one side, and of the river on 
the other. It is only of moderate ele~ 
vation ; but the inner fort is 60 ft. high 
with a terre-pleine 16ft, wide, to which 
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there are no means of ascent except 
tl th narrow covered staircases of 
difficult access. On the 16th of May, 
1818, this place was attacked by Lieut.- 
Colonel Mac Dowell, and the Arab gar- 
rison made a desperate defence, an ac- 
count of which will be found in 
Blacker's Mardtha War, Re 325. The 
garrison numbered only 60 men, and 
the besiegers amounted to 2,630. In 
the 25 days of the siege the English 
lost 209 ‘elled and wounded, including 
On After leaving Mélegisiw the country 
r leaving w the count 
is open and very barren. The Musam 
river is now bridged, as are all the nflés 
and rivers to Chikalwal. This village 
lies in a valley someway off the road to 
the right; the traveller’s bangl4 is be- 
tween the road and village. There is 
a large tank 3 m. 8. of the town. 
About 4 m. from Chikalwal, at the vil- 
of Jorega, is an extremely curious 
Jain temple, small but very ancient, put 
together without mortar. It is com- 
of stones laid together, the outside 
ing minutely carved. The inside is 
equally curious, and altogether it well 
deserves a visit. The traveller’s banglé 
at Arvi is about 100 paces from the 
road on the left hand side. The Lallin 
Pass is very beautiful, commanded by a 
hill fort now in ruins. This was long 
the resort of a of freebooters who 
came from the N. and carried on their 


ip 

(¢) Dhulen (Dhoolia.) —This little 
i on the P&énjr& river. 
It is the civil station of Khandesh, which 
should, however, be removed to Male- 
génw, by which a great saving in troops 
would be effected and greater security 
ensured to Europeans. The place has 
been much improved of late by the resi- 
dent officers under the instructions of 
Government. Two tanks have lately 
been constructed S. of the town. The 
traveller's bangla has been recently 
erected on the bank of the river close to 
the town, which, being situated in a 
hollow surrounded by hills, is most un- 
healthy. a ‘ 

(f) Songir is a small village on a hill. 
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The traveller’s bangla is close to the 
road on the right. The fort is much 
dilapidated, and not worth a visit. It 
was here, however, that during the in- 
vasion of Khandesh in 1802, by Holkar, 
the Peshw4’s Mamlatdér drove et she 
invading army by sending a y_ of 
troops to the rear and aie out that 
the British were at hand Nilddna isa 
small hamlet. The traveller's bangla 
is near the road. The Taptt, which 
flows between this village and Sirptr, is 
easily crossed at a place called Samalda, 
except during the rains, when travellers 
are ferried over in rough native boats. 
Sirpér is the residence of a Mamlatdar. 
The traveller’s bangla is close to the 
here on the right. i Umrans or 
wati river 1s easy of p: 8, an 
is during some months. our nm 
E. of Sirpdr, and off the line of road, is 
the fort of Thalner (Talneir), which is 
worth a visit. This strong fort is situated 
on the E. bank of the Tapti river, from 
which one of its sides rises, The three 
other sides are surrounded by a hollow 
way varying in width from 100 to 150 
yds. The walls rise to the height of 
about 60 ft. above this hollow, and the 
interior of the fort has the same eleva- 
tion. There is only one entrance, which 
is on the E. side, and is secured by five 
successive gates, communicating by in- 
tricate traverses, whose enclosures gra- 
dually rise to the height of the main 
wall. A winding ramp, int reed in, 
some places with steps, ascends to the 
mates to the terre-pleine of the rampart. 
ground immediately surrounding 
the hollow way is cut by deep ravines, 
which run into it. The intermediate 
parts are crowned with clusters of houses, 
which form the town of Thélner, distant 
from the fort about 50 yds. On the 
27th of February, 1818, Sir. T. Hislop 
captured this place, and put the whole 
garrison to the sword, hanging the 
Kiladar to a tree on the flagstaff tower. 
The excuse for this severity was a sud- 
den attack made on the storming party 
while a conversation about terms of sur- 
render was going on. Colonel Murray, 
during the conference, pushed into the 
last gate with Major Gordon and some 
Grenadiers, which they certainly had no 
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right todo. The garrison, mistrusting 
their intentions, fell upon them, and the 
result was a loss to the British of 25, 
among whom were 7 officers.* There 
are a number of Muhammadan tombs 
a quarter of a mile from the fort, three 
or four of which are of a large size. 
One is especially remarkable for the 
beautiful way in which its exterior is 
carved. It is of octagonal shape. On 
the front of the largest is a Persian 
inscription, which states that 100,000 
rupees were expended on the structure. 
There are a great many smaller tombs 
of Muhammadan women. 

(9) Palasner, a mere hamlet, is close to 
the Satpura mountains, The traveller’s 
bangla adjoinstheroad. Notfar from this 
the traveller crossesthe British boundary, 
@ portion of the country here having 
lately been made over to Sindhia. He 
then enters the Sindwa Pass, through 
which a road has been lately made. In 
former days this was a dangerous spot, 
being close under the stronghold of a 
robber chief named Gumaniah Naik. 
His fort is situated on one of the highest 
hills on the left of the Pass, and all 
travellers had to pay black mail. Half- 
way through the Pass is a mud fort 
called Bargarh, where was formerly a 
post of irregulars for the protection of 
the road. The fort of Sindwa has been 
lately made over to Sindhia. It is not 
worthy of a visit. The description of it 
will be found in Sir J. Malcolm’s Cextral 
India. The Bhils in this part of Khan- 
desh have always been marauders, but 
after the desolating invasion of the pro- 
vince by Holkar in 1802, and the famine 
which followed it next year, the excesses 
of this tribe rose to an intolerable height. 
In 18265 the British Government raised 
a Bhil corps, and appointed to its com- 
mand Captain, now General, Sir James 
Outram, who shortly after the corps had 
been ‘raised attacked a very numerous 
horde of robbers who had just plundered 
the village of Barwadi. After a severe 
action, Captain Outram, finding it im- 
possible to pursue the Bhil robbers from 
hill to hill, feigned a retreat, and thus 
drew them within reach of the bayonet. 
The result was that the chief and most 


* Blacker’s Mardtha War, p. 229. 
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of his followers were killed, and the 
horde was entirely dispersed. On the 
return of the Bhil corps to camp the 
Sipahis of the regular army received 
them with acclamations, and presented 
them with betel. From that day the 
Bhil corps acquired the honorable states 
which they have ever since maintained. 
Capt. Outram with admirable firmness 
and sagacity continued the pacification 
of the province, and his efforts were 
nobly seconded by Capt., now Col., Wil- 
liam Morris, who succecded to the con- 
trol of the country. 

(A) Akbarpir.— At this place are the 
remains of some fine Muha 
buildings, which deserve to be visited 
and described. 

() Ghdra.—The traveller will do 
well to make a detour from Ghara, in 
order to visit the magnificent ruins of 
the ancient city of Mandu, which is 
distant about 20 m. to the N.W. It is 
situated on part of the Vindhya ran 
at an elevation of 1944 ft. above the 
sea. This city, according to Malcolm, 
was built in a.p. 313, and was the 
capital of the Hindi rajis of Dhér. © 
According to Firishtah, it was the seat of 

overnment of Dilawar Khan Ghiri, 

e first king of Malwah, who reigned 
from 1387 to 1405. His son, Hdshang, 
completed the fortifications of the city. 
In 1626 it was taken by Bahadur Shah, 
king of Gujarat, and was conquered by 
Akbar in 1570. Akbar’s name and the 
date of his visit, are inscribed on a 
marble tablet, over one of the princi; 
gates. A good description of the rums 
of this celebrated city, as they at pre- 
sent exist, is still a desideratum. <Ac- 
cording to Malcolm, the circuit of its 
ramparts is 37 m., and in this vast spece 
are whole streets of ruins, and the re- 
mains of splendid edifices overgrown 
with creepers and brushwood, in which 
tigers and other wild beasts have their 
lair. It scems almost incredible that a 
city, which in 1570 was named Shadi- 
abad, “the abode of happiness,” and 
was described by the Franciscans, Adol- 
pho Aquaviva, Antario de Monserrati, 
and Francisco Enriques, deputed in the 
above year from Goa to the Mughul 
government on a religious mission, as 
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one of the largest cities in the world, 
with handsome buildings and thronged 
streets, should now be so utterly deso- 
late. The greatest and least injured 
of the ruined buildings is the Jam’i 
Masjid, or Cathedral Mosque. Its arca 
is raised several yards above the ground 
and is reached by a large and hand- 
some flight of stairs : its interior is open 
to the heavens. The ground-plan isa 
square, and on each side is a low deep 
gallery supported by several ranges of 
enormous pillars. The size of this 
building is great, so that, notwithstand- 
ing some degree of heaviness and inele- 
ce, its appearance is very striking. 
Rrext in importance is the mausoleum 
of Hishang Ghari, King of Malwah, 
who raised this city to great splendor. 
It is built, in massive style, of white 
marble, and is situate in @ square court 
from which proceeds a deep gallery, 
supported by columns elaborately sculp- 
tured; and in a chamber roofed with 
vast slabs is the sarcophagus of the 
Sultan. The ruins of the palace of Baz 
Bahadur, King of Malwah, and of many 
other gorgeous buildings, strew the 
ground to a great extent. 
- The Caves of Bdgh.—Another place 
of much interest is Bagh, which may be 
reached by a detour of about 50 m. to 
the E. The following description of the 
caves is given by Capt. F. Dangerfield, 
in the Zrans. of the Lit. Soc. of Bomb., 
vol. ii., p. 197 :—‘ The caves are 4, one 
only of which, the most N., can, how- 
ever, be said to be in a state of pre- 
servation. Immediately after crossing 
the river, you ascend up the slopi 
part of the hill to the first or most N. 
cave by a flight of 70 rudely-formed 
stone steps, and arrive at a small land- 
ing-place overhung by the hill. This 
bears the marks of having once been 
formed into a regular verandah sup- 
ported by columns, the roof plastered 
and ornamented, as shown by its fallen 
fragments. The front of the cave still 
retains this plaster. At each end of 
this verandah is a small room containing 
small ill-covered figures, evidently of 
modern workmanship, that on the left 
being a female, much mutilated; that 
on the right, a bad represcntation of 


Ganesh. You enter this cave at the 
centre by an unornamented sectangular 
doorway 53 ft. wide, There is also a 
similar one to the right, but much 
choked with the fallen Fragments of the 
roof. The cave derives its sole light 
from these two entrances, consequently 
to examine its remoter parts the aid of 
torches is necessary; and as tigers, 
which abound in this country, have 
been found in the interior of the caves, 
this precaution becomes the more requi- 
site. On entering the cave you are im- 
pressed with its gloomy grandeur : it is 
not, however, tilt you jhave been a few 
seconds in it that you perceive its great 
extent. The open area of this cave is a 
regular square measuring 84 ft. each 
side. Its height is 14} ft. The roof 
is supported by 4 ranges of mass: 

columns ; the 2 centre ones being round, 
those on the right and left, square at 
the base, but at the heights of 5 and 
8 ft. formed into hexagons and dodeca- 
gons. The roof, but no other part of 
this cave, bears the marks of having 
been once ornamented with paintings in 
square compartments of about one foot. 
From the frequent smoke of torches, 
however, sufficient of the design is not 
at present apparent to admit of any 
judgment of its merits. Passing be- 
tween the centre range of columns to 
the end of the cave, you enter an oblong 
recess or verandah, measuring 20 ft. by 
12 ft., open in front towards the cave, 
and supported by 2 hexagonal columns. 
In niches on the remaining 3 sides of 
this apartment are carved in bold relief 
several figures. The centre, or female 
figure measures 9} ft.; and the male 
ones to the right and left 9ft. Those 
on each side the doorway measure also 
9 ft. From this recess or verandah you 
enter in its back part, through a small 
doorway, an inner apartment measuring 
20 ft. by 17 ft., in the centre of which, 
cut out of the solid rock, is what the 
natives term ‘The Churn,’ being a 
regular hexagon of 3 ft. 3 in. each side, 
surmounted by a plain dome, reachin; 

nearly to the roof, to which it is joined 
by a small square ornament. Around 
the large cave also, on 3 sides, are 
small apartments called the dukdns, or 
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shops, each measuring 9 ft. in depth, 
with a separate entrance towards the 
cave. There are 7 of these to the right, 
6 to the left, and 4 at the end of the 
cave, 2 on each side of the recess, 
Entering the second to the left of these 
small apartments you perceive, at about 
4 ft. from the ground, on the opposite 
wall, a small oblong excavation, of 
about 3ft. by 2ft., creeping through 
which you enter a small apartment of 
about 12 ft. square, in the opposite wall 
of which is a similar excavation leading 
toa like apartment; and so on succes- 
sively for 5 small rooms, gradually as- 
cending the hill, the floor of each inner 
apartment being on a level with the 
lower part of the entrance from the 
outer one. These secret apartments 
appear originally either to have led, or 
to have been intended to lead, to the 
top of the hill: at present, hewever, 
they receive neither light nor air from 
the first entrance. The st cave, 
though in the best preservation by far 
of the whole, still bears the marks of 
rapid decay. The shafts of 5 columns 
are wanting; and a kind of terrace has 
been raised with their ruins. The left 
hand circular column on entering has 
once also shared the same fate; but has 
been rebuilt with rude fragments of the 
same stone, and afterwards piste to 
resemble the other pillars. This plaster 
has, however, almost entirely given way, 
leaving the rude construction of the 
column apparent. Leaving this first 
cave, and proceeding S. 20 or 30 paces, 
by a narrow ledge, round a projecting 
part of the hill, you enter a second cave, 
evidently never completed, the columns 
being left in a rude state, with deep 
marks of the chisel still remaining. 
This cave is nearly the same in lengt! 

as the first, by ai out half the depth. 
It has originally been open in front, 
but, with the exception of a small part, 
it is now choked up with large | 
ments of the hill from above. It con- 
tains little worthy of notice, Leaving the 
second cave, and returning by the same 
road, you descend the stone stairs, and 
proceed along the bottom of the hill S. 
for about 100 yds., and then re-ascend 
by a rugged steep footpath to the third 


cave. This cave, which measures 80 ft. 
by 60, has been nearly similar in its 
arrangement to the first; but it is now 
in a ruinous state from the giving way 
of a great spat of the roof, bearing down 
in its fall several beautiful columns. 
This cave, which has none of the gloomi- 
ness of the first, has heen once finished 
and decorated in a very superior style, 
and it is apparently the most ancient of 
the whole. Ithassome similar features 
with the others. In the inner apart- 
ment is the octagon called the ‘churn’ 
mentioned in the first, but it wants the 
recess or verandah with the sculptures. 
Thewhole of the walls, roof, and columns 
of this cave have been covered with a 
fine stucco, and ornamented with paint- 
ings in distemper of considerable taste 
and elegance. Few colors have been 
used, the greatest part being merely in 
chéiaro scuro; the alone and the 
Etruscan border (for such it may be 
termed) being colored with Indian red. 
On the walls, near the top of the cave, 
has been a border, the greatest past of 
which is now obliterated. There is a 
small piece near the entrance, which is 
in tolerably good preservation. The 
roof, it is easy to perceive by the falling 
fragments beneath, had once an elegant 
centre, with the remaining part divid- 
ed into seals pare conamnented carl 
artments, up with designs o! 
Fruits, flowers, and Fhe like, At 
sent, however, these are so much obli- 
terated as to prevent any correct jud, 
ment being formed of the merits of 
ign. some few parts more per- 
fect than the rest they appear to have 
been executed with considerable effect, 
and correctness of light and shade. 
Some fruit has the appearance of 
and peach leaves grouped. Surround- 
ing the tops of the columns are man 
yt brilliant traces of the border, whiol 
have termed Etruscan, colored as in 
the design. Beneath this are repre- 
sented two dragons, or animals some- 
what recombling: these, fighting, and the 
whole is finished underneath with « fes+ 
toon of small flowers, now too indistinct 
to furnish a correct sketch. On man) 
places of the lower parts of the wall 
and columns have been painted male 
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and female figures of a red or copper 
color; the upper parts of the whole of 
which have, however, been intentionally 
erased. Such of the lower parts (the 
legs and feet) as remain show them to 
have been executed in a style of paint- 
ing far surpassing anything in the art 
which the natives of India now possess. 
Leaving this cave by the right hand 
doorway, and proceeding a few paces 
farther along the hill you enter a fourth 
cave nearly similar in dimension and 
arrangement to the second. It has not, 
however, been finished, and is falling 
fast to decay. There appears at the 
extremity of this cave the rude com- 
mencement, or, perhaps, the ruins of a 
fifth. It is not sufficiently accessible on 
account of the large fragments of fallen 
rock to admit of any correct judgment 
of its former state.” 

(&) Mahu, or, Mhamoa (Mhow).—The 
town of Mahu is situate on the Gambhir 
river, on an eminence 13m. N.W. of the 
cantonments, and 13 m. 8. W. of Indar, 
the capital of Holkar’s dominions. 
Mahu may be regarded as the frontier 
station of the Bombay Presidency, and 
the rest of the route to Agra therefore 
belongs to Bengal, By Article VII. of 
the treaty of Mandesar, which was con- 
cluded in January, 1818, between the 
British Government and Malhar Rao 
Holkar, it was agreed that a British 
force should be stationed at Mahu, and 
a considerable body of troops have con- 
sequently been ever since stationed 
there. The cantonments have all the 
bid eoubraged of a European town, having 
a church with a steeple well situated on 
an eminence, a spacious lecture-room, 
an excellent library, and a theatre. 
The elevation of these cantonments 
above the sea is 2,019ft., and the cli- 
mate ‘is considered salubrious, though 
the jungles on the road hither from 
Malegfnw used to be accounted so un- 
healthy as to be quite a barrier; this, 
however, has of late years been much 
remedied. To thesportsman, Mahu has 
ever been a favorite station. Here, on 
the Ist of July, 1857, the 23rd Regt., 
Beng. N. I., rose in mutiny and mur- 
dered their commanding officer, Col. 
Platt, and his adjutant, Capt. Fagan; 
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and Major Harris, of the Ist Light 
Cavalry, was killed at the same time by 
his own troopers. The mutineers then 
proceeded to Indiir, and plundered the 
treasury of £100,000. They were then 
joined by the 5th Regt. of the Gwalior 
Contingent, moved upon Agra and took 
a leading part in the subsequent opera- 
tions of the rebels, 


ROUTE 9. 
From SArhn{ to Bisartr. 
120 m. 
Miuitary Avtuority.—Officer com- 
manding at Satara—Sdtdrd, 
Crvin_ Autnority. — Commissioner 
at Satéra—Sdtdrd. 


PLACES, STAGES, 
MF. M. Fe 
Satara to Angapir .. » 90 
PUSASBSOLTS. * 130 220 
160 160 
120 120 
100 100 
300 300 
160 160 
-150 160 
120 0 


All the small vill 
are so bad, that it is 
between them, and so ill-placed, that it is 


es on this road 
ifficult to choose 


impossible to divide the marches equally. 
At Pulshea you cross from the Satara 
territory into villages belonging to the 
Patwardan In’amdars, isolated In’&m 
villages, and villages belonging to the 
Belg&iw Collectorate. At Jat the sepa- 
ration between the Marftha and the 
Kanarese languages is distinctly marked. 
From this point also distances are mea- 
sured by the Sultan Kos, which is at 
least 3m. At Tikota, 13 m. W. of the 
Makkah gate, is a large building, the 
mausoleum of Malik Sandal, a courtier 
of the time of the fifth and sixth kings 
of Bijapar. 

(a) Biyapir—The Suburbs.— Before 
entering Bijapir from the W., the tra- 
veller passes through Torwa, a deserted 
suburb, in which are whole streets of 
ruins, without one inhabited house. The 
road then issues in an open space before 
the walls of the city, which extend 8 m,, 
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measuring by the counterscarp of the 
ditch, and though decayed in mam 

places, there is not a complete breac! 

in any part. The defences of Torwa 
were constructed by Ibrahim ’ Adil Shah 
IL. in the 24th year of his reign, a.v. 
1604, when he removed the seat of 
government from the citadel of Bijapir 
to this place. This removal was made 
in absurd compliance with the sugges- 
tions of the astrologers, who pretended 
that a longer residence in the citadel 
would be unlucky. As if in mockery 
of their predictions, the new capital was 
plundered by Malik Ambar in a.p. 
1621, whercupon the court returned to 
the citadel, and when Aurangzib took 
Bijapar_in a.p. 1686, Torwa was* 
“quite depopulated, its ruined palaces 
alone remaining, with a thick wall sur- 
rounding it, whose stately gateways 
were falling to decay.” The other 
suburbs are the Shahpirah on the W., 
the Yakdtptrah adjoining it, and the 
Zubr or Ibrahim Pirah to the S. of 
the above. The impression produced 
by the first appearance of the city is that 
of a splendid and populous metropolis, 
from the innumerable domes, spires, 
and lofty edifices, which meet the eye; 
and though the road up to the walls 
leads through ruins, the illusion of an 
inhabited city is still preserved, by the 
state of the defences, the guns mounted 
on them, and the guards stationed at 
the gates, of which there are 6,—the 
Makkah, the Shahpir, the Bahmani, 
the Padshahpur, the Allahpir, and the 
Fath. By this last Aurangzib entered 
in triumph when he captured the city, 
whence its name of ‘“ Gate of Victory.” 
There were formerly a ditch, covered 
way, and glacis on the E. face, but the 
works are now entirely obliterated. The 
rampart, contrary to the usual custom 
in native defences, is extremely broad. 
On entering, the illusion of a living city 
is at once dissipated, and the mind is 
struck with the contrast of the admira- 
Dle preservation of the numerous build- 
ings consecrated to the dead and the 
crumbling decay or total destruction of 
those once thronged by a swarming 
population. Jungle has shot up and 

* Scott's Firishtah, vol. ti, p. 73. 
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almost obliterated streets and market- 
places, while tombs and mausoleums still 
stand uninjured, and show that the hand 
of man is even yct busy in protecting 
them. 

The Ibrdhim Rozah or Mausoleum of 
Ibrahim Shah IT. is the first object that 
attracts attention on approaching the 
city from the W. by the Makkah gate. 
This magnificent building is said to have 
been erected by a Persian architect. It 
is enclosed by a strong wall with a 
handsome gateway, and stands on an 
elevated platform, on the W. of which 
there is also a small but very beautiful 
mosque. This mosque is 105 ft. long 
and 66 decp, and to the E. presents a 
front of seven graceful arches. In the 
open space between it and the Ibrahim 
Rozah is a ruined fountain with a reser- 
voir. On cach of the four sides of the 
Rozah is a tasteful colonnade, open at 
the side by seven arches, and forming a 
verandah of 16 ft. broad round the whole 
edifice. The pavement of this colon- 
nade is slightly elevated, and the ceiling 
is exquisitely carved with sentences of 
the Kur’&n, enclosed in compartments, 
and interspersed with wreaths of flowers. 
The letters were originally gilt, and the 

‘ound is still a most brilliant azure. 

n some places the gilding also is still 
remaining. The border of every com- 
partment is different from that of the 
one adjoining. The windows are formed 
of lattice work of Arabic sentences cut 
out of stone slabs, the space between 
each letter admitting the light. This 
work is so admirably executed that Col. 
Sykes declares there is nothing to sur- 
pass it in India. Above the colonnade, 
and outside the building, is a magnifi- 
cent cornice, with a graceful and lofty 
minarct of 4 stories at each corner, and 
between each 2 such minarcts 6 smaller. 
From a second enclosure of 4 minarets 
on each side rises the dome, the plan 
of the building resembling the bor 
konda tombs (see p. 85). The ceiling 
of the Rozah is quite flat, being made 
of square slabs without apparent sup- 
port, and it is remarkable that this 
tomb, and its adjoining mosque, are the 
only stone edifices in Bijaptir of this 
description, The Ibrahim Rozah was 
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eompleted in 12 years from the time 
when it was commenced, and is de- 
cidedly the most chaste in design and 
the best executed of all the works left 
by the kings of Bijapér. From the 
inscriptions it appears that it was origi- 
nally intended for the mausoleum of 
Taj ¢ Sultan or Tdj Jahdn Bigam, wife 
of Ibrahim Sh&h II, daughter of Saiyid 
*Abdu’r-rahman, and mother of Mu- 
hammad Shah, the sixth king. The 
following is a translation of the inscrip- 
tion over the N. door. “ Heaven stood 
astonished at the elevation of this build- 
ing, and it might be said that when its 
head rose from the earth, another 
heaven was produced. The garden of 
Paradise has borrowed its beauty from 
this garden, and every pillar here is 
eful as the cypress tree in the gar- 
len of purity. angel from heaven 
above announced the date of the struc- 
ture by saying, ‘This building, which 
makes the heart glad, is the memorial 
of Taj i Sultan.’” The last words give 
the numerals a.#, 1036 =a.p. 1626. The 
incription over the S, door is as fol- 
lows:—‘In pomp like Ziibaiza and in 
magnificence like Balkis, she was the 
ornament of the throne, and crown of 
chastity, and when she passed to the 
capital of Paradise from this terrestrial 
abode, which is but dust, when I asked 
an old man the date thereof, he 
answered me saying, ‘T4j i Sultan is 
among the people of Paradise.’” 

The words give a.H. 1043=a.p. 1633. 
On the same door is also inscribed, 
“Malik Sandal, by expending 150,000 
huns,* with 900 more, caused this tomb 
to be finished after great exertion.” It 
was erected according to order for T4j i 
Sultan, at whose purity even Eden was 
astonished. When Aurangzib besieged 
Bijapar in 1686 ho took up his quarters 
in the Ibrahim Rozah, which received 
some damage from the BijapGr guns. 
These injuries wore partially repaired 
by the Raja of Satara; but it is only 
a few years ago that the edifice was put 
in its present perfect state, at the ex- 
pense of the English Government. The 
only other building in the suburbs cspe- 
cially deserving of notice is the’ Kdgéh, 

* Each hun = 83 rupees, 
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which was built by Aurangzib. The 
Rogah is on the right of the road; on 
the left the ground is covered with 
tombs, some half finished, and some in 
ruins. The country all around the walls 
is dotted with similar tombs. 
Byapir—The City.—A description 
of Bijapar has been given by Captain 
Sydenham in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xiii,, p. 432, 4to. ed., and also by 
Colonel Sykes in the Trans. of the Lit. 
Soe. of Bombay, vol. iii., p.65, But the 
following account is for the most part 
taken from the paper by Dr. James Bird, 
in the Jour. of the Bom, As. Society, for 
May, 1844, and from the notes of a much 
more recent visitor. The town is en- 
tered by a small gate made by Gokla, 
who changed the Makkah gate into a 
kacheri and treasury still in use. The 
first thing descrving of notice near the 
Makkah gate is the celebrated gun called 
the Malik-t-Maiddn, or “Monarch of 
the plain,” said to bo the largest 
piece of ordnance in the world. It is 
mounted on a round tower called the 
Burj-i-Sharzah, or “Lion Tower,” from 
being ornamented with two lion’s heads 
in stone. The following inscription on 
the right hand of the steps up to the 
tower gives its date: “During the reign 
of the victorious king’ Ali’ Adil Sh&h, to 
whom, by the favor of Murtaza (Ali), 
God granted a distinguished victory, 
this bastion was in five months m: 
firm as a mountain, through the fortu- 
nate efforts of Majlis Shah, At which 
time an angel, in delight, gave the date 
of the year, saying that the Sharzah 
bastion was without an equal.” The 
last words make A.H. 1079 =a.p. 1668. 
This celebrated gun is made of gong 
metal, which is smooth, and admits of 
a high polish. On being struck it sounds 
like a bell. Its dimensions are as fol- 
lows :—Diamcter at breech, 4 ft. 10 in. ; 
at muzzle, 6 ft. 2in.; diameter of bore, 
2 ft. 4 in. ; of touch-hole, Zin ; length, 
14 ft. 3in. The following are the in- 
scriptions upon it:— There is no God 
but God, and none besides Him.” 
“Abwl Ghazi Nizam Shah, king, ser- 
vant of the race of the apostle (Muham- 
mad), and of the house of God, 956." 
“Muhammad Bin Hasan Rémi made 
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thie.” “Shah ’Alamgir Gh6gi, the 
asylum of religion, who granted the 
claims of the just, took possession of a 
kingdom, and conquered Bijapar. For 
the date of the conquest good fortune 
came and said, “ Be subdued the monarch 
of the plain.” In the 30th year of his 
exalted reign = a.u. 1097.” The last 
inscription commemorates the victory of 
Aurangzib. The muzzle is wrought into 
the form of a dragon’s mouth. This 
gun was regarded with superstitious 
reverence by all the inhabitants of Bija- 
p4r, and till lately the Hindas worshiped 
it, smearing it with oil and cinnabar. 
In speaking of the magnificence of their 
former kings the people boast that this 
gun was carried before them on state oc- 
casions. The most absurd stories of 
the terrible effects produced by its 
fire are current amongst the natives. 
Many buildings are said to have been 
thrown down by the concussion, and 
many ladies injured by the fright. 
There is a small tank just behind it, and 
into this, it is said, the gunner, after 
igniting the fusee, was obliged to plunge 
headlong, to escape from the destruction 
which would otherwise have been certain 
from the tremendous sound. The ridi- 
culous character of these legends was 
shown on the 5th of Jan , 1829, 
when by order of the Raji of Satara, 
the gun was loaded with eighty pounds 
of coarse powder, and fired. Many 
of the inhabitants left the city in 
alarm at hearing what was intended to 
be done; but the explosion, though 
loud, was nothing very extraordinary, 
and quite disappointed their expectations. 

In the city a scene of ruin and desola- 
tion meets the eye, Almost all Oriental 
towns, consisting chiefly of flat-roofed 
houses built of mud and perishable mate- 
rials, have a desolate appearance, but 
Bijapar is peculiarly a city of ruins. 
The inhabitants are all collected in one 
row of houses extending from the old 
Makkah gate to the AllahpGr gate. 
Every street_beside this is more or less 
in ruins. The best place within the 
town for pitching tents is in the Nau 
Begh, where there is abundance of 
shelter, and plenty of good water. Ac- 
commodation can also be had in a small 
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masjid, now converted into a traveller’s 
bangid. Residence in any of the other 
mosques and buildings is forbidden by 
Government. Near thistraveller’sbangl& 
is the Mihtart Mahal or Mhetri Mahal, 
a most beautiful building, highly oma- 
mented with richly carved clay-stone 
that looks like wood until closely ex- 
amined. This stone is found in the 
neighbourhood of Bijapér. The build- 
ing is a perfect gem, and nothing can 
exceed the execution of its ornamenture, 
Indeed, the carving reminds one of the 
best pieces of wood carving in 
Netherlands, and is quite as elaborate. 
There is a curious story regarding the 
erection of this structure, which has 
probably sprung from corruption of 
its name, Mihtari Mahal, “ Prince's 
Palace,” to Mhetri Mahal, ‘‘ Sweeper’s 
Palace.” * When the Mubsmmadans 
first invaded India, and, in their camy 
about Delhi, came into contact with the 
Hindas, they, in their rough jokes, gave 
the Hinda workpeople various nick- 
names, and called the low caste sweeper, 
Mihtari or “ Prince,” and this in 
its corruption of Mhetré has lost the 
original meaning, and now signifies only 


sweeper. With this explanation the 
story may be related. im Shéh 
I. was afflicted with a dreadful malady, 


which no medicine could cure, and dea- 
iring of assistance from his physicians, 
fe applied to the astrologers. One of 
them craftily assured the king that he 
might recover if he would present a large 
sum to the first person he beheld next 
morning, intending to present himself to 
the king’s notice the instant he should 
awake. The king, however, awoke 
much earlier than usual, and, looki 
out from a window of his palace, behel: 
@ poor sweeper, on whom he conferred 
the prodigious sum which had been 
named. The Mhetri, overloaded with 
unexpected wealth, disposed of it by 


* This is the explanation by a writer 
in the Calcutla Review, but it is not impos. 
sible that the names may have been chan, 
through a peculiar Oriental delicacy, which 
will utter no low or ill-omened word. Wher 
an Oriental would signify that he has finished 
his repast, he does not say, ‘take away,” but 
‘get on more.” 8o not to utter the word 
“sweeper,” he would call 4 man of that class 
«@ prince.” 
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building this edifice. Whether the 
building was intended for a mosque 
seems doubtful. It is three stories high 
with minarets at the corners and in front. 
From the angles h stone 
chains, which must have been cut out of 
solid blocks, as there are no joinings in 
the links. On the left, and almost op- 
posite to this, are 4 large Gothic looking 
arches. They formed the gateway lead- 
ing tothe es of Miistafa Khan Ardis- 
tami, and ’Iwaz Khan; the former of 
whom was a distinguished nobleman at 
the Bijapir Court during the reign of 
its 4th king. The next edifice reached 
is the Jam’ Masia or Great Mosque, 
which was built by ’Ali ’Adil Shah I. 
during the life of his father Ibrahim I. ; 
and the following chronogram, which 
is near the altar-piece, gives the date of 
the structure, Au. 943=a.p. 1636. 
“ Enter the mosque of the Sulgan whose 
end was happy.” It is an_extensive 
edifice, surrounded on the N.W. and 8, 
side by a high wall of nearly 40ft., which, 
concealing the dome, gives the whole 
a oh appearance from without. 
The wall has a lower story of felse 
arches, raised on a plain base of 6 or 7ft. 
in height, and an upper one or narrow 
arcade, opening externally, along which 
runs @ passage communicating with the 
+ roof of the mosque. The entrance is by 
a door on the N. side to an extensive 
court, raised about 6 ft. high; in the 
midst of which there is a fountain, and 
on the right a raised pavement of 2 ft. 
high, fronting the mosque on the E. 
The body of the building consists of a 
magnificent arcade 240 ft. broad by 138. 
The pillars are all equi-distant, some- 
thing more than 26 ft. from centre to 
contre, and elevated 26 ft. From them 
spring arches of the usual pointed shape 
common to masjids, which support a 
flat dome, resting between every 4 pil- 
lars. In the centre of the floor below 
there is a clear space of 76 ft., over which 
rises the external dome of an egg- 
shape, and whose span of 54 ft., is raised 
80 ft. from the pavement. On the N. 
and §. walls there are two hand- 
some piazzas, that consist of 7 large 
arches, and run from the body of the 
mosque to about 186 ft. The mihrdd, 
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or altar, on the W., is el tly gilded, 
and displays above its cenite the Entow. 
ing inscription :— Allah, Muhammad, 
Abdbskr,’ Umr,’Ugman, Haidar,” which 
informs us that Muhammad the 6th king 
by whose orders the ornaments were 
made, was of the Sanni sect of Islam, 
though all the others excepting Ibrahim 
the Ist was of the Shi'a persuasion.” 
There are several other inscriptions, 
among which are the following,—“I 
remember, that this royal altar was or- 
namented by orders of Muhammad 
*Adil Shah.” ‘Place not reliance on 
this life, becanse it is not steadfast, and 
in this house of inquietude nothing is at 
rest for any one.” “ Pleasant is the 
stage of the world now sparkling in 
mine eye; and happy is the lot of my 
life, but it is fleeting.” “ Yakati was 
the servant of the mosque and the slave 
of Muhammad Sh&h, whose shadow may 
God continue to support! a.u. 1045” 
=a.D. 1635. An aggregate height of 
the dome from the ground to its apex, 
may be about 120ft. The floor below, 
which is chunamed, is divided by black 
lines into numerous square portions made 
by order of Aurangzib, when he took 
Bijapdér and carried away the velvet 
carpets, along with a golden chain and 
other valuables, belonging to the mosque, 
The view from the flat roof of the Jdm’¢ 
Magid is the best in Bijapar, 

Tomb of Muham: Shdh.—On the 
opposite side of the road, to the N., is 
the celebrated mausoleum of Muhammad 
Sh&h, the 6th Sing of Bijapér. The 
dome is said to be r than that of 
St. Paul’s, and even than that of St. 
Peter’s, but it is to be regretted that no 
exact measurements have been obtained 
to jetty these statements. According 
to Colonel Sykes, the circumference of 
the dome inside is 139 paces, which 
would give a diameter of 116 ft., but it 
is obvious that a measurement so made 
can only be an approximation to the 
truth. The external view of this edifice 
is not fine from any point, and, apart 
from its gigantic dimensions, little can 
be said in its favor, but the enormous 
proportions of the interior cannot fail 
to impress‘ every beholder. All the 
domes at Bijapar, large and small, are 
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built on the same Principle; and as, in 
some that are unfinished, the plan can 
be distinctly seen, it is very desirable 
thatsome architect should examine them, 
and explain how such vast masses of 
masonry and rubble aresupported. This 
tomb is commonly called the Gili Gum- 
baz, or “ Rose dome.” It is built on a 
terrace 600 ft. sq. and 2 ft. high. Each 
face presents three lofty false arches, 
springing from the pavement, and sup- 
porting several feet of plain limework 
and plaster, above which is a cornice of 
grey basalt, and a row of small arches 
supporting a second line of plain work 
surmounted by a balustrade 6 ft. high, 
terminating in small cupolas, The base 
of the middle arch is of grey basalt, the 
others are of stonework and plaster. 
At the corners of the edifice are minarets 
of cight octagonal stories, 12 ft. broad, 
entered by winding staircases and ter- 
minating in cupolas, which communicate 
with the terraced roof of the building, 
Each story has 7 small arched windows 
opening outwardly and looking into the 
court below, while the 8th admits a 
passage for the circular stair. From 
this there is also an entrance to the 
large dome and on to a broad ledge sur- 
rounding its interior edge. This is so 
large that a carriage might pass round 
it, and rests on supports, inclining in- 
wards in curves, like half arches. The 
cupolas and dome communicate by nume- 
rous niches, which take away from the 
distinctness of the echo of the voice, 
though, according to Col. Sykes, the 
dome transmits sound like St. Paul’s. 
Dr. Bird conjectures the height of the 
tomb to be 150 ft., but is probably 
within the mark. From the roof there 
is a commanding view of the ruined city 
and surrounding country. The build- 
ing is entered by a lofty door on the 8. 
side, where the first thing to be observed 
is the grave of the king, which is im- 
mediately under thedome. It isacom- 
mon tomb, much broken, and covered 
with a wretched wooden canopy. To 
the left, facing the spectator, are the 
tombs of his youngest wife and the son 
of ’Alf ’Adil Shah II. On the right 
are those of his favorite mistress, the 
dancing girl Rambhé, his daughter, and 
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ae plaest wifo, Setar of the Kin of 
olkonda, whose pilgrimage to Mal 
is noticed by Bebnier.* On the inner 
side of the doorway by which the build- 
ing is ontered are several inscriptions. 
Of these thefirst is “Sultan Muhammad, 
a dweller in Paradise.” These words 
ive the date aH. 1067=a.p. 1656. 
‘he second is, ‘The end of Muhammad 
was worthy of praise.” This gives the 
same date as the above. “The third is, 
“King Muhammad was in the house of 
peace.” This gives the date, a.u. 1068, 
A.D. 1657, which was the true date of his 
decease, Opposite the E. and W. sides 
of the mausoleum are two ruined foun- 
tains, and at the end of the platform on 
the W. is a small but beautiful mosque 
in tolerable repair. The wall of the 
enclosure is a mass of ruins, except the 
gateway on the S. face. This locality 
was called, Padshahpdr Bazar. 

The Tdj Ba’ ori or “ Orown Well.”— 
This superb well or tank is not far from 
the Mshtari Mahal, but nearer the 
Makkah gate. It is 100 yds. aquare 
and 60 ft. deep, and is surrounded by a 
colonnade and gallery. The entrance 
is through a grand arch, on cither side 
of which is a wing for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, and the descent to the 
water is by a magnificent flight of steps. 
It is said by Col. Sykes to have been 
built by Malik Sandal in Sultan Mu- 
hammad’s reign, and a curious story 
is related by Col. Sykes regarding it, a 
Parallel to which is, however, to 
found in the Bagh o Bahar, whence 
probably the tale was taken. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bird, it was built by Sanidu’l 
Mulk, the Vazir of Sultan Muhammad. 
There is also another fine well called 
the Chand Bé’ori, said by Dr. Bird to 
be the work of the famous Chand Bibi 
(see p. Ixvii.). 

The Upari Burj.— Another object 
that attracts notice, not far from the 
Makkah gate, is the Upari Burj, or 
“ Over tower,” an isolated tower 80ft. 
high. It was built by Haidar Khan, 
who, being absent when the king made 
his chief nobles build each two towers 
and a connecting curtain of the outer 


mt Brock's Translation of Bernier, vol. ii., p. 
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fort, complained on his return that no 
task had been assigned to him. “ You 
shall build a tower to overlook all,” 
said the king; and Haidar accordingly 
built this tower in front of his house. 
The ascent is by a winding ramp outside. 
On the top is a very curious gun made 
of iron bars welded together and bound 
with iron hoops at regular intervals. 
It is said by Col. Sykes to be 30 ft. long. 

The Palace of the Agdr ¢ Sharif.— 
Returning in a W. direction to the fort 
ditch the traveller will come to the 
Asar i Sharif, or “ Illustrious relics,” 
so called from some hairs of Muham- 
mad’s beard said to be preserved there. 
This building was a mosque formerly 
attached to a college and library long 
since decayed. It was built by Muham- 
mad ’Adil Shah, and contains a library 
of Karns and religious works, but no 
histories. A catalogue was made by 
Gen. Briggs’ Persian secretary. It isa 
large heavy building of brick and lime, 
whose magnificent verandah, 33 ft. 
broad, and 120ft. long, has an elevated 
roof supported by four massy wooden 
pillars. ‘The entrance is by a door on 
the 8.; and on the left a stone stair- 
case leads to the upper part of the 
palace; and toa hall of the same dimen- 
sions as the verandah, where are two 
large folding doors at the N. and 8S. 
ends, Beyond these is a small closet 
on the right, where the relics of the 
prophet are deposited; but which are 
only shown once a year for the gratifi- 
cation of the faithful. These were 
formerly exhibited to the multitude 
from a small balcony, which extends 
along part of the upper story. The 
building is supplied with a fine rescr- 
voir of water, 25 yds. long, 60 yds. 
broad, and 6 yds. deep, supplied from a 
distance by several of the square towers 
called Gary. The most important part 
of this building is the room which con- 
tains the relics. Such is the sanctity 
that they bestow, that strangers are not 
allowed to center; but at the annual 
festivals a large sum is collected from 
devout pilgrims. Some costumes of the 
former Tunes and beautiful carpets may 
be scen by visitors, who must not forget 
the view into the mosque from the 
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other side of the tank, which is worth 
looking at. The Asari Sharif formerly 
communicated with the citadel by means 
of a bridge, of which nothing now 
remains excepting the pillars, and suc- 
ceeded to the honor of holding the 
precious relics of the Prophet, after a 
similar building within the citadel had 
been burned down. Following the edge 
of the ditch to the S.W. the traveller 
will come to a massy square tower, called 
the Chatra Ganj, which is one of 14 
such, that were built by the unfortunate 
Afzal Khan, who met his death at the 
hands of Sivajs, the founder of the 
Mar&tha empire. These, which are 
contrivances for giving impetus to the 
water of an aqueduct, were built, it 
would appear, in the time of Muham- 
mad Shah for the purpose of supplying 
the city. The following inscription on 
the one first mentioned must read 
with some interest, by all who have 
curiosity to know the condition of one 
whose history is so connected with the 
famous Marftha leader. The inscrip- 
tion on the original is written in the 
Tughré character. 

“Be it known to the executors of 
ornamental arts, the architects of im- 
portant works, and to celebrated livin, 
workmen, that Afzal Khan Muhamma 
Shahi, a nobleman of good fortune, the 
present commander-in-chief, the first in 
rank of the Dakhan lords, the religious 
destroyer of infidelity, on whom descends 
God’s favor, whom heaven pronounces 
to be the most accomplished and excel- 
lent, and whose name, like God’s praise, 
is resounded from every quarter, saying, 
it is excellence, did, after much labor, 
and by order of Muhammad Shoh Ghizi 
(the exalted in dignity, whose court is 
like that of Sulaiman, and whose glory 
is as the sun), render this aqueduct con- 
spicuous (calling it by the name of Mu- 
hammad Nid&) for the convenience of 
God’s people, so that whosoever should 
have a thirsty lip might have his heart 
filled and satisfied at this water, whilst 
his tongue would be moist in praying 
that this sovereignty of the king, tho 
asylum of the universe, may abide for 
ever,” A.H. 1063 = A.D. 1652. 

The unfinished tomb of ’Ali ’Adil 
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Sh4h II. is to be seen W. of the Aséri 
Sharif, and on the N. of the citadel. 
It is a noble ruin of seven large Gothic 
looking arches, constructed on a terrace 
15ft, high and more than 200 ft. square, 
Had not the death of the Sultan put a 
stop to its progress and prevented the 

ition of an upper story, in con- 
formity with the original design, it 
would have surpassed every other build- 
ing at Bijapar, both in magnificence 
and beauty. There are many other 
tombs and buildings in that part of the 
city which lies between the outer wall 
and the wall of the citadel, but only 
four need be mentioned here. Of these, 
two stand together on the 8.W. of the 
citadel, being that of Sidi Rihan, a 
famous fakir, and his pupil Khaw&s 
Khén, who was regent to Sikandar, the 
infant son of ’Ali Adil Shah II. His 
tomb is S. of the other. 8.E, of these 
is the tomb of one of Aurangzib’s wives, 
and also that of Kishwar Khan, the 
founder of the fort of Dharar, who was 
taken and put to death by one of the 
Nigam Shahi kings, and whose father 
Asad Kh&n is prominently mentioned 
by the early Portuguese historians. 

The Citadel and Palace.—It must be 
particularly observed that the buildi 
Just described are between the outer wal 
or wall of the enclosed town, and the 
wallof the inner fort or citadel. The 
wall of the enclosed town, which is, ac- 
cording to Col. Sykes, 8 m. in cireum- 
ference, is flanked by numerous semi- 
circular towers; and was, at one time, 
strengthened by a ditch and covered 
way, how in many destroyed, and 
admitting cultivated fields to closely 
approach the curtain. It is strongly 
built of stone and lime, with a parapet 
9 ft. high and 3 ft. thick, and was com- 
pleted by ’Ali'Adil Shah'I. in a.v. 1666, 
or two years after he and his Mubam- 
madan confederates had overturned 
the neighbouring Hindu principality of 
Vijayanagar. Citadel, which is by 
far the most remarkable sight in Bije- 
par, is within this enclosure, to the W. 
of its irregular square, and is defended 
by a rampart, round towers, and fausse 
braye, having also a wet ditch 120 ft. 
broad. The ditch, completely flooded 
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in former times, is now nearly dry on 
the N.; on the 8. it is of considerable 
depth, and contains small fish ; but there 
are n0 alligators, as mentioned by 
Tavernier. It would a that the 
water of the ditch on the N. has been 
at all times deficient, there being a double 
wall and second wet ditch at that part. 
The entrance to the fortification is by a 
road which separates from the main 
road at right angles, and is marked by 
an immense block of black marble of a 
columnar shape, lying flat on the ground: 
Following this the traveller will 
enter on the E. by two gateways; the 
inner one is of black marble, apparently 
taken from a HindG temple, and has a 
door made of wooden in planks, clamped 
by iron gins, riveted by strong iron 
pegs. lose to the entrance of the 
citadel are four pillars of polished black 
basalt, three on the right and one on 
the left. They belonged to a Hindd 
temple, and, according to Sydenham, 
wero sent by the widow of Ram R&jé to 
Sultan Ali "Adil Shah I. when Bija- 
nagar fell. But, as similar pillars are to 
be met with among the brahmanical re- 
mains near, it seems probable that if not 
spoils from igenagar rey were formerly 
part of the Hindd temple now standi 
in ruins on either hand; and throug’ 
which the present gateway was carried 
on the first foundation of the citadel by 
Yusuf ’Adil Sh&h, who, according to 
Firishtah and others, built the fort, 
The doubt, however, would probably be 
cleared up by the decypherment of an 
inscription which will be noticed ona 
slab close to the pillars. Two other 
rows of illacs are to), be, ween $2 few. 
paces er on to the right, and 3 to 
the left, which are the only ini 
parts of the Hind temple just ‘allnded 
to, and which is said to have been the 
lace where the Hindi ladies in the 
arims of the kings of Bijapar paid 
their devotions. Though not uniform, 
the pillars consist generally of a plain 
base, a rudely-carved shaft, with a 
square projection in the middle, and an 
overhanging capital. Many of them 
at the base commemorate grants of land 
iven to the temple by the R&jpat 
milies of Chalukya and Y&dava, who 
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reigned here previous to the Muham- 
madan invasion of the Dakhan. The 
oldest grant is written in Sanskyit and 
Hali ‘Ginade, and announces a gift of 
land to this temple of the deity Nara- 
sinha, by Chalukya Mala Devara, in 
the Shalivahan period 1114, or a.v. 
1192. There is a similar gift, to the 
same deity, written in the name of 
Shankrapa Danda Na&ik, the military 
rime minister of Yadava N&rfyana, a 
hakravarti Raja, during the 46th 
year of that prince’s reign, or in the 
1162nd year of the Sh&livéhan period, 
a.p. 1240, The whole style of sculp- 
ture is here very similar to that of 
the E’lara excavations; and if not 
told by the inscriptions that this was 
a Vaishnava temple, we might con- 
jecture its dedication from the subjects 
‘on the square projections of the pillars, 
Among the mythological devices, there 
is one of a cross-legged figure, sittin; 
with the hands joined, as if employe 
in devotion, whilst on the right and left 
there are 2 standing figures in attend- 
ance. There is a representation also of 
Ganesh on another pillar; of Krishnah 
killing the serpent K4li; and of an ele- 
phant. Proceeding onwards from the 
temple we come to a yet more extensive 
Hind4 building on the left. This is an 
Agrahfr or brahmanical College, which 
the Muhammadans converted into a 
mosque by placing on it a mimbar, or 
“palit” and writing the confession of 
faith over the mibréb, or “arch,” of 
the altar on the W. A large enclosed 
8] in front is entered by a vestibule, 
the p portico of which, with its wings, 
occupies the complete length of the 
far. This building consists of 2 
stories, the lower presenting a front of 
10 tall columns, each of a single stone, 
and 6 or 7 feet distant from the other, 
and deepening backwards at right angles 
in rows of 6 columns each. Like the 
oldest Hindd buildings in the Dakhan, 
this has massy pieces of quartz rock 
ing from one pillar to another to 
form the roof. The walls are similarly 
formed, without lime or any other 
cement. There are also one or two 
pillars of black basalt, which do not 
appear to have belonged to the original 
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building, as all the others are of the 
quartz rock, which must have been 
brought from some distance, there being 
no QJ ce of this formation in the 
neighbourhood. A smaller, though in 
other respects similar, Aponee is on 
the N.E. of the ’Adélat Khanah; and 
this proves the existence of a consider- 
able Hindi town here previous to its 
being fortified by the first king of 
Bijaptr. The local tradition is that a 
Hinds R4jé, named Bijan Rai, whose 
capital was Mangalbira, 15 m, S.S.E. 
of Pandharpir, founded these Colleges. 
A round tower also, now standing, is 
said to have been built in this prince’s 
time, It is said that soon after this 
time, Pir Mabrit Khandayat, the leader 
of a body of fakirs having come here, 
expelled the brahmans from the Agra- 
hars, and propagated the faith of Islam, 
previous te any regular invasion of the 

jakhan; and that when Yusuf ’Adil 
Shéh founded Bijapar, this town was 
called Bijan Halli. The tomb of the 
Pir’s son is within the area of the largest 
Agrahar, built of lime and stone, and 
covered with Arabic sentences from the 
Kur’én. His own burial place is some 
way off to the E., and his descendants 
ih reside there, and possess some rights 
in the village of Tinié Halli, not far 
from Bijapar. 

The Muhammadan buildings in the 
citadel are completely in ruins, except 
a small mosque, called the Makkah 
Masjid, built by ’Ali ’Adil Shah I. 
It derives its name from a representa- 
tion of Makkah on its K’abah, and is 
a chaste building with 12 arches sup- 
ported by stone pillars, finely carved 
and disposed ina square. Behind this, 
to the N. stood the ’Addlat Khdnah, 
or “Hall of Justice,” where the kings 
received the petitions of the poor, and 
shewed themselves to the people. It 
was of two stories, with wide verandahs 
raised on large wooden pillars, and was 
standing when Dr. Bird first visited 
Bijapér, but was taken down by the 
Raja of Satarf, on account of its dan- 

erous state. The ruined fountains and 
the terrace where the people assembled 
may still be seen. It was erected by 
’Ali Adil Shah I. 
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The Sond Mahal, or Palace of Gold, 
stood near this on the right. “It was 
burnt down, To the W. is the Ananda 
Mahal, or Harim, which points 8. It 
has 3 stories, each having a middle hall 
and smaller rooms at cither end, com- 
municating by narrow arches, which 
were closed with curtains. It had for- 
merly 2 wings to the N. The whole 
ends in a broad terrace, and a wall 10ft. 
high, surmounted by minarets. To the 

. of this is the Dhobt Mahal, and to 
the 8. the Sydakh Mahal, “ er 
Palace,” called Sé¢ Kharidi, or Taft 
Mahal, “Seven Stories.” Time and 
the tropical rains have wrought sad 
havoc on this splendid building, but 
enough remains to attest its former 
magnificence, in one vast hall with a 
vaulted roof. The shell alone of the 
rest is left, and the inside, which was 
laid out in fountains and gardens, is 
now a tangled jungle. Just beyond 
this is the most picturesque view in 
Bijapér. From an adjoining Hindi 
temple, you behold the ruined walls of 
the palace, covered with trees and lux- 
uriant creepers. |The round towers jut 
out, and give variety to the scene. 

The Agueducts alone remain to be 
mentioned, and, though in ruins, they 
are worth inspection, particularly by 
the sportsman, as in the low brushwood 
which marks their position outside the 
walls, lurk innumerable hares and par- 
tridges, which will afford abundant 
sport to the tourist. 
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For particulars of this Route from 

Bombay to Mahar see Route 3. 
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manding at Panah—Pinah, 
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xm. 
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This Route is a section of that to 
Ratnagirf and Goa, places generally 
visited by sea. In the monsoon, how- 
ever, it is impossible to travel by boat, 
and this Route must then be taken. 

(a) Soriddgarh.— Ddpii, called by the 
natives Jognadi, the head-quarters of the 
invalids, which ought to be one of the 
best stations of the army, is 8 m. distant, 
It does not appear, however, that either 
climate or any other advantage was 
much considered in its selection. 


Suwarnadurg (Severndroog of Grant 
Duff and others).—This place has its 
name from Skr. suwarna, “golden,” 
durgam, “fort.” The fort stands on a 
small island close i the coast, and is of 
some antiquity, as Sivaji did but repair 
it in 1662. % 1713 "twas ceded with 
9 other forts to Kanhoji Angria. On 
the 2nd of April, 1756, it was attacked 
by Commodore Jones, who, after a bom- 
bardment of 4 days, captured the 4 dis- 
tinct forts of which it consists, without 
the loss of a man. It was made over to 
the Mar&thas in exchange for Bankot 
and Fort Victoria, and acquired 
by the English on the fall of the Peshw& 
in 1818. 
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SECTION II. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


Preliminary Information. 


1. Bounparres anp GengraL Aspect or THE Drviston—Sus-pIvisions AND 
Cuter Towns.—2. Historica, Sketce—Castes—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE 
Natives. 


1, BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE DIVISION-——SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
OHIEF TOWNS. 


This division, lying between N. lat. 18° 34’ and 14° 16’, and E. long. 73° 40’ and 
76° 28’, has an area of 27,615 sq. m. From its most N. to its most 8. point it is 
290 m. long; but this is owing to the narrow strip of the Sholépér collectorate 
stretching tie to the N. beyond the other parts of this division. In breadth, the 
S. division nowhere exceeds 195 m. 

It is bounded on the N. by the potty principality of Jinjirah, a corner of the 
Th4nah collectorate, Satar4, Ahmadnagar, and the Nizam’s dominions; on the 
E. by the Nizam’s dominions; and on the W. by the sea. On the S. its fronticr 
meets those of Goa, N. Kanara, Maisdr, and Ballari. 

The General aspect of the Division above the W. Gh&ts, which cut off from it 
the narrow slip of territory that forms the Ratnfgiri collectorate, is that of an 
undulating plain. But from this description must be excepted the province of 
Kolhapur, which is a rough hilly country, gradually sloping from the Ghats 
towards the more level tract of Belganw. The climate of Sholapur is dry and 
tolerably healthy. The fall of rain averages no more than 22 in. In the 
plains of Kolhapur the average fall is 30 in. 18 cents., while in the hilly districts 
it varies from 46 in. to 294 in. 90 cents. This province suffers much from 
cholera, and though its elevation of 1,790 ft. above the sea ensures it a comparatively 
temperate climate, it cannot be considered healthy. Belganw and Dharwad 

ess a far better climate, and may be regarded as quite as congenial to the 
iuropean constitution as any part of the Bombay Presidency. Col. Sykes 
pronounces them to be the finest provinces in the Dakhan,  Ratn&giri and 
Sawant Wadi are rugged, broken, interspersed with mountains and jungles, and 
intersected by torrents, which, as they appeoseh the sea, become very deep and 
muddy. The rains on the Ghéts are as heavy as in any part of the world, and 
approach 300-in. Tigers and other wild beasts abound, and snakes are innu- 
merable and very destructive to human life. The stations by the sea, such as 


Vengurla (Vingorla), are by no means unhealthy for Europeans, 
The Sub-divistons and Chief Towns of the five provinces comprised in this 
division are as follows :— 
RATNAGIRE (RUTNAGHERRY). 
‘Téluks or Sub-Divisions from Chief Towns, Town foe Rateuisari, Direction, 
1 Suwarnadurg Harnai 57 N.N.W. 
2 Anjanwel Chipalun 40 N.N.E. 
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cinerea oe peat Chief Towne: Town fom Bainagirt, Direction. 
3 Ratnagiri Ratnagiri 

4 Vijayadurg (Viziadroog) Rajapar 2 8.5. 
6 Mélwan Malwan 64 8. 

SHOLAPGE (SHOLAPORE). 

Tétoke or Bab: Divisions from. Chief Towns. Digtance from Direction. 
1 Karméle (Kurmulla) Karmale 67 N.W. 

2 Bars Birt fades 40 NN Ww 
3 Mérhe (Mahara) arhe ara) 34 3 

4 Mohol é ) Mohol 19 W.N.W. 
5 Sholapér Sholapér ” ” 

7 i s (ert He 3 8.3.E. 

‘irpargi (Heepurgee) Hi: 60 
8 Mangol Mengolt 70 8 
9 Mudebihél (Moodbhal) Mudebihal 92 8.8.E. 
KoLnfrér. 

TAtnka of Sab Divisions front, Chief Towns. Tae ohietar, Direction. 
1 Vishalgarh Malképar 380 N.W. 

2 Panhala Panhal& 10 Nw. 

3 Alte Alte 13 N.E. 

4 Sherdil Sherdl 25 N.E.byE. 
6 Kolhapir Kolhaptr ” » 

6 Béor& (Bowrah) Baor& 25 8.W. 

7 Ki Kagal 9 S.E. 

8 Budargarh (Boodurgur) Budargarh 31 8. 

9 Garh Inglaj Garh Inglaj 32 8.E, 
10 Inchalkarinji Inchalkarinji 18 E. 
11 Toregal Toregal 87 8.5. 


Of the above sub-divisi Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9 are called Parganahs, 
and the rest are Jdgirs or districts belonging to feudatory chiefs. There are, 
besides, 14 smaller Jagirs, viz.:—Walwd, Kdpsi, Jagir of Jagat Guru, or 
Sankeshwarswdmi, Jdgir of Rdoji Mahdrd, Jagir of Tatia Mahdrdj, Jdgir of 
Jost Rdo, Jagir of Sirlashkar, Jdgir of Himmat Bahadur, Jdgir of Jabtan Mulk, 
Jdgir of Narayan Rao Ghatke, Jagir of Amirwl’ Umard, Jagir of Hindi Rao, Jdgir 
of Bhim Bahddur. The Jagir of Toregal is completely separated from Kolh&par 
by the collectorate of Belg4’ou, and is situated on the confines of Dharwad. 


BELGANW OR BELGA’ON (BELGAUM). 


TaiabsorgurDirnonetom —— cuieowns, gp INNNERALCNGE: —pieton. 
1 T&sganiw (Tazgaum) Tasgahw 80 N. 

2 Athni (Hutnee) Athni 70 N.E 

3 Chikori Chikori 40 N. 

4 Gokak Gokak : 30 N.E. 
5 Bagalkot Bagalkot 82 E.N.E. 
6 Padsh&hpar Belganw of a 

7 Parasgad Sawdatti 40 E. 

8 Badami Badami 78 E. 

9 Hungund Hungund 103 E. 

10 Sampgaiw Sampgaiw 17 ES.E. 
11 Bidi Bidi 22 8.S.E. 
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puinwip. 
mre le a . ad aelan Town from Dharwag, Direction, 
1 Nawalgund (Nowlgoon awalgund 24 E.N.E. 
2 Dharwad . Dharwad ‘ ” 
3 Dambal (Dummul) Gadag (Gudduk) 40 E. 
4 Hubli ( cobles) Hubli 12 8.E. 
5 Bank&pir (Bunkapoor)  Shiwg&hw (Seegaon) 34 8.8.E. 
6 Hangal ( ungat) Ha&ngal 48 8. 
7 + Rénebennir ( ore) Rénebennar 69 S.E. 
8 Kod (Koda) Ratihali 17 §.8.E. 


2. HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—BMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


The history of this Division, so far as it can be dissociated from that of the 
surrounding provinces, resolves itself into a history of Kolh&par, the Rajs of 
which country have for 1000 years, at least, been dominant over the greater por- 
tion of territory included in this Division. In the elaborate report on the Princi- 
pality of Kolhapur, compiled by Major D. C. Graham, of the 28th Bombay N. I.,* 
will be found various inscriptions and their translations, which refer to dynasties 
of the 12th and 13th centuries a.p. Before that date tradition is the only guide, 
and from it, it would seem that in the beginning of the 6th century a.p. Raja 
R&m ruled over all the countries between the Narmadé and the pees A.D. 789 
a prince of Jayanagar overran the S. provinces. His minister, Himar Pant, is 
said to have invented the Mor or written character of the Marathi language. A 
plank follows till a.p. 1028, when the light of the inscriptions is first reached. 
An inscription found in a Jain temple at R&ibagh, dated 1202, in the Sanskrit 
language, but old Kanadi character, gives the genealogy of a conquering prince 
named Lakshmi Deo, which goes back about 174 years, and shows that, in 1028, 
a dynasty had been established which ruled over the W. part of Kolhapar. The 
founder was JimitawShana Shilahfr, who was a branch A the R&j&s who reigned 
for centuries previous at Tagara. At the same time, in the 13th century, there 
ruled another dynasty, eight miles from Kolhapur, at Berad, which included 
Kolh&pdér itself and Panh&l&; and another at Vishalgarh, where tradition says 
that a Raj& Bhoj reigned in a.p. 688; and, finally, a fourth at Sankeshwar. 
There are still remains of a palace and a very ancient temple at Berad, and it is 
said that the seat of government was transferred thence to Kolhapér in con- 
sequence of a great earthquake that took place between the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. The Jimitawahan dynasty appears to have been overthrown ¢ by Shringan 
Deo, who was probably a Yadava Rajput. Inscriptions in the Sanskrit character 
of the Chélukya dynasty also have been dug up at the temple Ambabf at Kolha- 
pér, but unfortunately without date. There is reason to think, however, that they 
are the oldest that have been discovered. The earliest Persian inscription found 
at Vish4lgarh shews that the Muhammadans took that fort in a.p. 1234. Malik 
Rahim, who led the invaders, was canonized after death, and miracles were pre- 
tended to be wrought at his shrine. This is all that can be ascertained at present 
regarding the history of the division before the Muhammadan conquest ; but the 
caves and other remains shew that the Buddhists were numerous and powerful 
here, probably, in the first centuries of the Christian wera. It is to be anticipated 
that many discoveries of inscriptions will yet be made at Ranebennur, Hubli, 
Athn{, and other ancient towns; and, when all these are deciphered and compared, 
much of the annals of the early Hinda princes who reigned in this quarter may 
yet be recovered, 


* Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. viii. Now, Series, Bombay, 1854. 
t Grant Duff, vol i. p. 29, 
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The conquest of these territories, which, for some years previous to the battle 
of Talikot, in 1565, were subject to Bijanagar, was not entirely completed by the 
Muhammadans till the close ‘of the 15th century a.p., and in the middle of the 
next the country passed into Sivaji’s hands. In 1690 a.p. Kolhapur, as a province 
of the kingdom of Bijapar, was reckoned the 5th Sabah of Anrangsit a conquests 
in the Dakhan. But the people resisted the Mughul yoke, and at Aurangzib’s 
death the Marathas became possessed of the whole province, which remained an 
integral part of the Mar&tha empire until 1729, when it was formed into an in- 
dependent principality, under a prince of the house of Sivaji, whose descent is as 
follows :—Sivaji left two sons, Shambuji or Sambhaji and ne Ram, by different 
wives. Raja Ram was, in 1689, declared Regent after Sambhajf's execution by 
Aurangzib, during the minority of Sambhaji’s son Sahu, who was shortly after 
made prisoner by the Mughuls. In 1700, Raja Ram died, leaving, by dif- 
ferent wives, two sons, Sivajf and Sambhaji, of whom Sivaji was placed on the 
throne by his mother, Tara Bai, but in 1708, Sahu, being released, seized Satara, 
and became the acknowledged head of the Maritha nation. On this, Sivaji, 
whose adherents were strong in the S., fixed himself at Panh4lé and Kolhapur. This 
Prince died of small-pox in 1712, when Rémchandra Pant Amatya placed Tara 

‘ai and Sivaji’s widow, Bhaw4ni Bai,* in confinement, and raised Sambhajf to 
the throne of Kolh4pGr, Sarje Rao Ghatke,t the powerful chief of Kagal, now 
joined Sambhaji, and, the Mughul viceroy of the Dakhan also assisting him, the 
struggle for supremacy continued for 13 years with alternate success. In 1727 
Sambhaji made great preparations for a final campaign, but the Peshw4, B&jf Rao 
Balal, gained such advantages over him, that after being deserted by his allies, 
Kanhoji Angria, and the Nizim, he was obliged, in 1729, to yield: his claim on 
the Maratha sovereignty to Sahu, and content himself with Kolhap4r, as a distinct 
principality. Its boundaries were the Warn and Krishp4 on the N. and E., 
and the Tungabhadra on the S. From this date, then, the separation between 
the Satara and Kolhapér families became complete. In imitation of the elder 
kingdom, the Raj& of Kolhépar appointed eight grand officers of State. Bhag- 
want Réo had Vishalgarh with the office of Pratinidhi; Ramchandra Nil Kanth 
had Baor&, with the office of Pant Am&tya ; the office of Sendpati or General, fell 
to Shidoji, nephew of Saritajf Ghodpade, and other chiefs were made Pait Sachiva, 
Mantri, Dabir, Ny4yfdhish, and Ny4yasb4stri. 

In December, 1760, Sambhaji, the last lineal descendant of Sivaji, dyin; 
without issue, the son of Sh4hji Bhonslé, of Kanhwat, a descendant of the Totk 
son of Bhosaji, of the line of Bapa Rawal, of Chitér, who reigned in 134 a.p., 
was carried off and adopted, and the Queen, with 5,000 followers, set out with 
him for Banaras. Her party was met at Jijari by the Peshw&, who, after great 
entreaty, agreed to the adoption, and presented the young R4j4 with a magnifi- 
cent diamond ring. In October, 1762, the youth was enthroned at Pangli or 
Panh&la, under the name of Sivaji, and rich presents were sent to him by the 
Nizam, Haidar ’Ali, and all the neighboring chiefs. For some years the Queen 
acted as Regent, and, under her rule, piracy grew to such a height that the English, 
in 1765, despatched an armament, which captured the fort of M&lwan, and the 
Peshw& wrested the districts of Chikori and Manoli from Kolhfpar, and gave 
them to the Patwardans. This latter circumstance led to a petty warfare with 
the Patwardans, which was rancorously carried on for many years, M4lwan, 
however, was subscquently restored by ‘the British, on their ecetving: ayment of 
382,896 rupees ; and Chikori and Manolf were given back by the Peshw4 in his 
last illness. In February, 1772, the Queen Jijé Bai died. She had encouraged 
human sacrifices to a fearful extent, and parties scourcd the plains at night for 

* She was then pregoant, and, in 1750, her son, Ram Rajé, becamo RAjé of 


Satara, 
+ The founder of this family, Kam Deo, acquired the name of Ghatke by sup) ressing 
“amous brigaud pamed Ghat. Seo Graham's Report, p. 04, note. e 5 
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victims to be offered at the Black Tower of Panh&lé, within a few hundred 
of her palace. This tower was a temple to Durg4, the Hindi Hecate, in the 
inner fort, and so thickly over-canopied with trees, that not a ray of light could 
break the gloom. In 1773, Kunhar Réo Trimbak, Patwardan of Kurandwéir, 
overran the country, laid siege to Kolh&ptir, and burned a famous Math or 
monastery in the suburbs, whence he carried off an immense treasure. The Chief 
Priest buried himself alive at Sheng&iw, invoking curses on the secriegiore 
spoiler, who nevertheless returned happily to his own district. In 1777 the chicfs 
of K4gal, Baor&, and Vishalgarh, aided by the Panah troops, attacked Kolh&par, 
but were signally defeated, as was also the Peshw4’s general, Jiwaji Gopfl Joshi. 
In revenge for this, Mahf&daji Sindhia was despatched from Punah with an over- 
whelming force, and ravaged the whole province, nor did he withdraw till he had 
exacted from the Raja an ement to pay 15,00,000 rupees for losses sustained by 
the Peshwa. In 1777, Haidar’ Ali visited Kolh&pdr, presented 1,00,000 rupees, an 
offered the support of histroops. In 1777 the Patwardan Parshuram Ramchandra, 
of Miraj, took Akewat, and 2 years after Sherdl, and in 1780 got possession of the 
strong fort of Budargarh. Ratn&kar Pant Ap& now became prime minister, and 
under his guidance the Raj& made a successful expedition to Sawant Wadi, and soon 
after transferred the seat of government from Panh&élé to Kolhapar. In 1786 
the Rajé Sivaji again invaded Sawant Wadi with complete success. In 1792 the 
English fitted out a force at Bombay to attack Wa&di and Kolh4pur in conse- 
quence of the piracies of those powers, but an apology was made by the R&jé, and 
a treaty concluded, by which permission was conceded for the establishment of 
British factories at Mélwan and Kolhaptr. In 1793 Parshuram Ramchandra, 
who had just returned from aiding the British in MaisGr, invaded the Kolh&par ~ 
territories, but in 1794 his son Ramchandra was defeated before the walls of Alte 
by Sivaji, and made prisoner with all his principal officers. They were treated 
generously and released, but the elder Patwardan, unsoftened by this kindness to his 
son, immediately recrossed the frontier, and laid siege to Kolh4pur, from which city 
he exacted 3,00,600 rupees. Soon after this Nan& Farnavis encouraged the R&jé of 
Kolh4pdr to attack the Patwardans. Upon this Sivaji called out the whole force 
of his State, and, by a well-managed surprise, recovered the strong fort of Budar- 
gr which had been 10 years in the Patwardan’s possession. Chikori and 
‘anol were recovered from Bhaskar Rfo Trimbak, the chief of Nepani. In 
October, 1796, Sivaji marched from Kolh4pur, and, after plundering several 
towns, completely sacked Tasg&nw, and burnt the palace of the Patwardan. In 
1798 the Kolhapir R&ja aided the Raja of Satara in his attempt to recover his 
independence, and received the gallant Chatur Singh, the R4ja’s brother, when he 
escaped from Satara. This prince, being pursued by the Peshw4’s troops, turned 
back upon them with the reinforcements he had received from Kolh&par, and cut 
them off almost to a man, and then, marching on Karad, surprised the Patwardan’s 
troops and totally routed them. During this march an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to assassinate Sivaji, who returned in triumph to Panh4l&. Soon after, a 
detachment of the Kolhapar troops was despatched on a foray, and, falling in 
with a band of 400 Thags, hanged or beheaded them all. After this punishment, 
other hordes of that fraternity of miscreants avoided the province of Kolhapar, 
At Savandr the Kolhapar troops were, however, totally defeated, and driven back 
by Dhondu Pant Goklé; but, being reinforced by Sivaji in person, took Kontr, 
killed the Des&i, and laid the whole country round under contribution. In 1799 
Nan& Farnavis, being reconciled to Parshurim Patwardan, directed him to 
restrain the forays of the Kolhapar Raja. This led to a pitched battle at Chikori, 
where Sivajf, surrounded by a body-guard glittering in chain armour, appeared.at 
the head of 16,000 men, and completely defeated Parshuram, killing him, and 
utting his whole army to flight. Ramchandra, Parshur&m’s son, repaired to 
inah, and obtained powerful reinforcements, among which|were 5 battalions of 
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Sindhia’s re; troops, under Major Brownrig. With this army, in 1799, he 
besieged Kolhapdér, Sivaji himself retired into the fort of Panhal&, but was 
attacked on the way and suffered heavy loss. On the 4th of Jan., 1800, the enemy’s 
batteries opened against KolhapGr; and on the 12th of March, a wide breach 
having been made, the enemy’s columns advanced to the assault, but were driven 
back with the loss of 3,000 killed and wounded, including several of Sindhia’s 
European officers,* whose graves may still be seen near the ramparts. The next day 
the enemy raised the siege. A peace of some years followed, and suring the cam- 
paign of 1804 the Kolhapér R4ja observed a strict Beatrality bebwosn e Engli 
Ind 3 Marfthas. In 1806, Sivaji besie; the fort of W&di, whereupon the 
Peshwé sent assistance to the Sawant. is led to a war between the Peshw& 
and Sivaji, and in 1808 the Peshw’s general, the chief of Nep&nf, tot 
defeated the Kolh4par army at Songanw, with the loss of 5,000 men, an 
all their cannon, colors, and elephants. Sivajf himself, severely wounded, with 
difficulty escaped. A peace followed, and on the 21st of June, 1809, @ princess 
of Kolh&par was given in marriage to the Nep&ni chief, who, suspicious of 
treachery, suddenly decamped in the night with his bride, and two years after 
made a further irruption into Kolhapar, and defeated Sivaji’s troops at Hewra, 
capturing 5 guns and 1,200 prisoners. In 1812, a British force assembled at 
Pandharptr, and peace was made between the contending parties, through the 
intervention of Mr. Elphinstone. The fort of M&lwan was, on that occasion, 
ceded to the Bombay Government, which guaranteed Kolh&pir from further ag- 
proanon The same year the palace and state records were partly destroyed at 
olhaptr, during a tumult, by some Pathans. Sivaji died on the 24th of April, 
1812, after a reign of 58 years. He left two sons, by different mothers, Shambhu 
and Sh&hji, better known as Abé Sahib and Baw& Sahib. Ab& Sahib quietly 
succeeded. During the war with the Peshw&, in 1818, he heartily espoused the 
British cause; and, by a new treaty, Chikori and Manolf were taken from the 
Nepani chief, and restored to Kolhapur. On the 2nd of July, 1821, Ab& Sahib was 
murdered in his palace by Shaji Mohité, and Baw& S&hib succeeded. He was 
a prince of a daring and ferocious character, and, in 1824, during the disturbances 
at Kitar, his behaviour led to grave suspicions. Next year his intrigues had pro- 
ceeded so far, that the British resolved to interfere. A force of 6,000 men 
marched on Kolhap6r, and arrived there in December. The R&j& had assembled 
20,000 men; but, as the British coors crowned the heights above the city, his 
heart failed him, and he submitted to the terms offered to him. In October, 1826, 
he visited the Governor of Bombay at Pinah. He came with a splendid body- 
of 1,000 horse, 16 elephants, a battalion of Arabs, and 1,600 i 
infantry .His conduct was most irritating ; and at last, having wounded a trooper 
in the Pinah horse, he made a precipitate retreat. Troops were now put in 
motion against him from Belgaiw, and he again tendered his submission ; but not 
keeping to his Bromisss) a British force was, in 1827, for the third time assembled 
at Kolkspér. ‘he town, though garrisoned by 3,000 Arabs, immediately surren- 
dered, and, on the 28rd of October, a new treaty was imposed. The Beja was 
compelled to reduce his troops to 400 horse, and 800 foot ; to discharge his Arabs ; 
to cede Chikori and Manoli, and the forts of Panhalé and Pawangarh ; and to 
permit a British regiment to be be quartered at Kolhapér. Baw Sahib died on 
the 29th of November, 1837, at Yeoti, near Pandharpar, whither he had gone on 
a pretended pilgrimage, but really with the design of plundering some of the 
towns on the Krishné. He left two sons and two daughters, ‘is eldest son, 
Sivaji, succeeded him. A regency was formed of the young prince’s mother, his 
aunt, and four ministers, but the aunt soon got possession of the whole power. 


* Jules Romen, né 1768, un citoyen de Languedoc, commante du battn. de arm 
sinahia. "Tué aux trenches de Kolapar, me Mars, 1900, is one of the inscriptions, ee °° 
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As she ruled most oppreasively, the lish Government resolved to appoint a 
minister, and, in 1843, nominated D&ji Krishpah to the office. This officer con- 
scientiously endeavored to introduce reforms, but was resolutely opposed by the 
Regent, who encouraged a spirit of discontent, until a re; conspiracy waa or- 
genized against the British Government. In July, the forts of Samfngayh and 
jadargarh closed their gates, and Lieut.-Col. Wallace, of the Madras army, was 
sent from Belg&riw, with 1,200 men, 4 mortars, and 2 nine-pounders, to capture 
them. He arrived before Sim&ngarh on the 19th of September, and on the 24th 
carried the Péta, but was obliged to turn the siege of the fort into a blockade, and 
to send to Belganw for battering-guns. On the 22nd of September, the ‘ison 
of Budi ‘h sallied out on the Kolh&pGr troops sent against them, and 
them with loss, and this success greatly encouraged the rebels. Reinforcements 
of English troops were now ordered up. On the 8th of October, General Dela- 
motte took command, and on the 11th, 4 battering guns reached Samangarh. 
They were immediately placed in position, and by the next evening a breach was 
effected. The Commissioner, Mr. Reeves, allowed the garrison to parley, but 
found they were confident of support from Kolh&par, where the troops had risen 
and confined Daji Krighnah, Affairs, therefore, took their course, and on the 
morning of the 13th the place was stormed and carried with little opposition, 
and a wing of the 5th Madras Cavalry cut up a large body of rebels, who had 
assembled in the neighborhood. 

On the day before the storm, Colonel Outram joined the camp to act with Mr. 
Reeves, and was the first man in-at the assault, and, indeed, for several minutes, 
alone among the enemy. On the place being captured, the Joint Commissioners 
offered an amnesty to all who would return to their allegiance. This proclama- 
tion, however, produced no effect. Colonel Outram then, with characteristic 
energy, set off for Kagal, taking with him Lieut.-Colonel Wallace and 600 of his 
brigade, in order that, by his near proximity, he might be the better able to 
support the R&jé against his rebellious troops, and effect the release of the minister, 
‘D4&ji Kyishnah, who was now imprisoned in the fort of Pawangarh. On the 24th of 
October, after much negotiation, the Minister was released, and the young Rajé 
of Kolhapur, with his aunt and mother, and a majority of the chiefs, left the city 
and joined the British camp. This movement was strongly opposed by the 
soldiery, of whom 600, under Babaji Ahirékar, went off to join the malcontents at 
Budargarh. On the 20th of October, General Delamotte moved from Samangarh 
against Budargarh, the parrison of which place had, ten days previously, plundered 
the British Parganah of Chikori and robbed the treasury of the principal station, 
On arriving at Budargarh, General Delamotte admitted the parceon to surrender ; 
but, while he was parleying at one gate, Babiji and his followers escaped at the 
other, and threw themselves into the still stronger fortress of Panh&la. On the 
17th of November, Colonel Ovans, the Resident at Satara, who had just been 
appointed Special Commissioner in the S. Maratha country, was seized by the 
rebels while incautiously travelling with a very slight escort from Sathrf, and 
carried prisoner into Panh&l. e Joint Commissioners exerted themselves to 
procare his release, and succeeded, but the garrison of Panh&la still kept their 
gates closed, and rejected the terms offered to them. On the 27th the Péta was 
captured. On the morning of the 1st of December the batteries opened; the same 
afternoon, the breach, being reported practicable, was stormed in gallant style; 
and a portion of the garrison, Sosearoring to escape to the adjoining fort of 
Paw: ‘h, were 80 closely followed by the British troops, that this second fortress 
also fell on the same day. Bab&ji Ahfrékar, and about 70 other ringleaders of 
the malcontents, were Killed in the storm of Panh&l4, and many prisoners were 
captured by troops judiciously posted in the surrounding plain. On the 5th of 
December, Colonel Wallace, with a light force, proceeded against Rangn&, 70 m. 
distant, and reached it on the 9th. He carried the Péta the same day; and, 
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having got two guns and two mortars into position during the night, kept up so 
heavy a fire from them next day that the enemy, after dark, evacuated the fort, 
and fled into the jungles of the Sawant W&di country. To this quarter many of 
the fugitives from Vish&lgarh and other forts in the Kolh&pGr province betook 
themselves. Colonel Outram was appointed to the command of a light field force 
for the reduction of these rebels. The 7th Hegiment Bombay N. I., the left 
wing of the 2nd Queen’s Royals, a company of H. M. 17th Regiment, the 8rd 
Regiment Madras N. I., detachments of the 10th, 2ist, and 23rd Bombay N. I., 
and of the 8th and 16th Madras N. I., of the 5th Madras L, C., and the Pinah 
Horse, and a few light guns, were the troops destined for the service, and they 
arrived at Vengurla about the middle of December, 1845. Their first operation 
was the reduction of the hill forts called Manohar, ‘‘ Mind-ravishing,” and Man- 
saritogh, ‘ Mind’s delight,” situated on two lofty rocks, about a mile from the fort 
of the Ghats, and 35 m. from Vingorla, E. be N. In the first march from 
Vengurla, Colonel Outram had a narrow escape. iding at the head of the column 
with Capt. Battye, of the 21st N. I., he was observed by a party of rebels posted 
in trees, and was known by his blue coat to be the bard gdhid or officer of the 
highest rank. A volley was fired at him, but the bullets intended for him struck 
Capt. Battye’s horse, which fell dead, shot through in three places. On arriving 
at the forts it was found that, though close to one another, there was no com- 
munication between them, but that they were separated by a profound chasm. 
It was resolved to attack Manohar, and as it was impossible to carry up heavy 
guns into that difficult fortress, the only course was to storm. The scarp was 
about 50 ft. high, and the only access was by steps cut in the rock. The height 
of the forts above the plain was about 2,500 ft. About noon, the company of the 
17th and some Sip&his, led by Lieut. Munbee of the Engineers, advanced gallantly 
a the rocky steps, but the garrison rolled down on them heaps of large stones, 
which swept away several of the Europeans, and struck the officer leading them on 
the head. Lieut. Munbee was shot through the hand, and the storm failed, It 
was then determined to renew the attack at night, but, under cover of the dark- 
ness, the garrison, who did not amount to more than 30 or 40 men, let themselves 
down over the wall with ropes and escaped. The troops now moved through the 
jungles in the direction of Goa, clearing them of the rebels, They found many 
stockades, and there was considerable danger in straying from the column, but 
they did not meet with any serious resistance, and, after a harassing campaign of 
three months, the rebellion was completely put down. The rebels were driven 
into the territories of Goa, where they received shelter. After the lapse of some 
years an amnesty was granted to them, but some desperate characters were ex- 
resely excluded from terms. These men have again raised the standard of rebellion 
during the late disorders in India, and although their attempts to rouse a general 
spirit of revolt have failed, they still continue to elude pursuit in the dense jungles 
which surround the province. 

In January, 1846, a British officer was appointed Political Superintendent of 
the Kolhapdér State, a brigade was stationed in the vicinity of the town, and 
various measures of reform were introduced into the government with the happiest 
results, Kolhfpdr, however, was one of the few places which, during the disastrous 
rebellion of 1857, furnished proofs that the fidelity of even the Bombay army was 
not altogether incorruptible. On the night of the 31st of July a sudden uproar 
and firing was heard in the lines of the 27th Bombay N. I, stationed at Kolhapur, 
The night was dark, and heavy rain was falling. The mutineers at first induced 
by threats several sipahis who were not in the plot to join them. They broke 
open the store guard and carried off spare arms and ammunition. They then 
proceeded to the quarter guard, released some prisoners, and carried off public 

- treasure to the amount of 45,000 rupees. “They then plundered the bazfr and the 
house of the Jam’ad6ér Adjutant, whoso mother they shot. Then, headed by 
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Ramji Shershat, a Mar&tha of huge stature, they went to Major Rolland’s house, 
into which they poured a volley, and afterwards visited other officers’ houses, but 
luckily without encountering any European. Capt. M‘Culloch with several junior 
officers now proceeded to the nes and endeavored to rally round them some 
of the loyal men, but was obliged to fall back on Baori (Bowrah), the civil 
station, where the local corps was under arms, Reinforced with some troops of 
the S. Maratha Horse, the party returned to the Mess house; but, after some 
ineffectual efforts at restoring order, retired once more on Baoré, Next morn- 
ing a party under Col. Maughan and Capt. Schneider, proceeded to a fortified 
house in the suburbs of Kolh&pér, where some rebels had taken post, but, after 
exchangin a few shots, retired. Col. Maughan now telegraphed to Satara for 
aid, anc t. Kerr immediately started to his assistance with 60 men of the 
8. Maratha Horse, and reached Kolhapur, 76 m. off, in 26 hours. Meantime the 
mutineers, having left the station, fell in with Lieut. Norris and Ensigns Stubbs 
and Heathfield near the Phunda Ghat, and barbarously murdered them. On the 
9th of August, the rebels, being hard pressed for food, moved back on Kolh&pdr ; 
and some of them, having thrown themselves into the same square building in the 
suburbs from before which Col. Maughan had, on the Ist, retired, were there 
next day attacked by Capt. Kerr with a party of his horse and 60 volunteers of 
the 27th N. I., and, after a desperate defence, were all cut to pieces, Others of 
the mutincers were destroyed by the villagers, and in a short time the whole body, 
about 170 in all, were annihilated. It was then discovered that an extensive plot 
had been formed for a general rising in the 8. Mar&tha country, and several 
executions took place in consequence. Among those executed was the Havaldar 
Major of the 29th N. I., who was blown from a on the 20th of August. In 
consequence of these disturbances, Col. Le Grand Jacob was sent down to take 
supreme command in the 8. Maratha country ; and, under his vigorous control, 
the crisis of the rebellion was successfully met. A subsequent rising at Kolhapar 
was repressed instantancously, and signal punishment was inflicted on the rebels. 
The great mass of the population in this division are Hinds. There are a 
eat number of aboriginal races, whose customs and languages deserve more 
attention than has yet been given to them. The names of 62 different wander- 
ing tribes are given in Major Graham’s Report of Kolh&pGr, whose customs are 
very peculiar, But have not yet been satisfactorily described. Besides these, there 
are the Garkaris and Pataks, who are the ancient soldiers of Sivajf, and are 
a brave, hardy, and independent race. The Jains also are numerous in this divi- 
sion, The; worship Shiva under the form of a naked image, and abstain from 
animal food and intoxicating liquors. They burn their dead, and despise their 
Hind& brethren, with whom they will neither eat nor intermarry. 
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ROUTE 165. 
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Bombay to Sondagarh, see Route 10. 
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This route is a continuation of route 
10, and leads to Goa and to Belgiiw 
and Dhérwad, and whatever is worth 
seeing in those collectorates. It pre- 
sents beautiful scenery, with abundant 
facilities for sporting of all descriptions, 
if the traveller choose to halt at any of 
the stages, and make inquiry of the 
Shikéris, who will always be ready to 
point out large game in the Ghits, 
which are within a few miles. On the 
other hand the road is very little fre- 
quented by Europeans, and the accom- 
modation is but indifferent. The heat, 
too, is at all times great in the Koikan, 
to which province the whole route is 
confined. Should the objections, how- 
ever, appear to outweigh the advan- 
tages of travelling by land, the tourist 
ma’ go the whole way to Goa by sea, 
and thence cross to Kolhapar or Bel- 
gaiw by land. But, in the monsoon 

e sea voyage is impracticable, and the 
tourist must of necessity have recourse 
to this route, or the one more inland, 
from Panah to Belginw. For visitin, 
Goa, this will be the more direct an 
better route. 

(a) Chipatin (Chiploon).—This is a 
considerable place on the S. bank of 
the Vasishth& river, navigable for boats 
of 30 khandfs. About a 3 m. S. of the 
town is a series of excavations, first 
made known by a brahman antiqua- 
rian, Vishnu Shastri of Bombay, and 
mentioned by Dr. Wilson in his paper 
on the caves.* These excavations have 
not yet been fully described. They 
consist of a large room 22ft. long, by 


* Jour. of the Bomb. As. Soc. for Jan, 1858, 
p. 342. 
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15ft. broad and 10ft. high, containing 
a Buddhist dabgop at the farther end ; 
two or three smaller caves, apparently 
monks’ cells; and a deep tank for water, 
13ft. sq. on the surface. One of the 
cells has. been filled up with earth. 
Another series of excavations exists near 
Pétan, three stages on the road from 
Chipalan to Kar&d, consisting of a 
room with @ small round dahgop, 6 ft. 
in diameter, and of a shdid, or hall, 
19ft. by 18ft., with an elevated seat at 
one corner, and three recesses in the 
inner extremity. 

(0) Ratndgirt (Rutnagherry*).—This 
lace is the principal civil station in the 
. Konkan, A small detachment of 

troops is usually stationed at it. The 
town is large and open, facing the sea. 
There are two small bays formed by a 
rock on which the fort is built. There 
is neither shelter nor good anchorage, 
as the bay is completely exposed, ani 

the bottom ishard cand with rock. With 
any breeze from the W. there are heavy 
breakers on the bar at the entrance of 
the river, and boats cross it only at the 
top of high water. The landing place 
for boats 1s on the 8. of the fort, near a 
small tank, close to high water mark. 
The cantonment lies on the N. of the 
town. Ratnfgiri has its name from a 
demon named Ratndsur, who was killed 
by an incarnation of Shiva called Nath, 
or Jotiba, who is worshipped at a famous 
temple near Kolhapur. There is pro- 
bably some historical foundation for this 
legend, and Ratndsur may be teganiod 
as a king of the aborigines killed b: 

some Arian leader. Otherwise the wo: 

might be translated “Hill of Gems,” 
from Skr. ratnam, “a jewel,” and girth, 
“hill.” This is a pretty town with a 
hill fort, once a stronghold of the 
Marfthas. The principal thing of in- 
terest here to the tourist, however, is 
the Térti, or “Sardine” fishing, which 
fs pretty to witness, independently of 
Epicurean considerations. Fleets. of 
canoes may be seen Putting out for these 
fish in January‘and February. Three 
men are required in each canoe, two to 
paddle and one to cast the net. The 
attitudes of the men engaged in casting 

* Ratnaguiry of Grant Duff. 
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the nets are beautiful, and display their 
fine athletic figures to advantage. They 
stand in the bows of the canoes, leanin; 
slightly forward, with the nets gathere 
up, the head turned back over the 
shoulders, and with eyes glancing keenly 
around in search of the shoal. The fish, 
which is most delicious, is caught in 
such numbers that a single net-caster 
will fill his canoe in the course of the 
morning, as many as 50 fish being taken 
at a single cast, and quantities of the 
fish are used to manure the rice fields. 
At these times the deep sea fishing is 
entirely neglected. The fishing is within 
a short distance of the shore, just out- 
side the breakers, and can be carried on 
only when the water is sufficiently clear 
to admit of the fish being readily seen. 
Jn calm weather the water is as clear as 
crystal; and it is a beautiful sight at 
such times to watch the waves breaking 
on the sands, which seem literally of 
earls, while the fleet of canoes is shoot- 

ing hither and thither among the bright 
waters, with a fisherman standing in the 
bow of each boat in » picturesque atti- 
tude, like a piece of Grecian sculpture. 
The back-ground of this pictureis formed 
by a fishing village, with many boats 
drawn up on the beach, nets drying on 
the sand, huts nestled among groves of 
cocoa nut and other trees, and the old 
fort of Ratnagiri frowning over them. 

The Kdlindd r., just beyond Ratn&- 
giri, is never fordable except at neap 
tides, but is crossed in boats. Ther. 
and m. at Golap are likewise unfordable 
at high water. Pdnwas is a small 
straggling village, with a few temples; 
Maulangd a good sized village; Bhar 
and Bini mere hamlets. Not far from 
Bini is a pretty fishing village called 
Sargameshwar, where two rivers meet, 
with steep hills all round, and scene 
as attractive as can be found in the 8. 
Konkan, There is, also, at no great dis- 
ance a tirth, or place of pilgrimage, of 
somecelebrity, called Wdddwadi. Hereis 
a shrine of Ganpati, which draws from 
“Government a revenue of 1,200 rupees 
perannum. A spring of fine water 
oozes from the rock, 

(c) Rajipir.—This is a very flourish- 
ing place, and.a great emporium, there 
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being good roads to Kolh&pir and 
Belgaiw, and the Suknadi river, on 
which the town is situated, being navig- 
able for vessels of 450 khandis. TI! 
exports are cloth, ght, and pepper,* and 
the imports dates, dried fruite, and iron. 
There are about 1000 families resi- 
dent, exclusive of st who are 
very numerous. A considerable quan- 
tity of oil is made here from the sesa- 
mum and the cocoa-nut. The manner 
of extraction is somewhat primitive. 
The. trunk of a large tree forms the 
mortar, and a branch the pestle, which 
is made to revolve by a buffalo, driven 
by aman. One such apparatus extracts 
20 sirs of oil from sesamum, or 40 from 
cocoa-nut, daily. The town of Réjapér 
is some miles up the first creek met with 
tothe N. of Viyayadurg. Still higher 
up the creek, and about 1 m. above the 
town, on the J.J. of the r. is a hot 
spring, which gushes from a cow’s head 
carved in stone, at the base of a bill 
about 100 ft. high, which joins with the 
general range of the Konkan, The 
mouth of the spring is 8in. in diameter. 
The color of the water is dark, and it is 
strongly mineral. According to the 
natives, its temperatnre never varies: 
Major Wingate, on the morning of the 
21st of July, 1850, found it to be 109°, 
and Dr. Wilson states that it boils an 
egg easily, and that the water is too 
hot for bathing. It appears to be a 
similar spring to those at Mahar, Dé- 
bhul, and other places in this direction. 
On the hill above, about half a mile 
further on, are 14 singular, intermittent 
springs, which are reported to flow-only 
luring a part of the year. They com- 
mence in December and January, but 
not simultaneously, and continue flow- 
ing for several months, when the water 
diminishes, and at last disappears. This, 
however, does not appear to be the in- 
variable course, as in 1849 they did not 
flow at all, and at other times all or 
some of them have flowed at uncertain 
intervals, A small well or cistern hes 
been built around each spring, but when 
the spring is in full flow the water 
passes this barrier. The temperature 


* Oriental Christian Spectator, April, 1834. 
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of the water in one of these wells was 
found by Major Wingate to be 84°. 

(a) Vijayadurg (Viziadroog).—From 
Kabirli or Rdjdpér it is an easy journey 
of some 12 m. to ve me ancient fort 
of Vijayadurg, “fort of victory;” or 
Gheriah as it is called by some En- 
glish writers, the word being merely a 
corruption of garhi, “fort.” is 
place has some historical interest at- 
taching to it, having been camtares by 
the great Clive (then Colonel Clive) and 
Admiral Watson, on the 13th of Feb. 
1766. The whole affair was extremely 
characteristic of those times, when the 
ideas of honorable procedure were al- 
most as lax among the English as 
among the Marathas. A British arma- 
ment, consisting of three ships of the 
line, one of 50, and another of 44 guns, 
with several armed vessels belonging to 
the Bombay marine, having on board 
800 English soldiers and 1000 sip&his, 
sailed from Bombay, early in February, 
to reduce Vijayadurg, the stronghold of 
the piratical chief Talaji Angria. They 
were to eo-operate with the Peshw4’s 
troops under Khandaji Mankar, and the 
fruits of success were of course to be 
shared, Buta committee of ten officers, 
of which Admirals Watson and Pococke, 
Mr. Hough and Colonel Clive were 
members, had, before leaving Bombay 
harbor, agreed to share all the prize 

TO} taken, without any recognition 
of the Mar&tha claims to a portion. 
When the English fleet appeared, An- 
gria repaired to the Maratha camp to 
negotiate for a surrender. The English 
pronounced this an infraction of the 
terms of alliance, though on what 

unds it is difficult to see. Admiral 

‘atson attacked the sea-face of the 
fort on the 12th of February, while 
Clive, the same night, landed with the 
troops, so as to cut off any communi- 
cation between the Marathas and the 
garrison. The Maratha general en- 
deavoured to bribe Mr. Hough to get 
the Admiral to suspend operations; and, 
failing in that, he offered to Captain 
Andrew Buchanan, commanding the 
picquets, a bill on Bombay for 80,000 
rupees, to permit him with a few men 
to pass into the fort. The bribe was 


| Zambhan. 
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rejected; but the Bombay Government 
were so struck with the singular honesty 
of their officer, that they presented him 
with a gold medal in consideration of 
his extraordinarily good behaviour. The 
fort surrendered on the 13th, when the 
captors decided that the Mar4thas had 
no right to share, and divided the prize 
TO} , amounting to £100,000, amon; 
Liat ley Télaft Angria was taken 
put in irons, and imprisoned in one of 
the Peshwé’s hill forts near Réigarh. 
A few months afterwards, the fort was 
given up to the Peshw&, and did not 
revert to the English till 1818. Vijaya- 
durg is one of the few good harbors on 
the W. coast of India. The anchorage 
is landlocked, and sheltered from all 
winds. There is no bar at the en- 
trance, the depths being from 7 to 5 
fathoms, and from 4 to 3 inside at low 
water. The rise of the tide is about 
7 ft. The fort is in good preservation; 
and is one of the finest specimens of an 
Indian fortress to be seen in the W. 
Presidency. It has a double wall, with 
flanking towers, projected by ditches. 
There is a well of sweet water inside, 
and also a large tank, the bottom of 
which is said to have been lined with 
lead. The English batteries were on 
the N. side of the creek about 1200 yds, 
off, too distant to have done much 
damage. The wall on that side has 
many shot marks, but there is no in- 
dication of a breach, or other serious 
injury. There is a large temple within 
a mile of Vijayadurg, which is very 
picturesquely situated at the bottom of 
a ravine, and is worth a visit. Angria’s 
dock is 2m. to the E. of Vijayadurg, 
and is merely a wet dock with a ma- 
sonry entrance. It has no gates. The 
entrance was probably built up on the 
admission of a vessel, and the water 
afterwards drained off to the level of 
low tide, when the remainder was 
pumped out, or allowed to evaporate. 
Patgdon is a village of moderate size, 
with a large temple, near which is good 
ground for encamping. After leaving 
this place other temples will be passed at 
Beyond this is the Seo river, 
which is fordable at low water. Three 


small boats are kept for crossing at other 
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times. The bed of the r. is sand and 
mud. The places between it and Sdlsi 
are small hamlets. Sulsi itself is a 
village of moderate size, with two tem- 
ples so large as to be capable of ac- 
commodating a regiment. The Mith- 
bds, or “sweet-smelling” river has 
bad, stony, and difficult banks. Beyond 
Barni, the country becomes very jungly. 
The Harni and Gad rivers are crossed 
in boats, but the latter is fordable in 
the fair season. Santrid is a small vil- 
lage with some temples, near which is 
good encamping ground. At the first 
n. after passing it, is a very small 
hamlet, and here a road branches off to 
Malwan, which is a large place, with a 

opulation of 10,000. Good iron ore is 
Rend here, an account of which, and of 
the smelting process, will be found in the 
Bom, As. Jour. for 1844, p. 435. The 
fort, called also Sindidurg, was built by 
Sivaji in 1662. In 1766 it was taken by 
Major Gordon and Commodore Watson, 
and called Fort Augustus,* but was next 
year restored to the Raja of Kolhapur, 
and finally ceded to the English in 
1812, It stands on an island, which is 
low, and at a little distance not distin- 
guishable from the mainland. The re- 
maining places to Sawant Wadi are 
small villages. At Mangdor is a large 
temple ; and at Achera, not far off, is 
a very sacred temple to R&ameshwar, 
which was endowed by Angria with a 
yearly revenue of 3000 rupees. The 
rivers between Mangaon and S&want 
Wadi are all unfordable in the rains, 
but boats are procurable. 

(¢) Sdwant Wadi (Sawuntwarree).— 
According to the Bombay Route Book 
there were, in 1861, 4000 houses in 
Sawant Wadi, but Mr. H. L. Ander- 
son’s census of the 30th October, 1862, 
makes the population 9,118. The place, 
however, is of more importance than the 
number of its inhabitants would indi- 
cate, being the capital of a province 
held by a martial and turbulent people, 
and abounding in natural fortresses, 
which present great difficulties to an 


* Grant Duff, vol. iti. p.99. In the Selections 
from the Records of Bombay, vol, x. N.8. p.3, it 
is stated that it was the Fort of Reri (Rairee), 
the name of which was so changed, 


invader. Its situation also is central 
between M4lwan, Vengurla,and Belgsaw. 
The traveller's bangla is to the N.E. of 
the fort, near the lines of the Sawant 
Wadi local corps. The fort is situated 
13 m. E.N.E. of Vengurla, and 7 m. 
N.N.W. from Banda. Its walls are of 
loose stone and mud, and are much 
dilapidated. It is of an irregular shape, 
with roofed towers and curtains loop- 
holed. The bastions are too much in- 
jured to support ordnance, and there are. 
noembrasures. The entrances are three; 
that on the N., which is the principal, 
is flanked by two towers, but it is not of 
any strongth. There is a ditch on the 
N.E. and S, sides, dry in the fair season, 
but filled during the rains. On the W. 
is a tank 280 yds. wide by 650 long, 
which comes close to the wall. On the 
three other sides trees and buildin, 

extend to within 25 yds. of the bs 
There are several guns, but only two, 
which are brass, mounted on carriages, 
and all are unserviceable. There are 
several wells of good water inside. All 
the buildings are tiled. The local corps 
lines are outside on the N., and about 
280 yds. from the N. entrance. The 
fort could make no resistance to regular 


This place is interesting, as having 
been’ the residence of one of the oldest 
Mar&tha chieftains, the Sir Des&is of 
the Wadi territory, a branch of the 
ancient family of Bhonslé, whom the 
English in their papers of the last cen- 
tury termed the Bouncello. The first 
chieftain of the Wadi Bhonslés known 
to English writers is Mang S4want, 
who three centuries ago rebelled against 
the King of BijapGr, and repulsed every 
force sent to reduce him. After his 
death he was deified, and his math or 
shrine is still to be seen at the village 
of Haraud, which he made his capital. 
His successors, being destitute oF his 
energy and prowess, relapsed into feuda- 
tories of Bijapir. In 1627, Khem 
Sawant became chief, and was succeeded 
in 1640 by his son Som Séwant, who 
died in 18 months, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Lakem, who died 
in 1665 without issue. His brother 
Phond Sawant then became chief, 
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and was succeeded by his second son 
Khem Sawant in 1676. This chief 
made himself independent of the Mu- 
hammadans, and aided them in their 
wars with Sivaji, but was kept in check 
by the fort of Malwan and other strong- 
holds built by the great Maratha leader. 
In his wars with Goa, Khem Sawant 
mach enla his boundaries in that 
direction. In 1707 he obtained from 
the Sahu R&jé of Sitar’ an in’dm-patra 
or deed of gift of all his territories with 
a half-share conjointly with Angria of 
the Salsf districts. In 1709 Phond 
Sawant, nephew of the preceding chief, 
succeeded. He repulsed the forces of 
Kolhapar, and made a treaty with the 
English, the first made by them with 
his family. It was ratified on the 17th 
of April, 1730, and concluded an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance against the 
son of Kéihojf Angria. About this 
time, Nag Sawant, his second son, con- 
ered the districts of Heri and Chan- 
ragarh above the Ghats. About 1737, 
Nar Sawant, the eldest son of Phond 
Sawant, rebelled against his father, and 
was shot dead in a fort near Wadi, 
whither he had betaken himself. His 
widow brought his son Ramchandra to 
Phond Sawant, and then burned herself’ 
with her husband’s corpse. Phond then 
abdicated in 1738 in favour of his grand- 
son Ramchandra, who was aided in his 
vernment till 1752 by his uncle Jaya 
Ram, aman of immense strength, and 
a bold leader. He conquered some 
districts from Goa, and drove back 
Tailaji Angria, who had invaded Wadi, 
with great loss, following him to Sanda, 
near Ratn&girf, and devastating the 


country with fire and sword. About 
1763, Jaya Ram, having quarrelled 
with his nephew, retired to Kadal and 


died there. Ramchandra was succeeded 
in 1755 by Khem Sawant, surnamed the 
Great, who reigned 48 years, and in 
1763 married Lakshmi Bai, daughter of 
Jayajf Sindhia, and half sister of the 
celebrated Mahf&dajf Sindhia, through 
whose influence the Great Mughul con- 
ferred on Khem Sawant the title of 
Raja Bahadur, with certain pririleges 
of royalty. In 1765 the forts of Mélwan 
and Réri were taken from Wadi by 


the English on account of the piracies 
carried on from thence, but on the 7th 
of April of that year a treaty of 19 
articles was concluded, by which the 
forts were restored to the Sir Desai on 
his ceding the territory between the 
Karli and Salsi rivers, paying an in- 
domnity of one lakh, permitting an 
English factory to be built in some spot 
near the sea, surrendering the fort of 
Masari and promising not to keep ships 
of war, or to molest the Company's 
vessels. The Sir Desai did not full 
this treaty, and another was concluded 
with him on the 24th of October, 1766, 
by Mr. Mostyn, in which he agreed to 
send two hostages to Bombay, to pay 
two lakhs, to mortgage the fort of Ven- 
rla, with all its dependencies, till 
the payment was made, and to allow 
the Company to establish a factory there. 
On this treaty being ratified, the forts 
were restored ; but, soon after, the host- 
ages made their escape, andthe mortgagee 
of the Vengurla district was prevented 
At the 
end of 13 years the Sir Desai demanded 
Vengurla back, and on its being refused, 
attacked and took it in 1780. Khem 
Sawant died in 1803, having carried on 
awar during the greater part of his 
reign with Kolhapur, the Raja of which 
State in 1778 overran a large part of 
his territory, but restored it again at the 
request of Sindhia in 1793. Goa, after 
a long struggle, wrested from the Sir 
Desai the districts of Dipdli, Sankls, 
and Pedna, and the Peshw& took from 
him his half share of S4lsi. Khem 
Sawant left no heirs male, and the 
descendants of his grandfather contested 
the vacant throne. Two of these, Som 
Sawant and his son Jaya Ram Sawant, 
being shut up in the fort of Wadi by 
Shriram Sawant, fired a train of powder 
and perished with all their families. 
Shriram then compelled Lakshmi Bat 
to adopt his son Ramchandra. This 
took place in 1806, and Lakshmi Bai 
continued to act as Regent. In 1807, 
the Kolhapar Raj4, after defeating the 
S4want W adi troops with greatslaughter, 
laid siege to the capital, and was onl: 
induced to raise the siege by an attack 
from Ap& Desai Nepanikar, who, as soon 


from collecting the revenucs. 
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as the Kolhfpur force was removed, 
caused Lakshmi B&i to be imprisoned, 
and had her son Bh&d Sahib strangled 
in his bed. Durgé Bai II., widow of 
Khem Sawant, now became Regent, for 
Lakshmi died of ill-treatment, and 
Phond Sawant, the son of Som Sawant, 
was raised to the throne. In 1809 
Phond expelled the Nepani chief, but 
several of the minor chiefs now became 
so powerful that they could not be re- 
duced. They attacked foreign powers, 
and, among others, the English, who, in 
1812, through Captain Schuyler, the 
envoy at Goa, compelled the Sir Desai 
to cede thefort of Vengurla, Soon after 
Phond Sawant died, and Durg& Bat, 
the Regent, set up his son Khem Sé- 
want, who was but eight years old. In 
1812 the W&di troops took the fort of 
Bharatgarh, but were immediately com- 
elled by an English force under Colonel 
Dowse to restore it. In 1816 the Bri- 
tish took the districts of Warfd and 
Maland, with all the villages to the N. 
of the K4rli river, and gave some revenue 
grants in exchange. In 1817 the Por- 
tuguese made an inroad, in revenge for 
which the W&di troops plundered the 
fort of Tirakol. The Portuguese then 
laid siege to Réri, but, after a siege of 
27 days, were obliged to retire. In 
1819 a force under Sir W. Grant Keir 
took W4&di and Réri, and compelled the 
Sir Desai to cede the forts of Réri and 
Newt, the whole line of coast from the 
Karli river to the Portuguese territory, 
and the Path and Argaiw districts. 
This treaty was signed on the 17th of 
February, 1819, but on the same day of 
the year following the English restored 
Path and Arganw. This was effected 
through Captain Hutchinson, who con- 
tinued to manage political relations with 
Sawant Wadi till the end of 1820, when 
that duty was assigned to the Judge of 
Ratnagiri, and in 1822 to the Collector 
of that province. In the same year 
Khem Sawant, under the name of Bapu 
Sahib, assumed the government, bein, 
than in his 19th year, In 1828 Phon 
Sawant raised a rebellion against him, 
and again in 1832 and 1838, when the 
English took the management of the 
country into their own hands, and ap- 
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peintel a Political Superintendent. Two 
formidable invasions now followed, led 
by rebels harbored in the Goa State. 
ese insurrections being put down, a 
local corps was raised in 1839,* anda 
year after all regular British troops were 
withdrawn, the country being greatly 
tranquillized. The finances of the pro- 
vince were also brought into order, and 
the debt to fhe: Samet tisieseon in 
at part paid off. is prosperous 
Hate of things continned till the autumn 
of 1844, when the disturbances in the 
Kolh&pGr country produced a corres- 
ponding effect in Wadi. On the 10th 
of October, the Garkarfs in the fort of 
Manohar descended into the plains, 
carried off two native officials, and 
burned the public papers at Gotas. 
Next night they attacked a detachment 
of the local corps at Dukan W4di, but 
were repulsed. On the 13th, Major 
Benbow, commanding the local corps, 
marched against the insurgents at Mano- 
har and Raéngn& forts, belonging to 
Kolhaptr, but on the frontier of Sa- 
want Wadi. The rebels were in too 
great strength to be put down, and out- 
rages and disorder now became general. 
In November, Phond Sawant, a chief of 
note, joined the insurgents with his eight 
sons; and on the 16th of that month, 
Anna S4bib, eldest son of the Sir Desai, 
a youth of 16, left Wadi by night and 
went off to Manohar. On this Major 
Benbow fell back to head quarters at 
Wadi, and the whole province broke 
out into open rebellion. On the night 
of the 19th a body of rebels marched up 
to the gates of Wadi, and opened a fire 
of matchlocks, but Major Benbow, who 
had been reinforced by a company of the 
10th N. I. under Captain Hume, and 60 
men of the 16th Madras N. I., immedi- 
ately sallied out upon them, and they 
made off with all speed. On the 22nd, 
Captain Skinner, with 200 of the 7th 
N. L,, procecding to Sangl{, near Phond 
Sawant's village, was attacked by the 
rebels led by the sons of that chief, and 
obliged to retreat with the loss of three 


* At first, consisting of 496 rank and file, 18 
Havaldars, 6 Jam’adars, and 2 European com- 
missioned officers; and since increased to 520 

aud file, 32 Havaladrs, § Jain'addrs, and 
' 8 Ruropean oficers, 2 
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killed and 22 wounded, including Ensi, 
Collier. Lieut. Bate, of the 7th N. L., 
with 200 men more of that corps, was 
then sent out to reinforce Capt. Skinner, 
but the united detachment were com- 
led to fall back on Mandkhol. In 
anuary, 1845, the disorder was still on 
the increase, and a small party of ca- 
valry with two officers moving from 
Belgaiw to Vengurla were attacked, and 
Ensign Faure, of the 2nd Eur. L. I. was 
killed, On the 16th of January, 1846, 
Lieut.-Colonel Outram entered Wadi 
with all the forces he could assemble, 
and, as has been before shewn (Prel. 
Inf., p. 392), after some months of 
harassing operations, drove the rebels 
into the jungles in the Goa territory, 
whence the Portuguese authorities 
declined to remove them. In the 
present rebellion, although the old 
malcontents have endeavoured to excite 
disaffection in the province, Sawant 
‘Wadi has created no serious alarm 
to the Bombay Government. The local 
corps and the regular troops have con- 
tinued loyal, and the chiefs, who have 
tried to bring about a revolt, have been 
obliged to betake themselves to the 
almost impenetrable forests under the 
Ghats, where they still lurk. 
Manohar.— Before leaving Wadi, a 
visit may be paid to the fhil-fort of 
Manohar, which is a solid mass of rock, 
and perhaps one of the strongest forts 
in India.* It is situate about 16 m. 
N.N.E. of Sawant Wadi, and constitutes 
an ottwork of the Konkan against the 
Dakhan, to which, however, it is joined 
by a narrow ridge about 2m. long. Its 
shape is angular. Its greatest fength, 
which is from E, to W., is 440 yds , and 
its breadth 360 yds. Its height above 


the sea is 2,600'ft. It has two strong | 


gates to a single entrance, which is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps hewn in 
the solid rock, To the W. is the much 
smaller fort of Mansatitosh on part of 
the same ridge, separated by a chasm, 
In skilful hands it would be impregna- 
ble. Until 1845 it belonged to Kolha- 
par, but after the rebellion of that year 
it was annexed to Sawant Wadi, 


* Selections from Bombay Records, No, x., 
NS. p. 33. 
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Frow SAwant WApf To Goa. 
62M. 6 F. 

Muirary Autnorrry.—Officer Com- 
manding at Sawant Wadi — Sdwant 
Wadi, to Bétse. Thence to Goa, Portu- 
guese authorities—Goa. J 

Crviz AurHority.—To Betse ; Poli- 
tical Superintendent at Sawant Wadi— 
Sdwant Wadi. Thence to Goa—Portu- 
guese authorities—Goa, 


PLACES. STAGES, 
MF. M.F. 
SAWANT WADI to 
TALAUR. 84 84 
Malgaiw.. 40 
BANDA 6. 66 106 
x Kahra r. 76 
SASOLI 4 24 102 
BETSES. 60 60 
ASSANWADA -120 122 
(@)PANJIM orNEWGOA18 0 15 0 
62 6 


The country round Ta/aurd is beauti- 
ful and well cultivated. After passing 
Banda, which is a large village with a 
ruined fort on the Terrakol river, it be- 
comes jungly and Tagged, The Terra- 
kol river is affected y the tide, navig- 
able at high water, and fordable at low, 
but not during the rains, 

Sasoli is a mere hamlet, as is Betse. 

From Assanwdda to Panjim, the best 
way of proceeding is by boat, and here 
the traveller will behold scenery which 
has scarce its parallel in India. It is, 
indeed, almost perfect, as, in addition to 
an exquisite disposition of land and 
water, it combines the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation with the architec- 
tural embellishments of civilized Europe. 
Numerous villages, embosomed in beau- 
tified groves, and adorned with fine 
churches and other symmetrical build- 
ings, meet the eye in every direction, 
In addition to this attraction of scenery, 
which all can enjoy, there is besides for 
the sportsman such abundance of game 
as is to be found no where else, perhaps, 
in the world. The snipe shooting is 
quite unequalled, and woodcocks, par- 


| tridges, quails, and floricans are very 


numerous, (The larger, game, up to the 
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royal tiger and buffalo, are also to be | 


had in great plenty. * 

(a) Panjim, or Pangdiim, or New Goa, 
the Pangaum of Thornton, is situate near 
the middle of the N. side of the island 
of Goa, about 3 m. from Old Goa, and 
nearly the same distance from Cabo, 
which is the extreme point of land on 
the right at the entrance of the harbor. 
There is no traveller's bangla, but an 
empty house is easily procurable, and 
everything is very cheap. The town is 
built upon a narrow ledge, between a 
hill to the 8. and the Rio de Goa to the 
N., an arm of the sea, which stretches 
several miles from W. to E. A quay 
of hewn stone,t well built, but rather 
too narrow for ornament or use, lines 
the S. bank of the estuary, which is not 
half-a-mile in breadth. Panjim reminds 
the traveller of Cape Town.t The 
houses are in general very substantial, 
and painted white. Many have two 
stories, and united conical and lofty 
roofs of red tile for every apartment in 
the upper story, and are surrounded by 
large court-yards overgrown with cocoa- 
nut trees. The habitations of the poor 
alone consist solely of a single story. 
The glare from the white walls, which 
receive a new coat regularly every year 
after the rains, is most painful, The 
streets of Panjim are full of swine, dusty 
and dirty, of a disagreeable brick color, 
and, where paved, the pavement is old 
and bad. The doors and window frames 
of almost all the houses are painted green, 
and none but those of the very richest 
inhabitants have glass windows.. Most 
of them have balconies, but these present 
none of the gay scenes observable in 
Italy and Spain. On the eminence be- 
hind the town is a small telegraph, and 
half-way down the hill the Igreja 
(church) de Conceicaé, a plain build- 
ing, but beautifully situated. The edi- 
fices along the creck are the Palaces of 
the Viceroy, that of the Archbishop, the 
Contadorin or Accountant’s Office, and 

* 
on Fortnenane indi, published by the Bone 
bay Government, the tohife bear and the cha- 
mois are enumerated among the animals of 
the forests! 
Burton's Goa and the Blue Mountaina, p. 29. 


a Oriental Christian Spectator, April, 1834, p, 
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the Alfandega or Custom House, all re~ 
markable rather for their vast size than. 
for the elegance of their architecture. 
The Viceroy maintains little state, and 
his salary is but 18,000 rupees per ann’ 
which, however, is worth double what it 
would bein Bombay. There are scarcely 
any carriages, and the better classes go 
about on a sort of litter curtained with 
green wax cloth, and slung on a bamb& 
pole, which is carried on the shoulders 
of two bearers. It is called a mancheed. 
In such a conveyance, or on horseback, 
if he can bear the heat, the traveller 
may visit the sights of New Goa. Among 
the principal of these is the Viceroy’s 
Palace. ‘his building was probably 
erected about the year 1768, when a 
Viceroy named Albuquerque transferred 
the viceregal residence from Old Goa to 
Panjim. It stands near the shore of the 
harbor, and is a large pile with an ex~ 
tensive library, a private chapel, and a 
suite of lofty and spacious saloons, with 
enormous windows, but without farni- 
ture. Here is a very interesting collec- 
tion of portraits of all the Governors 
and Viceroys. Among these the most 
remarkable are those of Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, Vasco de Gama, John de 
Castro, and Constantine de Braganza. 
This latter Viceroy refused to accept 
from the King of Pegu the sum of 
300,000 cruzados for a monkey's tooth, 
which had been adored at J: atanam 
as a relic of Buddha. At the time 
of Lieut. Burton’s visit in 1848 these 
pictures had been much injured and dis- 
igured by the daubings of a miserable 
artist who had been commissioned to re- 
store the coloring. Not very far from 
the Palace, in a small square opposite 
the barracks, under a white-washed 
dome, is a statue of Alfonso ds-Albu- 
querque. It has been much damaged at 
different times, and on one occasion at 
least it has been requisite to send to 
Portugal to get the fractures repaired. 
The Barracks are a large building, in 
the form of an irregular square, fronti 
the Rio. Here the Sawant Wadi rebels, 
and among them Phond Sawant, with 
his eight stalwart sons, were for a 
time confined. The Library is situat 
between the statue of Albuquerque and 
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the Viceroy’s Palace. There are about 
2000 volumes, most of them ecclesias- 
tical works. The collection has not 
been satisfactorily examined by any Eng- 
lish visitor, and a good -account of the 
books is a desideratum. According to 
Lieut. Burton there are a few old books 
of travel, but he gives no description of 
them. The Corso is at the W. end of 
the town on the shore. Seats are erected 
wherever there is a pretty point de vue. 
In 1851 Panjim had 3,600 houses, and 
@ population of 9,600.* The garrison 
consists of a Regiment of Artillery, a 
company of Moors or Sip&his, and a 
Contingent. The whole military force 
of the Goa State is about 3,300, of whom 
400 are Europeans, 

The Harbor—The geography of Goa 
is the opprobrium of English map- 
makers. The position of places, names 
of rivers, towns and provinces, are 

iven incorrectly, or not at all. The 
port of Captain Joaquim Kol, pub- 
lished by the Bombay Government, is 
meagre, defective, and incorrect, and it 
is very desirable that some one should 
supply a good map of the whole terri- 
tory, with some statistics that can be 
relied upon. In the Report above men- 
tioned ‘‘the harbor of Goa is said to be 
formed by the extremities of two pen- 
insulas, Salsette and Bardez, and to be 
divided by the projection from the 
island of Goa called Cabo (cape), which 
leaves space on both sides, at Agoada 
and Mormugao, for ships to anchor.” 
At both these places ships may lie from 
September to the end of May, without 
any danger, and in 3} to 5 fathoms 
water. In the monsoon, with a N.W. 
wind, ships can remain at Mormugao. 
The harbor is, upon the whole, the best 
on the W. coast of India. The streams 
Sinquerim, Zuary, and Mandovi, dis- 
charge themselves into it. Of these 
the first is but 3} m. long, the second 
384, and thethird 39. They all abound 
in excellent fish, of which the pomfret 
is the best. There are no less than 20 
islands in the Goa territory, of which 
Goa, Tissuvady, Chorao, Divar, and St. 
Esteram are the principal, All the 
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country adjoining the harbor is most 
densely populated. In the Isles there 
are 989 persons to the sq. m.; in Sal- 
sette 945; in Bardez 1,331. In ex- 
plonia the harbor a row may be taken 

t of all to the W., to the Aldeas or 
villages of St. Agnes and Verim. The 
shore will be found thickly inhabited. 
Handsome residences appear here and 
thereamong thescattered line of churches, 
and cottages, half-concealed from view 
by the towering trees, or thrown for- 
ward into clear relief by the green 
background. At St. Agnes there is a 
vast straggling edifice, formerly the 
archiepiscopal palace; Verim is a large 
Hinds village. 

Ribandar and Chordo.—Ribandar is 
about 2m. E. of Panjim, and is con- 
nected with it by a long stone bridge, 
built by the Viceroy Don Miguel de 
Noronha. Many respectable Portuguese 
reside at Ribandar, and it seems to have 
grown upon the ruins of its neighbor, 
San Pedro or Panelly, an old village de- 
populated by fever. Here is a noble 
Pe lace, anciently inhabited by the arch- 

ishops, containing a library of 2,000 
volumes, which are going rapidly to 
decay. But very few of the works 
are modern. Among the MSS. is a 
translation of the Four Gospels into 
Arabic. Close by is the palace of the 
Viceroys, called the Casa de Polvora, 
from an adjoining manufactory of gun- 
powder. On the wall of the church is 
a figure of a ship in distress, with the 
Virgin Mary coming to its aid. Two 
crosses are planted near the shore, which 
mark the alleged length of the ship de- 

icted on the wall. The story is, that 

luring a storm off the coast of Mozam- 
bique, the Virgin was appealed to, and 
she responded to the prayer by con- 
veying the ship in one night to Goa, 
In memory of this deliverance, she is 
usually invoked by the crews of vessels 
in distress as Nossa Senhora de Ribandar. 
Choréo is a small island opposite Ri- 
bandar, which is but thinly populated, 
owing to its insalubrity. “The pallid 
complexion of the residents tells how 
injurious is the malaria of the place. 
It was formerly the noviciate place of 
the Jesuits, their other clerical insti- 
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tution being the seminary of Rachol, 
which, when the Portuguese first came 
to India, was the capital of Salsette. 
The ecclesiastical college is an immense 
edifice, with numberless chapels, clois- 
ters, and apartments for the professors 
and students. The walls are covered 
with very indifferent frescoes, and a few 
rints, illustrating the campaigns of 
apoleon and Louis Quatorze. The 
crucifixes are wooden figures as large as 
life, and so colored as to excite very 
different emotions from those intended. 
In the sacristy are some tolerable heads 
of apostles and saints, which the 
cicerones declare to be Raphaels and 
Guidos, but which are certainly good 
copies of works by those masters, 

Gowa (Goa Velha, Old Goa).—The 
seat of government at Goa has changed 
to a new seat twice. The Old Goa of 
the Portuguese is comparatively a new 
city, having been preceded by a still 
more ancient town about 5 m. to the S. 
in the same island, This is the re- 
nowned port, which is mentioned by 
Firishtah and other writers of that 
date, and which, though governed by 
its own Rajis, was a dependency of 
Vijayanazar (Beejanuggur). In the 
1dth century it was taken by a king of 
the Bahmani dynasty, and before the 
Portuguese arrived in India the inhabi- 
tants had begun to desert it, and to 
migrate to what is now called Old Goa. 
Of the ancient Goa of the Hindas 
scarce a trace is left, and only a few 
hordes clustering round a church mark 
the site of what was once a city. The 
Old Goa of the Portuguese was built 
19 years before the arrival of Vasco de 
Gama, who, according to Faria, reached 
Kolikod (Calicut) on the 20th of May, 
1498. It was taken by Albuquerque in 
1610, and, under a succession of able 
Viceroys, rose to great power and 
splendor. But it sank as the Portu- 
guese empire decayed ; and, before the 
second Albuquerque transferred the go- 
vernment to Panjim in 1758, it had be- 
come so unhealthy that the inhabitants 
had, most of them, migrated to the 
surrounding villages, The expulsion of 
the Jesuits, and the desertion of their 
magnificent convents and churches, gave 
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the final stroke to the city, of which the 
lifeless carcase alone is left. What it 
once was can now only be gathered 
from the accounts of old travellers, such 
as Lindschoten, who visited Goa about 
1583, when the Viceroy of Goa was one 
of the most richly paid Governors in 
the world. Tavernier, Baron of Au- 
bonne, visited Goa in 1641, and again 
in 1648, when the magnificence of the 
city was already on the wane. The 
Viceroy of that time, Don Philip de 
Mascaregnas, was the richest Portu- 
guese nobleman that ever left the East ; 
and, among other valuables, possessed a 
packet of diamonds of from between 
10 and 40 carats weight. In 1673, 
Dellon, a French physician, came to 
Goa, and having fallen into the clutches 
of the Holy Inquisition, was incar- 
cerated for three years, condemned to 
the galleys for five more, and hardly 
escaped with life, About 1688, he pub- 
lished anonymously an account of his 
imprisonment and sufferings. Captain 
Hamilton, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, is the next traveller 
who has left a record of his visit to Goa. 
By his time indigence and meanness 
had taken the place of the former 
sumptuousness and wealth. The ci 
had suffered much from war. In 166! 
a Dutch squadron had inflicted much 
damage, and in 1685 Sivaji landed in 
the island, and would, perhaps, have 
captured the town, but for one Donna 
Maria, who headcd a sally against the 
besiegers, captured some of their works, 
and cut every man who. was defending 
them to pieces. The Mar&thas retired, 
and the heroine was rewarded with a 
captain's pay for life. Lastly, in 1831, 
was published a Historical Sketch of 
Goa, by M. Cottincau de Kleguen. He 
was a French missionary, who died at 
Madras in 1830, and his account of the 
buildings is a very useful one. He also 
furnishes much information about eccle- 
siastical matters. 

The first sight of Goa is magnificent, * 
though it is soon evident that nothing 
remains but the churches and some other 
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public buildings. The landing-place is 
‘a little beyond the arsenal, and com- 
mands a full view of the cathedral and 
other conspicuous edifices. The wharf, 
which is a long and broad road, lined 
with double rows of trees, and faced 
with stone, opposite the harbor, leads to 
the palace-gate. Thisis asolitary gate- 
way on the right of the wharf, which 
towers above a huge mass of ruins 
flanking the entrance to the Strada 
Diretta, or “straight street,” so called 
as most of the streets in Goa were 
built in a curve. In an upper niche 
is a statute of St. Catherine, the patron 
Saint of Goa, the city having been 
taken by the Portuguese on her day. 
Beneath this statue is one of Vasco de 
Gama, which Lieut. Burton* calls 
“ grotesque,” in classic garb: Under 
this arch the Viceroys, on the day of 
their investiture, passed in pomp to the 
palace, The view from this point is 
exquisite. On the one side are the 
grand ruins of the deserted city, and, 
towards the N., the dark hills of the 
opposite side of the harbor, canopied 
with mist; at their foot a rich plain 
embroidered with silver streams, and 
close at hand the bright expanse of the 
harbor estuary, whose tiny waves ripple 
against the long stone barrier of the 
wharf. Beyond the gateway, a level 
road, once a populous thoroughfare, 
leads to the Terra di Sabaio, a large 
square fronting the Se Primacial, or 
Cathedral of St. Catherine, and flanked 
by the Casa Santa or Palace of the 
Inquisition. Before visiting these build- 
ings the traveller may turn to the left, 
ascend a heap of ruins, and see the ex- 
cavation which marks the site of the 
once splendid Viceregal Palace. It 
covered two acres, but even the founda- 
tions have been razed, and in their place 
is a wilderness of thorns and poisonous 
shrubs, among which lurk the jackal and 
the snake. Zhe Church of the Palace, 
or St. Cajetan, however, remains. It is 
an exact model of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The roof is arched, the convent and 
cloisters small. The principal altar is 
very richly decorated. It belongs to 


* Goa and the Blue Mountains, p. 60. 
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the Theatins, or order of St. Cajetan,* 
which was instituted in Italy by St. 
Cajetan of Thiena and John Caraffa 
(Paul TY): Bishop of Theato. They 
were established at Goa in the middle 
of the 17th century, and were soon 
joined by many natives, those of bréh- 
manical descent alone being admitted. 
At the time of Dr. Wilson’s visit in 
1834 there were no Europeans in the 
convent, yet, very curious to relate, the 
brahman friars were the most renowned 
confessors in the colony. They live 
almost entirely on the offerings of their 
flock, seldom exceed 15 in number, and, 
owing to the unhealthiness of the spot, 
are short-lived. 

The Casa Santa or Inquisition was 
founded in 1560, and Supprested in 1812, 
at the representation of the British, A 
heap of ruins, to the top of which the 
visitor may scramble, marks the spot 
where its three gates stood. Not even 
ashrub grows among the ruins, which, 
broken and black with age, seem to be 
under the influence of some special 
curse. Of the walls, where so many 
hundreds of miserable victims lan- 
guished and died, scarce a trace is left. 

The Cathedral.—Claudius Buchanan 
remarked of the metropolitan church of 
Goa,—“It is worthy of one of the 
principal cities of Europe,” and this 
observation has been echoed by later 
travellers. There is nothing, however, 
in the exterior to strike the spectator ; 
it is not till he enters that an impression 
is made. The body of the church is 
200 feet long, and 80 broad, exclusive 
of a row of chapels on either side, but 
Dr. Wilson makes the height to the top 
of the vault only 40. The principal 
altar is very richly adorned with gilt 
pillars, pilasters, and images, and along 
the sides of the church are 14 minor 
altars, The seats are few, the panes of 
the windows small, and made of mother 
of pearl. Divine service is performed 
twice a day. The establishment con- 
sists of an archbishop, a dean, a pre- 
centor, an archdeacon, ten canons, four 
semi-prebendaries, two quaternarians, 
twelve chaplains, and several treasurers 
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and assistants. The total stipendiary 
revenue is 15,582 Rs. per annum. The 
total number of communicants at Easter 
is about 110. With the exception of 
some good carving in wood, there is 
nothing very striking in the decorations. 
The pictures of martyrs and the frescoes 
are in very indifferent taste. 

The Aljuva, or bishop’s prison, may 
next be visited, where refractory or 
erring priests are incarcerated, and then 
the traveller may proceed to the 
Nunnery of St. Monica, This is the 
only nunnery in Goa, and was founded 
by the cruel bigot Dom Fré Alexo de 

‘enezes, Archbishop of Goa, about the 
year 1600, and dedicated to the mother 
of Augustine. The nuns are called 
madres (mothers) by the natives, in 
token of respect, and are supposed to 
lead a very austere life. The exterior 
of the building is not remarkable, and 
the cloisters cannot be visited. Euro- 
pean ladies pay 1,000 Rs. entrance 
Money, and natives double that sum, 
and the institution receives from 
Government 1,000 Rs, annually. The 
nuns, of whom, including novices, there 
are about 30, occupy themselves in 
making rosaries, sweetmeats, and pre- 
serves. 

The Augustinian Convent may next 
be visited. M. Cottineau says of it,— 
“ Few cities in Europe can boast of a 
finer edifice of the kind; the cloisters, 
pillars, galleries, halls and gells, are all 
most beautiful.” There is here a large 
collection of portraits of the martyr 
missionaries of the order, many of 
which are well executed, and represent 
the friars in the attitude of death. 
There are about 1,500 books in the 
library, but they are going fast to decay, 
Many of them are very old and valuable, 
and among the collection are most of 
the old historians of the church referred 
to by Mosheim. The view from the 
turrets is entrancingly beautiful. The 
Augustinians, 12 in number, came first 
to Goa in 1572. They have a yearly 
income of 16,000 Rs., exclusive of 
1,600 Rs. allowed them by the Goa 
Government. They are the most re- 
spectable monks in the Catholic church, 
and have several missions in the East 
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under their care. Their robes are 
white, but were originally black. The 
change was made on account of Luther’s 
defection, 

The next building to be visited is the 
church of Bom Jesus. It is a noble 
edifice, built in the form of a cross. 
Here is the splendid shrine of St. 
Francis Xavier, which is hardly sur- 
passed by anything of the sort in the 
world, It is of copper, richly gilt and 
ornamented, and placed within a silver 
enclosure. It rests upon a highly 
wrought altar of Italian marble, 
the life and miracles of the saint are 
represented around in different com- 
partments in basso relievo. The whole 
was executed by European artists of the 
highest order. There isa vera effigtes 
of the Apostle of India on the 8. of the 
tomb, and a statue of solid silver, which 
is not exhibited. This superb shrine 
and silver ornaments were presented by 
a Queen of Portugal.* Xavier died in 
the island of Santian, in the Chinese 
seas, in 1552. His body was brought 
to Goa in 1654, and was exposed to 

ublic view till 1780, when it was 
locked up in its present receptacle. 

The Church of the Dominicans is also 


a large and handsome building, and 
there are many plese, some talian 
masters. The best is the trial of our 


Saviour. One of the lictors is repre- 
sented holding a pair of ctacles. 
The convent contains 25 monks. The 
Dominicans came to Goa shortly after 
its conquest by the Portuguese, but 
their convent was not established till 
1548. The college of Thomas Aquinas 
belongs to them. There are several 
other buildings worthy inspection, such 
as the Church and Oonvent of the 
Carmelites, and the Church and Oonvent 
of the Franciscans. 

Goa is the cheapest of all places. A 
large family can live most comfortably 
on £100 a year, and three times that 
sum is affluence. The Portuguese, who 
come from Europe, are called Reinols, 
while the native Portuguese are termed 
Castissos, and the mixed race, sprung 
from inter-marriage with natives, Mes- 
tici. The higher orders breakfast be- 

* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, vol. i., p. 188. 
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tween 7 and 9, and dine at 2. They 
all smoke incessantly, both men and 
women. The Viceregal balls, of which 
there are two or three a year, are pretty 
sights, owing to the variety of costume, 
and are kept up with much spirit. The 
bands are very tolerable. On the whole, 
a fortnight may be passed very plea- 
santly at Goa. Bhould it be the mango 
season, the visitor must not forget to taste 
that delicious fruit. The 3 kinds which 
are most prized are the Alphonso, the 
Bernardine, and the Mazaganw, but 
the Alphonso is by far the finest. Ac- 
cording to Forbes, ‘it is as superior to 
the others, as the nonpareil to the crab- 
apple.” 
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FROM GOA To sAhTARA, BY BELGANW 
(68M. 3¥.), DHARWAD (115M. 5F.), 
KaLapef (182m, 1¥.), AND KOLHA- 
PGR (281M.). 

856M. 7F. 


Murrany Avtuortry.—From Goa 
to Bétse: Portuguese Authorities — 
Panjim. Thence to Tegar: Officer 
commanding at Belginw— Belgdriv. 
Thence to Hanchinal : Officer command- 
ing at Dharwad—Dhdrwdg. Thence 
to Mughulkhor: Officer commanding at 
Kaladgi—Kaladgi. Thence to Tandal- 
wdi: Officer commanding at Kolhapur 
—Kothdpir. Thence to Sathra: Offi- 
cer commanding at Satara—Satdrd. 

Crvit Autuority.—To Bétse: Col- 
lector of Goa— Panjim. Thence to 
Tegar: Collector of Belgahw—Belgdiw. 
Thence to Hanchinal: Collector of 
Dharwid—Dhdrwdd. Thence to Mu- 
ghulkhor: Collector of Belgaaw—Bel- 
gdiw. Thence to Tandalwadi: Politi- 
cal Superintendent of KolhapGr—Kol- 
hdpir. Thence to Satara—Collector 
of Satara—Sdtdrd. 


PLACES. 


From the Custom House 
at PANJIM to ASSAN- 
WADA . 

BE'TSE, }.. 

GOTKACHIWADI 

x Tiler r. 
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PLACES. STAGES. 
MOF, OM. F, 
RAMLING PAGODA at 
top of RAM GHAT, b. 
Descend small Ghat . 
Matanwadi........... 
x 2n.andar.to PATNA, 
A Traveller's bangid (sup- 
plies scarce).. 
Turkwadi, 5. 
KUDARMANT 


86 


92 


roars) 


96 


Sirauli.. 
x large #. 
Benkanhal! 
(a) BELGANW FORT 
N, GATE, b.p. 
Sh&éhpar .. 
Old Belganw 
x Ballari n. by bridge . 
Algavi..... 
Bastawfdi 
Descend small GHAT to 
BAGHWADI (HYRA) 
Mutunal .. 


COSOHNOR © NOH 
NORTE =r WORD 


es 


HHOoOmm 


HP ARWRNMOREAING CAMHAT 


Makal Khan Hubals 
x Malparbé r, 90 yds. wide 
Dasti Kopa.. 
Timmapdr 


160 


Travellers’ bangla 
Yenkatpar ... 
YENGERA 
Mominkatt! 
Saidapér .. 
(c). DHARWAD FORT, 
Main Gate, 4. p. 0. 
Haweri Péta 


Achmati ..... 
2) CHIK NARGUND. 
‘Grwin Kop& 
Surfbin ..... 
(ec) HAMPIHOLY 
x Malparba r. 100 yards 
wide.. ane 
Benar .. 
Osakeri 
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Noo 
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PLACES, STAGES. PLACES STAGES 
MAF. OM. P. MOF. OM. F. 
x steep n... 06 Mangalwar Peiith. 36 
Kaddigat 04 KOLHAPUR C. - 
Belgindf ... 46 MENT 6. p. 0. 95 
JANGWAD 24 11 7|N. or Shukrwar 
Siparmattf 16 Kolhapur to Bawra ... 2 5 
X Messerseoes 04 x Panchgang& r. 200 yds. 
) KALADGY, 8. 94 115 broad 3k 


‘rom Kaladgi 8. gate, 
close to cantonment, to 
Gatparba r. 210 yards 
wide... 


f 116 
Edalf-Ingalghi . 

MUDHAL” 71 
Sorgam{ 

X Me vee 

Belagatti 


X Me wee oe 
MALINGAPUR 
Bidalli 


124 


MUGHULK: 10 6 
x n. to Fdgal .. 
x n. to Alagwd! 
x n. to Nirgundf.. 
x n. to Bumnal 
Pass a Khind 
143 


12 3 


Sadalga .. 
x Vedganga r. 160 yards 
id 


114 
90 
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SOIR MRAM WARN NA OAM OOM ANC TO OR RTO NACo AT 


TANDUL WADI (sup- 


plies scarce) . 95 
Itkar ... 


12 6 
1147 


3 9 6} 
2 87 
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_ 


6} 12 4 


B. 0. 0. sececrernensoeeeee 
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The route from Panjim to Assanwid& 
has been already described (p. 401). 
The rest of the journey to Belgsiw 
presents scenery scarcely less attractive, 
though not so unique. For about 6 m. 
from Assanw&d& the country is highly 
cultivated and populous. e Portu- 
guese territory is then quitted, and the 
road enters a dense jungle of high 
trees, which continues to the foot of the 
Ram Ghat. The ascent of the Ghat is 
very steep, and the iar character of 
the escarpment, which divides the table 
land of the Dakhan) from the Konkan, 
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is* nowhere more remarkable than here. 
Viewed from the top of the Ghat the 
summits of the highest neighboring 
hills appear on a level with one another 
and the observer, and seem to have 
formed one tableland continuous with 
the plain of trap on which Belg&nw is 
situated, though now separated from 
one another by deep and precipitous 
ravines, These summits are all ta- 
bular, but between and in the midst 
of them are lower hills, whose summits 
are conical. The forest that clothes 
these hills abounds with game, and the 
sportsman will find ample employment 
for his rifle if he can afford time to halt. 
The villages all the way to Belgaiw 
are small, the country, after leaving the 
Ghats, open and undulating, with culti- 
vation in the hollows. Immediately 8. 
of Patna is the hill-fort of Kald Nidhi 
or Nandi Garh, 1,200 ft. above the 
Rain, and possessing a fine climate. 

‘ither the European Residents at Bel- 

Aw resort in the hot weather. N. of 
this 15 m. is Hanmant Garh, which was 
the seat of the S. Maratha campaign 
(see p. 391). 

(@) Belgdiw (Belgaum).—This town, 
by the natives, is called Shdhpir Bel- 
gdiw, from the neighbouring Jégir of 
Shahpar which lies to the 8. It is 
situate about 2,500 ft. above the sea, in 
a plain, with low hills in the distance. 
From an adjoining eminence the tra- 
vellor may see the fort, town, and can- 
tonments in a line from E. to W., the 
fort being at the E. extremity, the town 
in the centre, and the cantonments to 
the W. 

The Fort is strong against natives, 
built of stone, with earthen ramparts. 
It is of an oval shape, about 1,000 yds. 
in length, by 700 in breadth, with a 
broad and deep wet ditch, cut in very 
bard ground, and surrounded by an 
esplanade 600 yds. wide, The wall is 
30 ft. high. To the N. is a large tank, 
and to the S. rice fields, The entrance 
is to the N., just opposite the tank, 
Within the Fort is an arsenal, and the 
banglas of the civilians and of the 
staff. In every compound is a good 

¥ Prof. Orlebar on the “ Geology of tho Ram 
Ghat,” Jour. Bomb. As. Soc. 1812, p. 199. 
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ring of water, which percolates 
through laterite. This fort was taken 
by Brigadier-General, afterwards Sir 

'., Munro, on the 10th of April, 1818, 
having been besieged from the 20th of 
March. The English batteries were 
erected on the N.W. of the fort, and 
between the tank and the native town. 
The enemy had 1,600 men and 36 guns, 
besides 60 small brass guns and janjals.* 
They lost 20 killed and 60 wounded, 
while the English loss was 11 killed 
and 12 wounded, 

The Town has nothing remarkable 
about it. It is clean and neat, and 
was greatly improved in 1848 by a 
atriotic subscription of the principal 
inhabitants, in acknowledgment of 
which meritorious conduct Government 
presented £600 for the same purpese of 
improvement. There is a college here 
for the instruction of the sons of na- 
tive gentlemen, supported by the chief 
families of the surrounding districts, 
with subscriptions which amount to 


£600 annual ‘di Government Ree 
ed the building, and supplied other 
requisites; and in February, 1853, 
the number of pupils amounted to 50. 
On the N. of the town are extensive 
cemeteries. In the same direction from 
the W. is the Kacheri and Treasury, a 
large two-storied building. The road 
through the town has been much im- 
Rrov lately, and the traveller can 

ive through it to the cantonments, 
which are about 1} m. from the fort. 
If the route now being described be 
followed, the traveller arrives at the 
cantonments first. He then comes 
first to some high ground, where is the 
race-course and the European lines. He 
will next come to the lines of the Na- 
tive Infantry. To reach the fort he 
need not pass through the town, but 
may, if he prefer it, take a road out- 
side to the N., which passes the Kachert. 
The Kacheri is not seen if the road by 
the town be taken. 

In the vicinity of Belganw are many 
places well worthy of a visit. At Sub- 
gati or Sutgati, 14 m. from Belgiiw, 


* This is a Hindustan{ word, and originally 
means “troublers.” The junjal is a swivel 


gun or blunderbuss., 
18 
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and the first aeoge from that place on 
the road to Panah, are two remarkable 


banyan trees of very great size. The 
first is near the traveller's bangla. Its 
stem, or rather stems, have grown to- 
gether into a wall of timber for a dis- 
tance of 40 ft. This tree rises to a 
great height, and the branches spread 
out for 100 ft. around the trunk. The 
other tree is about a mile from the 
bangl&, and, though not remarkable for 
height, covers a larger surface of 
ground, It consists of a grove of 
small stems, instead of one grand cen- 
tral trunk. A wire-rope bridge was, 
in 1851, thrown across the Gatparba 
at this place, at the expense of Sardar 
Gaurah Wankmunka, a native gentle- 
man. At Hoskerri, the next stage on 
the same road, are three fine Muham- 
madan tombs, in one of which the tra- 
veller usually puts up. These have 
never yet been described. Hoskerri 
was a place of note among Muhamma- 
dans under the Bijapar monarchs, and 
the town was supplied with water from 
several aqueducts, which have now be- 
come choked up. A notice of the an- 
tiquities of this place is a desideratum. 
But the most remarkable sight in 
this locality is the Falls of Gokak, dis- 
tant about 35 m. to the N.E. The 
stages are as follows :— STAGES. 
PLACES. P.M. B, 
Belgaiw Fort, N. or Main 
Gate to Kanbargi 
Kalkamba .. 
Muchundi 
Astgi ... 
Chand Kera. 
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The road is indifferent, and supplies, 
except at P&dshahptr, which is the 
principal town of the district, are 

ardly procurable. The M&rkand is 
an insignificant stream, except during 
the rains, when it is crossed in boats, 
KanGr is a small hamlet on the Gat- 
parol river, which, rising in lat. 15° 60’, 
long. 74° 3', and flowing in a N.E. di- 
rection for 160 m., falls into the 
Krishné in lat, 16° 20’, long. 76° 62’. 
The Falls have been described by Dr. 
Bird* and Captain Newbold. Accord= 
ing to Dr. Bird, the Falls are but a 
mle from KanGr, but the distance 
iven above is taken from the Route- 
ook published by Government. They 
derive their name from the old fort of 
Gokak, 2 m. off, now in ruins. The 
cataract passes over @ Perpendicelas 
quartz rock 176 ft. high. In the dry 
season the body of water which forms 
the fall is not very considerable, and is 
broken by a projecting rock, and so 
descends in two separate columns into 
a semi-circular basin of still water. 
Though not grand at this period of the 
year, the Falls of Gokak {may yet bear 
comparison, in picturesque beauty, with 
other celebrated cataracts. The dazzling 
whiteness of the descending columns, 
the rainbows formed by the sunbeams 
on the silvery spray, the murmurin; 
voice of the water, the large blac! 
rocks in the bed of the river, and the 
solemn loneliness of the surrounding 
jungle, combine in creating an im- 
presen which will long be remem- 
ered. In the rains, however, the 
river is 180 yds. broad, and the Falls 
are then a grand and magnificent sight. 
“Even the apathetic Hindd,” says Dr. 
Bird, “could not here contemplate un- 
moved the majesty of Nature, but has 
recorded his admiration of her works 
by erecting a temple on either side of 
the cataract.” These temples are sa- 
cred to Mahfdeo, and are built where 
the quartz sand-stone hills ascend from 
the river. The roofs are formed of 
long flat slabs of quartz rock, resting 
on short thick pillars of thesame. The 
general figure of these temples is ob- 


* Jour. of the Roy. As. Soc., Vol. ii. p. 70, and 
of the Bend As. Soe for)1845; vol. xiv. p. Sos. 
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long, and they have but one story, with 
several smaller buildings at the side. 
They, therefore, differ from modern 
Hinda pagodas, which are usually pyra- 
midal, with several stories, diminishii 
in size to the top. The rock in the bed 
of the river, and near the edge of the 
cataract, has been formed, by the action 
of the water, into deep circular holes 
of from 2 to 3 ft. in diameter. The 
th to the water-edge lies on the right- 
and side, between vertical columns of 
quartz rock, and the passage is too 
narrow for more than one person. The 
opening into it isso low- that it is requi- 
site to creep on hands and knees, and 
the loose blocks of rock wedged between 
the perpendicular columns hang threat- 
eningly overhead. The cataract appears 
to less advantage from below, but the 
noise of the fall is grand. The scenery 
all around is very beautiful. 

The following is the account era 
by Captain Newbold, which is ler 
than that of Dr. Bird, and replete with 
scientific information :— 

Falls of Gokdk.—“The subordinate 
Tange of Gok&k and Kotabangi form the 
E. flank of the W. Ghats, and run ina 

arallel direction here about S. by E, At 

okfk, the upper portions of this range 
present mural precipices with either flat 
tabular summits or running in narrow 
created ridges. They are enclosed from 
the E. by a picturesque gorge, through 
which the Gatparbé hurries from its 
mountain sources into the elevated plains 
of the Dakhan, near the town of Gokak, 
which is about 34 m. E. of the falls, The 
road lay along the bottom and side of 
this defile, on the r. 4, of the river, 
which was now (July) swollen by the 
monsoon freshes from the W. Ghats. 
It varied in breadth from 90 to 300 
i presenting a rapid muddy stream, 

rawling and rushing from the alternate 
eonfinement and opening out of its rocky 
channel. It is unfordable from the 
middle of May to the middle of Sept. 
The water at the dry season ford, a little 
below the town, is now 16 ft. deep. 
The sources are said to be near Bandar 
or Gandar Garh, a little N. of the main 
Ghat. After a course of about 100 m., 
watering the plains of Kaladgi and 
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Bagalkot, it finds its way through the 
e in the Sitadongar hills to the 
eeshné, which it joins at the Kudlf 
Satigam. After an hour spent in wind- 
ing up this rugged defile, the Falls, the 
roar of which we distinctly heard dur- 
ing the silence of the night at the town 
of Gokak, at a sudden angle of the road 
became partly visible, presenting the 
magnificent spectacle of a mass of water 
containing upwards of 16,000 cubic ft. 
precipitated from the tabular surface of 
the sandstone into a gorge forming the 
head of the defile, the bottom of which 
is about 178 ft. below the lip of the 
cataract. The Gatparb4, a little above 
the fall, is apparently about 260 yds. 
across, but contracts to 80 as the brink 
of the chasm is approached; conse- 
quently the density and velocity of the 
watery mass is much increased, and it 
hurries down the shelving tables of rock 
with frightful rapidity to its fall. The 
fall over the face of the precipice seems 
slow and sullen from the velocity of the 
surface water of the rapid, and from the 
great denseness of the body; and it 
plunges heavily down, with a deep 
thundering sound, which we heard dur- 
ing the previous night at our encamp- 
ment, 34 m. farther down the river. 
This ponderous descent and the heavy 
muddy color of the water conveys a feel- 
ing of weight through the eye to the 
senses, which is relieved by the bright- 
ness and airiness of thin clouds of white 
vapor and amber colored spray which 
ascend from the basin at the bottom of 
the gorge in curling wreaths, curtainin; 
the lower portions of the fall, ant 
through which the basin was only seen 
at intervals, when its surface was swept 
by the fitful gusts that swept up the 
glen. Rising above the cliffs that con- 
fine the falls, the watery particles vanish 
as they ascend; but, again condensing, 
descend in gentle showers, which are 
felt at a short distance round the head of 
thefalls. Spray bows, varying in bright+ 
ness, distinctness, and extent, according 
to the quantity of light refracted, and 
the modification of the vapor, lent their 
prismatic tints to the ever ascending 
wreaths; the largest (observed about 4 
p.m.), formed)anarch completely across 
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the river, rose, and, receding as the sun 
sank in, gradually disappeared with it. 
Like the rainbow, they are only pro- 
duced on the surface of the cloud op- 
posed to the sun’s rays. The size and 
distance from each other of the drops 
composing the different portions of the 
spray cloud evidently influenced the 
brilliancy of the refracted colors, the 
tints being brightest in those portions 
where the drops were of medium size 
and density, and dullest where the 
watery particles were smallest and 
closest together. The velocity of the 
surface water of the rapid was about 
9 ft. per second, and its depth 10 ft. 
About 2} m. farther up the river, near 
the village of Kunur, beyond the rapids, 
is a ford in the dry season, and a safe 
ferry during the monsoon. A tumbler- 
full of the turbid water sepoatted 1-60th 
of its bulk, of a fine reddish clay, not 
calcareous,—a fact showing that the 
lime which exists in the sediment of this 
river at its confluence with the Krishn& 
must have been derived from the inter- 
mediate plains. The pebbles brought 
down are chiefly quartz granitic, and 
from the hypogene schists, with a few 
of chalcedony; the sands containing 
grains of magnetic iron. The boiling 
point of water at the plateau of sand- 
stone from which the cataract falls gives 
2,817 ft. above the level of the sea. 
The mean temperature of the place, 
approximated by Boussingault’s method, 
is 78°, which I should think rather too 
high, as the temperature of a spring close 
by was only 75°. The temperature of the 
air in the shade at the time was 78°. The 
mean temperature of Dharwid, which 
stands much lower, is calculated by 
Christie at 75°. The head of the fissure, 
which is elliptical in form, with mural 
sides of sandstone, has much the appear- 
ance of having been cut back, like 
Niagara, by the absorbing action of the 
water, for the space of about 100 yds. 
Large rocks, with angular and worn sur- 
faces, evidently dislodged from the rocks 
on the spot, are seen in the bed and onthe 
sides of the river below the deep basin, the 
receptacle of the fallen waters, and on its 
margin. The great hardness and com- 
pact structure of the sandstone above 
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the falls offers great obstacles to their 
rapid recession. The cliffs, however, 
flanking the right side of the river be- 
low, are rent by nearly vertical fissures 
from summit to base, by one of which 
I descended to the bed. The direc- 
tion of two of the largest was about 
E.S.E. ahey are crossed nearly at 
right angles by minor cracks, which 
thus insulate portions of the rock. 
The bases of these tottering pinnacles 
are often undermined by the action of 
the water, and the mass tumbles head- 
long into the stream. The sandstone, 
in its lower portions, is interstratified 
with layers of shale, the softness of 
which facilitates this process of under- 
mining. These shales are of a purplish 
brown and yellowish-brown color, with 
minute spangles of mica disseminated, 
and between the lamina contain incrus- 
tations of common alum (sulphate of 
alumina). The alum is earthy and im- 
pure, and sometimes has a mammillated 
surface, resembling the alum incrusta- 
tions in the ferruginous shales crestin 
the copper mountain near Ballari. It 
is found in considerable quantities in a 
small cave near the foot of the falls. 
The ripple mark, so often seen on the 
sandstones of Europe, is observed in 
eat distinctness on the tabular sur- 
faces of the cliffs, and in exposed layers 
of the subjacent beds, at least 100 ft. 
below the surface. Its longitudinal 
direction is various, but generally 8S. 
26° W., indicating the BSE. and 
W.N.W. direction of the current which 
caused them. ‘The ripple marks on 
the sandstones of Kadapa and Karnal 
have a general similar direction. At 
the bottom of the deep fissures in the 
sandstone cliffs already described, accu- 
mulations have formed of fallen frag- 
ments of rocks, sticks and leaves, etc. 
from above, intermingled with the dun; 
and bones of bats, rats, and wil 
igeons, with a few sheep and goat 
ones. Some of the latter have the 
appearance of having been gnawed by 
hyenas, jackals, or other beasts of prey; 
many, however, are evidently the remains 
of animals that have fallen from above, 
as the bones are fractured. The upper 
portions of these fissures, have sometimes 
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been choked by rock and rubbish from 
above. Their sides, though generally 
smooth, are marked with shallow po- 
lished grooves, I made two excavations 
through the floor of the principal fis- 
sure, in the hope of meeting with 
organic remains, but in vain. After 
penetrating the surface layer of loose 
stones and bats’ dung, a fine red earth 
was met with, embedding angular frag- 
ments of sandstone, and a few rounded 
ebbles of it and quartz. After digging 
For about 4 or 65 ft. through this, farther 
progress was prevented by great blocks 
of solid rock. The seeds of creepers and 
other plants vegetate on thissoil,and shoot 
rapidly towards the surface, shading the 
fissures with their leaves. On the cliffs 
near the falls, on the right bank of the 
river, stands a small group of Hinda 
temples dedicated to Shiva. The prin- 
cipal shrine is a massive and elaborately 
carved structure of sandstone, elevated 
on a high, well-built pediment above 
the reach of the ordinary floods. 
Seven years ago three of the steps of the 
N. flight ascending this terrace were 
submerged by an extraordinary rise of 
the river. The Vimana of this temple 
contains the Ehallite emblem of Shiva, 
the Linga, guarded by the sacret LS 
Here we passed the heat of the day. 
On the opposite bank of the river rises 
a well wooded hill, about 100 ft. above 
the brink of the rapid, on which stand 
a few ruins of other Hindu religious 
structures, The table-land to the 8. of 
the falls is covered with low jungle of 
Mimosa Euphorbia, Cassia and Bunder, 
the Mend Bundati with its lilac eweet 
a-like blossom, the Carissa Spinarum, 
ebera Tetrandra and other thorny 
shrubs. The Euphorbia Antiqua and 
tortilis were in flower (July).” 
® Kitér.—The road from Belghiw 
to Dh&rwAd is a very good one, and the 
principal nflasare bridged. The cual 
1s undulating, and in general fertile anc 
well cultivated, with abundance of water. 
Good quail and florican* shooting is to 
be had. The Molnarbe river, which is 
crossed before reaching Kitar, may be 
forded from December to June. Dur- 


*:The Otis Campestris, a small kind of 
bustard. 
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ing the rest of the year it is crossed in a 
basket boat. This river rises on the E. 
slope of the W. Ghats, in lat. 16° 45’, 
long. 74° 19’ and flowing through the 
Collectorate of Belganw for 160 miles, 
falls into the Krishn4 in lat. 16° 12’, 
long. 76° 9’. The town and fort of 
Kitdr are to the left of the road. This 
place was the fief of a Desai, or chief, 
who received investiture from the Raja 
of Kolhépar. When Colonel Wellesley 
was marching on Panah in 1803 this 
chief was of great service* to him; and 
on many former occasions he strongly 
supported the English; yet Colonel 
ellesley was obliged to remonstrate 
to save him from being dispossessed. In 
September, 1824, he died without chil- 
dren, and the British Government, then 
paramount, claimed the reversion of his 
lef. The family sent in claims to be 
allowed to adopt, which Mr. Thackeray, 
the collector, refused to recognise with. 
out the sanction of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. He assumed charge of the dis- 
trict, and was directed to retain it pend- 
ing inquiry. On the morning of the 
28rd of October he was encamped with- 
out the walls of the fort with a com- 
Ry of Native H. Artillery and one of 
I, when the gates of the fort were 
shut; and on his attempting to force 
admittance the garrison sallied out and 
overwhelmed his party. Mr. Thackeray, 
Capt. Black, and Lieut. Dighton, com- 
manding the escort, were killed, Capt. 
Sewell wounded, and Messrs. Stevenson 
and Elliott, assistants to the collector, 
carried prisoners into the fort, where 
they were threatened with death in case 
of an assault, On this, a force, consist- 
ing of H. M. 46th Regiment, 1 Bombay 
European Regiment, the 3rd, 6th, 14th, 
and 23rd Regiments N. I., a brigade of 
Madras and Bombay Artillery, and the 
4th and 8th L. C., were sent to reduce 
the place under Lieut.-Colonel Deacon. 
On the evening of the 4th of December, 
a practicable breach having been made, 
the ison surrendered on condition 
that their lives should be spared. In 
1832 another formidable insurrection 
occurred, which was suppreased by the 
zeal and courage of two patils, Linga 
* Wellington Despatches, vol. iit., p. 252, 
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Gowah and Krishn R&o, who were re- 
warded with grants of land. The rocks 
in the vicinity are composed of alter- 
nate layers of quartz and iron ore. 

9. Dhdrwdd (Dharwar or Darwar). 
—tThis is a large open town, in a plain, 
once defended ty a low mud wall and a 
ditch of no strength.* On the N. is the 
fort, which is strong, though the de- 
fences are of mud and irregular. It 
has a double wall, and an outer and 
inner ditch from 26 to 30 ft. wide, and 
nearly as many feet deep. It was taken 
from the Marathas by Haidar’ Ali in 
1778, and stood a siege in 1789 from a 
British force, co-operating with the 
Marftha army under Parshuram Bh&o. 
It then belonged to Tipt, and one of 
his ablest generals, Badru’z-zaman, with 
7000 regulars and 3000 irregulars, hav- 
ing thrown himeelf into it, defended it 
with great spirit. The first operation 
took place on the 30th of October, when 
an attack was made on 2 pany of the 
garrison that had advanced outside the 
town. They were driven in, with the 
loss of three and many killed and 
wounded. The native town was then 
taken by storm, in which Capt. Little 
and Lieut. Forster, who first mounted 
the wall, were wounded, the latter mor- 
tally. Besides these the British lost 62 
killed and wounded. They made over 
the place to the Mar&thas, and returned 
to camp, and had no sooner done 80 
than the garrison sallied, and—after a 
severe conflict, in which 500 Mardthas 
were killed and at least as many of their 
own party—re-occupied the town. After 
a truce, to burn and bury the dead, the 
fight was renewed, and the Marfthas re- 


took the place. The English had no 
battering guns, and the fort was too 
strong to be taken by assault, but a 


regiment of Europeans and a native 
corps were sent under Lieut -Colonel 
Frederick of the Bombay army to rein- 
force the besiegers. Colonel Frederick 
reached Dharwad on the 28th of Dec., 
and immediately took command and 
commenced operations. As fast as the 
Mar&4tha guns, which were now manned 
by the English, made a breach, the 
enemy repaired it; and when the Bri- 
* Grant Duff, vol. iil. p. 48. 
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tish troops advanced to the assault, on 
the 7th of February, they were repulsed 
with the loss of 86men. Col. Frederick 
died of chagrin at the failure, and was 
succeeded by Major Sartorius; and at 
length, after a protracted siege of 29 
weeks, the brave Badru’z-zam4n sur- 
rendered on condition of being allowed 
to march out with all the honors of war. 
The allies took possession of the fort on 
the 4th of April, and the Mar&thas then 
attacked Badru’z-zaman as he was 
marching away, wounded him, and made 
him prisoner, with many others, and 
dispersed the rest of his forces, on Pre: 
text of his having destroyed some of the 
stores after he surrendered. In 
September, 1801,* Colonel Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, ex- 
pressed his opinion that Dhérw&d could 

taken by a de main, and he drew 
up a plan of attack on the 8.W. side. In 
1803, Colonel Wellesley gave a very re- 
markable Proof of his confidence in 
Bapiyt Sindhia, who then held the fort, 
with very dubious intentions as regarded 
the British, He invited Col. Wellesley 
to an entertainment in the fort, and his 
invitation was accepted, to the surprise 
even of Bap6ji himself, who, in remark- 
ing afterw: that he had not taken 
advantage of it, said, ‘For I am still a 
Mar&tha.”+ In 1814, the same Kiladar, 
having come to pay his respects to Bajf 
R&o Peshw&, was told to give up the 
fort to Trimbakji Danglia. His answer 
was worthy @ chivalrous baron of the 
feudal times, “If your Highness will 
send a gentleman to relieve me in the 
command, or if you will send my secre- 
tary, in your own name, I will deliver 
the keys to him, but I will never give 
over the fort to such a person as Trim- 
bakjf Danglia.” For this speech he was 
seized as soon as he left the Peshw&’s 
tent, bound and tortured by Frimbakit 
until a promise of surrender was extorted. 
He then gave his keys to his a 
a brahman on whom he could rely, and 
the latter, accompanied ay.8 body of 
troops, proceeded to Dharwad. No 
sooner, however, had he reached the 
gate than he asked leave to go a little 


* vol. L, p. 360. 
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in advance, and, as soon ashe hadentered, 
he caused all the gates to be closed, and 
opened such a fire upon Trimbakji and 
his men as compelled them to retire 
with precipitation. In 1837 Dharwad 
was the scene of such violent feuds be- 
tween the Brahmans and Lingéyats that 
Government were obliged to interfere. 
There are three Government Schools at 
Dhérw&d, one for Marathi, ono for 
Kanarese, and one for English. From 
this place many agreeable excursions 
to places of interest may be made. Of 
these the three most pleasant and in- 
teresting are to Lakhundt, Dindilli, and 
Rédnebeiinir (Bednore). 
Lakhundt.—This place is about 30 m, 
E. of Dh&rw&d, on the road to Ballari, 
and between Gadag (Gudduk), and 
Dambal paar). It must have been 
a place of great sanctity in very ancient 
times, when the Jains ruled the pro- 
vince. It contains nearly 50 temples, of 
different sizes, erected by that sect. 
Many of the larger ones are of great 
interest, and wonderfully elaborated, 
the stone being carved in a way more 
resembling the ivory work of the 
Chinese, than what is ordinarily seen. 
These temples, and many others of the 
same period in different parts of the 
country, are said to be the work of 
Jakhan Acharya, a famous Jain Guru, 
who flourished before the brahmans 
obtained complete ascendancy in this 
rt of India, or, according to the Jain 
legends, about 3000 years ago. The 
temples have now been all desecrated or 
appropriated by the orthodox Hindus 
for their own deities, with the excep- 
tion of one, which is still used as a Jain 
place of worship. This last is one of 
the finest, and is especially interesting 
to architects, from never having been 
quite completed, and exhibiting the 
exterior carving in a half finished state, 
thus proving that the elaborate orna- 
menture was done after the buildings 
had been finished. A naked figure of 
Buddha, seated cross-legged with his 
hands in his lap, is sculptured in many 
placesin this temple. In another temple 
is a similar figure, but standing, and 
canopied by a hooded snake, the body of 
hich, in many windings, is seen be- 
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hind, The lower part of this figure is 
now imbedded in rubbish. Another 
figure, seated on its heels, and holding 
one sceptre in the right hand, and an- 
other, of a different kind, in the left, is 
very conspicuous in one of the temples. 
There are several stones with inscrip- 
tions, called, in Mar&thi, Shdsan Dagad, 
in Kanarese, Nipse Kallu, at this village. 
There is also a very long inscription, in 
tolerable preservation, on the roof of 
one of the temples in the inner fort. 
The names of the founders and other 
particulars connected with the temples 
are said to be recorded in these inscrip- 
tions. The village is styled in them 
Lakhi Gundi, or “Stone of wealth.” 
This title is said to be derived from a 
shower of gold coins which fell in ancient 
times on the spot. Besides the temples 
there are two magnificent wells, wi 
supply of excellent water, outside the 
village. They are very ancient, and are 
also the work of the Jains, 

While the traveller is at Lakhundi he 
will do well to visit Gadag, which is 
about 6 m. off. The town is large, and 
there is a fort; but the principal objects 
of interest are two large and very ancient 
temples, one in the town, the other in 
the fort, That in the town is dedicated 
to Viranfrayana, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and is about 700 yds. in cir- 
cumference, with a gateway 100 ft. 
high.* It is built of solid stone, most 
beautifully carved. All the Vaishnava 
travellers halt at it. The temple in the 
fort is the more ancient, and is said by 
the natives to be 2000 years old. This 
date is also given in the inscriptions, 
and in the Purfnas. One of the in- 
scriptions is dated Shalivdhana shak 
900 = a.p. 987, and states that the 
temple having, in the course of ages, 
fallen into a ruinous state, it was re- 
pared by a certain king. The Jains 

ad the supremacy here about a.p. 
1000, and some of the battles fought 
by them are recorded in this temple 
in the inscriptions. The pillars are a 
miracle of carving. There is a figure 
of Trikuteshwara, the chief Linga 
branching into three heads, 


Pasa Christian Spectator, July, 1839. p. 
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Close to Gadag is the village of 
Betwari, where valuable cloths are 
manufactured, and where abundance of 
excellent grapes may be got, the vine- 
yards about 20 miles off being very cele- 
brated, There is also here a remarkable 
range of hills called Kdpot, which are 
about 2000 ft. high, commencing three 
miles off, and extending about 30, The 
native doctors come to these hills from 
distances of 200 or 300 miles to collect 
roots, leaves, and simples. These hills 
are very rich in mineral products, and 
among them are iron ore containing 
plumbago, and sand with particles of 

‘old. A scientific description of these 
fils is a desideratum. There are some 
remarkable caverns here, which are 
fabled by the natives to be inhabited by 
certain demigods of the Ling4yats calle 
Siddhs, There are also three curious 
temples and a statue about 12 ft. high, 
concerning which there are strange and 
hateful stories. A few miles to the N. 
of Gadag is the town of Hambél, where 
is a large temple with a tank about 150 
yds. long, 80 broad, and 50 deep, the 
water oF which is salt. The whole 
country abounds with temples, inscrip- 
tions, and objects of interest, which have 
never been properly described. 

Dandilli.—Three stages on the road 
to Goa, and 84 m. W. of Dharwéd, are 
the jungles of Dandilli teeming with 
every sort of game that can amuse and 
excite the sportsman. Here tigers and 
wild buffalos are to be found in B lenty, 
and elephants come up from the 8. after 
the rains. The traveller may proceed 
to Goa this way, and so by sea to Bom- 
bay. The stages to Goa are as follows : 


STAGES, MF. 
Dharw4d Fort Gate to Kalkerra 10 14 
Hallihal 3. .......4+ + 11 5f 
Dandilli (no supplies) 121 
Jagalpenth . 126 
Chandawadi 18 1 
x Kandapir r. (no supplies)... 16 1 
Pund trteeeeesereeee 105 
St. Jago on the island of Goa 11 5 
Panjim or Now Goa, 6. p. o. 84 


Riinebeinir 


110 53 
(Beduore The is the 
S. limit of the 


ombay Presidency, and 
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borders on Madras. The stages are as 
follows :— 


STAGES. MF. 

Dharwad Fort to Hubli (end of 

the town). « 12 63 
Betadar 86 
Ingalji 6... 84 
Savanir (further end of town) 4, 13 4} 
Dewgiri 0. - 86 
Moti Beam 


RanebeinGr 5. | 


78 33 
This is a most interesting route, but 
it has never been well described, and a 
notice of the many remarkable sights it 
presents is a great desideratum. Hubié 
is one of the principal cotton marts of 
the 8. Maratha country, and is also in- 
teresting as being the seat of one of the 
earliest English factories, which, in 1763, 
was plundered by Sivaji of goods to the 
value of 27,629 rupecs. The popula- 
tion of Hubli is now about 15,000.® 
In the old fort is a very curious well, 
about 80 ft. deep, of a strong mineral 
taste. The water from all the other 
wells is delicious. The old town of 
Hubli was built some centuries ago, 
the new town by Chintaman R&o Pat- 
wardan, of Sangli, about 60 years ago. 
At the village of Adargunchi is a gi; 
tic statue of one of the Buddhist or Jain 
deities. At Ingalji are 10 temples, at 
Savanir 6, at Dewgiri 6, at Moti Beinir 
5, at Chatr, between that place and Rdne- 
berinir, 3, none of which have been de- 
scribed. From S4vanir three places of 
considerable interest are within an easy 
day’s journey, viz., Sigdiw, Binkapur, 
and Hdngal. Sigdriw is famous for its 
betel gardens, The betel leaves are sold 
at 1 4n& for 500, while at Bombay the 
cost the same for 80, There is a smal 
but nice bangla here for travellers close 
to a large betel garden. Bdnkapir was 
a very flourishing place under the Mu- 
hammadan kings of the Dakhan. It is 
now desolate, but there are beautiful 
temples and mosques, which have never 
been described. Hdngalisa large town, 
* According to Thornton : but Tirmal Rao, 
Principal Sadr Am{u of Dharwd, in the Or: 
Chris. Spectator, for J aly, 1880, p. $00, atatos 


that there were then 4,500 houses, and 21, 
inhabitants, nea 
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and one of the most ancient places in the 
Dha&rwad districts. It is mentioned in 
the Purénas under the name of Virdtna- 
gara, “the city of King Virata.” Its 
principal temple is large and very an- 
cient, and is dedicated to Jarkeshwara, 
The carving is remarkable. Opposite 
the idol is a place called by the natives 
the ramai, or lotusof Hangal. It is an 
octagonal building, and the ceiling is 
formed by one immense stone, about 


20 ft. in diameter, cut into the shape of | 


a lotus flower, and resting on 8 pillars. 
On eight stones adjoining the pillars are 
sculptured the aghtadikpdlakas, or guar- 
dians of the eight cardinal points. 
Thousands of other figures, some seated, 
some standing, are sculptured in various 
parts of thetemple. According to Pau- 
ranik legend, the Rakshas, or demon, 
Kéchaka, was destroyed at this place. 
Ha&ngal is surrounded by extensive gar- 
dens of betel and cocoa-nut trees. The 
sugar cane is also very largely cultivated. 
The method of betel culture is as fol- 
lows:—When the betel nuts are quite 
ripe they are gathered and planted, with 
the husks on, at intervals of 4 ft. from 
each other, and in square patches. In 
6 months the stem begins to appear, and 


in about 12 years it reaches the height of , 
20 ft., when it throws out branches with ; 


nuts. In its full growth it is 60 ft. 
high, but never thicker than 5 or 6 
inches in diameter. In February and 
March a thick green cover, called by 
the natives adkihali, forms at the top of 
the tree. This dries and falls off, and 
is then 4 ft. long and 24 broad, brown 
outside and white in. It is very strong, 
Parfiealarty 
water, and is used by the natives for 
bags. In this cover is a shell, at first 
2 or 3 inches, and, when full grown, 
2 ft. long. As the nuts in the shell get 
ripe it gives way and falls down. Out 
of it bursts a large bunch of nuts divided 
into 3 branches. Each bunch contains 
from 3 to 4 sers of nuts, The tree 
bears fruit once a year, and shoots out 
two or three branches at a time. Each 
of the nuts is covered with a shell like 
that of a cocoa-nut, which is easily re- 
moved by the gardeners. When fully 
ripe the nut is fit for seed, but not to 


after having been soaked in | 
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eat, When three-fourths ripe it is only 
eaten by the poor, and is then called, in 
Kanarese, bettedike. When half ripe it 
is the chikni adki, and is then at its 
best flavor, and sells from 6 to 8 rupees 
per man. It is cut into wafers or small 
pieces, and is then boiled and dried, after 
which it is called the kafad adki. The 
trees live about 60 years. 

The sugar cane is of four kinds— 
white, black or red, the rastd/i, and the 
huchch or mad. There are two species 
of the white cane, the Auds and the det. 
The huts is about half an inch in dia- 
meter, and contains little juice, but the 
best gwd or molasses is made from it. 
Bet is the hardest of all the canes, and 
grows 10 ft. high; its juice is superior 
to that of the preceding kind. The 
black or red sugar cane is three times as 
thick as the white, and gives more juice, 
but of a different flavor. It grows to 
12 ft. The rasédli is divided into white 
or gudi, and striped. The white rastdli 
is much thicker than the red, and con- 
tains more juice than any cane. Its 
juice is a delicious drink, but when in- 
i It is so 
The striped 
sort is exactly the same as the other 
species except in color. It grows to 
16 ft. The Auckhch is good only for 


| cattle, and elephants are very fond of it. 
| The other sorts, when full grown, are 


cut up, and have the juice expressed by 
two rollers, and this 1s then inspissated 


| by boiling it in large iron basons, when 
| it is called gud. 


Reduced to power, this 
is the native sugar, and is sold in this 
district at 8 anas per man. 

The road from Dharw&d to Kaladgi is 
not good, and in the rains impractic- 
able. After March, until the rains, 
there is a general scarcity of water. It 
may be noted here that in the Dharwad 


| districts there are in many places very 


dangerous holes, into which the rains 
have washed a quantity of black slime, 
which, on the surface, appears dry, but 
would instantly engulph a man. The 
sportsman needs to be careful of these 
pits. All the villages on this route are 
poor, and none are of considerable size. 

(d) Chik Nargund or Little Nargund. 
—Here the trayellet, may halt for a day 
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in order to see a very remarkable pass 
about 7 m. off, and obout 3m. from a 
lace called Laundatti or Saundattt. 

ere the Malparbé rushes through a 
narrow precipitous gorge in the range 
of sandstone hills between the towns of 
Laundatti and Manauli. This gorge is 
about 1} m. in length, and is most wild 
and picturesque. ‘The sides of the ra- 
vine are precipitous, and the bottom is 
strewed with huge blocks of sandstone, 
which have fallen away from the cliffs 
on either side, and among these the river 
dashes Sariouely formant, oe 
passage was probably cut the river 
working back throug! the hills by such 
a waterfall as is now seen at Gok&k. 
The course of the ravine is winding, or, 
at least, irregular, and not in a direct 
line, as would have been the case had it 
originated in a split in the strata occa- 
sioned by an earthquake. The ravine 
is called the Navil Tirth, or ‘ Peacock 
shrine,” and the legend is that when 
first the Malparb& came rushing Sisough 
the plain above the hill it turned thi 
way, and that to look for an outlet. 
Suddenly a peacock from the summit of 
a hill called, “Come hither! come 
hither!” when the hill split in two, 
and the river ran joyously down the wild 

that had thus miraculously been 
made for its escape. 

From Chik Nargund a visit may be 
paid to Nargund, lately the capital of a 
petty Raja, aud the scene of a barbarous 
massacre curing: whe revolt ee she 
of Nargund had long been plunged in 
pecuniary: difficulties, and bis estates 
were all heavily mortgaged. In this 
desperate state of his circumstances he 
imagined he saw a means of escape by 
joining the insurrection against the 
English ; and, on the 30th of May, Mr. 
C. Manson, the Political Agent in the 
S. Maratha country, having proceeded 
to Nargund to disarm the inhabitants 
with a few horsemen, was set upon by 
the Raja’s orders, and he and all his 
escort were murdered. Their deaths 
were soon avenged. On the 31st a bod; 
of the S. Maratha horse, under Colon 
Malcolm,* and two companies of the 


* Bee the Homeward Mail, for July the 19th, 
1858, where # full account of the w’ affair 
will be found. 
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74th Highlanders, with a company of 
the 28th N. I. and two under 
Capt. Paget, marched from Dhérw&d, 
and on the Ist of June advanced against 
Nargund, The fort is on a rock about 
800 ft. high, and was formerly famous 
for its strength, having on more than 
one occasion defied the armies of Tipd. 
The town lies at the base of the rock, 
and the enemy, about 1,500 in number, 
were encamped outsideit. The advance 
of the English troops was very feebly 
opposed, and by 7 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd the town and fort were 
in their possession. They had but six 
wounded, while the rebels suffered very 
severely. On the evening of the same 
day, the chief, with six of his princi 
follo 


wers, were captured in the jungle; 
and on the 12th he was and the 
neighboring R4jé of Darhbal was blown 


from a gun, and six of his accomplices 
hanged. Onthe 2nd of June the strong 
fort of Kop4l also was taken Py Major 
Hughes, who hed but eight of his men 
wounded. These operations entirely 
crushed the insurrection in this district. 
(e) Hamptholi.—The traveller may 
halt two days at this place in order to 
visit the Fort and Caves of Bad&mf, 
which are very interesting, and not more 
than 18 m. distanttothe E. The forti- 
fied town of Bad&mf is built in a plain, 
with a small citadel ® in the body of the 
lace. It is, however, further protected 
two hill-forts, one on each flank, Of 
these forts one is above the caves, and 
is still in order. The other fort, 
on the opposite side of the town, isa 
very remarkable place. It covers the 
top of a huge block of sandstone, pre- 
cipitous on all sides, so as to be nearl 
inaccessible. It seems to have split ei 
from the adjoining range. The sammit 
of the plateau on the top of the cliff ia 
about 300 ft. from the plain, and the 
whole mass is divided into several com- 
artments by deep fissures only a few 
feet broad, but from 200 to 300 oe 
This si lar fort, and the cliff on whic! 


it is built, may be compared toah 
iceberg which has cracked by its ona 
weight from top to bottom. The road 


up to the fort leads through these fissures, 
* Grant, Dug, vol, Hi. p. 10, 
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and, being shut in by perpendicular walls 
of rock from 100 to 250 ft. in height, 
with only i brat strip of bine sky 
visible overhead, the passage along it is 
very wild and peculiar, 

e Be Caves are all flat-roofed, 
and smaller than those at Karli and 
Junnar ; but the sculptures in them are 
in good preservation, and some of the 
groups in alto-relievo on the side walls 


of the front of the caves are well 
executed. e principal fi have 
all caps of a truncated conical form, not 


unlike the Albert shako, but loftier. 
The shape and capitals of the pillars 
are different from those in other caves. 
Groups of figures extend from the pillars 
of the principal cave to the roof at an 
angle of 45°. The faces of these figures 
are turned downwards, so as to meet the 
eye of a spectator looking at them from 
below. 

Not far from B&adémf are the ruins of 
the old shrine of Ban Shankri, 2m. from 
Tolasgad. There is, at this place, a very 
fine tank of masonry, surrounded by a 
double colonnade of pillars, forming a 
covered way all round, The water, 
however, is bad. There are several 
ruined temples, and a large modern 
one, built about 80 years ago, by a 
banker of Sataré. It is of green-stone, 
but the older buildings are of the sand- 
stone of the neighborhood. Close by 
the ruins is a fine dam of masonry, 
about 60 ft. in thickness, by which the 
water of a small stream is diverted to 
the irrigation of some gardens near 
Tol which are pretty extensive. 
Badémi was taken on the 20th of May, 
1786, by the confederate armies of the 
Peshw& and the Nizam, from Tipa, 
with heavy losson both sides. In 1818 
it was captured by Colonel, afterwards 
Sir Thomas Munro. ) Th 

Kaladgi (Haludghee).—This is 
usually the station of a small body of 
native troops. The town is beyond the 
cantonments, on the Gatparb& river. 
The traveller who has not visited Bija- 
iit may proceed to it from Kaladgt. 
‘he distance is 54 m. 6 f. as follows 


STAGES. 
Baulhatti. 
Bargandi . 
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94 
17 
55 
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For the description of Bijapar see 
Route 9, p. 375. Four stages to the 
W. from BijapGr, on the road to Kol- 
hapar, is dt yi (Hutnee), a very a 
e 


rious place well deserving a visit. 
stages are— 
STAGES, 
From Bijapar N.W. Gate to 
we 12 2} 


Tikot& 


44 54 

By the Route from Kaladgi to Kol- 
h4pir it may be reached from Raibagh, 
whence it is a journey of 3 stages. 
Athni is a thriving town of 1,000 
houses and 7000 inhabitants, with 3 
streets of shops called the Raviwar, 
Buddhwar, and Jain bazfrs. The 
streets are wide and level, with ma- 
sonry drains at the sides, and these are 
covered over at the street-crossings. 
There is a curious hybrid temple here, 
built by Ibrahim Sh&h, Jagat Guru, of 
Bijapar. This place of worship is fre- 
uented both Muslims and by 
‘indas. The Hindis worship in the 
inner temple in the centre of the court, 
while the Muslims perform their rites 
in the court itself. A little shrine in 
front of the gateway contains the lin- 
gam and is surmounted by the crescent. 
brahim Sh&h was warned, so the people 
of this town affirm, to destroy no more 
Hinds temples, and this edifice was one 
of the first fruits of his tolerant spirit. 
His poliey was evidently to conciliate 
the Hindas, from among whom the 
Marftha chiefs were then rising into 
power; and his name is still held in 
affectionate remembrance by the Hindas 
around Bijapur. The Hindd temple in 
the centre cr the court has a dome like 
a Mubammadan tomb. This Catholic 
edifice is frequented by people of all 
castes and persuasions, by the Brah- 
man and by the outcast Mahar, by the 


- ~~ 
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Muslim, and also by the Lingfyat. 
They all worship in their respective 
fashions, without interfering with each 
other. The temple is, in fact, an em- 
bodiment of the principle of toleration. 
W. of Athni 16 m, is the large village 
of Mangsolf, where are some fine gar- 
dens. ‘his is the boundary place be- 
tween the Mar&thi and Kanarese lan- 
guages. About a mile W. of the village 
is a large temple, sacred to Khandob&,* 


* An account of this very popular deity 
of the Marathas will be found at p. $71 of the 
Oriental Christian Spectator for August, 1840. 
The exploits of Khande R4o, or Khaadobs. 
are celebrated in the Malléri Mahatmy4, 
said to belong to the Kshatra Khanda of the 
Bramhanda Puréna, The sceue of the Mal- 
lari M. is laid at a low range of hills near 
Ifj drt (see p. 346), called in Maréth{ the Khalke 
Pathdr, The legend avers that certain brab- 
mans were here interrupted in their devotions 
by a Daitya, or Titan, called Malla, who, with 
his brother Mani ands great army, trod down 
their gardens, killed their cows,and beatthem 
and their families, There seems to be some 
historical basis for this, as Malla is the place 
whence came a family of Bhils, mentioned by 
Sir J. Malcolm in the Ist vol. of the As. Trane., 
whose king murdered & brébman and carried 
off his daughter. The oppressed bréhmans 
visited heaven in search of a protector, and 
after all the other gods had refused, Shiva as- 
sented, and, becoming incarnate in Kharide 
Réo, killed tho Daitya. The 6th day of 
the first fortnight of Margashirsh, the 9th 
Hindu month, is sacred to the god in this in- 
carnation, otherwise called Malléri,“the foe 
of Malla.” This, therefore, is the great day at 
Jijurf, where the present temple was built by 
the first Malh4r Rao, who died in 1767. The 
ascent is by a broad flight of steps, After as- 
cending a little way there is a landing-place, 
where is Khandobé’s shepherd with a herd of 
buffalos, etc., of stone, presented by devotees 
whose cattle have recovered, after vows tothe 
god. Atasecond landing-place is his Prime 
Minister, whois said to have been of the W4ni 
caste. The third landing-place is the platform 
of the god, Outside, by Khandobé’s horse, 
stands the giant Malla, who is first kissed by 
the worshippers. Inside are the images of 
Khahde Réo and his principal wife, Mhélsa, 
placed behind a lingam, The founder of this 
temple, Mulbér Réo, built another at this part 
of the hill,in which he placed his own image 
and that of his wife, Ahilya Bai, behind the 
lingam, s0 that in bowing to the lingam 
the worshippers bow to his image. Ahilya 
Rai, xo famous for her virtues, has also & 
temple at Nashik, where she is worshipped as 
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approached through a pleasant glen full 
of sacred trees, affording good shade 
for encamping. These trees have all 
been planted at different times, by pil- 
grims to the shrine at the annual Jdtra 
held in the hot season. Any pilgrim 
who has planted a tree enjoys the right 
of encamping under it, and may dis- 
place an interloper. 

Kolh4pir is, in many respects, a very 
interesting place, and deserves to be 
thoroughly explored and described. 
The great temple to Ambab&i or Maha 
Lakghmi is very ancient. Its cloisters 
now lie buried many feet under the 
surface of the earth, owing to some 
terrible convulsion. Stone lal 
covered with strange figures an 
ancient inscriptions, are dug out from 
a depth of 15 ft. The old of the 
river Panchgang& can be traced at an 
elevation of 70 ft. above its present 
level, and was discovered in digging for 
a foundation, when a stratum of po- 
lished pebbles, evidently rounded by 
running water, was found. This temple 
is shewn, by the figures of Buddh and 
its style of architecture, to have been 
originally a Jain church. The length 
of the foundation from E. to W. is 
144 ft., and from N. to S. 167. The 
height of the dome is 36 ft. 

Jotiods Hill is distant 6 miles from 
Kolh&par, and is a truncated cone about 
1000 ft. high, separated by a deep ravine 
from the Panh&J& range. This hill has 
been a place of great sanctity for ) 
and its top is a labyrinth of temples 
and pilgrims come from distances of - 


700 miles to visit its shrines. Jotib& 
is the protector of the family of Sin- 
dhia, and his image of soft black stone 


is said to have been in a state of 
continual perspiration during the last 


an incarnation of Bhavani. Holkar endowed 
the temple with 10,000 rupees annually, and 
the Peshw4 granted a like sum, which has 
been continued by the English Government. 
Besides the image dressers, there are 50 Vira, 
ove of whom is required, at the annual festi- 
val, to run & sword through his thigh, and 
afterwards walk through the town as though 
nothing had happened. This he does under 
the influence of stimulants, but usually keeps 
his bed six weeks, and sometimes dies of his 
wounds,: S 7 Pe 
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British campaign against Gwalior. 
Ratnagiri, Kedar Nath, and Nath are 
also names of this place. It is said that 
Jotibaé, an incarnation of Shiva, here 
killed two demons, Ratnfsur and Kol- 
hasur. The temples are chiefly built 
of blue basalt, and many are highly 
ornamented and covered with brass or 
silver plates. There are many sub- 
terranean temples in the town of Kolhi- 
p4r, said to have been buried by an earth- 
quake in the 14th century. - There are 
also at Jotiba’s Hill and other places 
cave-temples. The following is a notice 
of the most remarkable of these by Dr. 
F. Broughton, Civil Surgeon at Kolha- 
pir, furnished to Dr. Wilson, and which 
will be found in the Journal of the Bom- 
bay Asiatic Society for 1853, vol. iv., 
p. 362 :— 

“Since the receipt of your instructive 
Memoir on the Temples of Western 
India, I have visited two series of Bud- 
dhist caves which have not, I believe, 
been before described, and may not, I 
trust, be deemed by you devoid of in- 
terest. The first I will mention is 
situated on a hill, called Mhélas& Pa- 
thar, a continuation of the Panhélé 
range, and distant from thence about 
6m. The nearest village is called Bada- 
war4; but the best mark for finding it 
is a white temple conspicuous on the 
western border of the hill, and near 
which some curious marks in the rock, 
like the foot-prints of men and animals, 
are described by the natives as being 
the impressions made in a conflict there 
fought between the giants and demons. 
These caves of Pandu Hari are also 
celebrated as being the favorite retreat 
of the renowned robber chief (right ?) 
Jaimini, and their situation is well 
suited to such a purpose, as, concealed 
in a small ravine and hidden by trees, 
none but the initiated are likely to be 
aware of their proximity. The excava- 
tions are formed in a semicircular scarp 
of amygdaloid in a wooded ravine, the 
chord of the arc being 40 yds., and the 
aspect is due E. Near the centre, and 
approached by a Sight of rudely cut 
steps, is a temple 30 ft. wide and 40 ft. 
long by 7 ft. in height, opening into an 
inner chamber 10 ft. square, in the 
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centre of which is a ruined block of 
uncut stone, the remains, I believe, of a 
dahgop. The roof is, or rather was, 
supported by 6 separate pillars, and 6 
cut in half relief at the corners and 
sides; but the soft nature of the rock 
has been broken up by the growth of 
the roots of the trees and the action of 
the water, and the roof has given way, 
carrying with it many of the pillars, 
and nearly the whole of the verandah, 
which once evidently protected its front. 
To the right of this cave is another, 
40 ft. long and 17 ft. wide, being 7 ft. 
8 in. high, and supported by 6 pillars of 
uncut rock. In this is also an inner 
chamber containing a mutilated pillar, 
on which a portion of squaring and a 
cut line or edging are visible. In the 
area formed by the pillars in the outer 
apartment of this cave is a raised seat, 
indicating a spot from which some 
figure has been removed. Much wan- 
ton mischief appears to have been com- 
mitted in these caves, and the linga 
now occupies situations created by the 
destruction of the original design. To 
the right and left of these caves, cells 
about 6 ft. square are found: two on 
the right are approached by steps, and 
are above the level of the larger caves; 
those on the left are also two in number, 
and contain stone seats, and are ap- 
proached by doorways; and between 
the cells and the centre cave is some 
carving on the rock, indicating it as the 
osterior wall of a chamber which has 
fallen in, Two half relieved pillars are 
surmounted by a curious Buddhistic 
figure. To the extreme left is a natural 
cavern extending far into the hill, and 
from which a stream of remarkably pure 
water flows, thus completing the re- 
uisites of the recluse.” ‘The caves of 

amhdid Dari are situated close to the 
village of Panh&l&, in a hill about 7 
miles from KolhApir, and close to Jo- 
tibd’s dongar. They are excavated near 
the upper part of the hill, and the en- 
trance is hidden by trees. They consist 
of a chaitya in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, 27 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 11 ft. 
high, containing a dahgop 8 ft. high, 
and 21 ft. in circumference, in the cen- 


{tre of which some slight remains of 
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carving are visible, as forming a circle 
round the pillar. 

“This temple and pillar, distinctly 
monolithic, and attesting the design of 
the excavator, corresponds exactly with 
the eon you give of the chaitya, 
and will, I hope, authorise me in speak- 
ing so pontirely in my description. On 
the right of this cave is a spacious vihfra 
44 ft. by 41, but only. in height, 
supported by six pil mn each side, 
approached by a doorway 7ft. high 
and 5 wide, and lighted ty two win- 
dows 4 ft. square on either side of the 
doorway. From the three sides of this 
hall there are entrances by narrow door- 
ways into seven cells, so that there are 
altogether 21 separate apartments about 
7 ft. by 63 and 6 ft. high. Some of these 
cells contained seats, but are sadly dila- 
pidated, as in defiance of a verandah 
running along the front, the caves fac- 
ing the S. are filled with water during the 
monsoon. On either side of these caves 
are nests of cells, on the right hand 
leading the one into the other, on the 
left separate. There are four on the 
right 6 ft. by 4, and on the left three, 
and externally there are two vinhis 
affording an abundance of water. These 
caves are fast going to decay from the 
before-mentioned causes, and also from 
the rain finding its way through the 
roof, there being only 16 ft. of rock 
from the roof of the temple to the top 
of the scarp. There are some curious 
excavations also that have lately been 
cleared out by Capt. Graham in the fort 
of Panh&lé. " I do not myself consider 
them as having been used for religious 
purposes, but will describe them for 
your opinion. Descending by 7 steps, 
and following 8 subterraneous Passage 
5 yds. long, 6 ft. high, and 2} ft. broad, 
the passage turns suddenly to the left, 
and after another couple of yds. describes 
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a semi-circle again to the left, and opens 
into a chamber about 8 ft. aaiees in 
which is an uncut seat. A doorway 
leads into another similar apartment on 
the left, in which is also a seat, and a 
niche in the wall for a lamp is found in 
both, which, from the blackened appear- 
ance of the rock, would seem to have 
been used. On the right is a similar 
sized room, in one corner of which is a 
deep pit, at the mouth of which a groove 
is carefully cut in the rock, into which 
stone of a different material is fitted, so 
as to close the entrance. Above the 
centre of the middle chamber isa 
well-cut aperture, in fact a trap-door, 
on the two sides of which places have 
been cut to let in a bar, by which the 
aperture could be closed. e im 
sion on my mind is that the staircase 
was cut to facilitate the formation of 
the retreat, and afterwards filled up, 
and the trap-door only used as the 
entrance, ‘his subterranean abode 
could never nate peat a lessant 
jitation, partic when the door 
was closed . above. That this door 
was closed is probable, by the black- 
ened walls where lamps have been used, 
and which would not be necessary if 
the traps were left open. From the 
evident design of concealment, both of 
the external aperture and the pit’s mouth 
below, I am disposed to think it was 
contrived for the security of property, 
and sometimes, probably, as a refuge 
for persons in times of . This 
excavation is situated on the side of the 
Koti, and is now surrounded by vi 5 
Its situation does not indicate any wish 
for retirement, as it is in the midst of 
buildings of all descriptions; but the 
object ap to have been conceal- 
ment, and was most probably intended 
for treasure.” 
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NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Preliminary Information, 


1. Bounparres AND GeNnERAL ASPECT OF THE Drvision—SvB-DIVISIONS AND 
Cuter Towns.—2. Historica, Sxetcu—Castes—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE 
Narivzs. 


1, BOUNDARIES AND GBNERAL ASPECT OF THE DIVISION—SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
OHIEF TOWNS. 


This division, lying between N. lat. 24° 46’ and 20° 3’, and E. long. 69° and 
74° 20’, has an area of 41,636 sq.m. From its most N. to its most S. point it is 
3165 m. long, and from E. to W. it is 321 m. broad, reckoning from the E. frontiers 
of the Rew& K4nté to the most W. extremity of Kathiawad. 

It is bounded on the N. by the Gulf and Ran of Kachh, Jodhpar, Sirohi, and 
Udaipar; on the E. by Pongarpar Bansw&da, Dohad, ’Alirajpar, Akrani, and 
Khandesh ; on the 8. by the N. Konkan and the sea; and on the W. by the sea. 

The General aspect of the Division is that of a rich plain, in many parts posses- 
sing a deep black soil, admirably adapted for the production of cotton, and all 
the varieties of grain. Rice is much cultivated near the river Sabarmati, wheat 
in the N. parts and in Kathiawad. In Sorath and Kathiawid Bro er, both of them 
divisions of the peninsula of K&thiéwad, are hill districts, c: a the larger and 
lesser Gir. To the N. of these are the famous hills of Junigarh. There are also 
hills at Pélitana, on the E. coast of Kathiaw4d, and in some other parts of that 

ninsula, and in the N. part of the G&ikw&d’s dominions. The climate of this 
Avision is extremely hot, the thermometer ranging from 90° to 105° within walls 
during the hot weather. Fevers are very common, and at times cholera commits 
great Paty ee The fall of rain is moderate, but in Kathiaw4d it is scanty, and 
periodical famines are caused by the utter want of rain, 

The Sub-divisions and Ohief Towns of the four Collectorates comprised in this 
division are as follows :— 


AuMADABAD, 

‘Téluks or Sub; Divisions from Obief Towns. Distance it direction from 
1 Par&atij (Purrantij) Paréiitij 31 N.E. 

2 Viramgim (Veerumgaum) Viramgam 34 W. by N. 
3 Daskrohi Ahmad4bad Abmadabad — 

4 Jetalpur vetalpas 88. 

5 Dholka Dholké. 20 S.W. 

6 Dhanduk& Dhanduka 57 S.W. 

7 Gogh& (Gogo) Gogh 120 8. 
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KHEDA (KAIBA). 


Téluke or Sub-Divisions from Chief Towns. Distance and direction from 
1 Kapadwanj (Rupperwuni) Kapadwanj 265 N.E. 

2 Muhidh& (Moonda or Mhounde) Muhddh& 12 E. by N. 
3 Th&sré (Tasra) Thisra 20 E. 

4 Matar Matar 33:8. 

5 Nadiyad (Neraid) Nadiyad 12 S.E. 

6 Na&pf&d (Nappa) Napéd 20 8.E. 

7 Borsad (Boorsud) Borsad 24 8. 

BHARUCH (BROACH). 

‘Téluks or $ab-Dirisions from Ohief Towns. Distange and direction from 
1 Jambusar (Jumbooseer) Jainbusar 27 N. 

2 Anmod (Ahmode or Ahmood) Aamad 20 N. 

3 Wagra Wagra 13 N.W. 

4 Bharuch (Broach) Bharuch 

6 Anklesar Anklesar 48. 

G6 H4&nsot (Hansoot) Hansot 13 SW. 

SURAT. 

‘Téluks or Sub-Divisions from hier Towns. Distance and direction from 
1 Kudsad Kudsad 

2 Orpad (Oolpar’ Orpad 

3 Kadod (Cured Kalod 

4 Mandwf (Maundwee) Mandwi'‘ 

6 Chor4shi Surat 

6 Sup& (Soopa) Kaliya Wadi (Kalliawaree) 16 8. 

7 Parchol Jalalpur 178. 

8 Sarbhon Sarbhon 18 S.E 

9 Walod ‘Walod 29 S.E. 

10 Chikhli (Chiklec) Chikhli 32 S., 

11 Walsod (Bulsar) Walsod 38 8. 

12 Parner Bald Pardi (Baldee) 46 S. 
13 Bagwid4 (Bugwara) Bagwida 53 S. 


The great Peninsula of Kathiawad is divided into the following provinces, 
which are given in the order from N. and N.W. to S. and S.W. :— 


1 Jhélawéd. 6 Und Sarweya.; 

2 Machhu Kanta. 7 Kathiawad, 

3 Halad. 8 Sorath. 

4 Okh& Mandal. 9 Bard or Jaitwid. 
5 Gohelw&d -10 Babriawad. 


1. Jhdldwdd, or the country of the Jhalas, contains 54 Téluks, of which the 
rincipal are Halwad Drangdra, Limrf, Wadwan, Wankanir, Than, Saila, and 
hura, all of them petty chiefships. In Halwad Drangdra alone there are 122 

towns and villages; and the whole province, in 1842, contained 240,326 inhabi- 
tants. In this province are also the petty States of Muli and Bajana, the former 
occupied by Parmar Rajputs, the latter by Jats, who are now Muhammadans ; 
the Muhammadan States of Dasahré and Wanod ; the Koli State, Jhinjuwda ; 
and part of the Kunbi State, Patrf. 2. Machhu Karitd has but two tiluks, Morvi 
Tank4ra and Mallia, the former containing 48 and the latter 6 towns and villages. 
The principal towns in these taluks bear the same names as the taluka, and are 
the capitals of the Rajis of Morvi and M4llia. The present Morvi Chief is the 
eighth in descent from Rao Dhanjf of Kachh, whose son-Ravajijobtained Morvi 
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in a.p. 1677, but was murdered in 1698 by the son of a younger brother. Since 
this event the on r branch has been seated on the throne of Kachh, the elder 
retaining Machhu Kant and part of Wagar. The census of 1842 gave 28,749 
inhabitants to Machhu Kanté. 3. Haldd comprises 26 thluks, but of these that 
of Now&nagar alone contains 231 towns and villages, Drapa 199, Gondal Doraji 
81, Kotra Sangini 19, and Dharol 15. The city of Now4nagar, founded by Jam 
Rawal in a.p. 1540, is the most populous city, and Halad the largest and most 
populous province in the whole peninsula. “It contained 358,560 inhabitants 
according to the census quoted above, and is entirely occupied by Jadeja Rajputs, 
80 notorious for the practice of infanticide. Their principal chiefs are the Jam of 
Nowa&nagar, whose ancestor, Jam Hal4, conquered the province and bequeathed 
his name to it, the Rajas of Gondal, Rajkot, Dharol, and Kotra Sangani. 4. Okhd 
Mavdal has but one taluk, also called Okh& Maidal, containing 48 villages and 
12,590 inhabitants, who are Wghars, professing both Hinddism and Muham- 
madanism. These people are spies and robbers, and have several times come 
into sanguinary collision with British troops. 6, Gohelwdd contains 27 téluks, 
of which Bhaonagar and PAlitana are the principal. Bhaonagar alone contains 
no less than 423, Palitana 33 towns and villages. It is in the hands of the Gohel 
Rajpate, who were driven out of Marwar in the end of the 12th century a.p. by 
the Rathors, Bhaonagar was founded by Bho Singhji in 1742; and the Raja, 
who has assumed the title of Rawal for that of Gohel, is very wealthy, and a most 
enlightened, excellent chief. Throughout the revolt he showed himself the 
staunch ally of the British, and has always been earnest and zealous in promoting 
the spread of civilization. Palitana is fumous for its Jain temples, and is a most 
curious and interesting place on other accounts. In 1842 Gohelwad contained 
247,980 inhabitants. 6. Urid Sarweya is divided into 23 taluks, but there are 
but 33 villages in all, and the whole population was but 11,373 at the census of 
1842. Urid signifies “low,” and the word is applied to this district as the low 
country on the banks of the Shatranit river. This division is ciety interesting 
as belonging to the last remnants of the Rajput tribe, which ruled in the Peninsula 
before the tribes, which at present are the chief occupants, invaded it. 7. Kd- 
thidwad is divided into five principal districts, which, naming them from N. to S., 
are—l, Panchal; 2, Wasawad; 3, Kharapat; 4, Alag Dhan4ni; and 6, Khu- 
mfn. These again are sub-divided into 56 taluks, of which Amreli contains 120, 
Jaitpur Chital 58, Bhilka 8, Babra 79, Jasdhan 33, Chotilé 13, and Sudamra 11 
towns and villages. The whole population of this large and central province was, 
in 1842, only 189,840. It was conquered by its present occupants, the Kathis, 
towards the close of the 14th century, and their continual wars and intestine 
struggles have tended to keep down their numbers. 8, Sorath. This, the most 
interesting province in the whole Peninsula, both as respects natural scenery and 
architect remains, contained, in 1842, 320,820 inhabitants. It has seven 
divisions—1, Bhadar Kanta; 2, Nolf Kant; 3, the larger Gir; 4, the lesser 
Gir; 5, the larger Nager ; 6, the lesser Nager; 7, the Gar. The two first divi- 
sions are so called from the rivers which flow from them. The Gir is a very 
remarkable tract, consisting of a succession of midges and hills, covered so densely 
with forest trees and jungle that Colonel Jacob* describes himself as arching for 
20 miles within it without finding room to pitch a small tent. It extends fr 

Koriar, near Mendarra, in Sorath, on the N.W., 50 miles, to Dadan, on the Ragna 
river, in Babriaw4d, on the 8.E.; and from Sars4i on the N. to Ghantwar on the 
§., 30 miles. This mass of hills is divided by two main vallies running N. and S., 
into which pour from the adjacent heights innumerable streamlets, that form the 
SingGra and Rawal rivers, that enter the sea near Korinar and Panikra. The 
main lines of communications are through these vallies. There are three other 
roada, but no cross communication save by difficult footpaths, Towards the N, 


* Selections from Bombay Records for 1856, Nov87, p. 9. 
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the hills are low, but rise gradually towards the S., where they reach an elevation 
of 1000 ft. The Gir is full of almost inaccessible fastnesses, and has been for ages 
the retreat of robbers, outlaws, and the wild ascetics called Aghor's or A 
Paits.* Among the most remarkable places in it are the Nandi Vela Hill be- 
tween Tulsi Sham and Kanthala, which is a conspicuous landmark for vessels 
approaching the S. coast; the Chassa Hill, a famous retreat of Bhdrwatyas or 
outlaws; and Vejalkot, near Tulsi Sham. The only 8p roaches to this place are 
by the N. and S, extremities, and these are impracticable for guns, and defended 
by walled gateways, which it would cost many lives to atorm. On the E. is a dee; 
ravine, with precipitous banks, which could not be scaled; on the W. the Raw: 
river, with precipitous banks. In attempting to storm a similar fastness, Ensign 
Robertson, of the 15th N. I., was killed in 1832, and his men were repulsed. 
During half the year, from June to December, it is most dangerous to stop in this 
tract, owing to the malaria and the poisougue quality of the water. The Sidi race 
is the only one which has strength of constitution to withstand the ill effects of the 
climate. In the very heart of the Gir is the Hindi monastery of Tulsi Shim, 
where is a very sacred image of Krishyah.t In front of the monastery is a 
thermal spring, divided into two large reservoirs of boiling water. Veins of 
sulphur and lime exist in the stratum, and the smell of sulphur is quite perceptible. 
The springs are built up with neat masonry, having flights of steps on all four 
sides. The heat of the water is attributed to the image, and ablution in the 
springs is therefore considered a means of salvation. EK. of this tract and ex- 
tending to the Shatrunji river and P4litana is another and similar tract, called 
sometimes the lesser Gir, but the term is little known to the natives of the sur- 
rounding districts, who have a specific name for every ridge. The Gfr must not 
be confounded with the singular clump of mountains to the N. of it, near 
Junégarh, called Girnar. The Na&ger is the strip of land between the Gir and 
the sea, commencing from the Nolf K&nt&, near Mangalpur Mangrol), and ex- 
tending to Babriawid. The lesser Nager is usually called Una, from its chief 
town so named. The lands in .it are suet pele by Réjpats and. Mubammadan 
Saiyads. There are some families of Gohels who claim to have held Diu before 
the Portuguese conquest in 1535 a.p. There are but 3 taluks, of which that of 
Junigarh is the principal, and comprises 348 towns and villages. Bantwa, the 
chief of which tiluk is a relation of the Nuw&b of Jun4garh, includes 29 towns 
and villages, and there are two, viz., Amrapur and Paradwé, in the taluk of 
Amrapur, 9. Bardd contained in 1842 a population of 46,980 persons. It has 
but one taluk, that of Porbandar, in which are 39 towns and villages, This dis 
trict is all that remains to the ancient family of Jaitw RajpGts, who claim to be 
aborigines, and who formerly held, besides Bardé, the whole of Halad and 
Machhu Kanta. Porbandar is the best harbor on the W. coast, and there are 60 
vessels belonging to it, with which a trade with Arabia, Sindh, and the Persian 
Gulf is carried on, 10. Bdbridwdd, including Jafarabad, was computed in 1842 
to have a population of 18,468. The landholders are Babrias and Ahirs. Of the 
former there are 3 leading tribes—Kotfla, Waru, and Dhankré, with 72 sub- 
divisions. The Kotilas ascribe their origin to a mixed marriage with the daughter 
of a Sthor brahman. The Warus trace up to the Jaitw& family of Porbandar. 
The Dhankr4s claim descent from the Pandus, The Abirs trace their lineage to 
the ancient Solankh{ Rajpats, who formerly Possessed the island of Diu. These 
tribes formerly lived to the N. at Than, and were driven to the present localit; 
by the invasion of the Kathis. B&abriaw&d is bounded on the N. oy the Gir, ‘and 
extends S. to the sea. On the E. the Jhalapur river, and on the W. the M&lan, 
are the boundaries. The port of Jafarabéd is in the ceutre of the coast line, 


* Abrief Sener gat, of the tract and of one of these Aghorfs will be found in the Aufobio" 
orapiny of Loita 1 D» 181-186, 
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and, with 11 adjoining villages, belongs to the family of the Zanjirah Sidi.* The 
place is said to have come into the possession of this family in a.p. 1570, by a 
grant of Muzaffar Shah, of Ahmad&bad, and, according to Colonel Jacob, the 
proper name of the port is Muzaffaribad; but the same authority doubts the an- 
tiquity of the grant, as the fort was built so late as a.p. 1747, when the locality 
was occupied by Turks and Kolis, Every writer, from Colonel Walker down to 
Mr. Elphinstone, has misrepresented the character of this province, which has but 
few trees and fewer hills, whereas Mr. Elphinstone speaks of it as “a hilly dis- 
trict covered with woods.” There are 32 taluks in Babriaw&d, exclusive of 
Jsfarabad, which constitutes one taluk. Towns of importance there are none, 
The Rewd Kantd.—This province lies between N. lat. 21° 23’ and 23° 33’, and 
E. long. 73° 3’ and 74° 18’. It contains the native States of Réjpipla and Chhot& 
Udepir, tributary to the Gfikwid; So4nth, tributary to Sindhia; Lunawad4, 
tributary both to Sindhia and the Gaikw&d; and Deogarh Bariah, tributary to 
the British. Ra&jpipla, the most 8. of the minor provinces is bounded on the N. 
by the Narmadé, on the E. by the petty State of Akransi, on the W. by Bharuch, 
and on the 8. by Khandesh, the district of Wasrfi belonging to the Gaikwad, and 
that of Mandwi belonging to the Surat Collectorate. Its extreme length is 90 m. 
by 50 broad. The inhabitants are chiefly wild Bhils and Rajpits, but in the low- 
lands are also large numbers of Kunbis, who are industrious agriculturists. There 
are in all 33 parganahs or sub-divisions, of which 20 belong to Rajpipla proper, 
7 to the Gaikwéd, and 6 tothe British. The reigning family are Parmar R&jpats, 
A chief of this tribe having quarrelled with his father, the Rijs of Ujjain, fixed 
his residence at Pipla, a lofty hill, which was afterwards called Rajpipla. In 
1648 Muzaffar, King of Gujar&t, retired to this place before the victorious troops 
of Akbar, who imposed a tribute on the Raji of Rajpipla. This was afterwards 
levied by the Gaikwads. The climate is extremely unhealthy. The next State 
to the WE. is Ohhotd Udepir, or Mohan. It is bounded on the N. by Bariah, on 
the E. by ’Ali Mohan, on the W. by Nartkot, and on the S. by Sankher& and 
several petty States under the protection of the British Government. It is 66 m. 
from N. to 8., and 54 from E. to W. The founder of the family was Prithir4j, 
grandson of the last Rajpat Prince of Champanir. The capital, Udepar, is 
situated near the centre of the province. There are 11 parganahs or sub-divisions, 
containing in all 444 villages. Directly N. of Mohan is Bartah, bounded on the 
N. by Lunéwd& and Soanth; on the E. by the parganahs, Thalod and D&hod, 
belonging to Sindhia; on the W. by Godda, Kalol, and Halol, also belonging to 
Sindhia; and on the S. ty Alf Mohan and Chhota Udepar. Itis about 40m. square. 
The chiefs are Chowan Rajpats, driven from their original Heat by. Shahabu’d-din. 
They fixed themselves in Bariah about a.p. 1244. In 1484, Mahmad Begarha, 
the renowned king of Gujarat, conquered Champanir, and made it for a time his 
capital, The Chow&n Chief Pratapsrineh retired to the forests E. of the city, 
and of his two grandsons, the first, Prithiraj, founded the State of Chhot& Udepdr, 
the latter, Dungarsi, that of Bariah. Both of these States are infested by a very 
savage tribe of Bhil robbers called Naikras. There are 8 parganahs in this pro- 
vince, inclusive of the now independent chiefship of Sanjeli and that of Narukot, 
containing in all 444 villages. N. of Bariah is Sodnth, bounded on the N. by 
Dofigarpur, on the E. by Bansw&d4, on the S. by Thalod, and on the W. by 
Lunawid4. It is about 34 m. square. The family of the Chief came originally 
from Dhar in Malwah. The population is principally Bhil, and the States to 
the N. and E. are peopled by the same race. This petty State contains 7 par- 
ahs, with 250 villages. Directly to the W. is Lundwadd, bounded on the N. 
DuhgarpGr, on the E. by Soanth, on the W. by BalasinGr, and on the 8, by 
* Selections from Bombay Records, No. $7, 1856, p. 16. 
+ Colonel Jacob exprosses gome surprise at the notice of a colony by this pation. In the 


south, Turk is 8 generic name for all Muslims, and the word may, perhaps, be ao used in this 
ase, 
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Godra. It is 64 m. from N. to S., and 34 from E. to W. The Chief is a Solankhi 
Rajpat, descended from the very ancient family that ruled in Anhilwad4 Pattan. 
His ancestors founded a chiefship at Virpér in a.p. 1161, and in 1434 removed to 
Lunawada. There is but one parganah, of the same name as the capital Luna- 
wad4, containing 253 villages. This is the only district in all the Rewa Kanta 
which is level and well cultivated. Besides the above there are a number of petty 
chiefs or thakirs, called Mahwasi, t.¢. dwellers in strongholds, who reside on the 
banks of the Mahi and Narmada rivers, and possess from 1 to 12 villages each. 
Their country is wild, jungly, and full of ravines. 

... The Mahi Kdntd is bounded on the N. by the mountainous Bhil districts of 
Mewad and Sirohi, on the S. by the Gaikwad’s districts of Dehg&iw and the 
Collectorates of Ahmad&b4d and Kheda, on the E. by Dongarpdr, and on the W. 
by Pahlanpdr and the Gaikwid’s territory. It is divided into 6 zil’as or counties— 
1, Nébni Tittle) Maérw4d, including all the possessions of the R&j& of Fdar and 
his family; 2, Rehwar, belonging to the Rehwar Rajpats; 3, Sabar Kanta; 
4, W&trak Kanta; 5, Bavisi, comprising MehwiAsi villages; 6, Katosan. Of 
these, Nahni M4rw4d contains 10 téluks, Rewar 5, Sabar Kanté 12, Watrak 
K4nté 11, Katosan 18, and Bavisf or Bahfyal 24. The only places of importance 
are Tdar and Ahmadnagar, and even these are very small towns. The count 
is level towards the S. and W., and to the N. and E. gradually rises into hills, te 
is everywhere beautifully wooded, and abounds with game and wild beasts. 


2, HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 

According to the legend, Krishnah himself reigned in Surfshtra, now called 
Kathiawad and Gujarat, when, flying from Jurdsindhu, king of Magadha, he 
caused the city of Dwarik4 to be built in the ocean, on the divine quoit Sudarshan. 
This tradition points to a date of extreme antiquity for the peopling of this region; 
and though, according to Paurfinik account, Dwarik was submerged after the 
death of Krishnah, there is ground for thinking this a mere poetical embellish- 
ment, and for believing that the present town occupies the site of one of India’s 
oldest cities. It is also reasonable to sup) jose that the Aryan nation, which dwelt 
so long on the banks of the Indus, should have sent emigrants into Gujarat long 
before they descended by the Panjab into the valley of the Ganges. Accordingly 
we find in the Periplus the country spoken of as already brought under the sway 
of an independent monarch; and the Girn4r inscriptions show that in the 3rd 
century before Christ the country formed a portion of the empire of Central India. 
Descending from the legendary times, the first secure stepping-stone of history is 
obtained in the city of gaza, mentioned by Ptolemy and Arrian, the Bhriguk- 
shetr or Bharuch of the Hind@s. Next in antiquity. Rerhaps, is Dholka, 22 m. 
8.W. of Ahmadab4d, founded, according to Colonel Tod, by Kanaksen, a prince 
of Ayodhya or Oudh, in a.v. 145. About 650 a.p. his descendants founded the 
city of Vidarbha, afterwards called Sinhar (Sechore), close to the modern Bhao- 
nagar; and much earlier after their arrival, the renowned Balabhi (Wullubhee), 
10 m. to the N., a city which was 12 kos in circumference. According to the 
Jain writings, Balabhi was destroyed by a miracle, resembling that which over- 
whelmed Sodom and the cities of the plains, in the year Vikram 376 = a.p. 319, 
while Colonel Tod} makes that year the beginning of an era, called the wera of 
Balabhi. Tradition, then, would give to the city an antieasty little short of 2000 
ears ; and this is confirmed by arguments drawn from the character of its ruins, 
hese are now buried to a depth of from 12 to 18 ft.; ¢ and upon this superin- 

cumbent soil grow numerous specimens of the Salvadora Persica. From the ver 
slow growth of this tree, and the prodigious size§ it has attained, it may safely be 
* For the ancient dynasties of Sur4shtra, see Jour. Roy. As. Soc., vol. xii., art. 1., and Prin- 

sop's Antiquitics, Ev. Thomas, vol, ii., p. 85, t Western India, p. 506, 


‘Dp. 85, etc. ‘eat 
t “Not the ancient city of Balabh{pura,” by B, A. Nicholson, Jour, . 
Ok IS pete ae Or mmanhipaee, (by B. n» Jour. af the Hoy Aa, Soe, 
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inferred that ages have passed since the city was submerged. From the ruins 
huge bricks, weighing 36 lbs. each, are got up in inexhaustible abundance, made 
of straw and clay, and forming the pavements of the submerged houses, a practice 
wholly at variance with all that is known of the customs of the Hindas, and pre- 
supposing a great antiquity for the buildings. The walls of the modern and 
adjoining town of Walle are built of Cyclopean blocks of granite, which were taken 
from an ancient pier leading to the fort of Balabhi, the sea having been then much 
nearer to the city than it now is to its site. It would appear that the Chinese 
Buddhist priest Hiuan Thsang visited Balabhi between a.p. 618-627, and de- 
scribes it as a city 30 leagues in circumference.* Previous to this, in 524 a.p., 
the princes of Balabhi were driven from their capital by an invasion of barbarians, 
Shem Colonel Tod set down as Parthians, Mr. Wathen ¢ and Mr. Elphinstone ¢ as 
ersians, 

The Balabhi dynasty was succeeded by that of the Chforas or Chiwadis of 
Anhilw4d4, now called pattem, which, according to Tod, became the capital of 
Surfshtra in 746 a.p. There were 7 princes of this dynasty, and they reigned till 
9265 a.p. They were succeeded by the Solankhi dynasty of 11 princes, who reigned 
till a.v. 1172; and were followed by the Baghela or Chalukya dynasty, which con- 
tinued till 1294, and comprised 5 princes. ‘The wars between the Solankhi kings of 
Kaly4n in the Dakhan and the Chaora princes of Gujar&t are sung in the Zatun 
Maid, or “ Chaplet of Gems,” an ancient Hindd poem ; and it would appear that 
the former were victorious, and held both Gujarat and the Konkan for some time. 
It is certain at least that Mulr4j, the first king of the 2nd dynasty of Anhilwad& 
was from Kalyan, and was the son-in-law and murderer of Samant, the last 
Chora monarch. In fact it may safely be assumed, with Mr. Walter Elliot,§ “that 
the two powerful dynasties of Gujarat and the Dakhan had a common origin.” 
The Baghela dynasty was extinguished hy Allahu’d-din, the Emperor of Delhi, 
surnamed Khini, or the bloody, from his many wars and massacres. From his 
time commences the Muhammadan period, for which see Introduction, p. Ixix. 

On the fall of the Mughul empire the Mar&thas conquered Gujarat. illaji 
Gaikw&d, said to have been a servant|| of Amab&i, widow of Dhabadia Sen4pati, 
but nephew of Damaji, who, in 1720, was appointed by Sahu Raj& second in 
command to Khande Rio Dhab&dia, with the title 1 of Shamshir Bah4dur, was the 
Mar&tha General who acquired a footing for his nation and for himself in this 
magnificent province. After various intrigues and successes, Pillaji joined Trimbak, 
the son of Khaide Rao, in a contest with the Peshw4 Baji Rao I.; and on the 
Ist of April, 1831, was defeated with him at a gent battle fought between Baroda 
and Dubhai. Pillaji himself was wounded, and one of his sons was slain, as wero 
Trimbak Rao and many other leaders of note. Next year Pillaji was assassinated at 
Dh4kar by the emissaries of Abhi Singh, R4ja of Jodhpur. He bequeathed to his 
eldest son Damaji the government of Ahmadfb4d with the supremacy in Gujarat, 
and to his second son 9 parganahs, a partition which was confirmed by the Peshwa 
and the Raja of Satara. Some time after Damaji went to Ptinah and bound himself 
to pay to the Peshw& 150,000 rupecs a year, to aid him in which his brother ceded 
to him 4 of his 9 parganahs. In 1768 Damaji sent his second son, Govind Rao, 
toaid Raghunath Rio in the contest for the Rechwtahip with Mahfdeo Réo. 
Shortly after Damaji died, and was succeeded by Govind Rao, the eldest son, 
Say4ji, being an idiot. But Fatih Singh, the third son, obtained from the Peshw& 

ission to act as deputy for his brother Saya who was by a different mother 
from her who had given birth to Govind. ie result was a constant struggle 
between Govind and Fatih Singh, and in 1775 the Peshw4 sided with Fatih Singh, 
while Raghun&th Rao, the ex-Peshwa, and the Bombay Government joined 


* Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. v., p. 685. + Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal. vol. iv., p. 480, otc. 
+ History of India, p, 210. Jour. of the Ray. As. Sacicty, vol. i¥., p.6. 
4 Jour. ofthe Roy. As, Society. vol. iv. p. $65. Y Grant Du vol ig PAT 
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Govind. On the 17th of February, 1775, Hari Pant, the Peshw&’s General, de- 
feated Raghunéth at W4s4d, on the Mahi river. On the 27th, Colonel Keating, 
with 1,500 men, arrived at Surat to join Raghun&th, and after receiving rein- 
forcements, which brought his little army up to 2,500, this officer effected a junc- 
tion with the defeated force of the ex-Peshw& at Dharmaj, 11 m. N.E. of Kham- 
pe he In the meantime, Khande R&o, the uncle of the Gaikwad, had been 
induced to secede from him; but Hari Pant’s army was weakened by the depar- 
ture of Holkar and Sindhia, who left him, carrying with them 12,000 horse. e 
English and their ally now advanced towards Kheda, and on the 28th of April 
engaged Hari Pant at Asamli, and again, four days after, near the same place. 
From the 5th to the 8th of May two more skirmishes took place; and on the 18th, 
about a mile and a half from Nap&d, a pitched battle took place, called the battle 
of Aras, in which Hari Pant was at length driven back, but not till after part of 
the British troops had turned their backs and great losa had been sustained. The 
English detachment lost * 222 men, of whom 86 were Euro; and 11 officers. 
Raghun&th’s loss was far more considerable. It is remarkable that the action took 
place on the plain where Raghunath had just before been defeated by the Peshw&’s 
army. Shortly after the war was concluded by a treaty between Colonel Keating 
and Fatih Singh, by which the latter was left in possession of Gujarit on paying 
80,000 rupees to Raghunath, and ceding to the English Bharuch and 3 parganahs 
in other parts of Gujarat. James Forbes, the author of the Oriental Memoirs, 
was present throughout the campaign, and has described it in the 16th and four 
following chapters of the Ist vol. of that work. Govind R&o now repaired to the 
Dakhan, where he remained until the death of his rival brother, Fatih Singh, left 
the field again open tohim. Fatih Singh died at Baroda on the 21st of December, 
1789, in consequence of a fall from an upper story in his house. Manaji, a 
younger brother, was appointed Regent in supersession of Govind, who was 
in obscurity at a village near Panah. But Manaji died on the let of A 
1793, and on the 19th of December in that year Govind was acknowledged Regent, 
and at last set out to secure his birthright. He died on the 19th of September, 
1800,+ leaving 4 legitimate and 7 illegitimate sons besides daughters, The eldest 
legitimate son, Anand R&o, was placed on the throne, but Kanhoji, the eldest 
illegitimate son, soon usurped the entire powers of the State. After a few months 
he was deposed by R&oji, the minister of the late Govind; but the cause of 
K4nhhoji was espoused by Malhér Rao Gaikwad, first cousin of the late Govind, 
and son of Khande R&o, the chief to whom Pillaji had bequeathed 9p 
and who is called by Grant Duff the Jégirdar of Karri. The Bombay Govern- 
ment sent a force under Sir W. Clarke to assist Raoji, and on the 30th of April, 
1801, this force stormed Malh&r Rfo’s entrenched camp near Karrf with the loss 
of 163 killed and wounded. This victory was followed by the surrender of Malhar 
Rao and the occupation of Karrf. In 1802 fresh troubles arose, owing te the 
Arabs in Baroda, 7000 in number, supporting Kénhoji in another attempt to 
acquire power. On Dec. the 28th Col. Woodington took the town of Baroda, but 
not without severe loss, Some of the Arabs submitted, others went off and joined 
K4ahoji, who fled to Rajpipla. Here they were utterly defeated on the 6th of Feb. 
1803, by Major, afterwaras SirG@. Holmes. The British loss was upwards of 100, 
including 5 officers. The affairs of the G&ikw&d’s dominions were now restored 
to order by the able management of the Resident at Baroda, Colonel A. Walker. 
To him also belongs the honor of being the first to institute measures for the 
suppression of infanticide in Kathigwad. Malhfr R&o, who had again endeavored 
to pment disturbances, was taken, and sent prisoner to Bombay, where he died. 
Kazhoji surrendered in 1808, and was sent to Madras. An account of the capture 
* Or, according to Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, vol. i., p. 384,11 European officers, 80 Europese 
soldiers killed and missing, a great many native officcrs, and 200 sipaéhis, The account in the 


text is given by Thornton, but Forbes was an eye witness, 
t Rds did, vol.ii., p. 25. 
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of Malhér Réo, and of affairs in the Gaikw4d’s dominions during this period, was 
found among the MSS. of Governor Duncan, and has been published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society.* 

On the 21st of April, 1806, a treaty of alliance was concluded between the 
British Government and Anand Rao Gaikwad, by which the latter agreed to 
receive a permanent subsidiary force. In 1815, Gangidhar Rao Shastri, the 

ime minister of Anand R&o, was sent to Punah to negotiate with the Peshw& 

for the settlement of certain matters pending between them, and on the 14th of 
July in that year was barbarously murdered at PandharpGr by the Peshwé’s order. 
This was one of the principal causes of the war between the British and Baji R&o, 
which led to the dethronement of the Peshw&. Anand R&o died in 1819, and 
was succeeded by Sayfji Rao. 

The tribes inhabiting this division are innumerable, and the habits of some of 
them very peculiar. It will be sufficient here to select for notice the Bhils, 
Jadejas, Kathis, and the religious sect of the Jains. 

The Bhils probably have their name from the Sanskrit 5/1, which signifies “to 
separate.” In that case, the meaning of the term would be “ outcasts,” a signifi- 
cation assigned to it by Sir J. Malcolm.t The native traditions of the tribe 
represent them as springing from the union of the god Mah&deo with a beautiful 
woman met by him ina forest. From this union sprang many children, one of 
whom, distinguished by his ugliness and vice, killed the favorite bull of the god, 
and was banished to the wilderness of Jodhptr. Driven 8., his descendants 
settled in the W. boundary of M&lwah and Khandesh, in the lofty ranges of the 
Vindhya and Satpura mountains, and the woody and rugged banks of the Mahi, 
the Narmada, and the Tapti. The history of the Rajpat princes of Jodhpar and 
Udepar corroborates the account of this hil emigration, and the Bhats, or min- 
strels of the Bhils still reside in Rajpatan&, and make yearly visits to the present 
haunts of the tribe to register events connected with it. Some of the Bhils have 
settled in the pains, and become agriculturists ; but the greater number reside in 
the hills, and live by plunder. Along the Vindhya range from Jam to the W. of 
Méndu the population is wholly Bhil, and for more than a century before the 
time when Sir J. Malcolm wrote, most of them had been the subjects of the senna 
of Nadir Singh, a Bhilalah, #.¢., one sprung from the marriage of a Rajpat wit! 
a Bhil female. Na&dir had about 200 horse and 700 foot, and was very formidable 
until the English cantonment at Mhau was formed. Na&dir was then compelled to 
discharge his foreign adherents and to renounce plundering; but having relapsed into 
his former habits, he was banished to Allah&bad, where he died, and his son Bhim 
Singh succeeded him. A remarkable account of a residence with N&dir and of some 
of his murderous exploits will be found in the Autobiography of Lutfullah,t who 
was for some time in his power. The principal Bhil chiefs are called Bhomiyahs, 
and are almost all of the Bhilalah tribe. They exercise the most absolute power, and 
the most atrocious crimes are committed at the bidding of the Dhani, or “lord,” 
as each is see As some protection to the tribe against this absolute power, 
there are officers called Zartwts, or ‘“ heads,” whose representations must be 
attended to by the chiefs. The worship of the tribe is particularly directed to 
Mah4deo and Devi, his consort, the goddess of small-pox, as also to some minor 
infernal deities. It is remarkable that the Bhil women are inclined to be merciful 
and chaste, while the men are brutal, cruel, drunken, and debauched. The re- 
forms in the tribe have all been assisted by the women. 

The Jddgjds, according to Captain James Macmurdo,§ Resident at Anjér in 
Kachh, than whom no man was ever better acquainted with the tribes of this part 
of India, are a branch of the great Samm& tribe, once so powerful in Sindh, and 
assumed the title of Jadej& from a celebrated chief named Jad&. He appears to 


* Vol. iv., p. 365. t+ Central India, vol. i., p.519, ¢P.1. 
» $ Lit. Trans. of Bomb, ¥ol ih,'p. 220. 
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have been a Muhammadan, who married the daughter of a Hindu chief. After 
his death this wife was expelled by the others and returned to her father’s family. 
Her offspring acquired such power that their chief took the title of Jam, cor- 
responding with that of the chief of their Muhammadan brethren in Sindh, and 
the title was handed down for nine generations in direct descent, until the middle 
of Akbar’s reign, when Khengér, who had been expelled by his brothers, was 
established on the throne of Kachh, by a Muhammadan army sent by his brother- 
in-law, the last Sultan of Gujarat. The family from whom the Jams of NowSnagar 
are descended, were then expelled, and having settled in Halad, their territory was 
called Little Kachh. According to Erskine, * the Sammés attained supreme power 
in Sindh by the overthrow of the Samras in 1340, and were themselves overthrown 
Ds Sh4h Beg Arghun in 1521, when numbers of them fled to Kachh. According to 

ilson,+ Udaji the younger, son of the 13th Jam of Kachh, conquered Halad in 
1539, a.p., and this, therefore, will be the date of the establishment of the J&de- 
jas in Kathiéw&d; though Macmurdo dates their arrival in 800, a.v.t The 
J adejas got wives from the Sodha Rajputs of Parkar, and most of them returned 
to Hinddism. In 1849, eesortling to a census by Colonel Lang, the male popula- 
tion was-only 7,363, They worship Vishnu, the Sun, Shiva, and Devi, whom 
they sometimes call Hingldj and A’shdpuri, They have Réjgurs, or royal family 
priests, distinct from the ordinary brahmans ; and they great! if respect Bhdts and 
Chdrans, family bards and chroniclers. The remarkable characteristic of this 
tribe is their systematic murder of their daughters, a practice which has now been 
maintained for many centuries; probably from the time when the Muhammadans 
became paramount in Sindh, or as early as 1,000 a.p. Reckoning the female 
Dirths in the tribe at 500 annually, it may fairly be supposed that hundreds of 
thousands of lives have been sacrificed in this horrible and unnatural manner by 
this one tribe alone! It is one of the most glorious trophies of British rule in 
India that this practice has been checked and almost abolished in Kathiawad, 
by the efforts of Englishmen, and especially of Coloncl Alcxander Walker and 
ur. Willoughby.|| The J&deyas of Kachh differ much from those of Kaéthiawad. 
They are half Muslims, belicve in the Kur’4n, worship Muhammadan saints, eat, 
drink, and smoke with Muhammadans, and swear by Allah; but they wear locks 
of hair on their heads like Hindds, do not undergo circumcision, adore everything 
in the shape of an image, and will not eat the flesh of oxen and other proscribed 
animals. The character given to them by Capt. Macmurdo is one of the most re- 
yolting sensuality; and there can be no doubt that they are habitual drunkards, 
and intoxicate themselves either with wine or opium to such an exccss as to deprive 
themselves of the use of their reasoning powers altogether. They are listless and 
inert ; but their women are quite the contrary, being full of energy, which they 
too often exhibit in the murder of their husbands and male relatives. In appear- 
ance they are fine tall men, with singularly long whiskers—which often come down 
to the breast—and handsome features, They owe their good looks to their 
mothers, who are of course all from other tribes, there being no females of their 
own reared. Some of the ancient traditions of the tribe represent them as 
originally from Arabia, where the custom of infanticide is known to have 
anciently prevailed. 

The Kathis are evidently a N. race. Their great stature, their features, and 
blue or grey eyes, give an idea that thcy are of Scythian descent. The sun is 
their chicf deity, and its symbol is drawn on every decd at the head of the list of 
witnesses, with the words Shri Surajni Shakh, “the witness of the holy sun,” 


* History of India, vol. i., p. 358. t Dr. J. Wilson, On Infanticide, p. 56. 
t Lit. Trans. of Bomb., vol. 1., p. 269. 
§ Dr. J. Wilson rightly compares Bh4t with the Latin vate. The Chdrans have their nama 
from the secular occupation of grazing.” Ibid, p. 57. 

‘Fora full account of tho measures adopted, sce Dr. J. Wilaon On Infanticide, publisbed by 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1855, | Bombay Selections, 37, 1856, p. 21. 
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On the Mandevé hill, near Th4n, is a temple to the sun, believed to have been 
erected by the Kathis on their first arrival in the country. The image has a halo 
round its head. The K&this were renowned freebooters, and many were living in 
1842 who had stuck their spears into the gates of Ahmadabad. Some are of 
opinion that it was owing to the awe they inspired in the Mar&thas that the pro- 
vince of Soreth was called Kathiawad, or the country of the Kathis, for, nume- 
rically, they have no claim to give a name to the peninsula. According to Mac- 
murdo,* the arrival of the K4this in their present Jocality took place 30 or 40 
years before that of the J&dej4s, and therefore in the 8th century a.p. The 
thi is a Hinda, although no Hinds will eat with him. 

The Jains.—A full account of this curious sect will be found in Prof. H. H. 
Wilson’s paper in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii., and Mr. Erskine’s Literary 
Transactions of Bombay, vol. iii., a 494. It is sufficient here to say they hold an 
intermediate place between the Buddhists and Brahmanists, but approach more 
closely to the Buddhists. Like the Brahmans, they have castes; their priests 
never eat flesh ; and do not venerate the relics of saints. On the other hand, like 
the Buddhists, they disavow the Vedas and the Hinda deities, and in place of 
them the Jains worship the 24 Zirthakars or Jinas, é.e., sanctified teachers. The 
Jains, like the Buddhists, lived originally in celibacy in monasteries ; they select 
their priests from the children of all classes of the community ; preserve as their 
sacred language the Puli or Prakrit, a dialect closely resembling the Magadhi, or 
vernacular tongue of S, Bahar; have nearly the same traditional chronology; do 
not eat after sunsct, and sweep the spott on which they sit down, for fear of 
destroying animal life. Both sects, too, maintain in common with the school of 
Kanada, the doctrine of eternal atoms or elements. The Buddhists have entircl; 
disappeared from India, but the Jains remain in considerable numbers in Marwad, 
Gujart, the S. Konkan and S. Marftha country, Kanada, and Malabar. Their 

riests may be known by a covering over the mouth to prevent them destroying 
Insect life in breathing, and by carrying a broom to sweep their path and place 
where they sit, with the same object. It is remarkable that, though so absurdly 
chary of animal and insect life, they regard the infanticide prevalent in Kathiaw4d, 
where they are very numerous, with complete indifference. { 

The Bhats and Chérans, bards and genealogists, of this province were remark- 
able for devoting themselves to wounds and death, in order to protect thosc 
to whom they had pledged their faith, to recover debts, or to effect any purpose 
which they could not gain by force, but might hope to accomplish by inspiring 
others with superstitious awe. Thus a Bhat of Viramg&hw in 1806 put his 
daughter of 7 years old to death, and sprinkled her blood on the gate of the 
Mallia chieftain’s castlo, in order to compel him to pay a debt to the Gaikwad, 
for which the Bhat had become security. Others have sacrificed their parents, 
and many have committed suicide, to effect like ends. This practice is called 
trdga, and was rightly abolished by the British Government. 


* Tht. Transactions of Bam vol. i., p. 270. + Jour, 48. Soc, Bombay, for 1844, vol. ii., p.81. 
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ROUTE 21. 


FROM BOMBAY TO MOUNT ABU, BY 8U- 
BAT, BHARUCH (BROACH), BARODA, 
EHAMBAYAT (CAMBAY), AHMADABAD, 
AND Dish, RETURNING BY ANHIL- 
wAnA PaTTAN, ViRAMGANW, RAJKOT, 
pwArki, sunMcaru, MANIKWADA, 
PAL{TANA AND GoGHA. 

1244.3 F, 

Miurrary AutHority.—From Dé- 
man to Sew4n: Officer commanding at 
Surat—Swurat. Thence to Khamb4yat: 
Officer commanding at Baroda— Baroda, 
Thence to Adalij: Officer commanding 
at Ahmad&bad—Ahmaddbdd. Thence 
to Met& : Officer commanding at Baroda 
—Baroda. Thence to Dis&: Officer 
commanding at Disi—Disd. Thence 
to Ka&lri: Political superintendent at 
P&hlanpir—Pdhlanpir. Thence to Vi- 
ramg&nw: Officer commanding at Ah- 
madébad — Ahmaddbdd. Thence to 
Gogh&: Officer commanding at Rajkot 


Crvin Avruoriry.—Daman to Se- 
w&n : Collector at Surat—Surat. Thence 
to Miaganw: Collector at Bharuch— 
Bharuch. Thence to Sindrot: Resi- 
dent at Baroda—Baroda. Thence to 
Nowfkal: Collector at Kheda—Kheda. 
Thence to Jarola: Resident at Baroda 
— Baroda. Thence to Lalli: Col- 
lector at Kheda—Kheda. Thence to 
Adalij: Collector at Ahmad&b’d—h- 
maddbdd, Thence to Meta: Resident 
at Baroda—Baroda, Thence to K&lri: 
Political superintendent at Pahlanptir— 
Pahlanpir. Thence to Viramg&iw: 
Collector at Ahmadabad—Ahmadadbdd. 
Thence to Goghi: Political agent in 
Kathiawad—Rajhof. 
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From Bombay to D&man the coast 
presents to the spectator from the 
steamer * a range of fine bold hills; ¢ 
but thence to Surat it is low and flat, 
not unlike the Sundarbans} of Bengal. 
Umarsdri_is a village of about 400 
houses. Balsdr is a town with 7,000 
inhabitants, and is a thriving place 
with cloth manufactures, and trade in 
salt, grain, and sugar. The small river 
on which the town stands, and which 
bears the same name, is unnavigable 
for vessels of any size, owing to a bar, 
on which there is not more than 3 ft. of 
water at low tide, 

(a) Surat.—Steaming up the Tapti, 
on the right, near the city is a house 
called the Dutch Garden, where the 
Chief of the Dutch Factory formerly 
resided. The Dutch quitted Surat in 
1822, when the English Government 
purchased their Factory. The ware- 

uses are now in charge of the Com- 
missariat Department, and in the Factory 
itself are the traveller's bangla, the Sta- 
tion Library, and seta of rooms, which 
any visitor may rent. Further on, and 
on the brink of the river, is the house 
once occupied by the Chief of the French 
Factory. This Factory is now the plea- 
sure house of a wealthy Banyéi. The 
landing-place is not far from this, near 
the Belinda ki Burt, or Dutch Bandar. 
The tourist having located himself here, 

* The voyage from Bombay to Surat by 
steamer occupies about 22 hours. 

+ Cities of Gujardshtra, by H. G. Briggs, p.7. 

t Written commonly Sunderbunde. The 
word is compounded of the Sanskrit eundar, 


“beautiful,” and can, “ wood,” and affords an 
instance, of which Surat is another, of the 
inconsistencies of the popular spelling, the 
sound being in these two words properly 
represented by «, whereas in general it is 
perverted into 00, . 
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may commence visiting the sights of the 
lace. But, first, he may study the fol- 
lowing sketch, 

History of Surat.—This place un- 
doubtedly derives its name from the 
Sanskrit Surdghtra,* from su, “ good,” 
and rdgh{ra, “country.” In spite of 
the assertions of Ovington, who speaks 
of Surat as the Musiris of Ptolemy, and 
of Hamilton, who declares it to be one 
of the most ancient cities of Hinddstan,f 
there is every reason to believe with the 
Abbé Raynal, that in the 13th century 
Surat was no more than a fishing vil- 
lage. The Surfshtra of the Ramfya- 
nah, and the Syrastrena regio of Arrian 
are to be understood of the whole coun- 
try of Gujarat, which reccived its present 
appellation from the Giijars, a_ tribe 
driven by some invasion far to the E., 
and now f spread over the Dihli terri- 
tory, the ypper Do&b, and Upper Rohil- 
khand. ambayat (Cambay) was the 
seaport of the HindG monarchs, who 
ruled in this part of India, and Surat 
rose into importance as being the place 
at which the pilgrims to Makkah em- 
barked from all parts of Hinddstan, in- 
somuch that Surat was called by the 
Muhammadans of India, “the Gate of 
Makkah.” The castle of Surat, the 
oldest building in the Parganah, is 
about 300 years old; but there are 
some far more ancient ruins on the 
other side of the river, which are said 
to be the remains of the Hinda city of 
Randir. These remains, the legends 
attaching to them, and the advantages 
of the site for a commercial emporium, 
would show that in the vicinity of the 
present Surat there was anciently a 

TindG town; and it may be concluded 
that, about five centuries ago, the Mu- 
hammadans began to colonize Surat, 


* Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary. Tod, in his 
Travels in W. India, p. 252, derives the word 
Surdshtra from @ people of sun worshippers, 
called Sauras, Heber, who, in Indian etymo- 
Jozies, steps beyond his me/ier, wrongly iden- 
tifies Surat, the name of the city, with tho 
Arabic word sérat, “form,” "boauty,” a gross 
mistoke, which it is painful to see perpetu- 
ated by Ritt ). iv., div. fi., part vi., b.ii,, p.629. 
An interesting article on Surat—its past and 
present—will be found in the Calculta Meview, 
Vol Ix... 108, 


». 270. 
t Elliot's Supplement to the Glossary af In- 
dian Terma, 
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and that, in the 16th century, the place 
attained such importance as to lead to 
the erection of fortifications,* it being 
then a ion of the kings of Ah- 
madaébad. The Portuguese found their 
way to the place soon after their arrival 
in India, and in 1512 sacked the then 
open town. On the 19th of January, 
1573, it surrendered to Akbar, after a 
siege of 1 month and 17 days. In the 
beginning of the 17th century the Eng- 
lish began to visit it. Among the first 
Englishmen who came to Surat was 
Captain Hawkins of the Hector, in 
1608, who was kindly received by the 
natives, “after their barbarous man- 
ner.” On his arrival at Agra, in May, 
1609, he was assured of permission to 
establish a factory at Surat, but quitted 
India without effecting this object. He 
left, however, at Surat one William 
Finch, who writes that, since Captain 
Hawkins obtained the jirmdn for esta- 
blishing the factory (which was never 
acted upon), “we have lived at our 
heart’s ease.” Finch, therefore, may 
justly be regarded as the first Com- 
any’s Agent at Surat, and two others 
intervened before Kertidge, wrongly 
designated the first by Anderson in his 
Western India. Next year, the Ascen- 
sion, Captain A. Sharpey, having been 
wrecked at Gonda, on the coast of 
Gujarat, 75 of the crew escaped to 
Surat, among whom was the Captain, 
who was employed by the Mughul Em- 
peror to build a ship at the port. On 
the 26th of September, 1611, Sir Henry 
Middleton arrived with the Peppercorn 
and three other ships, and engaged in a 
series of conflicts with the Portuguese, 
and finally, having disgusted the native 
authorities by confining on board ship 
the Ex-Governor, Kiwajah Nasir, was 
obliged to depart. The foundation of 
the English trade at Surat was next 
year laid by Captain Best, who reached 
the coast on the 28th of October, 1612, 
with the Dragon and the Hosiander, 
and fought his way through two Portu- 
guese armaments into the mouth of the 
river, The Mughul Emperor then sent 


* For a very full notice of Surat, see Briggs’ 
Cities of Gujardahira; and compare Ander- 
son's W, India and the Bombay Quarterly 
Review, Nos.7 and & 
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down a firmdn, authorising an English 
minister to reside at his Court, and 
opening to English subjects the trade 
at Surat. In 1616, Captain Downton, 
with four ships, mounting 80 guns, de- 
feated the Portuguese flect, consisting of 
4 galleons, 3 other large ships, and 60 
smaller vessels, mounting in all 134 
guns. This victory established the re- 
putation of the English for war, and 
their superiority over the Portuguese, 
The year 1615 was marked by the 
arrival, on the 24th of September, of 
Sir Thomas Roe, English Ambassador 
to the Court of Jahangir, who was well 
received by the Emperor, and obtained 
Permission to establish a factory at 
haruch (Broach), which, in 1683, was 
so flourishing that in that single year 
an investment of 56,000 pieces of cloth 
was sent from it to England, The 
Dutch trade with Surat commenced on 
the 2nd of August, 1616, when Vanden 
Broeck was courteously received and 
allowed to sell his goods, and for some 
years the Dutch Factory competed suc- 
cessfully with the English at Surat. 
The French Factory was not founded 
till 1668, when the agents of the 
French East India Company, which 
Colbert had established in 1664, settled 
_ at Surat, with Caron as their chief, a 
man of French extraction, but who had 
grown old in the service of the Dutch 
Company at Japan. On January the 
5th, of the same year, the prosperity of 
Surat received a dreadful blow from 
Sivaji, who, with 4000 horse, surprised 
the city, and plundered it for six days, 
but was beaten off from the English and 
Dutch Factories. This so pleased 
Aurangzib that he sent Sir G. Oxindon 
a robe of honor, and granted the English 
an exemption from customs. The walls 
of Surat up to this time were of mud, 
but they were now ordered to be built 
of brick; and Thevenot, who was at 
Surat in 1666, mentions they were then 
progressing. Surat was again partially 
pillaged by the Marathas in 1670, and 
alsoin 1702. On the 3rd of May, 1706, 
the Marfthas, a fourth time, laid siege 
to Surat, but were compelled to retire. 
Towards the close of this century the 
pirates, and especially the English under 
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Avory and others, became ¢: Hing! 
dariny, and in 1696 reed vs 8 
largest of the Mughul ships on her pas- 
to Arabia with pilgrims. is 
raised such an excitement at Surat that 
the Governor was compelled to imprison 
Vaux, the President, and others, 58 
Englishmen in all, besides 10 at Sivalya 
(Swally), the harbor of Surat, and several 


at Bharuch. About this time com- 
menced the disputes of the rival London 
and English Companies; and on the 


19th of January, 1700, Sir Nicholas 
Waite, Consul for the King, and Pre. 
sident for the New Company, arrived at 
Surat. Sir John Gayer, the Governor 
of the Old Company, now imprudently 
juitted Bombay and located himself at 
ivalya (Swally). On the 10th of Jan, 
1700, Sir William Norris, Ambassador 
to the Mughul Emperor, arrived at 
Surat, and attempted to reconcile the 
representatives of the rival Companies, 
but in vain, In February, 1701, the 
son of the native Governor of Surat 
marched with 60 soldiers to Siv&lya 
and seized Sir J. Gayer, his wife, and 
several factors and others, in all 109 
persons, and confined them in their fac- 
tory for three years. The struggle of the 
Companies continued till 1708, when 
they were united after Lord Godolphin’s 
award, and in that year Sir N. Waite 
was dismissed from the service. He 
was succeeded by William Aislabie, a 
brother of that John Aislabie who was 
removed from his office as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for his share in the South 
Sea Bubble, and who purchased and 
laid out the magnificent estate of 
Studeley, near Ripon. W. Aislabie 
obtained from Ghaftiru’d din and others 
at Surat the enormous sum of three 
millions and several hundred thousand 
rupees, due to the Company. A new 
fera now began to dawn upon the 
English at Surat. They were fast 
approaching the period when they 
were to acquire political influence in 
this city, still to that day regarded as 
the greatest emporium of W. India. 
In 1712 they had left Surat, and were 
without a factory there for three years ; 
but the surgical skill of Mr. Hamilton 
so pleased the Emperor that he granted 
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a new firmdn to the Company, and issued 
orders to the Nuw&b of Gujarat and the 
Subahdaér of the Dakhan to throw no 
impediment in the way of the English 
trade. On the receipt of this imperial 
rescript the English returned to their 
factory at Surat. They were, however, 
exposed to many annoyances from the 
Governors of the city, and especially 
from Rustam Khan, who soon after this 
time succeeded to the government. 
Having espoused the cause of Sirbuland 
Khan, Nuw&b of Gujarat, in opposition 
to Hamid Khan, uncle and deputy of 
Nizamu’l-mulk, this Rustam was de- 
feated at Aras, mainly through the trea- 
chery of Pillaji Gaikwad. He then, 
with great difficulty, made his way to 
the vicinity of Ahmad&bad, where, be- 
ing deserted by all but 150 men,* he 
stabbed himself with his dagger, and 
expired on the 10th of February, 1725. 
He was succeeded in the Government 
of Surat, on the 21st of June, by his son 
Suhrab; on the 5th of April, 1728, 
Tegh Beg Khan, who, with the aid of 
Maulana Mabmid ’Ali, had deposed 
Suhr&b, was confirmed in the govern- 
ment by the Emperor. The English 
lent their aid to Tegh Beg in this 
revolution, having in view as a reward 
a portion of the revenues which had 
been set apart by the Emperor for the 
payment of his Admirals. This, after 
lengthened negotiations with the new 
Governor, they were unable to obtain. 
On the 28th of August, 1746, Tegh Be, 

Khan died, having previously entruste: 

all the executive powers of the govern- 
ment to Ghulam Mahmdd, surnamed 
Safdar Khan. This chief placed his 
son in command of the castle, but he 
was shortly after expelled by Miyan 
Akhund, a connection of the family, 
who, after a struggle, obtained the 
Nuwabship, but lost the castle, to the 
Sidi or Admiral. In order to dispossess 
him, Miyai Akhund came to terms 
with the English, and a treaty was 
signed on the 4th of March, 1759, by 
which the castle and fleet were mado 
over to them, with two lakhs of rupees 


* This part of Surat affairs is not given quite 
correctly in the Bombay Quarterly for Jan. 
si It was not for some days after the 


1856, p. 73. 
battle of Aras that Rustam killed himself. 
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yearly stipend. This was confirmed by 
@ sanad or grant from Delhi. Miyan 
Akhund died in 1763, and the Nawab- 
ship descended in his family until, on 
the 13th of May, 1800, Mir N&siru’d 
din, the then Naw&b, was pensioned 
and deposed. From that time the go- 
yernment of Surat vested entirely in the 
Company. On account of the great 
interest attaching to the English Fac- 
tory at this place, the names of the 
Presidents are subjoined, with the dates 
of their accession :— 


Date of Appoint- 
Names of the Chief Factors or ment, oro? thelr 
Presidents of Surat, first Public 
Dispatch. 


Wn. Finch, left in charge 
by Captain Hawkins, 
writes that, “since Capt. 
Hawkins obtained the 
Jirmdn, we have lived at 
our heart’s ease.” The 
Jirmdn, however, was 
afterwards revoked ... July 12, 1609 
Alex. Sharppeigh ..., Oct. 11, 1611 
Thos, Aldworth. This 
chief refused to leave 
Surat when desired by 
Capt. Best, and by this 
firmness a stable settle- 
ment was effected in 
the place, after several 
previous attempts had 
failed. On the 14th of 
July, 1612, Aldworth 
received a firmdn, per- 
mitting the factory to 
be established ......... Jan. 25, 1612 
Thomas Kerridge, who 
writes that, on the 20th 
of Feb., 1612, a second 
Jirmdn was received, 
addressed directly to 
the English, the other 
having been sent to the 
Governor only ......... Mar. 12, 1612 
Thomas Kerridge (styled 
President, April1,1620) Oct. 2, 1616 
Thomas Rastell ...,........ Nov, 9, 1622 
Kerridge returns from 
England, Nov.16, 1624, 
but does not resume his 
Presidentship till . 
Richard Wyld 
| Thomas Rastell 


April 9, 1625 
Dec. 12; 1628 
.. Sept. 29, 1630 


Bombay. 


Date of Appoint- 
‘Names of the Chief Factors or ment, or of their 
Presidents of Surat. first Public 
Dispatch. 
Jan. 23, 1631 
Feb. 21, 1633 
Oct. 20, 1638 


Joseph Hopkinson, 
William Mcthwold . 
William Fremlen 
Francis Breton Feb. 7, 1643 
Thomas Merry :. Jan. 25, 1649 
Capt. Jeremy Blackman.. Jan. 12, 1651 
Edward Pearce .. Mar, 15, 1654 
John Spiller ... Jan. 19, 1656 
Henry Revington Jan. 30, 1656 
Henry Greenhill Oct. 16, 1658 
Edward Pearce .. Oct 20, 1658 
Nathaniel Wyche .. Jan. 11, 1658 
Matthew Andrews. Mar. 1658 
Sir George Oxindon (this 

is the way he signs his 

name, not Oxenden)... Sept 18, 1662 
Gerald Aungier Oct. 26, 1669 
Charles James Aug. 31, 1677 
Thomas Rolt Feb. 6, 1677 
John Child.. .. Jan. 23, 1681 
Bartholomew Harris. Apr. 28, 1690 
Samuel Annesle Jan. 13, 1694 
Stephen Colt, for the 

older London Com- 

pany 
Benjamin Newse, for 

the E. Company. 
Sir Nicholas Waite ...... Nov.27, 1698 
The last dispatch of Ste- 

phen Colt ......... seeeee Jan. 10,1700 
Disputes of the rival Com- 

panics, violent measures 

of Sir N. Waite and 

imprisonment of Sir 

John Gayer .. 
The factory abandoned in 

consequence of the me- 

naces of the native Go- 

vernment 
President Charles Boone, 

Governor of Bombay, 

comes to Surat to exa- 

mine into affairs, in 

which the late Presi- 

dent Annesley is desired 

to lend his aid . 
John Courtney .. 


Mar, 11, 1698 


1700-1712 


1712-1716 


Feb. 22,1718 
Aug. 1, 1724 


Henry Lowthe: Aug. 1,1729 
John Lambton Mar. 16, 1736 
James Hope .. Apr. 13, 1739 
Thomas Marsh (died Oct, 

9, 1748). ..ccccrorseserees Aug. 4, 1747 
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Date of Appoint- 
Names of the Ohief Factors or ment or of their 
Presidents of Surat. first Public 


Dispatch, 
Thomas Dorrill.... Oct. 10, 1748 
James Henry Lambe.. Nov. 10, 1749 


Charles Crommelin . 
Brabazon Ellis 
John Spencer., 


Mar. 23, 1752 
Jan. 17,1755 
Nov. 21, 1758 


William Andrew Price... Dec. 6, 1759 
Thomas Hodges . 1, 1762 
William Andrew Price. ~ 1768 
Robert Gambier  4,1769 
Daniel Draper 1,1771 
William Andrew 

(died March 10, 1774), Dee, 6,1771 


Robert Gambier (in Dec. 

of this year suspended 

on charge of gambling 

away the Company’s 

property) .«» Mar 11,1774 
Rawson Hart Boddam., May 21,1776 


Thomas Day .. Dee. 15, 1783 
Andrew Ramsay Dee. 11, 1785 
John Griffith +. April 2, 1787 


William Gamuel Farme: 
John Spencer Jan. 13, 1796 
Daniel Seton... Feb. 18,1796 
With Mr. Seton ended the series of 
Presidents at Surat, and on the 15th of 
May, 1800, Edward Galley was ap- 
Painted Collector of the Parganahs be- 
longing to that city, by Mr. Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay, whose proclama- 
tion of that date announced that the 
rule of the Nuiw&bs had ed away. 
In 1802, by the treaty of Bassein, the 
Peshw& surrendered his interest in the 
two gates of the city, and the Ohauth, or 
fourth part, of the revenue of the Zil’a, 
which was what the Marathas usually 
collected. In 1842, the last titular Nu- 
wab died, and the flag of Delhi was re- 
moved from the citadel. The English 
Factory is now in part a Lunatic Asylum, 
in part a Hospital for natives. It isa 
noble pile of great strength and solidity ; 
as is also the Portuguese Factory. 
Surat City—The Tapti, after run- 
ning for a considerable distance in 
almost a direct W. course, turns, about 
20 m. from its mouth, in a 8.S.W. 
direction, Twelve miles after it makes 
this bend, it flows past the walls of 
Surat, and a few miles below passes a 
small island, and just at its mouth a 


ar. 4, 1795 
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second island. Opposite this island, 
on the 8. bank, is Domus, 8 m. from 
Surat, a small town, which is a favorite 
resort of the residents of Surat during 
the summer heats. Facing it, on the 
N. side of the river, is Vaux’s tomb, 
around which is famous ground for 
hog hunting. It is in consequence 
much resorted to by lovers of that 
sport. Mr. Vaux, according to Hamil- 
ton, was drowned in the ‘apti, toge- 
ther with his wife, by a pinnace over- 
setting in which he was sailing for 
pleasure. This took place in 1697. He 
‘was for a short time Governor of Bom- 
bay, and President of Surat in succes- 
sion to Sir John Child, who died at 
Bombay in 1690, Not far from the 
tomb is the Bay of Sivdlya (Swally), 
where, too, there used to be a village in 
the palmy days of the Surat Presidency. 
The Tapti at Surat is said to be ford- 
able at low water, while at high tides 
it can float vessels of 50 tons burthen. 
From the river side to the city gates* 
is a distance of 4} m., through gardens 
and suburbs. A brick wall, called the 
* Alampandh, or protection of the world, 


encircles the suburbs in the form of a | 


dow,t the string of which, depressed in 
the middle, is the river. The city ex- 
tends about 6 m.in circumference. The 
wall is flanked by bastions of small 
size at irregular distances. Its height 
varies from 13 to 18 ft. It was not 
originally strong, and, having never 
been repaired from the time it was 
built in 1530 by Rimi Khia, it is now 
in a deplorable condition. It has 12 
gates with heavy wooden leaves turning 
on tenons. There is also an inner wall 
called the Skahrpandh, or City rampart, 
with the like number of gates. It ex- 
tends about 3 m. in an irregular oval 
form. Its date and structure are the 
same as the outer wall; butits condition 
is even worse, for in many places it is 
level with the ground, Near the centre 
of a line drawn from the point where 
one extremity of the outer wall touches 
the river to the other extremity of the 
wall, stands the castle, which makes 
such a figure in the early annals of the 
* Heber. vol il., p. 122. 
+t Autobiography af Leufullah. p, 191. 
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English factory. It has round bastions, 
a glacis, and a covered way. Accord- 
ing to Mill,* it was erected in 1543. 
Here, in Bishop Heber’s time, floated, 
together with the Union Jack of Eng- 
land and the plain red flag, the ancient 
ensign of the Emperors of Delhi. Of 
the many gardens between the outer 
and inner walls of Surat, the Mahmidt 
Bagh was the finest. Forbes+ gives a 
glowing description of its walks and 
parterres, and of the pavilion in which 
the ladies of the Naw&b used to reside. 
Ruin has descended on this as on all 
other parts of Surat. In its flourishing 
time, in 1796, the city is said to have 
contained 800,000 inhabitants, and 
though Mill regards this as an exag- 
eration, he is inclined to consider 
urat as, at that time, the largest city 
in India. In 1838 the population was 
133,644, and in 1847 was reckoned by 
Briggs at 95,000.t Surat has suffere 
much at various times from the de- 
structive floods of the Tapti. When 
heavy rains fall in Khandesh, the river 
swells,to a formidable height, and in 
1727, according to Stavorinus, the flood 
was so great that the people sailed in 
boats over the city walls as far as the 
Darbar. In July, 1776, the river rose 
10 ft. in a quarter of an hour, and was 
in a short time on a level with the city 
walls. About the same time of the 
year, in 1781,§ a dreadful storm raised 
the river to a prodigious height. Forbes, 
who Was then at Surat, gives an awful, 
but perhaps Sxnggerated, account of its 
ravages, According to him, 3,000 per- 
sons who had taken refuge im an island 
of the Tapti from the Mar&thas, were 
all swept away by the stream, and every 
soul perished. Extensive parts of the 
walls and fortifications, numbers of 
houses and edifices fell, and in the adja- 
cent districts, whole villages, with all 
their inhabitants, were swept away. 
Every ship at the bar and all the boats 
and other vessels in the river foundered. 
or were driven ashore, with terrible 


i 
Oriental Memoirs, vol. 166, 
with pp. 337 and 367. Briggs, p. 36, 
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loss of life. The Revenge, the finest 
cruiser on the Bombay station, went 
down with all on board, and the Terri- 
ble, Dolphin, and other armed vessels, 
were lost in the same way. In 1810, 
1822, and again in 1827, there were 
similar visitations. In the last named 
year the inundation was preceded by a 
calamitous fire. This occurred on Mon- 
day, the 24th of April, and destroyed 
6,000 houses, 600 human beings, and 
so much property as to reduce 70,000 
of the inhabitants to beggary. The 
danger of inundations has been much 
diminished by a canal made by the 
late Capt. Watkins Wenn from Barfchi 
to the creck of Udanaf. 

Principal Sights.—The first thing to 
be visited at Surat are the European 
burial grounds. The English Cemetery 
is situated about a furlong from the 
Biriau Gate, which is to the N. of the 
city and on the direct road to Bharich. 
A mean wooden doorway opens upon a 
large expanse of broken ground covered 
with weeds, trees, and mouldered tombs. 
On the right is the superb mausoleum 
of Sir George Oxindon,* or Oxinden. 
The tomb of his brother Christopher is 
close by, and a small tablet of white 
marble in a niche on the W. wall bears 
the following inscription, according to 
Briggs t :— 


“ Hie situs eat Christopherus Oxiden, obitatis 

Bxemplum vita sed vita:, morte caducio, 

Intrat et exit hie, inseptis ammang finuit 

Ile dies tantum humernre logista valebat, 

Non annos, nai raptim exegit mors rationem, 

Queeritis, G Dominf! quid damni vel quid habetis 

Tueri vos Serruntorium nos, perdidit ille 

Vitam sed per contra sctivat MORS MIT 
LUCERUM. 


“Bxiit 0 vita Aprill 18, 1750.” 


The mausoleum is a square pile 40 ft. 
hight and 25 ft. in diameter, with 
columns at cach angle. At the E. side 
are stairs which lead to a terrace at the 
top. ‘(Over this springs a skeleton 
dome of masonry,§ in the form of a 
Maltese cross rendered convex,” which 
is intended to commemorate Sir George, 
and a lower dome is to the memory of his 

* The former mode of spelling the name is 
that used by Sir George himself, as may be 
seen in the Records at the India Hons, 

‘The copyist. has evidently made some 
gross errors. One or two of these have been 
corrected in the above trauscript. 

+ Caloulla Review, Vol. ix., p. 125. 
¥ Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 36. 
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brother. There is here a tablet formed 
of two separate pieces of marble, on 
which is the following inscription to 
Sir George :— 


“ Interrogas, Amioe Lector 1 
Quid stbt vult graudior hive structura? Respon- 
aum habe, 
In hoc gloriatur satis quod alteram llam gran- 
dem continet. 
Superbit insuper quod una cum illa tegit gene- 
TosOs duos fratres 


Fraterrimos 
Qui et in vivis fuerint et etinin in mortuis sunt 
nam conjunctissimt, 
s intelligas ? lege alibi, 
Intelligas velis aiteram ? lege hic, 
Dominus Georgius Oxinden Cantianus 
Filius natu tertius D, Jacobi Oxinden Equitis, 
Ipse equestri dignitate oruatua, 
Anglorum in India, Pereia, Arabia, Preses, 
Insult: Bombayensis Gubernator, 
Ab Ilustri Societate pro qua presidebat ot 
gubernabn' 
Ob maxima sun et repetity in eam merita 
Singuiari favor! et gratitudinis spectmine 
ones! 


us, 


Alteram 


Vir 
Sanguinis splendore, rerum usu, 
Fortitudine, prudentia, probitate 
Peremenentissimus 


Cum plurimorum luctu, obyt July 14°... 
cum Plurimoruin frequentia, sepuleus, est July 15° 
‘Anno Etatis 50, 

Heus tor ! 

Bx magno hoe viro, vel mortuo aliquid proficias,”” 

It has been well remarked that this 
pompous epitaph and grand mausoleum 
contrast strangely with the paltry 
allowances of the Governor whose 
memory they record. His pay was 
£300 a-year, with £200 as a compensa- 
tion for foregoing the privilege of 
private trade. A less ostentatious tomb 
marks the resting-place of President 
Breton. It bears a Latin inscription, 
which may be thus translated: — 
“ Stranger, pause (if, at least, you are a 
Christian), pause, I say, for a little 
while, nor will it be in vain, For you 
will know that here lieth Francis 
Breton, Chief for the Honorable Com- 
pany of English merchants trading to 
the East, who, when for five years he 
had, with the greatest diligence and 
strictest integrity, completed his duties, 
completed his life. He went unmarried 
to the heavenly nuptials, in the year of 
Christ, 1649, on the 21st of July. It 
is enough, stranger, for you to know 
this, expend but one tear, and depart.” 
Other inscriptions on various tombs are 
as follows :—Stephen Colt,* late Presi- 

* According to Briggs, p. 90, President Colt 


added Lait to his name; but this does not 
appear from his signatures, Perhaps date bas 


| been mistaken for au additional name, 
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dent of Surat. Died 2d May, 1708. 
-Et. 45.—Bernard Wyche, Esq., Chief 
of Surat. Died a.v. 1736.— James 
Hope, Esq., Chief for affairs of the 
British nation in Surat. Died 6th July, 
1747. Kt. 47.—William Andrew 
Price, Esq., late Chief of Surat. Died 
11th March, 1774.—Mary Ellis, wife of 
Brabazon Ellis, Esq thief of the 
English Factory in Surat. Died 4th 
October, 1756, ZEt. 36. And, Frances 
Jones, wife to William Jones, Esq., 
Commodore of the East India Company’s 
Marine, at Bombay. Died 13th Novem- 
ber, 1756. 2st. 34. The tomb of Mr. 
W. A. Price is very elegant, as is that 
of his wife, on which is the following 
inscription :— 

“In memory of Mary Price, wife of William An- 
drew Price, Esq., Chief for Affairs of the British 
Nation, and Governor of the Moghul Castle and 
fivet of Surat, who, through the spotted veil of 
the smallpox, rendered pure and unspotted 

_ Son to God, experiencing death, which ended her 
days April the 13th, Anno Domini 1761, AStatis 
“the Virtues which in her short life were shewn, 

Mave equal’d been by few, surpasa’d by none.” 
Over Mr, Anneslcy’s children is a 
monument, with the following in- 
scriptions :— 
“Hie 


jaclt 
Samuel Evance Annesley, 
Honorabilis Viri 
Samuelis Annesley, Angli— 
Et Susanuwe Uxoris jus, tilius; 
_ Natus Mart: 18 A.D. 1607-8. 
Variolis corruptus eodam die Au. 1703, 
‘Mortuus die 21. 


Hic etiam Jacit 
Frater cjus Cesar Annesley, 
Natus 8vo, May, 1700, 
‘Morbo spasmi $0 July sequentis 
Moituns 
Cum Deobus * abortivis.” 

There are also monuments to the 
memory of Captain A. Forbes, of the 
Bengal Army, who died on the 16th of 
February, 1780, and Mr. W. Wilkins, 
Collector of Bharuch, nephew of Sir C. 
Wilkins, the celebrated Orientalist, and 
himself no mean scholar. He died on 
the 30th of November, 1820. 

The Dutch Cemetery.—Beyond the 
English is the Dutch Cemetery. The 
tombs are fewer, but of more varied 
design, and overhung by wild custard 
upple trees, and parasitical plants, which 
grow here luxuriantly. The site is 

* These inscriptions are copied from Briggs; 


soine ul the gross errors are corrected, but 
many remain, 
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rather elevated. On the left of the 
entrance is a gardener’s hut. The man 


supports himself and his family by 
selling the fruit grown amongst the 
tombs. The most striking monument 
is that to M. Van Reede, called the 
Maecenas of Malabar. He made valu- 
able collections of books and curiosities, 
which he sent to Holland, and is the 
author of the Hortus Indus Malabaricus, 
a 12 noe. folio. ane mausoleum is in 
shape a decagon, with pillars supportin; 
an open verandah. The Walls 4 
ierced with carved wooden windows, 
‘n the centre of the chamber is a vault 
marked by a tombstone. Of the niches 
round this chamber three have wooden 
tablets, on one of which is the Dutch 


epitaph of Van Reede, who died, aged . 


66, on the 15th of December, 1691. 
A spiral stone staircase, leading directly 
from and to the left of the tomb, 
conducts to the terrace, with plain 
columns supporting a cupola. ‘his 
monument was being built when 
Thevenot was at Surat, and is men- 
tioned by Ovington, who calls it a noble 
pile. Stavorinus, writing in 1775, 
says:—‘“The burying-place of the 
Dutch merits the attention of the 
traveller, as there is scarcely any grave 
that has not a tomb with lofty spires 
upon it; the meanest have a grave- 
stone with a sculptured epitaph. That 
of M. Van Reede, Commissary-General 
of the East India Company over the 
Western Factories, excels all the others 
in largeness of dimension, elegance of 
architecture, magnificence of ornament, 
and richness of material, and is kept in 
repair at the expense of the Company ; 
for which purpose, not long ago, about 
six thousand rupees were charged.” Of 
the tomb of Thomas Coriat, or Coryatt, 
the celebrated traveller, whose book, 
called Coryate's Crudities, was printed 
in 1611, nothing remains. 

The Castle of Surat may be next 
visited, more for its historical associa- 
tions than for anything worthy of note 
that it possesses. ear it is the 
Piiyrdpol,* an asylum for animals. 


* The word is Maratha, and a late forma- 


tion. It is compounded of Pihjrd, “a cage,” 


‘ and pol, “a sacred bull,” and properly means 
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The place is more curious than inviting. 
The ground it covers is extensive, and 
is partly occupied by sheds, full of 
crippled cattle, horses, dogs, and oxen, 
in various stages of disease, decrepitude, 
and filth. Among them are cages 
with various disgusting occupants, and 
such as can hobble may promenade 
about a spacious yard. The squalor 
and odour are better imagined than 
described. A ladder conducts to a hu; 
loft, where all the bad grain of the 
b&az&r is deposited. Here millions of 
weevils swarm, and this, according to a 
writer in the Bombay Courier, of the 
11th of June, 1836,# has given rise 
to the tale of the bugs, fleas, etc., 
which it is thought had an hospital 
here. The same writer maintains that 
“the whole affair appears very like a 
job. The place is filed with healthy 

ullocks, cows, calves, cocks and hens, 
and milch goats, which, no doubt, bring 
in a snug revenue to the managers.” 

The Agaris, or Fire ‘Temples, and 
Dukhma, or Burial Tower of the P&rsis, 
who are numerous at Surat, may also 
be visited. Of the former there are 
two; one built by Dadabhai Nasar- 
wanjf and Hormuzdji Bahmanji, the 
other by Pestanji Kélabh&i Wakil, both 
in 1824, The Dukhma is about a mile 
from the E. gate of the city. An 
amusing description of a visit to it will 
be found in the Autobiography of Lut- 
fullah,t and the following account is 
‘also by the same hand. 

“When death completes its opera- 
tion, the body is wound up in the oldest 
clothes and taken to an extraordinary 
cemetery, hereafter described, on an 
iron plattorm made for the purpose, 
carried on the shoulders of 4 Mubids, 
or Priests. They tie pieces of white 
rags on their. feet, and with a long slip 
of rag fastening each other together, 
proceed on with great solemnity, with- 
out moving their lips, or touched by 
anybody. On their arrival at the place, 
the 4 priests enter the cemetery with 
the corpse, and, laying it in its proper 
an enclosure for those sacred so-called Brah- 
man{ bulls that rove unmolested through 
Hindi cities. 

* Quoted in Briggs’ Gujardshira, p. 118. 

+ P1983. 
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place, return to the people of the pro- 
cession, waiting at some distance for 
them, and then all return home. As 
soon as the priests, having laid the 
body, turn their back to it, large vul- 
tures that always impatiently wait on 
the walls, immediately descend, tear up 
the old windings, and devour the flesh, 
ete., in a few seconds, and leave the 
hard substance for the weather to con- 
sume, and the humidity to run into the 
ground through the drains. These 
animals are said to have been brought 
from Persia for the purpose, as the 
Indian vultures are not half so stron; 
as these horrid human-carcase-eaters. It 
will not be amiss to give a concise 
description of the shape, form, and 
structure of their wonderful cemetery 
in this place, which is called ‘ Dukhma.’ 
I had an internal view of it afterwards, 
in 1821, a.p. It is a multivorous place 
built of stone, in the shape of a roof- 
less circular tower, with one small door 
to the E. The floor is somewhat 
convex, and about 60 ft. in diameter at 
the ground, shooting out 4 drains at 
equal distance from each other, the re- 
ceivers of which are subterraneous. The 
wall is about 20 ft. high, and 30 ft. in 
diameter. . The inside of this tower is 
formed like a well brinked with a sloping 
verge, 12 ft. wide, to one half the height 
of the circular wall. The verge is 
divided into three circles, the 1st 6 ft. 
broad, beginning from the wall; the 
2nd, 4ft.; and the 3rd, 2ft. Each 
circle has arches about an inch deep, 
wide enough to receive the inmates, 
with open drains communicating with 
the middle well. The first circle is 
for men, the second for women, and the 
third for infants of both sexes. When 
the arches are filled with bones, ther 
are thrown down into the middle well 
and when all the well is either filled up 
or a dead dog is thrown into it by 
an enemy of their faith or chance, @ 
new Dukhma must be resorted to. In 
case of death, when the victim is far 
from the Dukhma, the corpse is placed 
upon the highest mountain in the vici- 
nity, exposed to the sun.” 

Buae of the Niwab.—The palaces of 
the Mughul nobles have long since fallen 
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to decay. The Mahmidia Bagh was 
almost completely destroyed by the great 
storm of 1782." A lofty elliptic arch- 
way of elegant design is still remaining, 
but the rest of the building is in a ruinous 
state. The palace of the last Nuw4b, 
called by its founder Khudddad, “the 
gift of God,” but by the people Zulm 
kd bagh, “ Garden of Oppression,” pre- 
sents little to attract a visitor. The 
pbuilding is a heavy, oblong structure, 
crowded with indifferent furniture and 
wretched engravings. A small bangla 
adjoining is used as an office by Mir 
J’afar ’Alf, son-in-law of the Nuw&b, 
and the present owner of the domain. 
There is a fine collection of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. in a long glass case in the 
Palace, and this is the only thing worth 
seeing. The Afzal Bdgh is the most 
recent of the palaces, and in it the 
traveller may lodge if he be so minded. 
Itis a dirty building near the race-course. 
The Mughuli Sardi, or Mughul Quarter 
in the city, is dirty and ruinous, but yet 
deserves a visit on account of its ancient 
renown, There is here a neat Mission 
Chapel, and also the Daryd Mel, Ocean 
Palace, the mansion of the Bakhshi, or 
State Treasurer, an office now extinct, 
though the title is preserved by the 
descendant of that once powerful lord, 
It is a long, ugly building. The 
Protestant Church was built in 1820, 
and consecrated by Bishop Heber on 
April the 17th, 1824, e Station 
Library, founded by Dr. Carr, late 
Bishop of Bombay, is the most valu- 
able provincial library in all India, 
and among other good works has a 
complete collection of early travels in 
Hindustan, Surat is the headquarters 
of the Ddidi Bohrahs (sce p. 269), In 
the heart of the city is a strect called the 
Jhanpd, in which their Mullé resides. 
The street is clean, and the houses large 
and well built. In it is also a Bohrah 
College, built in 1809, at a cost of 
65,000 rupees; and a mosque, which 
was partly consumed in the great fire 
of 1837, when 200 persons perished in 
it. A dissertation on the origin of the 
Bohrahs or Bohorahs will be found in 
the 6th chapter of Briggs’ cities of 
Gujarashtra, The first Hindd chronicle 
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that mentions the tribe is the Kumdr- 
pal Charitra, written by Sur Acharya, 
a Jain teacher, between 1143 and 1166. 
The word Bohord is said to mean 
“trader.” There are several sects of 
them. The cultivating class are very 
distinct from the pedlar and shop-keep- 
ing tribe of Surat. Of these cultivators 
the late Col. Monier Williams says :*— 
“They are the most active, industrious, 
and skilful cultivators in the Zil’a ; their 
dress, manners, and lan; are thesame 
as those of the other Hindu cultivators ; 
they were themselves originally Hindas. 
Their ancestors are supposed to have 
been Kolis and Raéjpits, with perhay 
a few Kumbfs, and their conversion tool 
place in the time of Suljan Mahmad 
‘egarha,”” 
the Taptf opposite Virifo has but 
3 ft. of water at neap tides; at other 
times it is crossed in boats. The tra- 
veller now enters the deep black soil of 
the Bharuch Collectorate, and the roads 
are almost impassable in wet weather. 
Kim haw as its name from the 
river Kim, a stream of some magni- 
tude, and from a chawki or guard- 
house, formerly held by 200 horse. It 
is a square building. At 4 m. from 
Bharuch, near the town of .Asklesar 
(Oklasir, Ocliseer, Occlasier), there 
is rising ground with small ravines 
on each side for half a mile. The 
country all the way to Baroda abounds 
with tigers and other wild beasts. 
| Anklesar has a population of 7,000, and 
gives its name to a parganah, which 
| was taken by General Goddard in 1780; 
| given up to the Peshw4 in 1783, alon, 
; with Jarhbusar, Anmod, H&nsat, anc 
' Dehej; and finally ceded by him to the 
English by the treaty of Bassein in 1803. 
(6) Bharuch (Broach).—This is a 
town with a population of 13,000, 
situate on the R or r. 6, of the Nar- 
mada (Nerbudda), about 30 m. from its 
mouth. The Skr. name is Bhrigu 
Kghetr, “field of Bhrigu,” Bhrigu be- 
ing a son of Brahmé, and one of the 10 
Manis, first created of all beings. From 
the name and other slight data Bharuch 
* Revenue Appendiz to the Report of the Select 


Committee on the affairs of the #. I. Company, 
IGth of August, 1832, p. 818. 
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is thought to be the Ba a of Ptolemy 
and ‘Arian, Thou hor the middle of 
a most fertile district, the town is ugly 
and dilapidated; the houses like those 
of Surat, but the streets narrower and 
more filthy. It is built partly on a 
small hill, which, according to Colonel 
M. Williams, is an artificial mound, 
and partly on the skirt of the same as 
it slopes towards the river, which is here 
2 m. wide even at ebb tide,* and never 
fordable; having, besides the shallow 
water, a deep but intricate channel, 
admitting vessels of considerabledraught. 
The passage is made in ferry boats, and 
travellers are sometimes delayed an hour 
or two waiting for the return of the 
boat. The traveller’s bangl4 is beyond 
the town and to the N., and there is 
room for two families only. 

Principal Sights.—The fortifications 
of Bharuch are strong for a native town. 
The circuit of the walls is 2} m. They 
are high, perforated for musketry, and 
flanked by towers mounted with cannon, 
There are two prinet al gates and several 
smaller ones. Bharuch wastaken byAkbar 
in 1572, and was governed by a Nawab 
in dependency on Delhi till 1635, when 
the Peshw4 became paramount; and in 
1772it was captured by the English, 
under General Wedderburne, who was 
killed in the assault. Its revenues 
were at that period divided between 
the Nuw4b of the place and the G&ik- 
wad, and the later ceased to receive 
any share in 1776. In June, 1782, 
it was ceded to the E. I. Company, 
but made over by them to M&hadaji 
Sindhia, in July, as a recompense for 
his humane treatment of the English 
prisoners taken at Warganw. It then 
remained an appanage of Sindhia till, 
on the 29th of August, 1803, it was 
finally captured by the British under 
Col. Woodington. The tomb of Gen. 
‘Wedderburne is near the flag-staff tower. 
The Silver Masjid is the burial place of 
the Nuiwabs of Bharuch. It stands in 
a large area, and has its name from a 
sanctuary on the 8. enclosed with lattice 
work, and covered with thin plates of 
silver. Here, under velvet canopies, 
are some handsome marble tombs, under 

© Heber, vol. ii., p. 120. 
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which are deposited the remains of the 
Nuwa&bs of Bharuch. The last, after the 
loss of his capital, fled to a distant coun- 
try, where he died. A Pinjrdpol, or 
asylum for animals, similar to that at 
Surat, may also be inspected by those 
curious in such matters, On an emin- 
ence, a mile from the city, is the mau- 
soleum of Baba Rihdn, near a spacious 
tank and shady groves. There are many 
Muhammadan tombs at this spot,* but 
that to Bab& Rihén, who came to 
Bharuch from Baghdéd in a.p. 1078, is 
in the Saracenic style, and is a noble 
edifice, with several domes and smaller 
cupolas richly ornamented, beneath 
which are marble tombs. From the 
upper terrace there is a fine and exten- 
sive view. This is probably the same 
place as that mentioned by Lutfullah ¢ 
under the name of Pir Chattar. Ac- 
cording to that writer there is here a 
miraculous reservoir of very cold water 
in the middle of a tomb, which is always 
full to the brim however much is drawn 
from it. It is about 6 ft. long by 2 
broad, and 14 inches deep. The Dutch 
Burial Ground has some of the oldest 
tombs of Europeans to be met with in 
India. The following dates are legible : 
August the 23rd, 1654; 10th September, 
1666; July 3rd, 1667; 9th January, 
1704; 29th July, 1731; 1st November, 
1732; 17th March, 1744; 11th July, 
1746; 29th May, 1761—1770. The 
inscriptions show that the tombs are of 
persons belonging to the Dutch Factory. 
The two principal sights, however, of 
the place are the Carnelian Mines and 
the Kabir Bay, or great Banyan Tree, 
in an island of the Narmada, opposite 
the village of Sukal Tirth, 12 m. above 
Bharuch. The tree is said to have its 
name from Kabira, a celebrated teacher, 
of whom a ridiculous legend is narrated 
respecting the tree. This wonderful tree 
supposed to be the largest in India, could 
at one time, it is said, shelter 5000 
horsemen. A large portion of it was 
destroyed some years back in a terrible 
storm, but it still extends some 1800 ft. 
in circumference. The inside or original 
trunk of the tree is gone, having rotted 


* Oriental Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 486. 
t Psi 
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away, and its place is occupied by 
nimb and other trees. A small temple 
close by marks the spot where it 
grew. The large branches from this 
centre have spread in all directions, 
throwing down roots to support them- 
selves. Some of the branches are so 
near the ground that there is great 
difficulty in getting under them. This 
umbrageous cover is full of enormous 
bats and flying foxes, as well as snakes. 
The leaves of the Bar tree are elliptical, 
smooth, crisp, and glossy. The fruit has 
no stem, but adheres to the twigs. It is 
the size of a hazel nut, of a bright red, 
and is edible. Its appearance will 
remind the visitor of the lines in 
Milton :— 


“So counsel'd he, and hoth together went 

Into the thickest wood; there soon they chose 
The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But. such as'at this day, to Indians known. 

Tn Malabar or, Deconn. ayrends her armns 
Branching go broad and long, that in the ground 
The heuded twigs take root, and danghters grow 
About the mother tree, 9 pillard shude 


overareh’d, and echoing walks between ; 


‘There oft the Indian herdsman shunning heat 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut through thickest shade: those 


eaves 
They gither’d, broad as Amazonian targe, 
‘And with what skill they had, together sow'd 
To gird their waist: yain covering, if to hide 
‘Their guilt and dreaded shame,” 

“ Paradise Lost,” book ix., p. 198. 


The island and the village of Sukal 
Tirth are celebrated places of Hinda 
pilgrimage; and Forbesspeaks of 100,000 

rsons assembling in the vicinity at a 

atra or religious meeting. The scenery 
for many miles up the river is very pic- 
turesque. An account of it will be 
found in the 8th vol. of the Transactions 
of the Bombay Geographical Society for 
1847-1849, p. 119-144, and 174-177; 
also in the same journal for the year 
1836-38, p. 174.* 

The Carnelian Mines of Ratanpir are 
about 17 m. E. of Bharuch.¢ For the 
first 8 m. the road leads through deep 
and dusty ravines, formed by the rush 
of water into the Narmad& during the 
monsoon. After passing the village of 
Sukal Tirth, a highly cultivated plain 
opens toview, clothed withsugarcaneand 

* In the same vol. is an account of the great 
flood at Surat, in August, 1837, by Lieut. G. 
Fulljames. 

+ A description of them will be found in an 
article by that able officer the late Capt. 


Failiames, in the Transactions of the Bom- 
tay Geographical Society, for 1838, p. 74. 
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other rich crops. The cultivators here 
pay 12 rupees per bighd. The Kabir 
Bar is seen from the village. The river 
is crossed in a flat-bottomed boat, and 
the road then leads over a bed of fine 
loose sand for 6 m. to the village of 
Minadarah, the approach to which is 
marked by numerous pieces of agate, of 
all colors, strewn in every direction. 
Ratanpdr, “ jewel-town,” is about a 
mile from this, and the mines are 3 m. 
further, the whole road being strewn 
with agates. The mines are on the 
slope of a hill, and extend 4m., and 
about 1000 men work at them, each 
man collecting 1} mans of good stones 
daily. The ave depths of the shaft 
is 30 ft. The galleries, which run in every 
direction, are 3 ft. high and 4 wide, 
through a stiff clay, in which the stones 
are imbedded, The stones are tried by 
chipping them with another stone ; the 
finer and more compact the stone the 
better it will be when burned, and the 
blacker it is at first, the redder it will 
become. The stones are collected for a 
whole year, and turned over every four 
or five days. The longer they are exposed 
to the sun the deeper and brighter is the 
color when they are polished. In May 
the stones are burned in earthen pots 

laced mouth downwards. A hole is 

roken in the bottom, and a piece of 
broken pot placed over it. Sheep’s dun; 
is then piled on the pots, and kindled 
at sunset so as to burn till sunrise. No 
fuel but sheep’s dung will answer. In 
the morning the pots are examined, and 
if any white spots appear they are sub- 
jected to fire a second time. Immense 
quantities of beads are made -of these 
stones for exportation to the African and 
Arabian coasts, where they are bartered 
for ivory, gold dust, ete. The beads 
are formed with a hammer on the point 
of a sharp pin driven into the ground. 
They are then rounded by rolling on a 
slab of hard sandstone, after which they 
are polished and drilled. 

Bharuch is one of the most famous 
cotton districts in India, In 1862 the 
aggregate area under cotton cultivation 
in the British Collectorates was 978,988 
bighds = 460,000 statute acres; of these 
478,791 belongedto Ahmadab&d,417,590 
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to Bharuch, 72,706 to Surat, and 9,901 
to Kheda, According to Mr. Mackay, 
the assessment on the cotton lands is too 
high, being 2 rupees 2 anas per bdigha, 
or 8s. 6d. yearly per acre,* while the 
average produce of a bighd is but 50 lb. 
of clean cotton yearly, which, at 22d. 
per lb., would give 9s. 103d. as the 
average return.t Food in this district 
is wonderfully cheap. The pay of a 
farm laborer, according to Colonel M. 
Williams, is but 3s. month, with 1s. 4d. 
monthly for his food. The farming 
implements of a cultivator cost £7 188. 
including a pair of bullocks, 

The halting places between Bharuch 
and Baroda are all large villages. The 
country is well wooded and watcred, and 
highly cultivated, enclosed with hedge- 
rows on both sides the road for a con- 
siderable distance. : 

c) Baroda (properly Varodarah,t 
Ai from skr. oars “Dest,’”” ud, 
“ water’), in N. lat. 22° 16’, long. 
73° 14’, is the capital of the Gaikw4d’s 
dominions and contains about 140,000 
inhabitants. To reach the traveller’s 
bangla from Surat the town must be 
passed and the little river Vishwamitra§ 
crossed, and at the distance of about 
13 m. is the Cantonment. The first 
house in the Cantonment on the right 
of the Surat road is the traveller's 
bangla. 

Baroda City is fortified with a wall 
of no great strength, protected by towers 
at irregular distances, and several double 
gates. The strects are tolerably wide, 


with very high houses, chiefly of wood, 
with tiled sloping roofs, and rows along 
the streets,|| something like those of 


. 109, 
india, 


t Ibid, p. 115, 
. 245, maker the 


Fiens Indica,” from some fancic 
in the shape of the town, All this, however, 
ia mero specniation. 

§ Thiz is the correct name, and it is properly 
that of a famous Hindu saint, who, being 
originally of the military tribe, raised himself 
by bis utisterities to the rank of a brdliman- 
The vulgar corruptions of this name, Wis- 
wamintre of the Bomiay Selected Reports, and 
Biswamintre of Thornton and others, sprin, 
from a blunder of Forbes in his Orien/a 
Memoirs, 
| Heber, vol. i1., p. 97. 
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Chester. Two spacious strects intersect 
the town and divide it into 4 equal 
parts, meeting in the centre at a market 
place, containing a square pavilion, 
with 3 bold arches on each side, and 
a flat roof adorned with scats and 
fountains.* The Gatlwdd's Palace is 
a large shabby building close to the 
strect, with wooden galleries projecting 
one over the other. There is little to 
be scen in the city itself, except some 
pretty pagodas; but Forbes speaks of 
“superb mausoleums” in the environs 
which have never been described. On 
the W. of the town are the Gaikw&d’s 
elephant stables, which are worth a 
visit. The Motf Bagh, His Highness's 
country seat, is on the left coming from 
Surat. European ladies and eentlemen: 
are permitted to sce it when His High- 
ness is not there. It is a pretty place, 
and there are some curious specimens 
of machinery, such as clocks with moving 
figures, tight rope dancers, singing birds, 
etc. But the sportsman must not for- 
et to apply for admission to shoot at 
chk, the Gaikw4d’s hunting preserve, 
10m. N.E. of the city. It abounds with 
black buck and wild hog. The Resi- 
dent has here a bangla close to the river. 
The Cantonment reminded Heber of 
a village near London, “having a 
number of small brick houses with trellis, 
wooden verandahs, sloping tiled roofs, 
and upper stories, each surrounded by 
a garden, with a high green hedge of 
milkbush.” The officers’ lines are close 
to those of the men, and in front of 
the latter is the Parade Ground, on part 
of which, since the mutiny, temporary 
barracks for European troops have been 
erected. The Church is a small but 
convenient and elegant Gothic build- 
ing, accommodating about 400 persons 
well, and was raised for 12,000 rupees.t 
It was consecrated by Heber, March 20, 
1824. The Residency is on the left of 
the road, 200 yds. beyond the travellers’ 
bangla. Tho Vishwdmitra river, on 
the N. bank of which the Cantonment 
is situated, rises in the remarkable, and 
from the camp apparently isolated, hill 
of Pdwdgarh or Pawangarh, “Fort of 
* Oriental Memoirs, vol. ti., p. 2% 
+ Heber, vol. ii., p. 98, 
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the winds.” This hill is 28 m. due E, 
of Baroda, rising abruptly from the 
plain to the height of 2,400 ft., and 
2,800 ft. above the sea. To the E. lie the 
vast Baria jungles through which Tantia 
Topee’s horsemen have lately made 
their way, and Pawangarh seems to 
form the boundary between them and 
the clear open country W. to Tankaria 
Bandar. The road to the Cantonment 
from the city of Baroda is very good, has 
been lately widened, and is kept in good 
order. The land being low the whole 
way from the city, and liable to inun- 
dations from the river, it has been neces- 
sary to carry the road on an embank- 
ment, which is in some places 8 ft. above 
the land on either side. The river, and 
a large nalé leading into it, are crossed 
by strong substantial bridges of stone 
and brick, That over the nd/d is a very 
beautiful bridge of one arch, and a large 
circular opening on either side. It was 
erected in 1826 by the late General 
‘Waddington, C.B., at the expense of 
Sahiji Rao Gaikwad. It is faced with 
a handsome yellow sandstone brought 
from a range of hills 30 m. to the S.E. 
The interior is of brick. Not many 
yards further up the nd/d is another 
stone and brick bridge, similar to the 
old native bridge which crosses the river 
300 yds. nearer the city, having two 
ranges of arches one over the other, 
which Forbes* mentions as the only 
bridge he ever saw in India. The main 
road from the city to the Cantonment 
passes through the officers’ lines, while 
another to the left branches off to the 
Residency. There is a drive of 3m. 
round the Cantonment. 

The Bdords, in Gujarati Vavadis 
(Bowrees), Large Wells near Baroda, 
are the principal sights of the place. 
The following account of these struc- 
tures is given by Mr. A. Kinloch 
Forbes, in his interesting work on 
Gujarat, the Rds Mdld + :—“Of the 
wells of this period there remain in 
different parts of the country examples 
of two kinds. Some are large circular 
wells of ordinary construction, but con- 
taining galleried apartments ; others are 


* Oriental Memoirs, vol. il, p. 287, 
t Vol. i, p. 256, ae eee 
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more properly described as “‘twdve”? or 
“ bdwolis.” e wdv is a large editice, 
of a picturesque and stately, as well as 
peculiar, character. Above the level of 
the ground a row of 4 or 5 open 
pavilions, at regular distances from each 
other, usually square on the interior, 
but sometimes, in the lai examples, 
passing into the octagonal form withi 
is alone visible ; the roofs are supported 
on columns, and are, in the structures 
of the Hindi times, pyramidal in form. 
The entrance to the wdv is by one of 
the end pavilions; thence a ‘tight of 
steps descends to a landing immediately 
under the second dome, which is now 
seen to be supported two rows of 
columns, one over the other. A second 
flight of steps continues the descent to a 
similar landing under the third pavilion, 
where the screen is found to be three 
columns in height. In this manner the 
descent continues stage by stage, the 
number of the columns increasing at 
each pavilion, until the level of the 
water is at last reached. The last 
flight of steps frequently conducts te 
an octagonal structure, in this position 
necessarily several stories high, and 
containing a gallery at each story. It 
is covered by the terminating dome, and 
is the most adorned portion of the todv. 
The structure, which is sometimes 80 
yds. in length, invariably terminates in 
a circular well.” 

The largest of these wells near Baroda 
is a magnificent work, and from having 
cost 9 lakhs of rnptyahs is called Nau- 
lakhi. There is the following inscrip- 
tion over the portal :— 

“In tho name of the most merciful God, 
‘There is no God but God, 
And Muhaininad is the Prophet of God, 

Jafar Khan, Viceroy of Gujarét, was great, 
successful, and mighty in battle. Baroda was 
under his rule; he was the most noble of nobles, 


red with the most honorable titles by 
his favor Sulaiman, this chief 


by the blessing of God, he am: real 
and employed them in, works of, charity 
aud heneficence, By him this work of adm! 
beauty and strength was, by the Divine permis- 
sion, completed on the frst of the month Rajab 
AH. 807. 
The water of this well is excellent, and 
is in much request. 

The City of Dubhdi (Dubhoy, the 
Dubboi and Dhubbooee of Thornton), 
16 m. 8.E. of Baroda, is well worth a 
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visit, It is a place of which Forbes, in 
his Oriental Memoirs, makes so much 
mention, and deserves the praise he 
bestows upon it. It contains 20,000 (?) 
houses, * and its walls extend more than 
2 m. in circumference. Its shape is 
quadrangular, but two of the sides some- 
what exceed the others, being about 1000 
ie in length, the others about 800. 
uch parts of the fortifications as re- 
main entire are of large hewn stones, 
and the interior colonnade is a beautiful 
work.+ The walls rise to nearly 60 ft., 
and in the centre of each side is a large 
gateway, the platform above which is 
supported by rows of brackets projected 
beyond each other until they nearly meet 
at the top, and form a substitute for an 
arch. Ta the thickness of the wall 
these bracketed doorways are six times 
repeated, and upon them is laid a flat 
stone roof. At each corner of the for- 
tress is a tower,} square in general plan, 
but broken into the peculiar form in 
which the Hindé architect delights. 
Four rectangular bastions intervene be- 
tween each corner tower and the central 
gateway. The walls are throughout 
ornamented with sculptured horizontal 
bands repeated at intervals, and are 
completed by semi-circular battlements 
screening the way along which the 
warders passed. The gateways are 
covered with a profusion of sculptured 
ornaments which the photographer alone 
could represent. But the most magni- 
ficent part of the whole work is the 
gate on the E. side, which, from its 
singular beauty, is called “ The Gate of 
Diamonds.” It is 320 ft. long and pro- 
Pportionably high, and the upper part of 
the building is supported by rows of 
stone elephants. The whole is covered 
with a profusion of sculptured figures 
of animals of all sorts, the lion, camel, 
etc. Combats of warriors on horseback, 
on foot, and in chariots, are also repre- 
sented with much skill and spirit. Ac- 
cording to native tradition, these works 
cost 10 millions sterling. Within the 
fort is a magnificent tank of strong 
* Rombay Selected Reporte, No, xxiii..p.97. 
+ The author of the Orienfal Memoirs com- 
pares this with the Porticoes in front of the 


arracks at Pompeil. 
F feds Afdid, vol, p. 251. 
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masonry, with a d flight of steps all 
round ecending to ther water's Page. 
On the stone platform at top many 
temples are erected to Hinda divinities, 

Pawangarh and Chdmpdnir.* —Tho 
ascent of the hill is about 4} m. 
About 2 m. from the base, on the E. 
face of the hill, is a fort, in which 
the Kil’adér resides, with 100 men of 
an irregular corps. It is about 40 yds. 
in circumference, its walls are 16 ft. 
high, without bastions, but mounting 2 
small s. The path up is extremely 
rugged. About 2 m. further up is a 
gate on the E. side, leading into the 
main fort, on a table land about an acre 
in extent. On the E. side the wall is 
about 16 ft. high. On the W. and N. 
there is no wall, as the rocks are pre- 
cipitous; on the S. the hill rises up into 

eak, abruptly, about a quarter of a 
mile high, on which are Hinda and 
Muhammadan temples. There are 10 
guns of different sizes, two tanks filled 
with rain water at all seasons, and 
a third tank in which water is more 
scarce. The fort is in repair, and is a 
plas of great strength, requiring artil- 
lery to take it. There are heights to 
the N., on which guns might be placed 
so as to reduce the fortress. 

‘At the foot of the hill is the ancient 
and now deserted city of Champanir. 
It is surrounded by walls 16 ft. high 
and 1} m. in circumference. This ex- 
tent is covered with the remains of 
tombs, mosques, and edifices of all de- 
scriptions, overgrown with jungle, the 
haunt of wild beasts. Here the sports- 
man will find ample employment for his 
rifle, The late Capt. George Fulljames 
and Capt. Battye, some years back, 
among many large tigers, killed here one 
of extraordinary dimensions, measuring 
16 ft. from the nose to the tip of the 
tail. For the general traveller there is 
the attraction of many curious and 
beautiful ruins. On the E. side of the 
hill top are some ancient Jain temples 
of admirable execution. On the W. 


* These places are described in the Trans- 
actions of the Literary Society of Bombay, vole 
i, p. 140; and in No, xxiii. of the Bombay 
Selected “Reports, pp. 38 and 87. Forbes 
(Oriental Memoirs, vol. |, Bi 520) considers 
Pawangarh the Tiagura of Ptolemy, 
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overlooking a tremendous precipice, are 
some curious buildings, supposed to be 
granaries, The S. extremity is very 
rough, and from its centre rises an im- 
mense peak of solid rock 250 ft. above 
the level of the hill. The ascent is by 
a flight of stone steps, and on the 
summit are Hinda and Muhammadan 
temples. Thousands of immense blocks 
of rock lie scattered over the plateau 
below. The difference of temperature 
‘on the top of the hill from that of the 
camp at Baroda is 18°. 

In passing through the Baroda dis- 
tricts the traveller cannot fail to be 
struck with their richness. He is now 
in the garden of Gujar&t, and Gujarat is 
the garden of India. There is nothing 
remarkable on the road to Khambayat. 

(@) Khambdyat (Cambay).—The tra- 
veller’s bangl4 at this place is a spacious 
building, once the English Factory; 
sold in 1835 to Khurshidji Pestanji 
Modi of Bombay for 40,000 rupees, and 
now rented by Government, a condition 
of the purchase, for 1,800 rupees per 
annum. It issubstantial, and the apart- 
ments are roomy. The upper story is 
the part occupied by travellers, the 
ground floor is the office of the Mam- 
latdar, who is placed under the Col- 
lector of Kheda. A high brick wall 
surrounds the edifice, and this enclosure 
is the only portion of British ground 
within the city, On the stone staircase 
are vestiges of heraldic designs. The 
site is elevated, and from the terraced 
roof there is an agreeable prospect over 
the waters of the Gulf and the sur- 
rounding country. Those who arrive at 
Khambayat by water land at a pier from 
which a long bank of black earth pro- 
jects. The Gulf is a remarkable inlet, 
and has rather an evil reputation from 
the violence of its tides which rise 30 ft. 
The roar of the coming water is heard 
long before it approaches, and such is 
its force and velocity that a vessel which 
takes the ground heels over and is lost 
inamoment. The high banks all round 
are continually undermined, and fall 
with crash after crash into the sea. 

History.—Khambdyat isa cityof great 
antiquity, and according to Forbes,* 

* Orienfal Memoirs, vol, i., p- 319. 
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is built on the site of a Hinda city, 
which was itself founded 1,280 years 
ago on the site of the Camanes of 
Ptolemy. Tod® states that it is men- 
tioned in the old Jain books as having 
been visited in 1084 a.v. by Komfr- 
pal in his wanderings, and 60 years 
previous it was plundered by Mahmud 
of Ghaznf. It was again taken and 
sacked by the Muhammadans in the 
reigu of Allahu’d-din in a.p. 1297, and 
then passed under the Sultans of Ah- 
madabad. In 1672 it capitulated to 
Akbar, and formed the parganah called 
the chaurdst, or 84 districts under the 
viceroy of Ahmadabad. The Naw&b 
Mirza Muhammad J’afar, surnamed 
Mimin Khan, gave it as a dowry with 
his daughter Ba Khanam, to Mirzé 
Muhammad Anmfr, a Persian nobleman 
of high descent. Their son Mirza 


| Muhammad Kuli, succeeded to the 


government of Khambfyat, a.u. 1199, 
under the title of Najum Khan, and 
married his cousin, heiress of the Nd- 
wab of Ahmad&bad, by whom he had 
Fath ’Ali Khan, surnamed, as Nawab, 
Mamin Khan, who ascended the throne 
a.H. 1204, and died a.z. 1286=a.pD. 
1823, without issue. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Bandah ’Alf Kh&n, sur- 
named, as Naw4b, Mimin Khan II., 
who died a.a. 1257, leaving by a slave 
girl, one daughter, married to Husain 
Yavar Khan, surnamed, as Niw&b, M6- 
min Khan III., son of Yavar ’Ali 
Khan, third brother of Fath ’Ali, and 
who resigned the right to succeed to 
the Niwabship in favor of his son 
Husain. The son of this last Naw&b, 
called Fath ' Ali was born in Nov., 1848, 
Husain inherits the Shi'ah form of 
Islam, is rich, and is described by 

Briggs as “of ordinary height, dar! 

complexion, and of a bold forbidding 
countenance.” Khambfyat has been 
much visited by European travellers, as 
Pietro delle Valle, esar Fredericke, 
Francis d’Almeyda, Osario. In 1648, 
@ mission from Elizabeth was ordered 
to procesd by Khambfyatto China. In 
1683, Ralph Fitch, amerchant of London, 
came hither from Basrah, and describes 
“Cambaictta” as “great and very popu- 

* Western India, 
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lous, and fairly built for a town of the 
gentiles.” The present name signifies 
“ City of the Pillar,” KhambA meaning 
“pillar,” from a copper pillar set up by 
a Rf&j& before the 11th century, a.p., 
on which was.an inscription dedicating 
the city, with 84 villages, to Devi.* 
Principal Sights.—The City.—The 
city of Khambayat, built on uneven 
ground, which, on the whole, may be 
termed an eminence, is now only 3 m. 
in circumference, but ruins extend a 
long way in every direction. The wall 
is of brick, and appears to have been 
rforated for musketry,¢ and flanked 
yy 52 towers, without fosse or espla- 
nade. There are 10 gates, with guard- 
rooms. Making a circuit to the E., the 
tes are as follows:—the Phurza, or 
‘ustom’s Gate, with 26 guards; the 
Makkah Gate, 25 men; the Bhoi ki 
bdri Gate, 30 men; the Madla ki bari, 
26 men; the Gowddd Gate, 60 men; 
the Bohord bdri Gate, 15 men; the Lal 
Gate, 100 men; the Fath Gate, 50 
men ; the Muhammadt Gate, 15 men; 
and the Odk Gate, 20 men. The walls 
have never been properly repaired since 
the time of Akbar. The population is 
reckoned at 37,000, inhabiting no less 
than 17,000 houses, and about 10,000 
other houses are deserted and half 
ruined. The establishment of the Eng- 
lish Factory here was almost contempo- 
raneous with that of Surat. 
The Jum’ aah Masjid is situated about 
@ quarter of a mile from the English 
Factory. According to Tod and Forbes, 
it is built on the site of a Hinda or 
ba temple, and the idols there wor- 
shipped were interred by the conquerin; 
Mucdims under the pavenents once coin 
posed of white marble slabs, removed, 
povhaps by the Mar&thas, and replaced 
yy stone. It forms a square of 210 ft., 
and a succession of domes of different 
sizes, supported by pillars, compose a 
id colonnade round the interior area. 
m the S. entrance is a handsome mina- 
ret, the companion to which having 
‘been destroyed by lightning, was never 
restored. Briggs, who in general is not 
* Western 
+ Oompare “Brigee “Cities af Gujardshira, 
P. 169, with Oriental Memoirs, vol. i, p. 818." 
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an impassioned observer, remarks that 
it is “impossible not to be lost in rap- 
ture at the elegant frieze, the elaborate 
ceiling, the costly accuracy in great pro- 

ortions and minute detail in the trel- 
ised windows and fretted domes,” It 
is to be regretted that this grand struc- 
ture should have fallen to ruin. In the 
centre of the court-yard is a tomb with 
a mean cupola, under which one Mali- 
ku't-tugdr, a rich merchant, who is said 
to have been the founder of the mosque, 
is interred. Over the centre arch 1s a 
marble slab, with the name and date in 
Persian. On the broken shaft of a 
column is rudely sculptured what the 
natives call “the curse.” It is sup- 
posed to imply a malediction on any 
lestroyer of the building. Not far from 
this mosque is the Darddr, or Niwdt’s 
Palace. It is a poor and patched build- 
ing, its archway daubed with yellow 
wash and grotesque figures. It is the 
only place, however, besides the English 
Factory, and the broad street of the 
bazar, where it is possible to step with- 
out coming in contact with huge stones 
and rubbish that are strewn all over 
the town. 

Dil-kushd, ‘“heart-expanding,” the 
Nawab’s garden, is about 2m. from 
the Factory. There area large tank and 
rather pretty summer-house. The place 
was laid out by Col. Charles Reynolds 
Surveyor-General of W. India,* an 
was subsequently purchased by the Na- 
wab. The English Cemetery is close to 
the seaward gate of the city. It isa 
small plot of ground surrounded by a 
low brick wall with an iron railing on 
the top. There are about 25 monu- 
ments, and among them one to Captain 
Francis Outram, of the Bombay En- 

ineers, brother of Sir J. Outram, who 
ied at _the Factory. One also to 
Byrom Rowle, Collector of Kheda, de- 
serves notice on account of the great 
ability and promise of him over whom 
it is reared. The Subterraneous Jain 
Temples must on no account be un- 
visited. One of them is in the quarter 
of the city called the Pdrsi-wddd, a 
rather filthy locality. In outward ap- 


* According to Briggs, who censures Forbes 
for inaccurate atatements regarding it, 
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pearance there is nothing to distinguish 
the shrine from the adjacent houses, 
The interior of the chapel is narrow. 
The altar stands towards the E., and 
near it is a danke and magnificent image 
of Parshwanéth in white marble, sup- 
ported on either side by smaller and 
similar figures, while a host of miniature 
facsimiles occupy the whole length of 
the room, which are sold to votaries. 
The eyes of the images are of crystal, 
and several are ornamented with ear- 
rings of emeralds and rubies. A side 
door leads, by a narrow flight of steps, 
into the underground temple, resorte: 

to on account of the persecutions of 
the Muhammadans, and resembling the 
similar places of worship used by the 
primitive Christians under like cireum- 
stances. Thereare several white marble 
figures, but nothing very striking. 
The Jain temple in the Hindi-wddd is 
much more worth seeing. The figure 
of Pérshwanath is in execution and 
finish far superior to that in the Parsi- 
wads. A fanciful and not inelegant 
canopy affords a liberal supply of light, 
and the wooden pillars- are curiously 
wrought. The clay-wall in front of the 
altar is covered with figures of warriors, 
dancing girls, etc. Besides these temples 
there are innumerable remains worth 
examining, and the antiquarian and 
linguist might spend a life in decypher- 
ing the inscriptions of the place. A few 
miles from Khambfyat is a celebrated 
well, built in a.p, 1482. Itiscalled the 
well of Vadava, and is well worth a visit. 
Khambfyat is remarkable for its lapi- 
daries, and a specimen of agate, jasper, 
onyx, cat’s eye, or carnelian, should be 
purchased as a memento. 

The road from Khambayat to Kheda 
commences with deep sand. At Sajitra 
reside a number of dancing girls called 
Pathar, They are also found at Kalol, 
Chakalasi, and Kheda. 

(¢) Kheda (Kaira).—A magnificent 
avenue of trees leads into Kheda, once 
the station of a dragoon regiment, two 
infantry regiments, and some artillery, 
but now deserted by all but the civil 
functionaries. When Heber visited it 
in 1825, it was a large, populous, and, 
in some respects, flourishing canton- 
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ment, though even then noted for its 
unhealthiness. The Bishop writes of it, 
“Altogether I have seen no Indian 
station (Mfrath excepted) from which I 
have derived so much comfow and plea- 
sure as Kheda.” He adds, however, 
“The worst is its extreme unhealthi- 
ness,” and says of the regimental school, 
“There are, indeed, few children, the 
eae number having been carried off 

y 8 grievous sickness which prevailed 
amongst them last year.” Many of the 
Bishop’s servants were attacked, and he 
attributed their illness to the brackish- 
ness of the wells and the quantity of 
saltpetre in the soil. The church, a 
large and solid but clumsy building, was 
consecrated by Heber on the 27th of 
March, 1825. The deserted barracks 
and banglas give the place a melancholy 
alr, 


The City of Kheda is distant from the 
Cantonment 1} m., and is reached by 
crossing a large wooden bridge over the 
Seri river. At the confluence of this 
river with the Watrak is the city, con- 
taining 4,700 houses, with a population 
of 12,000. It is surrounded fy a brick®* 
wall, with flanking towers, which, in 
Forbes’ time, mounted 47 guns. The 
Fort was built by Muhammad Kh&n 
Babi, of the family of Radhanpdr, in 
A.D. 1736. He resigned it to Khan 
Daurin Khén Babi, in whose family it 
remained 27 years, and was exchanged 
by them for Balasinar with Damaji 
G&ikwhd, and in 1804 passed to the 
Company. It is 7,425 ft. in circuit, and 
has 5 gates. That on the 8., facing the 
Collector’s Lacheri, is called Purd ; next 
which is the Ld/ leading to camp; then 
the Balpir, the Ahmaddbdd, and the 
Bari, the last being, as its name im- 
plies, a wicket. Tradition alleges that 
@ very ancient city was here over- 
whelmed by the Watrak river, from the 
bed of which enormous bricks are still 
dug up. The ruins of buildings are seen 
in the channel of the river, and from 
one of them some curious copper-plates, 
decyphered by the late Jas. Prinsep, 
were obtained. Heber records his visit 
to the city as follows:— 

* lleber makes a mistake here in saying that 


the wall is of stone. No stone is procurable 
within many miles, 
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“ The streets within, though narrow, 
are clean, and the houses solid and 
lofty, with sloping tiled roofs, and a 
good deal of carving exhibited on the 
woodwork and verandahs. Near the 
centre of the town are a large Jain 
temple and school; the former consist- 
ing of many small apartments up and 
down stairs, and even under ground, 
with a good deal of gaudy ornament, 
and some very beautiful carving in a dark 
wood, like oak. In one of the upper 
rooms is a piece of mechanism, some- 
thing like those moving clock-work 
groupe of kings, armies, gods and god- 
lesses, which are occasionally carried 
about our own country by Italians and 
Frenchmen, in which sundry divinities 
dance and salam with a sort of musical 
accompaniment.e These figures are 
made chiefly of the same black wood 
which I have described. What they 
last showed us was a cellar below 
ground, srpronehed by @ very narrow 
passage, and containing, on an altar of 
the usual construction, the four statues 
of sitting men, which are the most 
frequent and peculiar objects of Jain 
idolatry. They are of white marble, 
but had (as seems to have been the case 
with many of the images of ancient 
Greece) their eyes of silver, which 
gleamed in a very dismal and ghostly 
manner in the light of a solitary lamp 
which was burning before them, aided 
by a yet dimmer ray which penetrated 
through two narrow apenas, like 
flues, in the vaulting. We were v 
civilly conducted over the whole build- 
ing by one of the junior priests, the 
senior pandit of the place remaining as 
if absorbed in heavenly things, im- 
movable and silent, during the whole of 
our stay. While I was in the temple, a 
good many worshippers entered, chiefly 
women, each of whom, first touching 
one of the bells which hung from the 
roof, bent to the ground before one or 
other of the idols, depositing, in some 
instances, flowers, or sugar-candy before 
it. There seemed no reluctance to 
come me and Mr, Williams, the judge 
and magistrate, who accompanied me, 
to any pat of the building ; but the 
priests drove back, without any cere- 
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mony, such of our attendants as wished 
to follow us, Near this temple is the 
’ Adalat, a handsome building, with 
pillars in the Grecian style, having its 
attic story raised high above the town, 
and containing very convenient apart- 
ments for the judge and his family. 
Separated by a narrow street is the 
prison, a large and strong building, 
which was, nevertheless, nearly forced 
eight or ten years ago, by a mob of 
Kolis, who had determined to release 
one of their associates who was in con- 
finement. Mr. Ironside, the senior 
judge, nearly lost his life on that 
occasion.” 

The road from Kheda to Ahmadabad. 
is deep and sandy. Along the whole 
route from Khambfyat to Abu, there is 
more or less risk of being robbed, as 
the Kolfs are the most expert thieves 
and robbers imaginable, and the in- 
cautious traveller may be sure he will 


fer. : 

(f) Ahmadabdd.—The ruins of this, 
once the most splendid city in W. India, 
extend for miles to the 8. and E., and 
cannot fail to impress the traveller with 
a strong feeling of its former magnifi- 
cence. On the left of the road to the 
city, and near the village of ’Isapar, is 
a once elegant mosque, in, ruins. The 
festooned ornaments, the symmetrical 
colonnades and exquisite proportions of 
the dome and its supports, testify to the 
taste of the architect. The name of the 
building is variously given as Rdni ki 
Masjid, “ Queen’s Mosque,” and Shdhi 
Masjid, “Shah’s Mosque.” The 
traveller will enter the city by the 
Jam&lpGr Gate, and find the bangla, 
his resting-place, in the quarter called 
Mirz&para. 

History.—Ahmaddbdd, according to 
Firishtah, was founded in 1412 a.p. by 
Abmad Sh&h, This Sultan, “ who had 
always proksved himself extremely par- 
tial to the air and situation of the town 
of Ashfwal, situated on the banks of 
the Sabarmati,” inaugurated his reign 
by laying the foundations of a new city, 
bearing his own name, and of this 
Ashéwal formed a suburb. According 
to Tod,* the edifices of both Chan- 

* Western India, p,288, 
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dravati and Anhilw4d4, ancient Hinda 
capitals of Gujarat, aupplied materials 
for building many of the structures in 
the new city of Ahmad. This became 
at once the capital of the rich empire of 
the Sultans of Gujar4t, and lost: little 
of its splendor when, in 1572, it passed 
under the power of Akbar, for princes 
of the blood royal, and among them 
Shah Jah4n, were appointed viceroys.* 
In 1737 Dam&jf Gaikwad obtained a 
footing in Ahmadébad; but it was not 
finally occupied by the Mar&thas till 
April, 1855, when Dam&ji and Raghu- 
nath Rao took it, The city was first 
taken by the English on February the 
15th, 1780, when the troops under 
General Goddard stormed it, though 
garrisoned by 6,000 Arab and Sindhi 
infantry and 2,000 Maratha horse. The 
victors lost 106 men killed and wounded, 
of whom 10 European officers and 4 
gentlemen voluntcers were wounded, 
three of the 14 dying of their wounds. 
Ahmadabad was, however, restored to 
the Mar&thas, and remained in their 
hands till 1818, when, on the fall of the 
Peshw4, it reverted to the British. 

The City is surrounded by a wall per- 
forated in places for musketry, averag- 
ing 16 ft. in height, 5 ft. thick, and 
5m. 6 f. and 28 poles in circumference. 
This was built in 1485 by Mahmud 
Shah Begarha. There are bastions 
almost at every 50 paces, and 18 gates, 
on the wooden leaves of which many old 
iron shoes are nailed. In 1832 the 
municipal authorities levied a special 
tax, aa with the procceds repaired the 
walls. The population is, according to 
Briggs, + 90,000; according toThornton, 
130,000. ¢ General Goddard’s assault 
was made at the Khan Jang Gate in 
Mirzapur, and the traveller may find 
evidence of it in the Masjid there, close to 
the Protestant Cemetery, which is pitted 
with shot, and is considered by the 
Muhammadans to have lost its sacred 
character. The Persian proclamation 
by General Goddard, issued to tran- 

* Of these Viccroys there were 9 in Akbars 
reign, 1572-1605; 8 in Jahdngir’s, 1605-1627; 12 
in Shoh Juhdn's, 1627-1666; 10 iv Aurangz{b’s, 
1666-1707 ; 1 1n Shh *Alam’s, 1707-1712. 

+ Cities of Gujardshira, p. 200. 

+ Thornton's Gazelleer. 
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quillize the citizens, is in the poss ‘ssion 
of Seth Phulsh& Dipsh4, on app: .tion 
to whom, or to whose family, it may be 
seen. The city is built in the form of a 
semi-circle, the base being to the W., 
along the Sabarmati, which originally 
ran between the Badr Gate and the 
three gates, but was diverted to its pre- 
sent course by Mahmud Berarha. 

Principal Sights.—Many days might 
be spent at Ahmadabad before the sights 
of the place could be exhausted, and a 
week at least will be required to view 
even the principal ones. The nearest to 
the travellers’ bangla is the Protestant 
Burial Ground, where there are many 
marble monuments. The oldest is that 
to Captain John Gough, of the Bengal 
army, who died of wounds received in 
storming the city, under General God- 
dard. The monument ‘was erected to 
his memory by the General. One to 
Major Willock, of the Bombay Artillery, 
drowned in attempting to ford the 
Sabarmati, will also be noticed, and 
one to Major Thomas D’Arcy Morris, 
of the Bombay Infantry, Author of the 
Griffin, the Aghori, and other poems, 
especially Chansons du Chasse, which 
have a celebrity all over India. He 
was also a renowned stag-hunter, and 
famous for his wit and humour. 

At no great distance to the 8. is the 
Roman Catholic burial ground; and 
further still the fire Temple and Tower 
of Silence of the Parsis. This day’s 
tour may be concluded by a visit to the 
Rani ki’ Magid, a mosque in Mirzapara 
on the S. boundary of the traveller’s 
bangla. It stands on a mound several 
feet above the road. The area is over- 
run with custard apple-trees and weeds, 
and the mosque iteelt is thickly tenanted 
by monkeys and parrots. The minarcts 
are of considerable size, but are broken. 
off at the roof. An aged fakir has 
charge of the mosque, and some years 
ago, Mr. Vibart, of the Civil Service, 
shot a tiger in this mosque, which, 
strange to say, was crouching within a 
few feet of this very fakir. In the 
Rozah, to the N.E. of the mosque, are 
two elegant but ruined marble monu- 
ments to the memory of two princesses, 
of whom one was named Rupavati, and 
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from her the mosque was called “Queen’s 
Mosque.” These tombs are adorned 
with sculptured censers and triple chains, 
The concave of the dome is gorgeously 
fretted, and pillars running quadran- 
gularly* form four open colonnades 
Fround the monuments. In the same 
vicinity, and a very short distance from 
the Jamdlpir Gate, is the Rani Siprd 
ki Mayid. Rdni Siprd was one of the 
wives of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of 
the city, and her moeqe was built 
in ax. 835. It is a hall, open on 
the E. side, from either end of which 
rings a slender minaret to the height 
of 50ft. The length of the mosque, 
including the towers, is 64 ft.; its 
breadth, exclusive of them, 20 ft. Two 
rows of double pillars running trans- 
versely, support the roof. The mauso- 
leum is directly in front of the mosque. 
Briggst and others consider this the 
handsomest mosque in the city. From 
this a gato to the W. leads to the quar- 
ter led Assa Bhtl, the Yessaval of 
Ferishtah, the place with which Ahmad 
Sh&h was eo pleased that he founded 
the city. .dssa Bhil was a Bhil chief- 
tain, with whose beautiful daughter 
Ahmad fell in love, and after convert- 
ing her to Islam, made her his mis- 
tress. Beyond this, about 50 yds., is 
Dastir Khan's Maysd, coverg an 
area of about 75 ft. sq., with an open 
quadrangle, the aisles of which are 
covered. In the centre are three mar- 
ble tombs and a reservoir. To the 8. 
of the city is the Kdch ki Mayid, or 
“glass mosque.” On the road to it, 
the traveller will pass many gravestones, 
and among them 9 erected side by side, 
measuring 18 ft. 3in. in length each, 
and known by the name of the Nau 
Gas Pir, or “nine yard saints.” They 
are much resorted to by the followers 
of Islam. Five of them have sunk 
upwards of a foot, perhaps from the 
fects of the earthquake in 1818. The 
lodge leading to the Kach ki Masjid is 
heavy. Above it are two small cupolas, 
each raised on 4 slender pillars. A 
third cupola has been destroyed. The 
mosque 1s of brick coated with mortar. 
* Cities of Gujardshira, p, 231. 
t Ibid, p. 245. 
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It is the only building of the kind in 
Abmadéb&d with domes in the Turkish 
style surmounted with brass ornaments, 
terminating in the crescent. 

The Juma’ ah Masjid,—The next visit 
may be to the Cathedral Mosque, which 
is situated in the centre of the town. 
The entrance is from the 8. of the street 
in the vicinity of the Mdntk-Chauk. 
An inscription on a slab over the centre 
arch states that this mosque was built 
in the year 827 a.u. by Sultan Nag- 
ru'd din Abd’l Fath Mabmad Shh bin 
Muhammad Shah bin Sultan Abmad. 
The material is the trapstone peculiar 
to the coast of W. India, and it is now 
almost black with age. The odifice is 
oblong, with a spacious court-yard, and 
colonnades of elegant columns support- 
ing a roof of light domes on the sides, 
except to the W., where is the temple. 
Here are three open archways, and the 
centre one is adorned on either side by 
aminaret. These are beautifully orna- 
mented with fanciful devices. ithin 
are spiral stone staircases, which lead 
to an upper gallery and the roof. These 
minarets used to rock when a little 
force was applied at the arch in the 
upper gallery, “though,” as Grindlay 
remarks, “there is no perceptible agi- 
tation of the part connecting the two on 
the roof of the building.” The earth- 

uake of 1818 cut off these minarets at 
the sill of the window, whence the 
mu’azzin used to call to prayers. Ina 
demi-sconce on one side of each minar 
is a sculptured representation of the 
Ficus Indica, nude of its foliage. The 
extreme length of the mosque from E. 
to W., including the court-yard, is 
400 ft., and its breadth from N. to S., 
260 ft. Over the d entry is a 
lofty elliptic arch, and the floor im- 
mediately in front of it is an inverted 
plinth, said to be the figure of Parsh- 
wanath, the Jain Deity, On this every 
true believer is expected to stamp before 
he advances into the nave. In the 
centre of the court-yard is an open 
reservoir for ablation. The pavement 
of “finest marble,” of which Forbes 
speaks,* has been removed. The body 
of the mosque is too crowded with 
+ Oriental Memoirs) vol. ii., p. 197. 3h 
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illara, which are of peculiar design. 
e base and capital are octagonal, 
each being about a quarter of the 
entire column, while the shaft is plain, 
except in the centre. The scul; 
tured ornaments are bells, with trip) 
chains and festoons. There are abun- 
dant traces of this mosque being com- 
osed of portions of Hindi edifices. 
us the portico over the 8. entrance 
exhibits on jts pilasters two Hinda 
figures. The E. doorway leads to the 
mausoleum, where Ahmad Sh4h, his son 
Muhammad Shab I., and grandson, 
Jalal Kh&n, surnamed Kutbu'd din, are 
buried. The tombs are of pure white 
marble, raised 2 ft. above the tesselated 


pavement. talc ball suspended from 
the ceiling hangs over the tomb of 
Ahmad Sh4h, while his descendants lie 


on either side N. and S., with the coun- 
tenance turned to the W. towards Mak- 
kah, Fifty paces further to the E. is a 
courtyard, where, on a stone foundation 
10 ft. high, are the ruins of a magnifi- 
cent open mausoleum, An elegant trellis 
adorns the windows of the quadran; 

colonnades, which are supported by a 
series of pillars running transversely. 
The tomb in the centre is of white 
marble, and is said to be that of Mughu- 
lanf Bibi, the Queen of Ahmad Sh4h. 
Above the fillets of the basement is a 
Persian inscription. Another monu- 
ment of black marble, inlayed with 
mother-o’-pearl ornaments, is supposed 
to be that of a favorite mistress of 
Ahmad Sh&h. There are a multitude 
of other tombs. One has a slab with 
white characters on a green field. Not 
far from this mosque, in the heart of 
the city, is the Mint of Jahangir. It is 
in a quadrangular yard, built in the 
old style of Mughul fortification, with 
an arched stone entrance, and lodges on 
either side for guards. On the nght is 
a large Hindu temple built by Samaldas, 
the last mint master, from whom a par- 
ticular coinage is still called Samal 
Shahi, In theA’in-i Akbar, Ahmadabad 
is mentioned as one of the four cities 
allowed tocoin gold. When the beauti- 
ful Nurjahin was Lady Governor, rupis 
-were struck here with the following in- 
scription: —“The 18th of the installa- 
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tion, a.H. 1028, Narjahin, wife of the 
Emperor Jahangir, son of Shah Akbar, 
being Viceroy of Ahmadabad ;” and 
gold muhrs with the inscription, “By 
order of the Emperor Jahangir, gold has 
acquired a hundred degrees of excellence 
in receiving the name of Nirjah&n.” 
The place is now oceupied by gold and 
silver wiredrawers. 

A walk along the city wall westwards 
will conduct the traveller to the Mdntk 
Burj, or “Ruby bastion,’ where the 
foundation of the city is said to have been 
begun. Not far from this is the Jai, 
This was originally the Mubammadan 
College, and was changed to its present 
use in 1820. For neatness and the ele- 
gance of its exterior it is unrivalled as 
a building in Apmadébad. It was built 
by Alam Khan Ghazi in a.n. 1046= 
A.D. 1636, during the reign of Sh&h 
Jahan. The building has a demi-octagon 
entry with a heavy wooden portal lead- 
ing into an octagonal lodge, lofty, airy, 
and clean. A Persian inscription above 
the entrance, may be translated as 
follows :— 

“The Protector of the people of the Universe 
under the shadow ofthe Almighty, 

The Shah 1 Sshib Kirén, Timdr IL, Shshsbu’a 
din Muhammad, king of kings; 

The king of kings the great Akbar, a Sultan and 
son ofa Sultén, 

From amongst his servants, one who is in heart 
and soul obedient to his mandate, 

The glory of justice—’Alam Khan the brave, 
whose sword is the life of the country, 

Built in Gujarét a mansion unequalled in the 
world, 

Echo was asked to supply its date, A voice was 
heard, declaring, 

“The house of goodness and favor.’ 


The Jail is a large open court parcelled 
out into many compartments. In the 
centre is a covered reservoir with 16 
brass cocks, which are allotted to the 
various castes of prisoners. The cistern 
is 14 ft. square, and holds water for the 
wants of 1000 men daily. It is filled by 
a Persian wheel worked by a capstan, 
about 300 yds. beyond, on the Manik 
Burj. The prisoners, who number 
several hundreds, are employed in mak- 
ing carpets and coarse cloths. For- 
merly they madegold-embroidered stutfs, 
but that is now given up. On the left 
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of the entrance to the Jail, in a recess, 
is an image of K4&li, brought here by 
the Marf&thas, and now the fashionable 
deity of the Hindus of Ahmadabad. The 
Jail stands on the S.E. angle of the 
citadel, within the area of which is the 
* Addiat, a large pile erected between 
1784—1800, by the Marathas, full of 
dark tortuous staircases and small apart- 
ments. Here, too, is the Collector’s 
Office or Kacheri, occupying the site of 
the old Muhammadan Palace, and one 
of the prettiest buildings in the whole 
city. Its architect was Capt. T. Remon 
of the Bombay Engineers, who razed 
the old palace and built this edifice in 
its place. To the S. is the royal garden, 
which had once 6 fountains in every bed, 
and now produces most delicious vege- 
tables. In an adjoining store-room is 
the carpet throne of the royal line of 
Jdkd,. a Hinda apostate, who founded 
the dynasty of Ahmadabad. 

The Badr or Citadel itself is an 
extensive piece of ground in the W. 
wing of the city, enclosed by a high 
brick wall. The great entrance on the 
E. face is composed of three lofty arches, 
the sides of which are adorned with 

raceful inscriptions in Persian and 

bic. Before this entrance was a 
square building, with archways at each 
cardinal point. Between this and the 
entrance was the Kdranj, a spacious 
reservoir, the remains of which are con- 
verted into a European shop and a row 
of mean residences. At the E. gate of 
the square building, where three arches 
were joined into one, five archers, in 
advance of the Viceroy, used to aim 
their shafts, and the good or ill fortune 
of the day was augured from their 
saccess in striking the mark. The 
traveller will observe the notches made 
by the arrows. The gate called the 
Ttn darwdzah, or “ Three Doors,” is not 
far from this, and over it is a marble 
slab with a Mar&thi inscription as to 
the rules of inheritance, set up by Sir J. 
Carnac, when Resident of Baroda. Of 
the English Factory here, established 
by Aldworth, in November, 1613, it is 
now impossible to trace the site. Ald- 
worth died at Ahmadabad, and in 1670, 
the Factory was transferred to Nandar- 
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bar, E. of Surat. The English Church 
was built by a talented officer, Lieut. 
William Rice Dickinson, of the Bombay 
Engineers, and was consecrated by 
Bishop Carr, on the 6th of January, 
1848. It is a neat and tasteful edifice, 
small, of course, to suit tho congrega- 
tion, and measuring 42 ft. from N. to 
8. 71 ft. from E, to W. Close to it is 

e mosque of Muhdfiz Khdn, situate in 
the quarter of Burhanu’l Mulk, com- 
monly called Idhar ka chakld. This 
mosque was built in a.u. 870, by Vazir 
JamAlu’d-din, in the reign of Muham- 
mad Begarha. The entrance is mean, 
the court-yard paved with sandstone, 
but the coup d@il* of the mosque is 
magnificent. It is the only mayid in 
the city unimpaired by time and un- 
aus by man. The court-yard is full 
of tombs. In the same quarter is the 
mosque of Sultan Kutbu'd-din, son of 
Abmad Sh&h, built in a.u, 850. It is 
a large massive edifice, with not much 
to attract. The central arch, however, 
and the carved buttresses, relieve it 
from absolute ugliness. Another 
mosque, much praised by Forbes, is that 
of the Nuw&b Shuj’aat Khan. It 
adjoins the Lunatic Asylum. Accord- 
ing to Briggs, it is frequently styled 
the Marble, sometimes the Ivory 
Mosque. On entering the area, the 
first thing noticed is a fountain in ruins, 
the slabs of marble having been carried 
off for use in the Protestant Burial 
Ground. The tesselated pavement of 
the Mosque itself, formed of different 
colored marble, is very beautiful, and 
the recesses from the Im&ms are highly 
finished. The minarets are unequal to 
the rest of the building. An Arabic in- 
scription, on a black fel gives the date. 
In the Rozah is the tomb of the founder, 
and close by the site of his magnificent 
palace. 

The temple of Swami Narfyan may 
be visited on account of the interest 
attaching to the sect; + but the build- 
ing is not remarkable. The great Jain 
temple of Hathi Singh, who died im- 
mensely rich in a.p. 1846, is gorgeously 
adorned, and blazes with gold and gems. 

© Cities of Gujardshtra, p. 254. 
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His country house is a noble edifice, and 
cost £100,000. 


The Environs of Ahmadabad abound 
with interesting and beautiful spots, 
where nature and art have done much 
to attract the visitor, Among them is 
the Well of Dada Harir. This is half 
a mile N.E. of the Kolhapér Gate. By 
the natives it is called Nurse Hart's 
Well, and a legend is told about a cer- 
tain Hindé woman converted to Islam, 
who vowed to construct it if she could 
obtain’ the sfevor. of haere Mab- 
ma . In the first lery on 
the 8. wall is a Sanskrit ‘tucription, 
which assigns the date of Shalivahan 
1421=a.p. 1499, and states the cost at 
3,29,000 MahmGdis or half Tupees. 
The inscription on the N. wall is in 
Arabic, and it runs as follows :-—“ Dad& 
Harir originally established a pire in 
the vicinity of this well and within the 
bounds of the village of Asarv&, which 
he called Harirpira. He also built 
the mosque and the domed building,— 
the latter is his burial place. The well 
was constructed in a.H. 906 =a.p. 1556, 
for 3,29,000 Mahmadis.” The extreme 
length of the well from the verge of 
the W- ground to the steps at the E. 
end is 196 ft., and its greatest breadth 
40 ft. At the E. end is the entrance 
under a cupola, covering 12 sq. ft., and 
supported ty 12 pillars. Four flights 
of 8 and 9 steps alternately lead down 
to the centre, Between each two flights 
isa gallery supported on columns with 
@ sconce on either side. In the first 
gallery are the two inscriptions noted 
above. At the W. end is a semicircular 
wall 20 ft. in diameter, adorned with 
sculptured tracery down to the sheet of 
water. Between this part and the centre 
are series of gallerics, one above another, 
supported by double columns 9 ft. high. 
Immediately before the circular build- 
ing are cupolas, which spring above 
the spiral stone stairways leading to the 
range of galleries below, some of which 
are below water. The minarets of the 
adjoining mosque are remarkable as 
having the upper part quite plain, so 
that at a distance they resemble the 
towers of a castle. The mausoleum 
has been broken into and the tombs 
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destroyed, and all but the N. entrance 
plastered up. 

The Kankariyah Tank and Naginah 
Garden are also attractive spots and 
only half a mile from the city. Kut- 
bu’d-din, grandson of the founder of 
Abmad&b&d, caused these places to be 
laid out, The lake is a mile in cireum- 
ference and situated in a pretty country, 
where hills, dells, and woods combine 
for the picturesque. In the lake is an 
islet, and on this are the ruins of a sum- 
mer palace, now gracefully overshadowed 
by a grove of lofty tamarind trees, The 
lake was originally lined with hewn 
stone, and a stone bridge unites the 
Naginah Garden on the island to the 
shore, but both the bridge and the stone 
lining are in ruins. Flights of steps, 
however, leading down to the water re- 
main, and in different directions are four 
cupola-roofed pavilions, where visitors 
may lounge and enjoy such coolness as 
the water close by imparts. On the 
W. shore of the lake is the Dutch ceme- 
tery. The following epitaphs are legi- 
ble :—Wilhelm Hufsman. Died 28th 
Gotobeey 1699. — gonann Le 
Onder Chirurgy. ie t, 
1679.—David ood k,—Begraven Cor. 
nelius Weyus van da. Died 12th 
January, 1699.—A tombstone plastered 
with lime in a peculiar watered style is 
inscribed : — Begraven Dalniel Aima 
Obyt, 23rd April, anno 1664,—The 
epitaph ona stone with the date 1641 
is illegible. There are also some tombs 
of Armenians in this cemetery, probably 
persons employed by the Factors. The 
Dutch Factory, a heavy upper-roomed 
building, stands without the three gates. 

A mosque called Bibi kd Magid, built 
by Malik Bahéu’d din, entitled "Im&du’l 

ulk, a minister of Mahmid Begarha 
in a.H. 874, is also close to the city, 
outside the N. or Delhi Gate. It once 
had seven minarets, of which three stood 
at the outer entrance and two at the 
door of the courtyard. These have been 
entirely removed, but fragments of two 
which stood near the sanctuary remain. 
These used to rock, and were overthrown. 
by the earthquake of 1818. Mr. W. 
B. B. Mills, of the Civil Service, who 
was hunting at the time, saw, them fall. 
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This is, perhaps, the only mosque in 
Abmada4bad in which there is no admix- 
ture of Hinda ornament. 
Four miles from the city and one from 
the Cantonment is the Shahi Bdgh, or 
“Royal Garden,” a palace and country 
seat Prepared for Sultan Khurram,* 
afterwards Shah Jahan. That prince, 
then Viceroy of Ahmad&b&d, never en- 
tered the magnificent structure raised to 
receive him, the gate not being high 
enough to admit him on the lofty ele- 
phant on which he rode. Before it 
could be altered he had become emperor 
of Hindustan. The domain extends 
over 100 acres, and fine avenues of the 
red tamarind lead to the principal build- 
ing, which is a “ stupendous edifice.” + 
Entering the 8. gate and ascending the 
noble avenue a fine view is obtained of 
the Palace, which stands on a high ter- 
race banked by balustrades. The main 
pile is a square and massive structure, 
and has two projecting wings of an 
octagonal shape. The roof is turreted 
as well as terraced, and affords an exten- 
sive view of the surrounding country. 
In rear of the Palace is a woody dell, 
and the Sabarmatf is not far off. The 
ruins of many mosques, and domes and 
eupoles, still undecayed, look out on all 
sides from among Beautiful trees, and 
the whole view may truly be styled 
magnificent. The Shahf Bagh was 
finished in a.w. 1032. The town resi- 
dence of the Viceroy was near the 
Khanptr Darwazah. “The Cantonment 
can accommodate two native regiments, 
and the Kolf corps has its camp without 
the W. gateway. 
The Royal Cemetery of Sarkhe is 
44 m. 8.E. of the city. On an eminence 
to the E. are two pillars 30 ft. high and 
12 in diameter, which, perhaps, marked 
the entrance into the cemetery, The 
Sabarmati once flowed at the foot of 
them, ¢ but now its course is 1} m. to 
the E. On the right of the entrance is 
a domed edifice, called the gumbaz of 
Ganj Bakhsh. Over the door is a 
Persian inscription, and above the tomb 
* 

ki ene Karran, aa Briggs, in Cities of Guja- 
t Ibid, p. 272. 
} Briggs’ Firishtah, vol. iv., p. 49. 
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within from the centre of the dome 
descends a massive chain, said to be 
of silver. Here is buried a saintly 
man named Shekh Ahmad Khattu 
Ganj Bakhsh, the spiritual adviser of 
Abmad Sh&h. He died a.p. 1445. 
The gumbaz and mosque were begun by 
Mahmad Sh&h, and completed by 
Kutbu’d-din. To the W. of the dome 
is a large square building, with a 
mosque upon its N. side. Along the 
other sides are colonnades, and covered 
seats in the 8. walk overlook a tank 
about a quarter of a mile long from N. 
to8., aad somewhat less in breadth from 
E. to W. 8. of the gumbaz is a chaste 
stone building and the mausoleum of 
Mahmid Begarha and two of his bro- 
thers, while a smaller one to the W. is 
that of his Queen. The marble tomb- 
stones are elegantly adorned with quota- 
tions from the Kur’an. Sarkhej is 
mentioned in the A’in-i Akbar under 
the name of Sarganj. Mandeslo, who 
visited the place in 1638, speaks of 
“440 great pillars, 30 ft. high,” at 
the gumbaz, called Zirkees. 8. of these 
buildings is the very sacred tomb of 
Badvd’ Ali Shir, which has no preten- 
sions to architectural elegance. ‘The 
whole vicinity is covered with the re- 
mains of arches, colonnades, and build- 
ings of various kinds. There is also 
excellent fishing in the tanks, and the 
sportsman will find florican, partridges, 
and game in abundance, At Sanahtal, 
3m. to the W., are the remains of a 
pretty tank. 

Very much in the same direction as 
Sarkhej, at the same distance, but rather 
more to the 8., is Batwa, a large vil- 
lage, where is the tomb of Kutbi’Alam, 
grandson of Makhdam Jé&nia, the saint 
of Uch (Ooch , on the Satlej. It is far 
loftier than that at Sarkhej. There is 
also a large tank to the S. of this tomb, 
and several other similar structures, 
with much elaborate adornment, 

The Cemetery of Pirdnd is 10m. to the 
S.W., and by 8S. of Ahmadabad. Here 
are the tombs of Im4m Sh&h, Shekh 
Sharif, and Baékir ’Ali, remarkable for 
their lofty cupolas. Besides the above, 
the Hird Bdgh, or ‘‘ Diamond Garden,” 
beyond the Delhi |Gate, and the stu- 
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pendous dome of D&ry& Khan, who, 
from his Satanic life, was called King of 
the Imps, are worth a visit; and many 
of the mosques and buildings of various 
kinds are still in need of the descriptive 
pencil and pen of the artist and the 
explorer. 

On the road to Dis& from Ahmadabad 
the only work of art worth notice is the 
magnificent well at Ad4lij. It is similar 
to that already described as Dadé Harir’s 
well, but larger. It was built by Rani 
Radhab&t, wife of Raj& Virsani, a noble 
of Mahméd Shah’s court. At most of 
the stations there is excellent sport of 
all descriptions, and every tank is covered 
with waterfowl. 

(g) Disdé (Deesa).—This is a very hot 
station, but still much liked on account 
of the abundance of sport of all descrip- 
tions in the vicinity. It is the sole 
place in the known world where the lion 
and tiger prowl in the same jungles. 
The Cantonment is situated on the J. 3. 
of the Bans, 3m. N.E. of the town. 
Among the thickets along the river’s 
side, tigers and leopards are often found, 
and lions occasionally enter the Canton- 
ment at night. In one ficld not far 
from this station seven tigers were found 
together by some officers who were hunt- 
ing on elephants. The sportsman may 
enjoy himself to the full, and when tired 
seek the cool retreat of Abu. 

(hk) Abu (Aboo).— The road from 
Disa to Abu leads across the Ban&s 
river and then through patches of jun- 
gle, more or less dense, to the village 
of Anfdarf at the foot of the moun- 
tains. From this point a broad and 
well constructed path affords easy access 
to the summit. It leads directly to the 
Nakhi Taldo, or “Nail Lake,” said to 
have been scooped out by the nails of a 
saint. This beautiful Iake is studded 
with islets and encircled by rocks, which 
in the most picturesque forms reach 
down to the margin of the water. They 
are thickly covercd with beautiful trees 
and shrubs. Around are the European 
residences, a barrack for convalescent 
soldiers, and a church. Here, on the 
21st of August, 1857, a detachment of 
the Jodhpar legion under Captain Hall 
rose and attempted to murder the Euro- 
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peat: They fired a volley into the 
arracks, having assembled before it in 
the grey of the morning. The soldiers, 
however, hastily throwing on their 
clothes and catching up their arms, 
opened a fusillade pon the rebels, and 
s ortly after, headed by Captain Hall, 
sallied out and drove them along the 
road. One mutineer was shot through 
the shoulder, taken and hanged; and 
on the British side, Mr. Lawrence, son 
of Col. George Lawrence, was wounded. 
The mutineers then descended to An&- 
dara, which they plundered, and, plac- 
ing their booty on carts, made off 
towards Sirohi. Subsequently, the rest 
of the legion, 1,000 strong, joined in 
the revolt, and suffered signally in 
several engagements, until it was en- 
tirely broken and dispersed. 

Near the Nakhf Talo is Dailwdrd, 
“the region of temples.” The princi- 
pal shrines are those of Tei Pdi and 
Vimal Sah, the latter of which, founded 
in A.p. 1031, appears to have been the 
first built of all the Jain edifices on this 
mountain. Colonel Tod, in his Wes- 
tern India,* gives the following descrip- 
tion of Dailwéré :— 

“The tomple of Vrishabhdeva ¢ stands 
isolated in the centre of a quadr: Jar 
court, the length of which, from E. to 
W., is about 180ft., and the breadth 
100ft. Along its internal faces are 
ranges of cells, 19 on the larger and 10 
on each of the smaller sides, each cell 
being of uniform dimensions. A double 
colonnaded piazza, elevated on a terrace 
rising from steps above the level of the 
court, passes all round in front of the 
cells, the inter-columniations being the 
breadth of these; each, besides its four 
columns, having two pilasters to cor- 
respond therewith and the partition 
walls of the cells, the roofs of which 
are flat. In each cell, opposite to the 
door of entrance, is an elevated altar, 
on which is placed the image of some 
one of the 24 Jin-eshwars. Architraves 
passing from each pair of columns and 
resting on the corresponding pilasters, 
constitute a separate vestibule to each 

* P.102, 

+ Vrishabha is the first of the Jain pontiffs 
of thé present sera, 
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cell, and this is rendered the more dis- 
tinet by every compartment between 
the four columns having either a vaulted 
or flat roof, The whole is of pure white 
marble, every column, dome, and altar 
varying in form and ornament, the rich- 
ness and delicacy of execution being 
indescribable. ach of the 658 cells 
merits an entire day’s study, and a first- 
rate pencil to delineate it. It is as- 
serted that each separate ccll was added 
by wealthy individuals of various cities 
and countries professing the Jain faith, 
which may account for the great diver- 
sity of style and ornament, while the 
harmony and symmetry of the whole 
attest that one master mind must have 
Panne and executed, except at the 

.W. angle, where some dissimilarity 
prevails. The altars are of a chaste 
and simple design, while money, labor, 
skill, and taste have been lavished on 
-the details of the colonnade wherein 
each of the columnar rules of Jain 
architecture has its example. Each cell 
contains its statue dedicated to the par- 
ticular object of worship of the person 
at whose expense it was raised, and in- 
scriptions recording the period of erec- 
tion are carved on the inner lintel of 
every doorway. We now descend to 
the tesselated marble pavement in the 
area, crossing which we reach the 
Sow4-mandap, fronting the shrine of 
Vrishabhdeva. It may be well in the 
first instance to explain the meaning of 
this term mandap) in Hindi architec- 
ture, which belongs more to the Sivite 
than to the Jain style, and was perhaps 
borrowed from the former. The man- 
dap may be either square or circular, 
and its roof, whether vaulted or pyra- 
amidal, is generally supported by open 
columns, In the Sivite shrine it contains 
the symbolic bull, while the appropriate 
representative, the lingam, occupies the 
interior cell. Whoever has noticed the 
ichnographic plan of the temple of 
Jupiter Serapis at Puzzuoli, will be 
tolerably familiar with a Sivite shrine. 
With the Jain, the mandap contains no 
object of adoration, and serves merely 
for the votaries to prepare themselves 
and their offerings, The one in ques- 
tion has a hemispherical vault of 24ft. 
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diameter, supported by columns of pro- 
portional height, As these are ranged 
in a quadrangle, ponderous architraves 
are thrown across, excluding the corner 
columns, thus making the dome rise 
from an octagonal base, This is only 
erceptible from the inside; externally 
it appears an ovate spheroid, but _ob- 
tained from an horizontal, not a radiat- 
ing pressure. Each pair of columns is 
connected yy a toran, or triumphal arch, 
of peculiar but very elegant form, and 
of most elaborate workmanship. On 
the E., N., and 8. sides, intervening 
columns unite the mandap with those of 
the piazza, and thus conjoined, they fill 
up one entire side of the area. The 
roofs either domed or flat, which cover 
these intervening columns and surround 
the larger vault rivet attention. In 
their surfaces are sculptured innumer- 
able incidents from the various epics, 
—the Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrat, etc., 
thus whimsically blending the unitarian 
and polytheistic sects; while Kanya in 
the Ras-Mandala is represented en- 
circled by the Gopis, relieved by fes- 
toons of foliage, flowers, and fruit. 
While the eye detects a want of ease in 
the figures of the animals, the most 
fastidious critic could not find fault 
pith ue goonies. from inannnate sabre. 

e flo es and graceful pendant 
flowers could not be surpassed by the 
work of any chisel in Europe. 

“ Passing through a court, a flight of 
steps conducts to the rival temple dedi- 
cated to Parshwan&th the 23rd, and 
most popular of the Jin-eshwars. This 
shrine was erected by the brothers Tej 
Pal and Basant Pal, likewise mer- 
chants of the Jain (Paso, who in- 
habited the city of Chandréyatf, during 
the sway of Dharaburz, and when 
Bhim Deo was paramount sovereign of 
Western India. The design and execu- 
tion of this shrine and all its accessories 
are on the model of the preceding, 
which, however, as a whole, it sur- 
passes. It has more simple majesty, 
the fluted columns sustaining the man- 
dap are loftier, and the vaulted interior 
is fully equal to the other in richness 
of sculpture, and superior to it in the 
execution,.which, is more free and in 
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finer taste. The span of the dome is 
2ft. more in diameter than the other, 
- being 26ft.; the ponderous architraves 
of marble, 15 ft. long, are of solidity 
proportioned to their length and the 
superincumbent weight. e peristyle 
corresponds precisely with that already 
described, and, like it, is united by 
om interveni range of columns to 
the quadrangle. It is impossible to 
give a distinct idea of the richness 
and variety of the bassi-relievi either of 
the principal dome or of the minor ones 
whic! sureced it. We must not, how- 
ever, overlook a singular ornament pen- 
dant from the larger vault, the delinea 
tion of which defies the pen and would 
tax to the utmost the pencil of the most 
patient artist. Although it has some 
analogy to the corbeille of a gothic 
cath , there is nothing in the most 
florid style of gothic architecture that 
can be compared with this in richness, 
Its form is cylindrical, about 3 ft. in 
length, and where it drops from the 
ceiling it appears like a cluster of the 
half-disclosed lotus, whose cups are so 
thin, 80 ¢ arent, and so accurately 
wrought, that it fixes the eye in admira- 
tion. The dome is divided into con- 
centric compartments by richly sculp- 
tured cordons, each intervening space 
being filled with elaborate and elegant 
devices. In onecompartment a baccha- 
nalian group seems to indicate the sea- 
son of the year when, all nature rejoic- 
ing, the man of wealth abandons all 
thought of Lakshmi (the goddess of 
riches) for the verdant Vasanti, or 
spring, in allusion, probably, to the 
name of the founder, Basant Pal, 
which signifies ‘fostered by the spring.’ 
In the other divisions are rich festoons 
in high relief, of flowers, fruits, and 
birds, down to the last, which contains 
figures of warriors, oach standing on a 
projecting pedestal, in various attitudes, 
some holding the sword or sceptre : 
these may represent the kings of Anhil- 
ward. e toran divides our admira- 
tion with the vault. It appears as if 
spouted forth from the mouths of two 
marine monsters, whose heads project 
from the capitals of the columns sup- 
porting the arch. But it is vain to 
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attempt a verbal description of this, and 
we must quit the mandap for the shrine. 
On ascending the steps we enter the 
vestibule, on each side of which is a 
niche, partly sunk in the wall and partly 
projecting m it. The base is in the 
form of an altar, over which small 
and very chaste columns support an 
exquisitely designed canopy. ough 
plain, nothing can surpass the exocution ; 
not an unequal line or uneven 

is perceptible. All is so finely chiseled 
fat appears as if moult ot was, 

e edges, semi-transparent, not being a 
quarter of a line in thickness. These 
niches are said to have cost a lakh and a 
quarter of rupees, or about £12,000, 
such was the wealth of individuals in 
those days, At present a whole year’s 
revenue of the kingdom of Anhilwari 
would not suffice for the erection of one 
of these shrines. In the sanctum appears 
the statue of Parshwa, whose 1 is 
the serpent. Here we have the same 
incidents of worship, saffron offerit 
candelabras fed with ghee, benzoin in- 
cense, crystal eyes, emerald ¢ka, and 
the same subordinate ill-favored brass 
i around him.” 

“The principal object,” says Mr. 
Fergusson,* ‘in these temples is a cell 
lighted only from the door, containing 
a cross legged seated figure of the saint 
to whom the temple is dedicated. The 
cell is always terminated upwards by 
a pyramidal spire-like roof, somewhat 
similar to those of the numerous little 
temples of Brambanam in Java. A 
portico is always attached, generally of 
considerable extent, and in most instances 
surmounted by a dome resting on eight 
pillars, which forms indeed the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the style, as 
well as its most beautiful feature. The 
porch of Vimal S&h’s temple is com- 
posed of 48 pillars, by no means an un- 
usual number; and the whole is enclosed 
in an oblong courtyard, about 140 ft. by 
90 ft., surrounded by a double colonnade 
of smaller pillars forming porticocs, to a 
range of 66 cells, which enclose it on all 
sides exactly as in a Buddhist othara. 
In this case, however, instead of a monk 
each cell is occupied by a cross-legged 

* Handbook of Architecture, p.70, 
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figure of Parshwan&th. Externally the 
temple is plain, and there is nothing to 
indicate the magnificence within, except 
the spire peeping over the plain wall. 
The great pillars are of the same height 
as those of the smaller external porticoes, 
and like them finish with the universal 
bracket capital of the East. Upon this 
an upper dwarf column or attic is placed 
to give additional height, and on these 
upper columns rest the great beams or 
architraves which support the dome; 
as, however, the bearing is long, at least 
in appearance, the weight is relieved by 
@ curious angular strut or truss of white 
marble, which, springing from the lower 
capital, seems to support the middle of 
the beam.” 

In the Asiatic Researches* will be 
found a translation of the Abu inscrip- 
tions and a historical memoir of the 
princes in whose reign most of the build- 
ings there were erected. The 18th and 
19thinscriptions are on thetemple of Tej- 
pal, and intimate that a temple or group 
of temples were dedicated to Nemin&th 
by the brothers Tejpal and Vastup4l, of 
whom Tejpal was Mudrd Vydpdri, 
“ Keeper of the Seals,” or Minister to 
Bhima Deva. The dates are Vikram 
1287 =a.p. 1231. Another inscription 
states that Vimala Suh built the temple 
of di Natha in Samwat 1379 = 
A.D. 1313. The inscriptions may be 
divided into Saiva and Jain, of which 
the Saiva date from a.p. 671 to 1821, 
and the Jain from a.p. 1189 to 1752. 
The original worship in the mountains 
appears to have been that of the Lingam 
under the name of <Achaleshwara, “or 
the immovable Lord.” The Jain faith 
was engrafted on the older religion in 
A.D. 1032, when Vimala Shah built a 
temple of Adindth, the first of the Jain 
series, In 1189, the traces of Jain faith 
are frequent, and in that year the images 
of Ara and Santi Nath were set up by 
Yasadhavala, of the royal house of 
Gujarat. Kumara Pal, the sovereign 
of Gujarat, was converted to the Jain 
faith in Samwat 1230 = a.p.1174. In 
A.D. 1231, Vastupal and Tejpal, minis- 
ters of the feudatory chief of Chandra- 
vati, were munificent adorners of the 

* Vol. xvi., Dp. 234. 
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ot. Abu was Jong dependent on 
Anhilw4d&, but immediately governed 
by the chiefs of Chandravati. From 
them it was transferred to the rulers of 
Meda, and from them again to the 
Ra4jas of Sirohi. 

‘After satiating his eyes with the beau- 
tiful temples of Dailwr&, the traveller 
must proceed to the ancient fortress of 
Achalgarh. The entrance is by the 
Hanuman Gate, which has two noble 
towers built of huge blocks of granite, 
black with the storms of a thousand win- 
ters. The towers were originally united 
by a guard-room at top, and this portal 
opens into the lower fort, now in ruins. 
A second gate, called the Champd-pol, 
conducts to the inner fortress. The 
first object that strikes the eye is a 
beautiful Jain temple built at the sole 
expense of a banker of Mandu, the 
columns of which resemble those of the 
ancient shrine at Ajmir. The upper 
fortress is said to be the work of Rind 
Kumbho, when driven from his 84 
castles in Mewf&r; but his work was 
merely that of repairing what had been 
built centuries before. On the left is the 
palace of his queen, called the Oka- 
Mandal, from the country of Oka, where 
she was born. On the highest emi- 
nence to the E. are the remains of an 
alarm tower of the Parm4rs, the name 
of whose gallant chief Lakshman is 
recorded on the pillar of Delhi. After 
the lapse of 7 centuries the Rajpat of 
every tribe pays homage to it. On the 
descent from the fort, the traveller will 
remark an equestrian brass statue of 
Rana Kumbho, one of his son Rana 
Mokal, and one of his grandson Uday 
Singh, who “tarnished the glory of a 
hundred kings.” 

The next visit must be to the shrine 
of Achal-eshwar, “one of the most 
renowned in the fabulous annals of the 
Hindus.” Here is the Mdn-agni-kunda, 
or “ fire-font,” 900 ft. long by 240 ft. 
broad, excavated in the solid rock and 
lined with solid masonry of immensely 
large bricks. On a mass of rock in the 
centre is a mud shrine of M&té, “the 
universal mother.” On the crest of the 
N. face is a group of temples to the 
P&ndu brothers also in ruins, On the 
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W. side is the shrine of Achal-eshwar, 
a massive building. On entering, the 
eye is attracted by a statue of Parvati, 
and it is only on looking into a deep 
fissure in the rock that the bright toc- 
nail of Shiva is visible, which has here 
been worshipped from remote ages. In 
front of the temple is a colossal brazen 
bull, much indented on the flanks, 
having been broken into by Mahmid 
Begarha, the monarch who is the origi- 
nal of Butler’s “Prince of Cambay,” 
whose— 


daily food 
Is asp, and basiliak, and toad.” 

On the very verge of the Agni-kund is 
the tomb of R&o Man of Sirohi, who 
was poisoned in one of the Jain temples. 
His body was burnt near the shrine, and 
five of his queens entered the fire with 
his corpse. On the E, side of the kund 
is a temple to the founder of the Par- 
mar race. The statue of Adip&l, of 
white marble, 6 ft. high, is thought by 
Tod to be the finest piece of sculpture 
in India, except the figures on the 
Barolli column. 

Having ascended from An&dara, the 
traveller may descend into the plains by 


Girwar and thence visit the ruins of | 


Chandrévati, which are 10 m. off. He 
may then return to Anadaré. The road 
by Girwar is thus described :—* 

“‘ Mount Abu is said to be most easily 
accessible from the direction of Siroht 
and Jhalor. On the Gujarat side, the 
ascent which possesses the greatest inte- 
rest is that from the village of Girwar; it 
is, however, impracticable except to foot 
men. The traveller from the shrine 
of Amba Bhawani passes for a long 
distance through romantic highlan 
scenery, his lonely pathway usually the 
bed of a mountain torrent. All is 
grand in this region,—lovely and wild, 
as if it were destined by nature to be 
the haunt of her favorite progeny, where 
human passions should never intrude to 
disturb the harmony of the scene. The 
sky is cloudless; the notes of cuckoos 
are heard responding to each other from 
anidst the deep foliage, while the jun- 
yle-fowl are crowing their matinals in 
the groves of bamboo which shelter 


* Ras Mald, p. 264. 
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them; and groups of grey partridge, 
nestled in the trees, vie rit the ri 
doves in expremons of delight, as the 
sun clears the cliffs and darts his rays 
among them. Others of the feathered 
tribe, not belonging to the plains, are 
flying about, while the woodpecker’s 
note is heard reverberating from the 
hard surface on which he plies the 
power of his bill, Fruits flowers 
of various kinds and colors invite the 
inhabitants of the forest, whether quad- 
ruped or feathered, and the industrious 
bee here may sip the sweetest of sweets 
from jasmine, white or yellow, climbing 
the giant foliage, from kambir or kanoa, 
whose clustering purple and white 
flowers resemble the lilac, or from the 
almond-scented oleandet which covers 
the banks of the stream, on whose mar- 
gin abundantly flourishes the ricinus, 
or the willow. No human form ap- 
pears to disturb the charm of this en- 
chanting solitude, except perhaps the 
grave figure of some Rajput cavalier, a 
ilgrim to Amb&ji, who, with shield at his 
Pack and spear swaying on his shoulder, 
fills the vista of a long and narrow 
gorge, in which a handful of stout hearts 
might stand against a host; or a group 
of quiet grain-carricrs, with piled up 
sacks and grazing cattle, occupies some 
lovely wild spot in the heart of the 
defile, where the crystal stream expands 
into a little turf-bordered pool, By- 
and-bye the hills slope away into a 
level valley, which, though more or lees 
sandy, exhibits many fertile spots, pro- 
ducing abundant crops of grain, with 
little villages here and there, and riva- 
lets flowing from the mountains that in 
the distance raise, in front and rear, 
their gigantic forms. Majestic Abu, 
shrouded in Ht close of mist, now en- 
rosses every thought, its varying out- 
fine filling’ the Smagination with a 
thousand suggestive forms, until a near 
view is at last obtained of its precipitous 
face; its dark recesses lined with forest 
and underwood, and streaked with many 
a silver stream; its diverging shoulders 
pushed majestically forwards in their 
garb of sable, variegated, as the sun 
rises towards his meridian, with tints of 
brightest gold. 
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“ Over one of these spurs a path may be 
seen from the village of Girwar, wind- 
ing like a thread upon the mountain’s 
side, now rising and again sinking 
almost to its former level. Through a 
thick and tangled forest it pursues its 
lengthened ascent to a small spot of level 
ground, below an almost perpendicular 
kcarp, Where, amidst a grove of magni- 
ficent foliage, is embowered the shrine 
of Vasishth Muni, The traveller rests 
here in a little gerden filled with the 
strongly-perfumed flowering shrubs that 
are natives of the mountain, among 
which the yellow Rewara is conspicu- 
ous; and sight and smell thus regaled, 
his sense of hearing is not less pleasingly 
entertained with the melodious murmur- 
ing of the waters which, pouring forth 
through a cow’s mouth seu! ptured in the 
rock, are received into an excavated 
basin beneath it. The temple of the 
Muni is a small and unimportant edifice, 
sufficient to contain a black marble 
figure of the sage, who called from the 
fire-fountain ot Achaleshwar the ances- 
tors of the Rajpat tribes, There is also 
a brass figure here of the martial hero 
of Abugarh, “the terror of the Danuj,” 
Dh4&réwarsh, the Parmer, who is repre- 
sented in the act of supplication to the 
sage, the creator of his race. From the 
shrine of Vasishth Muni the ascent is 
continued by a long flight of steps cut 
in the living rock, which conduct at 
length to the level of the plains of Abu. 
Arrived at this spot, the traveller may 
well fancy himself to have reached anew 
world—an island floating in the air. The 
table-land is walled on all sides by abrupt 
and lofty cliffs, similar to those which 
he has ascended ; it possesses an area of 
several miles; contains villages and 
hamlets; is ornamented by a Take and 
by more than one rivulet, and wears a 
coronet of mountain peaks, of which the 
highest is that ealled, from a little shrine 
on the summit, ‘The Saints’ Pinnacle,’ 
and the most remarkable that which is 
crowned by ‘the fortress that cannot be 
shaken,’ the renowned Achalgarh. 

“The country between the shrine of 
Vasishth and Dailw4r4 is thus pleas- 
ingly described by the annalist of Raj- 
pitana, ‘There is more of cultivation, 
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the inhabitants are more numerous, the 
streams and foliage more abundant ; here 
and there a verdant carpet decked the 
ground, while some new. wonder, natural 
or artificial, appeared at every step. 
Every patch where corn would grow was 
diligently tilled, and in this short space 
I ed four of the twelve hamlets of 
Abu. On the margin of each runnin, 
brook was the aret, or Egyptian whee! 
for irrigation, and, as the water lies close 
to the surface, the excavations were not 
required to be deep. The boundaries of 
these arable fields, chiefly of the prickly 
cactus, were clustered with the white 
dog-rose, with which was intermingled 
the kind called seoti (sacred to Seo or 
Shiva), much cultivated in the gardens 
of India. The pomegranate was lite- 
rally growing out of a knoll of granite, 
where there was scarcely any soil be- 
yond the decomposed surface of the rock. 
The apricot or nectarine appeared occa- 
sionally, covered with fruit; but being 
yet quite green, it seems probable that 
it will never ripen. They also brought 

apes, which, from their size, I should 

ave deemed cultivated. These, as well 
as the citron, are claimed amongst the 
indigenous products of Abu, The mango 
was abundant, and a rich and elegant 
parasite, with a beautiful pendant blue 
and white flower, resembling the /obelia, 
found root in its moss-covered branches. 
This parasite is called ambatré (from 
amba, mango) by the mountaineers, 
with whom it appeared an especial favor- 
ite, as I observed that whenever it grew 
within reach it was plucked and 
“wreathed in their dark locks” and 
their turbans. Of flowers there was a 
profusion; amongst them were the jas- 
mine, and all the varicties of the balsam 
as common as thistles. The golden 
champa, the largest of the floweri 
trecs, rarely met with in the plains, an 
which, like the aloe, is said to flower 
but once in a century, was seen at 
every hundred yards, laden with blos- 
soms and filling the air with perfumes.’ 

The rest of Route 21 has not been 
lately described by any traveller, and 
the notice of the places is reserved for 
a future edition. 
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SINDH DIVISION. 
Preliminary Information, 


1, Bounpagres arp Gengrat Aspect or THE Drviston—Sus-pivisions AND 
Curer Towns.—2. Histortcat Sxerca—CasTes—EmPLOYMENTS OF THR 
Narrves. 


1. BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE DIVISION—SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
OHIEP TOWNS. 


The province of Sindh has its name from the Skr. word sindhuh, “ ocean,” 
“ flood,” applied to the great river Indus, which name is merely a corruption of 
the Skr. word. The natives to this day, in speaking of the Indus, always call it 
daryd, a Persian word of equivalent signification to sindhuh. Sindh lies between N. 
lat. 23° 37’ and 28° 32, and E. long. 66° 43’ and 71° 3’, and is 360 m. long from 
N. to 8., and, where broadest, 270 m, from E. to W. The measurement of the 
area in sq. m. is very variously given, being, according to Thornton, 62,120, and 
according to the Bombay Selected Records, No, xvii. for 1855, R xlil., 60,240 aq. 
m. This latter statement includes 2,708 sq. m. of territory belonging to Mir 
’Ali Murad, and would make Sindh 2,427 sq. m. larger than England and Wales 
together. The population is remarkably low, scarcely exceeding 20 persons to 
the sq. m., which is partly owing to the extensive tracts of waste and of forest land. 

Sindh is bounded on the N. by Bilachistan and Bhawalpir; on the E. by 
Jaysalmir and M&rwar (or Jodhpar) ; on the 8. by Kachh and the Indian Ocean ; 
and on the W. by Makr&n, the country of the Brahuis and the Bolan. 

The General aspect of the Division is that of an alluvial plain shut in by the 
Hai Hills on the W. and by deserts on the E., and is such as to have occasioned 
a comparison with Egypt, which country Sindh in many points strongly resembles, 
being almost as dependent on the Indus, as Egypt on the Nile, for irrigation 
fertilization, on @ par as regards the scant) of rain, and agreeing very much 
in its vegetable and animal products. At Kar&chi, the annual fall of rain does 
not exceed 6 inches; at Haidarabad, 2.56 inches; and at Larkh&na, in N. Sindh, 
three years have passed without any rain at all, as during Hamilton’s visit in 
1699, when no rain fell in that district for three years. On the 1éth of July, 
1839, the day the Amirs signed the new treaty with the British, it rained heavily 
at Haidarabad, and the rain continued at intervals for four days, a most unusual 
circumstance. Many houses and part of the city wall fell, owing to the rain, 
and the Amirs and people looked upon it as a bad omen, and were filled with 
superstitious alarm in consequence. 

The Indus is called Sindhuh throughout its course, but from Kalabagh to 
Atak® it is sometimes locally termed dtak. From Bakar to Kalabégh is the 
Upper Indus; from Bakar to the sea the Lower Indus. From the sea to Atak, 
in a straight line, is 648 m.; by the river 942 m. The width of the surface water in 
the dry season is from 480 to 1,600 yds. ; the average width 680. The greatest 
depth is found between K&labagh and Atak, where it is 186 ft.; the average 


* Alak, in Hindustant, signifies “stop,” this river being regarded as the boundary of India. 
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depth is 24 in the freshes, but in the dry season from 9 to 16 ft. The velocity is 
7 m. per hour in the freshes, 3 in the dry season. The maximum discharge per 
second is 446,080 cubic ft. in August, 40,857 ft. in December.* The river rises 
in March and falls in September. Unlike the Ganges and Mississippi it does not 
submerge its Delta or inundate the valley through which it passes to a very wide 
extent, Its floods are capricious, taking for several years together to the right 
bank, and then for a like period to the opposite side ; they are also partial, and 
at the height of the freshes the Persian heel may be seen at work watering the 
fields on the banks, 

The Sub-divisions and Chief Towns of Karachi Collectorate are as follows. 
Those of the other Sindh Collectorates have not been ascertained :t— 


rardouf, 

Tas mee Ne Chief Towns. hist Town from ‘arbout. 
1 Kar&chi Karfchi 
2 Vikkar or Ghor&barf Ghorébari 66 8.E. 
8 Shh Bandar Shéh Bander 76 S.E. 
4 Jétf, with Sujawal attached Maghrabin 84 8.E. 
5 Mirpar Battora Mirpar Battora 14 E. 
6 Mirpdr Sakro Mirptr Sakr& 46 E.S.E. 
7 Hill Districts Bhula Khan’s Tanda 60 N.E. 
8 eae Dest attached Tobi 
9 tth4, withsubordinate K4r- 

dar’s district of Jarrak } Nagar Thattha 68 E 
10 Kotru Kotra 110 N.E. 
11 Sew4n, with Bh&n attached Sewfn 147 N.E. 
12 Majandah Majandah 102 N.E. 

HAIDARABAD. 

ane grr GhirTowas. RRS aon 


1 Dofba Haidarabad 


mad 
Khan's 


—— 


Tanda 
district. 


Names not ascertained 
if Col 


Hala Mirpir Mubam- 
Dep. 
ectorate 


De 
Col 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
ll 
12 
18 


— 


sHIKARPGR (not ascertained). 
2, HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


The Hindus of the Vaidik era, the Aryan nation, in the 6th century n.c., were 
located chiefly in the Panjab and along the Indus.” In the 3rd Ashtaka and 
6th Adhyfya there appears to be a distinct mention of the Indus, in the 12th 
verse, which runs as follows :—‘ Thou hast spread abroad upon the earth, by 
thy contrivance, the swollen Sindh when arrested (on its course).” The Hindds 

* Bombay Selections, No. xvii., pt. it.. p. 545. 

% The province of Kachh (Cutch) is inciuded in the military division of Sindh. In the pre- 
sent work no routes in Kachh have been laid down, and therefore no statistics are given 
respecting it. There are, nevertheless, in the province several interesting localities, which 
may be noticed in a future edition. 

Introduction to the 2nd book of the Rig-Veda, by H. Il, Wilson, p. xvii. 
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of that period appear to have been much the same as Alexander the Great found 
them in 826 n.c. The great change in the course of the Indus since that time 
prevents recognition of the places said to have been visited by the conqueror. It 
is probable that the Indus then flowed much to the E. of its present course, passing 
by the walls of the ancient city of Alor. According to the tradition of the country 
periodical floods of great height take place about twice in a century, and produce 
great alterations. Thus, in 1819, the year of the earthquake,* which deepened 
the arm of the sea so greatly between Kachh and Sindh, there was an extraordi- 
nary flood, which effected great changes in the Sindh Delta. The depth, too, to 
which some ancient cities, as Brahman&bad for example, have been buried, shows 
that earthquakes have been productive of alterations which render it impossible 
to identify the cities and routes described by Arrian. In the words of a late 
author,t ‘‘ Beyond the apparent identity of such laces as Pattala with Tatta, 
and Crocola with Karachi, there is in reality nothing whatever to attest that 
here the great conqueror was.” From the time of Alexander to the 7th century, 
A.D., nothing is known of the history of Sindh. Arab descents on Sindh by sea 
are mentioned as early as the Khalifat of Umr. Several expeditions were also 
sent through Makr&n to invade the countries lying on the Indus; but all failed 
until, in 711, a.p., in the reign of the Khalifi ‘alfd, Hajj&j, the Governor of 
Basrah, dispatched an army of 6,000 men under his nephew, Mubammad bin 
Kasim, a youth of 20, to conquer Sindh. This general took first Dewal,} the sea- 
Bert, and then marched by Bréhman&bfd and Sewn to Alor, the capital of 
jindh. Here R&j& D&hir,$ who seems to have been the supreme ruler of the 
country, was defeated and slain, and, after one more desperate stand yy the 
Rajputs at Ashkandra, Muhammadan rule was firmly established on the Indus. 
Kasim, according to the Tarikh-i Hind wa Sindh, consolidated his conquests 
with wisdom equal to his valor; but, being falsely accused by the daughters of 
Dahir, was cruelly put to death by Walid. He was succeeded by Tamim, in 
whose family the government of Sindh remained for 36 years, After this period, 
according to Elphinstone,™ “the Muslims were expelle by the Réjpat tribe of 
Samra, and all their Indian conquests were restored to the HindGs, who retained 
possession for nearly 600 years.” This statement, however, is contradicted by 
other authorities, according to whom ** the lieutenants of the ’Abb&s Khalifs were 
deputed to Sindh for three centuries. In 1026, a.p., MahmGd of Ghazni unques- 
tionably conquered Sindh, and it was probably not till 1054 that the Simrds attained 
to power. In 1340, the Sammds, another native tribe—converts, like the Samr&s, 
to Islam—acquired the government. These again were overthrown in 1031 Ey 
Shah Beg Arghun, who was driven from Kandahér by Babar, Shah Beg is sai 
to have committed suicide not long after his conquest, and was succeeded by his 
son Shah Husain, in whose reign, in 1640, Humayun fled to Sindh, and in his 
flight, the illustrious Akbar was born at’Umrkot. Mirza ’Is Tirkhan shortly 
after this rebelled against Shah Husain, who died and left the rebel without a 
rival. Mirz& ’ls& employed the Portuguese as mercenaries, and they, during his 
absence, set fire to Thatth. In 1690, Akbar conquered Sindh, and the authority 


* For an account of this extraordinary event, see Bomb. Lit. Trans., vol. iii., p. 90. 

t Personal Observations on Sindh, by Captain Postans, p. 144. 

¢ Perhaps Thatth4, so named from a vast Dewal, or idol temple, the most conspicuous 
building there. 

§ According to the Chachndmah, a work of rather doubtful authority, Déhir was a Brah- 
man and the son of Chach. ‘Ihis Chach was prime minister of the Raja of Sindh, and ob- 
tained the sovereignty by an intrigue similar to that which gave to Gyges the throne of his 
master. 

i This history was written by Muhammad ’Alf bin Hamid in a.H. 618=a.D. 1216, but pro. 


fesses to be a translation of an Arabic work written immediately after the conquest and 
found in the possossion of the Kazi of Bakar. 


SP. 202. 
** Personal Observations on Sindh, p. 153. 
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of the Mughul emperors continued till 1736, when the Kalhoras, a native tribe, 
threw off the yoke and became independent. One of this family, Ghulam Shah, 
founded the modern capital of Haidarabad on the site of the ancient Nirankot. 
Adam Shah was the first of the Kalhoras who rose to influence in Sindh, He 
became the head of a religious fraternity about the middle of the 15th century. 
His disciples seized on the lands of the Zamindars, and when the Mughul 
governor sent troops to aid the rightful owners, the Kalhoras defeated them, but were 
subsequently defeated in turn, and their leader, Din Muhammad, hewn in pieces 
in presence of the governor. They then fled to Khil’at; but subsequently, having sub- 
mitted to the authority of the Emperor, were allowed to return, and their leader, 
Y4r Muhammad, was invested with the title of Khud& Yar, “friend of God.” 
His son, Nar Muhammad, was made Governor of Thattha by Muhammad Sh&h, 
and afterwards, on paying a million sterling to Nadir Shah, appointed Governor 
of Sindh by that conqueror with the title of Shah Kuli Khan. His three sons 
were, however, taken as hostages to Persia, whence they scsped on Nadir’s 
death, and the youngest, Ghulam Sh4h, after many vicissitudes and bloody 
battles with his brother ’Aftar, was, in dependence indeed on the Afghan monarchy, 
firmly seated on the throne about 1758 a.p., in which year, on the 22nd of Sept., 
the E. I, Company were permitted to establish factories at Thattha and Shah 
Bandar. Ghulam Shah achieved many successes over the neighboring acs 
defeated the D&addputras of Bhawalpar, wrested the whole district of Kakralla 
from Jam Hij&ji, and compelled the R&o of Kachh to give him his daughter in 
marriage. He died in 1771, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sarafraz Khan, 
whose title was confirmed by the Afghan King. e made an inroad into Kachh, 
and on his return put to death Mir Bahram Khon, chief of the Talpurs, a tribe of 
pastoral Bilachis, who were becoming very powerful. Mir Bahram was much 
respected and beloved, and his cruel murder paved the way for the downfal of the 
Kalhoras. Sarafraz ‘gare such trouble to the Company's officers, that they 
resolved to quit Sindh, and the factories were accordingly abolished in 1775. 
Next year Sarafréz was deposed for his tyranny by a general assembly of the 
Biltch tribes, and his brother, Miyan Muhammad, was raised to the throne; but 
being found incapable, was deposed in a few months, and a nephew of Ghulam 
Sh4h was substituted, and after him, in a brief period, Ghulam Nabi, a brother of 
Ghulam Sh&h. This took place in 1778, when Mir Bijjar, the son of Mir 
Bahram, returned from Makkah. The Kalhora chief had treacherously en- 
deavored to get Bijjar assassinated while on his journey, fearing his resentment 
on account of his father’s murder. The Arab chiefs, however, would not imbrue 
their hands in the blood of a guest. Bijjar returned to be joined by thousands of 
adherents, and in a pitched battle he defeated and killed Ghulam Nabi. With a 
moderation unexampled in Asiatic history, he then declined the throne of Sindh, 
to which he was called by the voice of the people, and seated ’Abdu’n-nabi, 
brother of the slain Ghulam Nabi, on it. Two years after, when Izzat Yar 
Khan, a nephew of ’Abdu’n-nabi, entered the country with an Afghan army, 
Bijjar marched with all his tribe to support ’Abdu’n-nabi, and defeated the invader 
in a most sanguinary battle. In spite, however, of this singular loyalty and for- 
bearance, *Abdu’n-nabi caused the noble Bijjar to be assassinated, effecting bis pur- 

ose through the co-operation of the Raja of Jodhpir. The Talpars then elected 

ir ’Ab@ullah, son of Bijjar, as their chief, and expelled ’Abdu’n-nabi, and 
defeated the armics of Khibat and Jodhpur, which were sent to reinstate him. 
It is remarkable that they put their enemies to flight by a desperate charge, 
sword in hand, such as their descendants tried with less success at Miyani. 
’Abdu’n-nabi now obtained the aid of the Afgh4ns, and ’Abd’ullah was obliged 
to retire to’Umrkot. Lured thence by promises of forgiveness, he was cruelly 
put to death three days after he had taken the oath of allegiance. The TAlpars 
now elected Mir Fath ’Alf, son of Sabahd&r and grandson of Bahram, who drove 
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out ’Abdu’n-nabi, and finally obtained from Zaman Sh&h, the Afghan king, 
a confirmation of his title as ruler of Sindh. He associated with himself, but 
in a subordinate position, his brothers Ghulam ’Ali, Karam ’Al{, and Murad ’ Alf, 
and, having settled the internal affairs of the country, recovered Kar&chi from 
Khil'at, but ’Umrkot, which had been ceded to Jodhpur, was not recovered till 
1813, Of his two nephews, Suhrab obtained the Principality of Khairpur 
(Khyrpore), and Mir Tér& that of Mirpér. So amicably did the four brothers 
Tule at Haidarabad that they were called the Char Yar, or “ Four friends.” 
Fath ’Ali died in 1801, leaving a son, Sabahdér, but bequeathed two-fourths of 
his territory to Ghulam ’Alf, and one-fourth to each of the others. The joint 
government continued, and peace reigned among the brothers and their families 
in a manner which was the theme of astonishment to the surrounding nations. 
Ghulam ’Alf died in 1811, leaving a son, Mir Muhammad, but Karam* ’Ali and 
Murad retained the government as long as they survived. Muréd left two sons, 
Nor Muhammad and Nasfr Khan, of whom, in the redistribution of power and 
territory consequent on the death of all the elder Amirs, Nir Muhammad was 
elected Rais or chief. In the meantime the English Government had been making 
advances towards the secnpation of Sindh. On the 21st of August, 1809, a treat 
had been concluded with the Amirs, by which they agreed not to allow the Frenc! 
to establish themselves in the province, On the 9th of November, 1820, a new 
treaty was made to exclude European and American adventurers, On the 22nd 
of April, 1832, and the 23rd of December, 1834, other treaties opened the roads 
in Sindh and the Indus to trade. On April the 20th, 1838, new stipulations were 
made for the residence of a political officer at Haidar4bad; and next year diplo- 
matic operations were redoubled, and on the 16th of July, 1839, a new treaty was 
signed by the Amirs of Haidarab&d, by which they were compelled to cede an 
encampment for 5,000 British troops, and to supply £30,000 a-year towards the 
expenses of the force, to abolish alt tolls on the river, to admit the Company’s 
rupee, and to forbear from all negotiations with foreign States, as also to 
3,000 auxiliary troops when required. A separate treaty with Khairpér, signed 
on the 24th of December, 1838, placed that principality in subordinate alliance 
with the British Government, while a separate article obtained from Mir Rustam, 
the then Rais, and son of Suhr&b, the fort of Bakar as a depét in time of war. 
This fortress, in contempt of the treaty, was at once permanently occupied, an: 
this although Sir A. Burnes had informed the Governor-General that Mir Rustam 
considered it the key of his country, and that his honor would be compromised by 
its retention. Subsequently, the Governor-General im an enormous fine of 
£300,000 on the Amirs under the name of arrears of tribute to Sh&h Shuj’a, 
the Afghan prince, who was to be reinstated on the throne of Kabul. These 
aggressions led to discontent and distrust, on the part of the Amirs, which were 
strongly fomented by the conduct of Mr. Ross Bell, who supported the rebellious 
attempts of ’Alf Mur4d, the younger brother of Mir Rustam, against his R&is. 
Finally, Sir C. Napier, by a series of aggressive measures, forced the Amfrs of 
Haidarfbad to open resistance, and having defeated them at the battle of Miyani 
on the 17th of February, 1843, and again on the 24th of March at Dappa, or 
Dabba, on the Phuleli, annexed the whole country.} 
The principal tribes in Sindh are the Bilichis, the Jats or Sindhfs, who were 

* Karam ‘Alf ceded the post of Réis to his brother Murad. See the Amfrs’ own narrative 
of events in their family, in Dry Leaves from Young kyyl, Appendix, p, 362, 3rd Ed, 

Sindtt Correspondence, 1836-1843, p. 151, “If the Governor-General in time of war should 
seek to occupy the fortress of Bukat as a dep6t Jor treasure and munitions, the Amir shall not 
coer tne question of the English policy towards the Amutrs may be exumined in the writings 
of Sir W. Napicr and Sir J. Outram, and in the Amirs own statement in the Appendix to 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt. (n' the one side are the voices of Sir C. Napier and his 
brother, and Sir C. Napier’s Secretary; on the other, in favor of the Amirs, the unanimous 


voice of all the political officers of any note employed in Sindh, of General Jacob, and the 
iajority of military men occupied in the reduction of the country. 
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anciently HindGs, and were converted to Islam during the rule of the Khalffs of 
the house of Ummayyah. The Jats are taller and more robust than the natives of 
India, and strong and muscular, but idle, apathetic, cowardly, and dishonorable,* 
addicted to intoxication, filthy in habits, and immoral in the extreme. They 
belong to the Hanifah sect of Islam, but a few are Shf’ahs. Capt. Burton has 
given a list of about 260 different sub-divisions of this tribe, of which the Sammds 
and Sumrds were at one time the ruling classes in Sindh. The language of the 
Sindhis is a mixture of Arabic and Sanskrit words, the grammar being borrowed 
from Sanskrit for the noun, and from Persian for the verb. 

The Bilichis are a mountain tribe, inhabiting chiefly the Hal& range and the 
hills which run at right angles to it to the Sulaiman range. The Tdlpir Biluchis, 
however, claim to be Arabs,¢ who advanced to the confines of Sindh on the con- 
quest of that country by Muhammad bin Kasim. The Bilich is a far superior 
being to the Sindhf. "He is fairer, more powerfully formed, incredibly hardy and 

igorous, and not deficient in courage. e Bilichis are in general temperate, 
and live to an extreme old age. Mir Suhrab was killed by an accident when 100 
years old, and that age is not unfrequently reached by Bilachis. The mu’azzin 
at one of the mosques at Shikarpur, in 1841, was 102 years old, and yet ascended 
the minaret and called to prayers. Bibarak, chief of the Bugt{s about that time, 
and Doda, chief of the Marfs, were extremely old men, and Mir Rustam also lived 
tonear 90. The Biltchis will ride with little covering on their heads, and without 
inking anything all day, under a sun which would destroy Europeans or even 
natives of India. This is in part owing to their great temperance.t Of the 
Amirs, Mfr’ Ali Murad was the only one who had the credit of indulging in wine. 
The Mart Bilichés are considered the best soldiers of all the tribes, and are in 
general large powerful men, many of them above 6 ft. high, with limbs not inferior 
to those of the strongest Hurepeans: The Bilach women are in general faithful 
and chaste, and those of the Mari clan often follow their Lusbails to battle, and 
even take part in it. The punishment for unfaithfulness has always been death ; 
and the English condonation of the crime, as far as law is concerned, has excited 
much dissatisfaction, and is quite unintelligible to the Bilachfs. Of the tribes 
beside the Talptrs the Rinds and Chandias are the most numerous and powerful. 
The Bilachis are Hanifah Muslims, but towards Persia many are Shi'ahs. There 
are many dialects among the tribes, all of which are unintelligible to the Sindhis. 
Many Sanskyit and Arabic words occur in them, but there is the substratum of an 


aboriginal tongue. 

The Hindus of Sindh have no outcast tribes among them like the Parwéris, 
P&sis, and Chandflas of India. There are two orders of brahmans, who do not 
intermarry, the Pokarna and the Sarsudh, of which the former worship Vishnu, 
the latter Shiva and Bhawani. The Pokarna abstain from all flesh, the Sarsudh 
only from that of the cow, as also from tame fowls; but the meat is always 
bought, as no Hinda will kill animals. The Sarsudh wears a white turban, the 
Pokarna a red one. The Kshatriyas of Sindh are in fact W4nis or Banyéus, 
and followers of N&nak. They wil not touch meat unless the animal is killed 
with a single blow in the name of the Sikh Guru. The Vaishyas eat meat, drink 
spirits, and do not object to fish and onions. They pray but little, and some of 
them worship the Indus and his Minister under the names of Jenda Pir and 
Udhero Ldl. On the whole Hinddism is at the lowest possible ebb.§ 


* Burton in Bombay Selections, No. xvii. for 1855, p. 689. 

+ Statement of the Amirs in Dry Leaves from Young Egypt—Appendix. 

4 Oapt, Burton gives an opposite character, but he is probably speaking of the Bildchis at 
the large towns in Lower Sindh. It does not appear that he had any opportunities of being 
soquainted with the Bildchis of the hills, 

4 It ware remarked here that some writors have fallen into strange errors respecting 
the Hindds of Sindh, Thus it has been said that sa/f, or widow burning, was abolished in 
Sindh by the English, but the practice has not existed in Sindh for centuries, if it ever did. 
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FROM KARACH{ (KURBACHEE OR CURRA- 
CHEE) TO LOHR{ OR ROR{ BY THATTHA 
‘TaTTA) (58M. O}F.) HAIDARABAD 
114m. 5$¥.), VISITING THE RUINED 
city OF BRAHMANABAD AND THE 
BATTLE-FIELD OF MIYAN{. 


STAGES, PLACES. 
MF. MF 
(a) From Kar&chi Can- 

tonment to Mallirr.... 6 0 
JAM’ ADAR KY LANDY 

band dh. ... - 6 04 12 03 
Piprt, b. and dh. 10 2 
WATTESY, dh. «= 6216 4 
(0) x 2. to GHARA 

Anenee visit Bambhara) 

M saeeesesesenes + 93 9 3h 
x r. near Gunda . 64 
GUVJA Collector's Banglé 

and dh, 6 23 11 6} 
Markér 
(¢) THA’ 

E. side b.p. 2 
HELAH, dh. 2 
(2) JARRAK, b. 

P-Ovsevaee. 3} 
ANGAR, dh. fe 4 
MIYANY MULTAN 

x Indus to entrenched 

campy dh... 12 72 12 7% 
(ec) HAIDARABAD (hence 

visit ’Umrkot) b.p.o.... 84 34 
(f) MIYANT (Meea- 

NEC) DB. secrsesecsserseree 6 4% 6 49 
MATTARY, 6 and dh... 91 91 
RASYD KHAIBAR, dh. 7 5} 7 5} 

) HALA, (hence visit 

Brahmanabad), 6. and 

Gh. vrcecssrereeessssereees 110 11 0 
SAIYID KA GOT, 2. 

and dh. oo... - 104 104 

a 3 
KAJY KA GOT, 5.& dh, 15 24 165 2 
DAULATPUR, 6. & dh. 16 1} 16 14 
MOHRA, J. and dh. ... 11 5$ 11 5} 
NAUSHAHRA, 8 & dh. 15 24 15 22 
LAKKA, dh.......ssseeees . 13 03 13 0% 
HALLANY BILANY, 4. 

and dh. ... . 91 
HINGURGA 102 102 
RANYPUR 76 76 
FATHPUR 100 100 
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STAGES. 
MF. MF. 
LUKMAN KA TANDA 127 127 
(A) ROBE w.ccsecsseseeee 16 44 16 48 


314 OF 
(a) Kardchi (Kurrachee) is distant 
from Bombay 808 m., and the time oc- 
cupied by a steamer in reaching it from 
the Presidency is in general 4 days. Pas- 
sengers land at the Kimari (Keamaree) 
Bandar, where p&lkis and shigrams are 
easily procurable to convey the tourist 
to the traveller’s bangl&, which is 2} m. 
distant in an E. direction on the Bandar 
road. The bangl& has 10 rooms and 
every sort of supply is procurable at 
Treacher and Co.’s stores, close by. 
Messrs, Treacher and Co. have also 
banglas to let, by the week or month, 
the rates being about 60 rupees per 
month for a bangl&, with a garden and 
stables. It must be particularly re- 
marked that the only good well is near 
Messrs. Treacher’s store, close to the 
Liyari river. The municipality have 
undertaken to carry pipes from this 
well over the station; but at present 
the water in other places is not good, 
and tends to produce diarrhea. Close 
to the landing place is the site of the 
Sindh Railway terminus. The line will 
run about half a mile in an E direction, 
and then turn to the N.E., passing from 
Kim6ri Island across the new channel 
for diverting the water of the Chinna 
Creek. The line was formally com- 
menced on the 29th of April, 185! 
when the Commissioner, Mr. Frere, an 
the other authorities attended; and 
from that date the part from Karachi to 
Haidarabad, 110 m., has been under 
construction. From Haidarabad to 
Multan, a distance of 570 m., the traffic 
will for the present be carried on in the 
steamers of the Indus Steam Flotilla 
Company. From Sakar to D&dar at 
the mouth of the Bolan, a distance of 
160 m., there will be an extension of 
the Sindh Railway, and likewise an 
extension from Haidarabad to Disa, 
260 m. From Multan, lines of railway 
will run to Lahor, and thence to Am- 
ritsir and Pesh&war. 
N. of the Railway Terminus is the 
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Custom House, and beyond that it is 
proposed to have docks and a basin for 
ships parallel to the Napier Mole. Other 
roposed works * are a breakwater pier 
from Manora Point, 1,600 ft. long, at 
an estimated cost of £110,000; a stone 
yne upon Kim4ri Sand Spit, 7,400 ft. 
long, at a cost of £42,000, with an E. 
pier, 2,600 ft. long, to cost £40,000; 
a bridge over a proposed tidal opening 
in the Napier Mole, £40,000; a native 
jetty or quay, £28,000; and a new 
channel from the Chinna Creek, at a 
cost of £18,000. 

Government House is about 6 m. from 
Bandar-road point, and 1} from the tra- 
veller’s bangla. In going to Government 
House from the traveller’s bangla, the 
barracks are passed on the left, and are 
worth inspection, being remarkably fine 
buildings, extending over a vast space. 
8. of Government House, 3 m., is Clifton 
Marine Sanatarium, with good bathing 
and sands. Here in fact is the only 
bathing, for at Manora it cannot be at- 
tempted on account of sharks, not to 
mention the surf. At Clifton there are 
private banglas to be rented. The rides 
on the sands are very enjoyable. Ex- 
cellent fish can be procured, and especi- 
ally soles and black and white pomfret. 
Oysters are abundant, but large ; shrimps 
andcrawfish and 406:/s, commonly called 
bummelos, a8 well as many other varie- 
ties of fish, are obtainable. The enor- 
mous basking shark is often caught, and 
specimens have been cast ashore 60ft. 
long. They are quite harmless, and are 
killed for their fins, ete. At the Govern- 
ment gardens is an excellent swimming 
bath; the water from the well that 
irrigates the gardens passes through the 
bath, A subscription of 4 rupees 
month, entitles residents to vegetables, 
flowers, and fruit from these gardens. 
The cauliflowers, lettuces, peas, beans, 
are excellent. A band plays occa- 
sionally at the gardens, and, on alter- 
nate nights, at the collector’s kacheri, 
or on the parade ground. 

The Bay of Karfchf is the more E. of 

two large bays formed by the junc- 
tion of the Sindh and Gof&dar coasts, 


* See Mr. James Walker's second report 
Karachi harbor, 188 Pore OP 
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and is situated between Ras Musari 
(Gape Monze of the old charts) and the 
ilti or W. mouth of the Indus. It 
embraces an extent of 33 m. of sea coast, 
and recedes in the centre to a depth of 
8m. The shore is very low, consisting 
of heaps of loose sand, thinly dotte 
with the prickly pear, and on the E. 
side with the tamarisk. To the N. the 
Hals range, descending from theinterior, 
ends at Ras Muéri in a long, narrow 
precipitous ridge, about 1,200 ft. high, 
and is washed on both sides of the Cape 
by the sea. Further inland the moun- 
tains average about 3000 ft. On the E. 
side of the bay the Delta of the Indus 
commences, in which not a hill or rising 
round is to be seen. Kar&chi harbor 
is at the head of the bay. On the sum- 
mit of the rocky cape that forms the W. 
point is a small fort, built to command 
the entrance. It is situated in N. lat, 
24° 47’ 17", and E. long. 67° 61”. 
The Bagh&r, or W. branch of the Indus, 
falls into the bay 16 m. below the har- 
bor. Its mouth, the Pilti, is wide but 
shallow, and choked with sand banks. 
A few m. above it is a long irregular 
bay, in which is a low flat island oppo- 
site the S. end, of which the Ghisri, a 
salt water river, called the Ghr& in the 
UEPeE part, reaches the sea. It is 600 
. wide at the mouth, and leads to 
andar Gh&rf, a small seaport about 
30 m. from the sea, It has no com- 
taunication with the Indus. About Ras 
Mu&ri there are 14 fathoms close to the 
rocks. In most parts of the bay the 
bottom is soft mud, and the soundings 
decrease towards the E. shore up to the 
edge of a broad sandbank lying off it. 
This bank commences at the mouth of 
the harbor, crosses the mouths of the 
Baghaér and Ghér&, and has from 2} 
fathoms to 8 ft. water on it. The har- 
bor is nearly 6 m. long, and extends E. 
and W. 10 m., three-fourths of this area 
being mud flats or shoals, partially dry 
at low tide. The W. side is formed by 
a narrow ridge of loose sand with steep 
cliffs at the extremity about 100 ft. high. 
On the summit of this rocky cape, called 
Manora or Mantra (Munhora), isa small 
fort, built in 1797, a mosque, and other 
buildings; and half-a-milc beyond them, 
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on the low land, is a round tower. On 
the 5th of February, 1839, Admiral 
Maitland, in the Wellesley, 74, battered 
down the 8. face of Fort Manora,* and 
on Janding to take possession of it found 
it occupied py four or five men, who had 
no means of replying to his broadsides 
even with a single shotted The 
Admiral had mistaken the signal which 
they had fired for a hostile proceeding. 
The Governor-General, however, on re- 
ceiving the report of what had occurred 
declared the harbor of Karachi annexed, 
and pronounced “ that the Amirs had 
forfeited all claim to the forbearance 
and generosity of the British Govern- 
ment.”+ The tourist may satisfy him- 
self on the spot that the fort was 
utterly incapable of resistance, and as- 
certain from eye witnesses the truth 
of the above account. In order to 
reach the place he will proceed to Ban- 
dar Point and take a boat to Manora 
Bandar, whence a walk of a mile will 
bring him to the Lighthouse. The boat 
fares are published bi-weekly in the local 
papers. The view of Cape Muri and 

‘akran will repay the trouble of the 
visit. 

E. of Cape Manora, the shore, reced- 
ing abruptly, leaves a deep bay, separated 
from the swamps near the town of 
Karfchi by a ridge of low sandhills and 
with a group of rocky islets in its centre. 
The sandy ridge is isolated at high tide 
by the Chinna Creek, and ends about 
2m. above the entrance of the harbor at 
a low point called Kimari (\Kecmaree). 
The harbor has been greatly improved 
since the occupation of Sindh by the 
English, and the exports and imports 
have risen from a nominal value to nearly 
two millions. The first direct voyage to 
it from England was made in 1852 b 
the Duke of Argyle, of 800 tons, an 
since then a very great number of vessels 
have sailed to it. There is little doubt { 
that Karachi is that Crocola whence 
Nearchus sailed with his fleet to explore 
the coast of Makrén and Persia. The 
district in which Kar&chi is situated is 
called Karkalla to this day. 


* Sindh Correspondence, p. 188. 
} Bia ps8, 
Personal Observations on Sindh, p. 2. 
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While at Karachi the traveller will 
do well to visit the curious pool called 
Magar Tal&o, and, if not pressed for 
time, the port of Sonmiy&ni. 

The Magar Taldo or Magar Pir, 
“ Alligator Lake,” or “‘ Alligator Saint,” 
called also Pir Mangsh, is 9 m. due N. 
of Karf&chi. The ride may easily be 
accomplished on a sdndni, or riding 
camel, seated on which, behind the 
driver, the tourist may interpose a 
stoutly wadded umbrella between his 
head ‘and the dangerous rays of the 
sun.* The road lies over a sandy and 
sterile track,+ varied with a few patches 
a jungle. This continues to the foot 
of the Pab Hills, the line of limestone 
rocks which juts out on the sea at Cape 
Mufrf, Here a rugged path leads 
through boviders of rock and sheets of 
flint polished like glass by the feet of 
pilgrims, to a hollow where a green 
oasis of palms and tamarinds shrouds 
the thick pool tenanted by alligators, 
whence the place has its name. Here 
is also the domed mausoleum of one 
H4ji Magar, “Pilgrim Alligator,” an 
apocryphal personage, who, with three 
brother saints; is said to have fixed his 
hermitage at the spot, and caused a rill 
to trickle from the rock. Another of 
the fraternity produced the hot mineral 
spring ; a third changed a flower into 
an alligator, to stock the pool; and a 
fourth converted his tooth-brush into a 
palm shoot, whence the grove. The 
traveller may now pitch his tent, avoid- 
ing the shade of the tamarind trees, 
which, if local tradition and Captain 
Burton’s experience be a guide, is hikely 
to engender fever. An oid Fakir, who 
takes care of the tomb, is the master of 
the ceremonies at the Alligator Tank, 
and for a small fee will call out his 
brood of scaly monsters. Accustomed 
to be fed by him with goat’s flesh, they 
will obey his voice and come out of the 
pool, This little tank, which is not 
more than 100 yds. long and 50 broad, 

* An English jockey cap with s muslin 


turban twleted round it and wetted occa- 


sionally will be the best defence against the 
frightful heat of Sindh. 2 


+ Dry Leaves. Young Egypt, p. 21 
Burton s, ‘Sina or dhe onhapey rv ae 
e which m col fo! 
Fon of this piace, ao pcm 
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contains several scores of alligators, 
which lie concealed in the ooze and 
mud until the summons is heard. 
The stillness of the bluish water, and of 
the motionless palms, which seems more 
profound from the intense heat and the 
cloudless glittering sky above, contrasts 
atrangel with the wild cry of the un- 
earthly looking Fakir and the sudden 
rush of a crowd of unwieldy monsters 
Ripshing and struggling to the bank. 
e largest of all is called Mor Sahib, 
which is an appellation rolebly de- 
rived from a demon vith five heads 
destroyed by Krishnah, and from which 
that god is called Murdri, though Cap- 
tain Burton supposes it to mean “pea- 
cock.” This alligator may be about 
18 ft. long, and wlan or never leaves 
the concealment of the pool, and is said 
to be exceedingly savage and dangerous. 
The rest are sluggish, and the feat of 
running over them, and round and across 
the pool has been performed,* though 
their terrible powers of destruction are 
secn when a goat is given to them for 
food, and is in a moment torn to shreds 
by their powerful jaws, About 10 m. 
to the W. is the Hab River, in which 
alligators are very numerous, and whence 
no doubt the Magar Talio was stocked, 
and is replenished with these animals, 
The visitor will call to mind the sacred 
crocodiles of Egypt, and will see in the 
veneration for the alligator here and at 
some places in Malabar a curious coinci- 
dence, It is probable that these crea- 
tures derive their sanctity from the 
place, being regarded as Ixérat, like the 
sparrows of the Branchian oracle.t 
bout a quarter of a mile from the pool 
is another hot spring, the water of 
which is as hot as can be borne for 
complete immersion. These hot springs, 
like the phenomena at Sonmiy&ni, 
50 m. further W., are attributable pro- 
bably to volcanic action. A kdriz, or 
aqueduct, from the Pab Hills will be 
observed on the way from the Magar 
Pir to Karachi. 
Sonmiydni and Hingldj—This place 
is 60m. 1f. distant from Karachi, and 


* For example, by the renowned tiger 
killer, Liout. Rice, of the 5th Bombay N.1. 
+ Herod, i. 159. 
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the journey may be convenicntly made 
in 4 marches, it being requisite to carry 
tents. The stages are as follows :— 
PLACES. STAGES. 
MOF, OM. F, 
From Karachi and x bed 
of Karfchir, .... 
x shallow inlct of sea, 
Patali tank, dry 
Patta tank, dry 
x rocky ridge 
x ditto... 
x muddy 
Pass thin jungle to HABr. 
400 yds. wide, with sandy 
pebbly channel ......... 
Enter Gandaba Lakk, a 
narrow stony pass in the 
Pab mountains 
Pass small tank and tombs 
x Bhawanf r., with sandy 
bed, and well, 55 ft. deep 
x Bhagal ravine, steep and 
deep ... 
BYDOK 
Pass well of good water, 
30 ft. decp, 400 yds. to 
., up Buridah ravine... 
Brackish well, called Kari 1 6 
2 wells, 40ft. deep, 300 
yds. tor, up Chabheji 


mrmoaNno- 
DORMOAD 


16 2 


~ 
— 


WDA Oo No 


- 
a 
oo 


Pass 3 brackish wells. 
3 good wells, 400 yds. 
2, called Ok& ......... 
x sandy bed of Indra, 
Vindtr r....., 
SONMIYANY 


or 


601 

The character of the country to the 
Hab River is the same as that described 
on the way to the Alligator Tank. A 
belt of tamarisk jungle extends a few 
hundred yds, on each side of the river, 
which, according to Captain Hart,* 
ceases to be a stream in February, 
though water is always found in pools, 
The tombs near the Gandéba Lakk, 


* Bombay Selections, p. 82. The account of 
this officer’s journey is the one here followed. 
It will be found in the placo referred to 
above, and somewhat differently given in the 
Proceedings ofthe Bomb. Geo. Soc. for 1839, 
under the title of ‘(A Pilgrimage to Hinglsj.” 
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called by Hindtis, Angdkherd Bheram 
Lakk, are those of some soldiers of the 
Jam of Belé and of Numria plunderers, 


who were killed in mutual conflict about | 


30 years ago. ‘The Burfdah ravine, 
called by Captain Hart the Bareed Luk, 
resents a most singular spneeratice and 
1s formed by a hill having been detached 
by some convulsion of nature from the 
range, which is here about 200ft. in 
perpendicular height. The path leads 
along the edge of a deep ravine, where 
the rush of the stream has cut a channel 
as even as if done by art. The sea is 
not far off at this spot ; but further on, 
the distance widens into a flat a mile 
in breadth, covered with low tamarisk 
jungle and caper bushes. On this, in 
‘ebruary, is a crop of , affording 
excellent pasturage for the horses of the 
traveller. To the left of the road, be- 
fore reaching the Vindar river, are the 
ruins of a small building, called Pir 
Patta by Mubammadans, and Gopf- 
chand aja by Hindus, Thence the 
road lies over a barren plain and a 
range of sand-hills, from the top of 
which Sonmiyanf is seen, ‘‘remarkable 
only from the absence of all verdure 
around it.” The town is situated at the 
head of a large shallow bay, like a horse- 
shoe, into which vessels of any draught 
cannot enter except at spring les. 
The entrance is narrow, and the low 
sand-banks bordering the harbor afford 
little shelter. All boats but coasting 
craft anchor outside the bar, 2 m. from 
the town. The ancestors of the Jam of 
Bel&, in whose territory the fort is, are 
said to have been Hinda R&jés con- 
verted by the first Muslim invaders of 
Sindh. “Many Hinds festivals are still 
observed in his family. Sonmiy&ni has 
a population of about 2,000, chiefly 
Numrias, The water is brackish. In 
1808, the place was burned by Arab 
pirates. There are the remains of a 
small fort, which, since the British arm 
destroyed the pirates of the Persian Gulf, 
has never been repaired. The stages 
from Sonmiy&ni to Hingl4j are, Ist, to 
a pool of fresh water at the edge of the 
sand-hills which border the mangrove 
swamp, called Guru chela kd Ran ; 2nd, 
a range of sand-hills, with a small well of 
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brackish water beyond the Purali river. 
8rd, Dambo; 4th, Katteward ; 5th, The 
Tilak Pari wells. Two m. to the W. 
of this are 3 hills of very light colored 
earth rising abruptly from the plain. 
That in the centre is 400 ft. high, 
conical, with the apex flattened and dis- 
colored. It joins one half the size by a 
causeway about 50 paces long. A basin 
of liquid mud 100 paces round occupies 
the centre of the highest. Jets of liquid 
mud rise here incessantly to about 1 ft. 
At times the rise is so high that the 
mud overflows the hill, the entire coat 
of which is slime baked hard by the sun. 
The mud and water of all the pools is 
salt. These basins are called ‘“ Rama 
Chandra ki kup,” “‘Réma’s wells.” The 
legend is that Mahfdeo, who had been 
12 yeas searching for S{ta in vain, here 
dashed down his vibAut, the mark of 
ashes on his forehead, and it split into 
18 pieces, and formed as many ‘ips, 
when Sita appeared in the form of Shri 
Matd, “the divine mother,” and in- 
formed him that she had been with him 
in all his wanderings in the shape of a 
fly seated on his oidhut, and that, in 
titude for his exertions, these kaps 
should ever be the object of pilgrimage. 
Of the 18 kups 7 are here and 11 are 
spread over the mainland of Makr&n, 
near the barren island called Sita Dwip, 
which is the farthest limit of Hindé 
worship, The HindG ascetic, com- 
mencing with this island and the temple 
of Hinglaj, should proceed, N. to 
fire temples of Jw&la Mukhi, near Labir 
(Lahore) § thence to Haridwar and to 
‘uru Kshetr, the plain round Delhi; 
thence to Banfras, and to the temple at 
the supposed confluence of the Gan 
and the God&vari in the heart of the 
Gond country, and close the circle at 
Rameshwaram, at the extreme S. of 
India. He will then have completed 
the entire round of Hindu pilgrimage ; 
and having begun with Sité and Bha- 
vani at Sita Dwip and Hing]4j, will end 
with Ramah and Bhavani at Ramesh- 
waram and Cape Kumérin (Comorin). 
The Hinda pilgrim to Hingl6j secures 
first an Agw&, or spiritual guide, to 
instruct him where and how to worship 
on the journey.( Theoffice of the Agwa 
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is hereditary, and even bréhmans must 
follow their directions. The Agwas 
alone officiate in the temple, and divide 
the offerings at Hinglaj; but they are 
subject to a chief, who is called the Pir, 
or saint of the Hindds in Sindh, and 
who furnishes each with a chhari, or 
“<< wand of office,” which he gives back 
on his return. It is 2 ft. long, forked 
at one end, and painted with red ochre. 
The Agwé& carries it in his waistband, 
fixes it in the ground as a signal for a 
halt, and lights a fire round it, with the 
ashes of which each pilgrim smears his 
forehead. The pilgrims, as soon as they 
have placed themselves under an Agw&, 

ut on clothes of a brickdust color. 
Phey then start from the Ram Bagh, or 
the temple of Kalikot, on the r. 3. of 
the r. beyond it, the Agwé& on all occa- 
sions going first. The first halt is made 
at the Imli or Gorakh Tank, where 
Ramah and Sita, having started from 
the Ram Bagh with their Agw4, Lallu 
Jasrij,a hermit of the hot springs at 
Magar Pir, first halted. Tongé Bheru 
is the next halt, marked bya few pointed 
stones, the site of a ruined temple, and 
here offerings are made and prayers re- 
cited. The fourth halt is at a place 
where Ramah is said to have been de- 
feated when attempting to reach Hing- 
16j with an army. He then turned back 
and set out a second time, in the humble 
guise of a pilgrim, as above mentioned. 

ear this is a range of mountains called 
Mor. The next place for special cere- 
monies is the Kups, where a cake of fine 
flour, almonds and raisins, sugar, spices, 
etc., called a rot, is offered to Ramah, 
and cocoa nuts are thrown into the heav~ 
ing mud. Some fanatics have here 
drowned themselves, and the body of 
one of them is said to have been found 
floating in the sea, which is supposed to 
communicate with the Kaps. Twelve 
miles from the Kupsisa hill called “the 
Sulphur Mountain,” abounding in that 
mineral, and the hills between Lyari and 
Bel aro reported to be a mass of copper 
ore. W. of the Kips is a low quad- 
rangular range of hills called the Sath 
Darwé&zah, or “60 doors,” leading to 
the sanctuaries of Shri M4t, esteemed 
very holy ground. Here isa rock called 
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the Ghurdb-¢ sang, or “stone ship,” 
where the vessel of an impious merchant 
was turned into stone. After leaving 
the Kips the road lies through a tract 
called the Sangal, in which are man 
ndlds, their beds lined with tamari 
and dabid jungle. Here the pilgrims 
are paired off, and told to regard each 
other as brothers and sisters. They eat 
from each others’ hands, and then roll 
down a sandbank ther. The road 
then runs nearly el to the Hard or 
H4l6é mountains, and a range towering 
far above them is now seen, in which is 
the far-famed temple of Hinglaj. Be- 
fore reaching this the Aghor river is 
crossed, to drink of which is esteemed a 
blessing. The view here is magnificent. 
The river flows through a gorge 200 yds. 
in width, overiing by broken crags, 
Beyond is a range of light colored sand- 
hills, and towering over them the blue 
mountains of Hingl4j precipitous and 
wild. A square peak like a pillar among 
them is pointed out as the A’san, or seat 
of the goddess, where she dries her hair 
after her ablutions ; and two other hills 
are called Jay and Vijay, fabled to be 
the janitors of Indre’s heaven, meta- 
morphosed for neglect of their duties. 
Under the hill of Vijay is the usual 
place of encampment, and here the 
Aghor river is about 60 yds. broad, and 
£ mi from this it suters: the oe At 
is halt the pilgrims shave off eve 
hair on the ody exact a single tuft on 
the crown of the head. The road then 
lies along the 7. 4. of the Aghor, which, 
after leaving the hill of Vijay, is called 
the Hingul, “vermilion,” for a mile, 
and then turns off to a range of sandhills 
called Dewalgarh (Dowlagarh). These 
are 400 ft. high, and are covered with 
numberless conical, ribbed, light brown 
peaks. Before reaching them worship 
is performed to Ganesh, the infant. The 
path then leads up a ravine and over 
several hills, where offerings of needles 
and thread are made in front of a stone 
called “‘Bhera’s needle,” and of betel 
before other two called Manshd and 
Mamga Devi. A plain to the N.E. is 
then crossed, about a mile in length, 
when the river is again reached and 
crossed at .a(spot,where it flows on each 
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side of a small island. Here is amoun- 
tain whose face towards the stream rises 
1000 ft. in one sheer precipice. To its 
right the path turns up a nad, in which 
is a rock split in two, beyond which 
Ganesh, the adult, is worshipped; and 
2m. further a stone marks the cell of 
the goddess here called Ashdpira, 
“wish fulfiller,” through which flows a 
stream. Not far from this, along the 
course of the stream, is a gorge only 
20 ft. broad and half a mile long. On 
each side huge perpendicular cliffs almost 
exclude the light of day. A short dis- 
tance from its entrance is a low natural 
cave 30 ft. in width and 10 deep where 
male goats, without blemish, are offered 
to Kali, and the blood and ardent spirits 
are dashed upon therock. Beyond this, 
a quarter of a mile, is the cave of Hing- 
ldj. It is larger but of similar shape to 
that of K6li. At its W. end a mud 
temple 20 ft. long and 12 deep, under a 
projecting rock, contains the effigy of 

inglaj. On the E. side, a few steps 
lead to two rooms, where singing and 
music go on. Between them and the 
rock is a doorway leading to the effigy, 
an oblong stone within a railed space, 
in size and shape like a small Muham- 
madan tombstone, raised and hollowed 
at each end to hold the sacred fire. At 
its foot a conical stone 12 in. high is 
called Sadfshiva. Both are colored with 
red ochre, as is the arch of the rock 
above. From this, perhaps, the place 
has its name from the Skr. hingul, 
“vermilion,” and Jakgh, ‘to paint.” 
The whole stands on an earthen plat- 
form, between which and the rock is a 
narrow arched passage, through which 
aman can scarcely crawl, Thisiscalled 
the Shara, and every pilgrim must pass 
it on his hands and knees. In front of 
the cave the stream forms a pool, oppo- 
site which is a large rock called the 
Chhoti Ohaurdsi, Near the summit of 
the opposite mountain in a small cave, 
circular patches of red ochre represent 
the sun, moon, and stars, said to have 
been painted by Ramah. No one is 
permitted to remain at the temple more 
than one night. At midnight all the 
women and children are made to bathe 
in the pool, and with scarce any clothes 
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on go into the building, from which all 
men but the Agw&s are excluded. All 
their ornaments are then taken off, and 
they are sent two by two, the right hand 
of one sister being placed on the leg of 
the other, on their hands and knees into 
the narrow opening of the rock under the 
platform. On coming out on the opposite 
side they again bathe and then resume 

their clothes. The men in pairs then 

follow. This is called the Shara Hing- 

Idj, and is a sort of baptism. At dey- 

light the pilgrims crowd | into the temple 

and repeat certain prayers, after which 

necklaces of Tumr& beads, made of a 

small white stone, found at the hill of 
Makélla, near Thatth&, are hung round 

their necks. An ascent into the moun- 

tains to the Great Chaurdsi concludes 

the pilgrimage. A narrow path leads 
up a defile to the right, and ascends the 

difficult bed of a torrent. It passes a 
cave called Gorakh kd Guphd, where a 
famous ascetic resided, and in it every 
pilgrim leavesa stick. About 2m. from 
this is a low buil called the Dharam- 
sal Ni ene and half a mile from this 
is “the pilgrim’s well,” 35 yds. in dia- 

meter, formed by a cascade, Phe divided 
by a wall of rock, in which is a natural 
archway. The sides are perpendicular, 
and the level of the water about 20 ft. 
below the edge of the fall. The well is 
ver cold, and said to be unfathomable, 
and into this all pilgrims must jump. 
A small plant growing in the crevices of 
the rock, called the Rdj Hans, is much 
sou, sad eed Its leaves must be 
gathered with the Zips, or, if possible, 

with the eyelids. Abed of rushes hides 
the stream after it leaves the basin, and 
a short distance beyond a perpendicular 
wall of sandstone marks the limit of the 
pilgrimage. 

‘he journey to Haidarfbad and Rort 
may be made in the steamer starting from 
Gisri Creek, and if celerity be the great 
object, this mode of travelling will be 
best; but if the tourist would really see 
Sindh, let him go by land, and descend 
by the steamer. He will have to en- 
counter, except from the 1st of December 
to the 1st of March, intense heat, and the 
risk of fever is not slight. Kar&chi fs 
a healthy place-in, gencral, though it 
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suffers periodically from fearful visita- 
tions of cholera; but the climate up the 
river cannot be called salubrious, except 
to the Biltch. Dust, or rather fine 
sand, with which the air is loaded, and 
intense glare are also evils that must be 
encountered, and spectacles of a neutral 
tint and a gauze veil may here be 
brought into requisition. 

Jam’ addr ki Landi is so called from 
a native official, who built a mud tower 
on the spot many years ago. A pole 
on the summit of a hill im this first 
stage used to mark the spot where a 
Sindhi was executed for the murder of 
an English officer. 

(4) Ghdrd.—Between Kar&chi and 
Thatth4 the only object of interest is 
the ruined city of Bambhtra, or Bham- 
bora, supposed by the natives to be the 
site of the most ancient seaport in 
Sindh. It may be visited from this 
stage. Nothing remains but the founda- 
tions of houses, bastions, and walls ; but 
the antiquarian excavator would proba- 
bly meet with many relics to reward his 
search. 

(©) Thatthd (Tatta), called by the na- 
tives, Nagar Thattha. Travellers b: 
steamer, landing at Thatthé, will fin 
no conveyance unless it be previously 
ordered through the Deputy-Collector of 
Jarrak. There is a good traveller’s ban- 

1a at Thatth4, and well situated for the 
Earaché Route, N. of the town, but if 
coming from the steamer, the traveller 
will have to goright through the town to 
it. The city is situated 3m. W. of the 
right, or W. bank of the Indus, and 4m. 
above the point where the Baghar or W. 
and the Sata or E. branch of the great 
river diverge, and is therefore at the very 
apex of the Delta. Thattha has been 
thought by some to be the ancient Pat- 
tala; but there is little to prove the 
identity, except a fancied similarity of 
name, owing to its being misspelt Tatta. 
The three gutturals which really exist in 
the word could hardly be softened as in 
Pattala, and the name is probably not 
very ancient, and comes from Thath, 
“the shore,” the city having been 
originally on the bank of the Indus. 
Thatth4 is said to have contained some 
centuries ago nearly 300,000 inhabi- 
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tants, and Lieut, Burnes affirms that it 
had once a circuit of 30 m.; but Lieut. 
‘Wood, with more probability, supposes 
that the ruins which surround the pre- 
sent town, and extend from Pir Patta, 
10 m. 8. of it, to Sami Nagar, 3 m. 
N. W., are the remains of successive 
cities built and deserted as the river 
changed its course. The city was built, 
according to Macmurdo, in 1522, andnow 
contains a population of about 10,000. 
The most remarkable sights at That- 
thé are the Jum’aah Mayid, or Grand 
Mosque; the manufactures of silk Jungis 
and stamped cottons; the Residency 
where Mr. John Crowe resided, and his 
tomb ; the tombs at the Makkalf Hill; 
Pir Pattan and Kalyan Kot. The 
Grand Mosque is situated near the centre 
of the town. It was begun by Shih 
Jahan, in 1057 a.m, = 1647 a.p., and 
was finished by Aurangzib, in 1072 a.x. 
= 1661 a.p.* It has been a magnificent 
edifice, but is now much decayed; is 
about 200 yds, long by 100 yds. broad, 
and is built of baked bricks and mortar. 
The inner plaster is glazed in blue and 
white, which has a beautiful appearance 
when fresh. The roof issurmounted by 
100 domes, each painted in a different 
way. The inscriptions carved round 
the great stone arch, and those upon 
the two stones on which the date of the 
edifice is given, are admirably executed 
in large letters. Not far from this is 
the old house inhabited by Mr. Crowe, 
the first Resident in Sindh deputed by 
the British Government. His tom 
may also be seen outside the walls. The 
Makdlli Hill is situate about a mile 


and a half to the W. of the town. The 
range runs from W. to N., being 8 m. 
long and under a mile broad. Its 


average height is 56 ft. According to 
Lutfullah, the name is derived from a 
fishwoman, whose shop was there in 
days of yore; but Captain Burton sup- 
poses it to mean Makkah-like, and to be 
so termed to denote its peculiar sanctity. 
The area of this vast cemetery is said to 
be 6 sq. m., and to contain a million 
graves, the custom of Muhammadans 
requiring that all tombs shall be single, 
and that none be re-opened to receive 
* Autobiography of Lutfuliah, p. a] 
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more than one body. This place began 
to be used for interment about 1600 a.p., 
when Jim Tamfchi, of the Samm& 
tribe, built a mosque upon the hills, and 
directed that Pir Panjah, which was, 
up to that time, the great burial ground 
of the city should be forsaken. The 
summit of the rocky ridge looking to- 
wards Thattha is crowned by an im- 
mense ’Sdgdh, or place where public 
prayers are recited on the two at 
Muhammadan festivals called ’J@ or 
Easter. The building consists of a long 
wall, with a low flight of steps leading 
to the central niche, where the preacher 
stands, and tall slender minarets of 
elegant form springing from either ex- 
tremity. Here all true believers gather 
twice a-year. This ’Jdgdéh was built by 
Yasuf Khan, Governor of Sindh. The 
inscription is in beautiful large Naskh- 
@alik characters, and is as follows :— 

“Yasuf Khan, the powerful lord, 
erected this place of worship as high as 
his fortune. The year of its completion 
is found by Cherubim —— the temple of 
Makkah for the virtuous, 1043 a.n.” 
(= 1638 a.p). 

Behind this building, vaulted domes, 
arches and towers, porticoes, gateways, 
and vast colonnades rise in apparently 
endless succession above _shapeless 
mounds of ruins. Many of the edifices 
must have been the protracted labor of 

ears. In some the cupola is surrounded 
h a ring of smaller domes, with a 
single or double colonnade, enclosing a 
gallery and platform, broken by pointed 
arches in each of the 4 fronts. Others 
are girt by lofty stone walls, forming 
square court yards, with entrance gates 
leading to the different doorways. 
Some consist of heavy marble canopies, 
on fantastic columns. Many are built 
of colored and glazed tiles and bricks, 
the work probably of Persian brick- 
layers, who are renowned for their skill. 
So skilfully and carefully made are 
these bricks, that each rings like metal, 
and breaks as clear as glass. Nothing 
can be richer than the appearance of the 
inscriptions on the bricks, in large white 
letters, upon a dark purple ground. 
The most remarkable of these tombs 
are the following:—1. The tombs of 
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the two Vazirs—Mirz4 Jané and Mirz& 
Ghézf—1096 aw. = 1683 av. 2. A 
Jum’aah Masjid, built by Tughral— 
1090 an. 1679 a.v. 3. Tomb of 
Mirza ’Ish and Mirz& Inayatu’llah, 
Governors of the place. ese are 
magnificent edifices of aa marble, 
beautifully carved with flowers in bas- 
relief, and surpassing all the buildin, 

of the place. ‘The inscription gives the 

date 1058 a.H, = 1648 av. 4, The 

tomb of a Minister—1048 a.x = 1638 

av. 5, The tomb of a Nawib—966 

AH. = 1658 a.p, 6. The tomb of Pir 

Asad, the K4&zi, 9 feet long, date illegi- 

ble. 7. The tomb of Saiyid *Abd’ull4h, 

son of Saiyid ’Abd’ul Kadir Gilani, the 

great saint of Baghd&d. 8. The tomb 

of Mirak Muhammad, 1059 a,x. 
1649 av, 9. The tomb of Shaikh 
Ziya—1129 a.u. = 1619 a.p. 10. The 
tomb of a King, name illegible—1109 
AH. = 1697 ap. 11. The tombs of 
Jam Ninda and Tam&chf, the governors 
of the Sammé tribe, of yellow marble. 
The building contains three tombs— 
925 a.w. = 1619 a.p. 12. The tomb 
of Babé ’Ish Langotiband—920 a.x, 
= 16144.p. 13. The tomb of Saiyid 
’Ali Shirazi, the saint of the Jokhia 
Sindhf tribe—1190 a.. = 1776 a.v. 

The manufacture of Lungis or 
scarves, though it has declined much at 
Thatth4, and has been superseded by the 
looms of Bhawalpar and Multan, yet 
deserves a visit, The fabric is in general 
half silk, half cotton. The brightest 
dyes are preferred. The manufacture 
of stamped cottons (Madrapollams) may 
be inspected. Stamps of different colors 
are used, and each is stamped separately, 
as in illuminating books, 

Kalydn Kot, ‘‘ Fort Prosperous,”— 
not as Sir A. Burnes and Lieut. Wood 
write it, Kaldn Kot, ‘Great Fort,"— 
is called by the Muslims Tughlakabéd. 
It is a ruin, somewhat less than 2 m. 
8. of Thatth&, and according to some it 
was erected by Alexander the Great. 
However that may be, its antiquity 
cannot be doubted. The name is Sans- 
krit, and from its plan it may be fairly 
inferred that it was built before the use 
of cannon, The round towers * of mud, 

* Burton's Sindh, vol. 1.9. 106, 
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revéted with kiln-burnt brick, which 
break the line of the outer curtain, are 
within easy bow-shot of one another. 
The enceinte contains a vast terre pleine, 
in the form of a parallelogram, in 
obtaining earth for which the large tank 
below the ruins was probably excavated. 
Within are masses of masonry shaken 
by time or earthquakes into fantastic 
shapes, resembling at a distance huge 
red rocks ; mounds of clay and chopped 
straw used in this country as plaster; a 
few ruined walls and a domed tomb, in 
which many pigeons make their nests. 
The old cemetery near Thatth4, called 
Pir Panjab, has never been worthily 
described. Some account of the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient familes at 
Thatth4 is also a desideratum. Thus 
$4bir ’Ali Shah is the hereditary Saiyid 
of the Grand Mosque, and holds a 
grant from Akbar for the support of 
this building, which grant has been 
confirmed by Mr, Frere. 

(@) Jarrak.—Those who steam up 
the river from Thatth& to Jarrak when 
the Indus is in flood, behold a magnifi- 
cent sight. The monarch of Indian 
rivers then pours down with a strength 
and velocity which it is truly grand to 
witness. The large native barges which 
are tracked up against the current some- 
times break adrift, and are whirled like 
feathers down the stream, perhaps to 
be wrecked on some shoal, or dashed on 
the sppanite bank. In some places vio- 
lent eddies are formed, in others /ahars 
or rapids, with which nothing but steam 
can contend. The banks are lined with 
the dense woods, which were once the 
Shikdrgdhs, or hunting preserves of the 
Amirs, and which, being a barrier to 
the encroachments of the desert sand, 
and productive and retentive of mois- 
ture, were of infinite service to the 
country. The land route presents 
nothing remarkable. Jarrak itself is 
the first town the traveller in Sindh 
encounters not built on the alluvial flat 
formed by the Indus. It occupies the 
summit of an irregular height, which 

rojects into the river and forms a 
Parvier to it against its encroachments 
westward. This was the station of the 
Camel corps raised by Sir C. Napier, 
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and subsequently disbanded by Govern- 
ment, on account of its enormous ex- 
pense, Here Agha Khan, a Persian 
nobleman and lineal descendant of the 
Ism’ailiyah chiefs, was placed as com- 
mandant after the battle of Miyani by 
the conqueror, and after giving exces- 
sive umbrage to the surroundin; yu 
lation, was attacked by the idee his 
and driven out of the place.* At Jarrak, 
Lower Sindh terminates, and Wichelo, 
or Middle Sindh, commences. Some 
ruins may be seen here, and have not 
been as yet properly described. 

(¢). Haidardbdd (Hydrabad), formerly 
called Nirankot, “ Water-fort,” or “the 
fort of Nfran,”’ is the capital of Sindh, 
and has a population of about 25,000 
inhabitants. It is situated 4 m. E. of 
the E. bank of the Indus, on a high 
part of the rocky ridge, called the 
Ganjah Hills, in an island formed b: 
the Indus and the Phuleli, a branc' 
which, leaving the main stream 
12 m. above the town, rejoins it 15 m, 
below. 

On the opposite side of the river to 
Haidarabad is Kotru, where there is a 
good traveller’s bangla with a messman 
and supplies. Here too are the head 
quarters of the Indus flotilla, com- 
manded by a captain of the I. Navy, 
and an extensive arsenal. Kotru is a 
very pretty station with several roads 
planted with trees leading from it. A 
church has been built by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and the clergyman is paid 


| partly by the additional Clergy Fund, 


partly by the subscriptions of the con- 
gregation, The routes from Kotru to 
Haidarfbad are two. The more direct 
is to cross to Giddu Bandar, where 
there is a jetty, and then proceed to 
Haidarabad, 3 m., by the Bellasis road. 
The other is to drop down the river to 
the Entrenched Camp, where, on the 
16th of February, 1843, Major Outram, 
with the Light Company of H. M. 
22nd Regt., commanded by Capt. Con- 
way, gallantly defended himself for 4 
hours against the attacks of alarge body 
of Bilichis, and, on his ammunition 
failing, retired in good order to the 
Planet and Satellite steamers, which 
.* Burton's Singh, vol. i, p. 196, 
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covered the retreat by the fire of some 
small cannon, The entrenchment, which 
is still visible, though much overgrown 
with jungle, was so weak as to afford 
little cover, and the trifling loss with 
which @ single company maintained so 
long a struggle against a strong division 
of the Amirs’ army, convincingly shows 
how utterly unable that army was to 
resist disciplined troops. The En- 
trenched Camp contains “a humble 
building, somewhat in the form of a 
six-dozen claret chest, magnified and 
whitewashed,” * which was once the 
Agency, where the Resident in Sindh, 
before the appearance of Sir C. Napier, 
resided. From this to the fort of Hai- 
darabad is about 3 m. by one of the 
most beautiful park-like avenues in 
India, and the distant appearance of 
the town is very picturesque. On the 
left is a hill crowned by a native forti- 
fication, with the gaudy shrine of Sh&h 
Makka&i, and a cluster of houses at its 
foot. On the right is the burial ground, 
@ square enclosure, above the walls of 
which appear the tops of many tombs. 
In front, the road that separates the 
town from its protecting fort, winds up 
a steep and stony hill. The tomb of 
Shah Makks&i, so called from his having 
made t several pilgrimages to Makkah, 
is one of the most celebrated Ziydrat- 
gahs, or objects of pilgrimage, in Sindh. 
One-third of the plateau on which 
Haidar&béd stands, which is half a mile 
long and 700 yds. broad, is occupied by 
the fort, one-third by the native town, 
and the rest is waste. The houses in 
the native town are built of mud, with 
flat roofs, which have a very mean 
appearance, but are at least cooler than 
stone. There are about 2,500 houses 
outside the fortress, and a like number 
within the walls. 

The Fort of Haidardbdd is of a very 
irregular form, corresponding with the 
natural shape of the rock, on which a 
wall of burnt brick from 15 to 30 ft. 
high, thick at the base, but tapering 
upwards, has been built. It supports a 
quantity of earth which has been piled 


* Burton’s Sindh, p, 210. 
+ Capt. Burton furnishes a Indicrous and 
snocyryphal legend about this worthy. 
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against it inside, and is pierced with 
numerous damdghah, “ loop -holes,’” 
many of which serve as drains. Em- 
brasures for large guns there are scarce 
any, and though the bastions at the 
salient angles give the fortress an ap- 
pearance of strength, a few well-di- 
rected shots would demolish any part ; 
and a most competent judge has pro- 
nounced that it is “one of the weakest 
of the strong-seeming fortresses of this 
part of Asia.”* In appearance, how- 
ever, this castle is very picturesque.+ 
The spear-head battlement of Persia 
runs along the crest, to shelter match- 
lock-men, and the ornamental star of 
stone above each loop-hole is highly 
decorative. The whole enceinte is about 
three-quarters of a mile in circumfer- 
ence, and is towards the 8. of the pla- 
teau; and at the 8, extremity of all is 
the huge round tower, erroneously 
posed to have been the treasury Tf the 
Amirs. On the N. side, a trench sepa~ 
rates the citadel from the town. It is 
crossed by a bridge leading to one of 
these intricate gateways which have so 
often yielded to a coup de main. rere 
where else is level ground. Where the 
walls do not rise immediately from the 
edge of the declivity, the defence is 
strengthened by a ditch 10 ft. wide and 
8ft. deep. The rock is too soft to ad- 
mit of being scarped, and elopes so 
gently, that if the wall were breached, 
the rubbish would rest on the face of 
the hill and afford footing for a storm- 
ing party. Within the walls of the 
fort were formerly the residencies of the 
rincipal Amirs, with those of their 
families and numerous dependants. The 
area, which is considerable, had its 
streets, its mosques, and public build+ 
ings, and was quite a town with a 
dense population. These buildings have 
now almost disay and the Com- 
missary of Ordnance and the Executive 
Engineer divide the fort between them, 
as an arsenal and store-house. Mir 
Nasir Khan’s palace alone is kept up, 
and is occupied by the Commissioner in 
Sindh, on his annual tour, and by other 


* Burton Sindh, p. 218. 
+A'vory accurate view of the Sindbien 
capital will be found\in Burnes’ Buthdrd, 
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officers of rank, when visiting Haidar- 
abad. Sir C. Napier frequently resided 
in this palace, and in it he held his Grand 
Darbar on May the 24th and 25th, 1844, 
when every chief in Sindh came from 
far and near to submit himself to the 
conqueror. Most of the buildings in 
the fort were painted within and with- 
out in Pitre The mosques were faced 
with H4l& tiles of the gayest colors, 
so that the whole had a most us 
appearance. Time and neglect have 
made sad changes; but there is one 
room in Mir Nasir Khan’s palace, 
styled the Painted Chamber, which is 
still tolerably perfect, and gives some 
idea of what the effect must have been 
when all was uninjured. There is not 
& square inch in this chamber that is 
not illuminated in the richest coloring, 
and yet so well are the colors harmon- 
ized, that the general effect is excellent. 
In the recesses, various historical sub- 
jects connected with the Talpir family 
are delineated. In one recess is a very 
indifferently executed picture of an 
English lady and gentleman sipping 
claret out of tumblers, the work of a 
native artist, who obliterated one of the 
least popular subjects, and introduced 
these Which are intended for 
Colonel Outram and his wife. Round 
the chamber is a balcony commanding a 
fine panoramic view, and on the wooden 
balustrade are two sockets, cut by order 
of Sir C. Napier. A {elescope Pheed in 
one points to the battle-field of Miyani, 
and if moved to the other shows the 
lace where the victory of Dabba or 
Fraidarabad was gained. Above the 
gotewa of the fort is a room which 
ks down on the principal b&z&r. 
From this room, in the afternoon, it is 
worth while to watch the motley crowds 
of all nations, in various costumes, 
which throng the mart below. The 
visit to the fort should conclude with 
a walk round the ramparts and an 
ascent to the top of the circular tower, 
whence a fine view of the surrounding 
oguny. with ake eualt, on one side, 
winding. e dusty plain, and 
on the other sade, of the rapid Indus, 
with its buttress of rock in the back- 


ground, will be obtained. 
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Leaving the fort, the traveller should 
pass through the baz&r to the market- 
lace, around which new Haidarfbad 
is fast risiny P As the old town was 
crowded and difficult to improve, the 
municipality laid out new streets, and 
erected a market-place, a school, and 
other public buildings, and a new town 
has sprung up and is rapidly increasing 
in this locality. Beyond the market- 
lace are the tombs of the T&lptrs; 
be ond these, the jail; and further 
still, the tombs of the Kalhoras. The 
tombs of the TalpGrs are very beautiful, 
but are not in such exquisite taste a8 
that of Ghuldm Shdh Kalhora, the 
description of which may serve for all. 
On entering the enclosure by a small 
but richly carved door, the visitor is 
impressed | by the beautiful symmetry of 
the mausoleum, and the religious feelin; 
breathed in the decorations. Lattice: 
windows in the lofty dome sparingly 
admit the light, and shed a subdued 
lustre over an exquisitely carved marble 
tomb, at the same time revealing the 
rich fresco paintings on the walls, with- 
out giving them too much prominence. 
The walls have in many places cracked, 
and bulge out; but Government has 
granted @ sum of money to arrest fur- 
ther decay, and to repair if possible the 
injury already done to this noble work 
of art. The building is quadrangular, 
with a dome in the centre resembling 
in miniature that which has already 
been described in the account of the 
Muslim tombs of Bijapar and Golkonda. 
In decoration it is not inferior to any 
edifice of the sort in India, the Taj 
alone excepted. Two other tombs of 
the Kalhoras are already in ruins and 
beyond all hope of restoration, 

‘he Jat? is worth a visit to those who 
are curious in prison discipline. It can 
contain about 400 prisoners, The 
Persian carpets and rugs made by the 
convicts are very handsome and good. 
Mats, also, capital table cloths, towels, 
napkins, and a great. variety of cotton 
cloths are manufactured in the prison, 
the discipline of which is much to be 
commended, 

Manufactures.—Haidaribidis famous 
for ita embroideries in silk and gold and 
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its silver tissues. The fabric of Khair 
Muhammad is the most celebrated. He 
gained a medal at the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, and another at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1856, There are four or 
five other famous fabricants, each work- 
ing with a different stitch. A table- 
cover costs from 50 to 100 rupees, 
according to size; chair-eovers from 
25 to 40 rupees. Book-covers, slippers, 
ete., are made of endless varieties. All 
these are worked on a simple wood 
frame, similar to that used by ladies for 
worsted work. Enameling—In the 
Amirs’ time there was a great demand 
for this manufacture, the principal 
Sardars vieing with each other in the 
beauty and costliness of their swords, 
matchlocks, and horse-trappings, which 
were Drofisely decorated with enameled 
ornaments. In enameling on gold, the 
colors red and orimson are chiefly used, 
and blue and green are the favorite 
colors with silver. This trade is now 
on the decline, as is also that of manu- 
facturing arms. HaidarAbad was re- 
nowned for its sword blades and match- 
lock barrels, but there are now only one 
or two families who work in this line. 
Seal Engraving is a business of great 
importance in the East, where the Per- 
sians and the artizans of Delhi are cele- 
brated for their skill in this craft. At 
Haidarabad, Fazi ’Ali Vingir is the 
best engraver. He works on carnelian, 
silver and other metals, generally in the 
Persian or Arabic character. He 
obtained a medal for his scals at the 
Exhibition of 1851, A small seal, with 
the purchaser’s name in Persian, 
mounted on a handle of enamel-work, 
is a good memento of Haidarabad, as 
combining two of its most noted manu- 
factures. Lacquered-work is admirably 
exccuted at Haidar&b4d, but will be 
described under Hal, where it is even 
better done. A visit to Haidarabad 
will not be complete without inspecting 
the Barracks, which are, perhaps, the 
finest in India, and cost nearly 
£100,000. They are built entirely of 
burnt bricks, with a tiled roof, the worst 
materials to use in a climate like that 
of Sindh. Intolerably hot in the hot 
season, they are very cold in the winter. 


a 
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The hospital isa palace in aj ce 
and size, but so ill ada to the 
climate, that the medi officer in 


charge, with pankhds and every appli+ 
sae fos reducing the heat, 3 uals to 
keep the temperatare below 100° for the 
greater part of the hot season. In 
short this magnificent and costly strae- 
ture is worse than uselese, and is j 
entitled to the name of Sir C. Napier’s 
Folly. A Church is now being buil 
Hitherto Divine Service has been per- 
formed im one of the rooms in the . 
The Roman Catholics have had e church 
at Haidarébéd from the time of the 
without 


conquest; but 12 
the foundation-stone of a piece of Pro- 
testant worshi i id the 


Government of Sindh. ane ig the tevelles 
has time, he should drive or ride down 
the Bellasis Road, along the bank of the 
river, and up by the entrenched 

tothe Bandar Avenue, which is 
one of the most beautifal avenues in 


India, The Bellasis Road was made 
and planted by Mr. A. F. Bellasis, late 
Collette and Magistrate of Haidar- 
abad. 


Route from Haidarabéd to ‘Umrkot, 
—Haidaribad to Alléhyar ki Tanda 
4,,24m. The town is large, with a good 
bazar, and the merchants of this place 
carry on a considerable trade direct with 
Bombay. 

‘Allehyér ké Tand4 to Mirpar, 18 m, 
Here there is a large mud fort, formert 
the residence of Mir Shir Mabemmad 
and bcd haterarte Tt ate converted 
into the Kérdar’s eri, treasury, 
police lines, and district jail. 
1s the head quarters of the 7. 
Collector, who has good bangla and 

len here. 

Mir Shir Muhammad, whom Sir C. 
Napier styled the Lion of Sindh, still 
lives at Mirpér. He was the last of 
the Amirs who fought in defence of 
his country, and the first to return to it 
from exile. It was he who fought with, 
and was defeated by Colonel Jacob, 
C.B., at Shahdsdpar in 1843, and 
directly the Governor-General’s Permis- 
sion was given to the Amirs of Sindh 
to return to their country, he was the 
first to avail himself of that act of grace, 
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He draws a considerable pension, as do 
his two brothers, Mir Shah Muhammad 
and Khan Muhammad, who live at 
Alléhyar k4 Tandé; and each of the 
brothers was allowed a liberal grant of 
money to build a house and to make him- 
self comfortable. Mir Shir Muham- 
mad has, however, no reliance on Eng- 
lish faith, and prefers to live in a wretched 
hut and tent; he is, however, tly 

1d, and looks completely what he 
is, a patriot and a hero. 

From Mirpdér to ’Umrkot is a long 
march of nearly 40 m. 

’Umrkot or Amirkot (Omercote, 
Oomercote, Amercot of Elphinstone).— 
At this town in the desert there is a 
large mud fort, which, like that of Mir- 
par, has been converted into public 
offices. The fort is 500 ft. square, with 
mud wall 40 ft. high, a strong round 
tewer at each corner, and 6 square 
towers on each side. It contains a 
massive circular tower in the centre, 
similar to the one in the Haidarfbéd 
fort. There is a banglé, and from 
hence there are routes to Jaysalmir, to 
Balmir, to Islamkot, and Virawao ; ‘but 
these are all desert routes, without any 
banglas or other conveniences for tra- 
vellers, and are consequently little fre- 
quented. ’Umrkot is renowned as the 
Dirth-place ef the Emperor Akbar, the 

test monarch that India ever pro- 
luced. His father, Humfydn, flyi 
from the successful rebel, Shir, foun 
at ’Umrkot a friend and protector in 
Ranh Prashd, the Rajpat chief. And 
here, on the 14th of October, 1642, the 
Empress Hamidah, a native of Jam in 
Khurfsan, gave birth to Akbar. It is 
usual on such occasions for the father to 
ive presents to his friends; Humsy 
ad ete to give but one of 
musk, which he distributed with the 
er that his son’s fame might be 
Uiesed like the odor of the musk, a 
er which was granted a thousand 
fod . The TélpGra won back ’Umrkot 
‘from the Rajé of Jodhpér in 1813, and 
in April the 8rd, 1843, it surrendered to 
Captain Edmund Brown, of the Bengal 
Engineers, deputed by Sir C. Napier to 
obtain ession of it. 
(f) Miydni (Meanee or Meoanee).— 
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A plan of this celebrated battle-field, 
the only correct account of the 
battle itself, carefully written by General 
Waddington, C.B., the engineer officer 
80 justly praised by Sir C. Napier, will 
be found in the Appendix to “Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt.”* The 
events which preceded the engagement, 
may also be learned from that book, 
shorn of the ridiculous exaggerations 
and misrepresentations in which the; 
have been involved. The aged an 
helpless Mir Rustam having been driven 
from his dominions by the intrigues and 
violence of his younger brother and 
feudal subject, Mir *Ali Muréd, en- 
couraged and aided first by Mr. Ross 
Bell, and subsequently by Sir C. Napier, 
took refuge with the Amirs of Haidar- 
&bad, on whom an unjust treaty was 
being forced by the English Government. 
In consequence of this aggressive atti- 
tude on the part of the General, the 
Bilachi Chiefs assembled their retainers 
at Haidarabad, and Sir C. Napier 
moved down upon the city from Khair- 
ar with all the forces he could collect. 
ending Captain Jacob with the Sindh 
Horse along the skirts of the desert, on 
the E., he himself, with about 3,000 
men, marched on Haidarabad by the 
mas road The Amirs, howerers 
signed the treaty imposed upon them, 
on the 11th of Feb: , and Major 
Outram, the political officer deputed to 
them, energetically protested against 
the injustice of further aggressive moves 
ments on the part of Sir & Napier. In 
spite of these remonstrances, that officer 
continued his march, and on the after- 
noon of the 16th of February, 1843, 
encamped at Mattari, 17 m. N. of 
Haidarabad, after a fatiguing march of 
21 m. from Halé. Here he was joined 
by Major Outram, who, in consequence 
of the advance of Sir C. Napier after 
the treaty had been signed, was attacked 
by the Biltchis under Mir Shahdad, 
dest son of the late Mir Nar Muham- 
mad, and compelled to quit the Resi- 
dency. Major Outram brought the 
intelligence that the Bildchis had occu- 
pied the shtkdrgdhs, between Mattari 
and Haidarébad, in great force. An 
d * p. 846, 
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attempt to expel them by setting fire 
the eneds, failed, and ab 4 aad on ‘he 
17th of February, the arm ed 
again, and after proceeding abou 10m. 
came to the village of Zahir Bahirchi k& 
Got, from which the battle ought to 
have been named, rather than from 
Miyan{, which is the name of the whole 
district between the Phuleli and the 
Indus, and not of any village or place 
in particular. With this village directl; 
in front, Sir C. Napier had the dry 
of the Phulcli on his right, and a shallow 
water-course on his left, which ran 
about 2 m, in a S.E. direction, till it 
joined a canal impassable for cavalry, 
and the two issued in the Phulelf, which, 
after ranning 2 m. S., turned sharp to 
the E., behind a dense shikargh, and 
after meeting the canal and water-course, 
again turned S. About 400 yds. 8. of 
Zahir K& Got, a mud wall, 8 ft. high, 
ran from the Phuleli on the right of the 
English, till it joined that river in its 
curve on the left. This wall was 
studded with Bilachis, who were posted 
in great strength in the dense shikar- 
gah behind it, and where the wall 
joined the Phuleli on the left was the 
‘ildichi artillery, and beyond was drawn 
up-a dense mass of infantry, supported 
by large bodies of cavalry, if that word 
be applicable to riders without the 
slightest discipline or knowledge of 
military movements, mounted upon 
wretched ponies. The right of the enem 
rested on thick woods, which concealed 
a village, and the whole of this ground 
was occupied by them in strength. 
From the General’s station, which was 
still about a mile from the scene of 
action, about 8,000 infantry and 3,000 
cavalry of the enemy were seen, but 
their total strength was perhaps double 
that number of infantry, and half as 
many more cavalry; in round numbers, 
20,000 men with 15 guns. Three 
uadrons of the Sindh Horse, under 
Captain Jacob and Lieutenant Russell, 
now moved obliquely to the left, till 
they got within half a mile or less of 
the enemy’s guns, when they halted and 
remained exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
till the final advance. After waiting a 
considerable time for the arrival of the 
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artillery, Sir C. Napier advanced to 
within 300 yards of the wall of the 
shikérgih in his front, which was 
deserted by the Bilachis on his approach. 
The head of the column, which arrived 
left in front, was then directed on the 
first distant tree to the left flank, nearly 
at right angles with the road, and as 
soon as it had taken up sufficient ground 
was halted and wheeled into line. Tho 
guns, 10 in number, were placed on the 
right of the infantry, and behind them, 
in reserve, was the 9th Bengal Light 
Cavalry, 350 strong. Of the infantry 
corps H. M. 22nd Regiment were on 
the right, next to them the 25th 
and 12th Bombay N. IJ., and last the 
2nd Grenadiers, in all 1,360 bayonets. 
The Panah Horse, under Captain Tait, 
with 200 of the Grenadiers and two 
small field pieces, were left as a rear- 
grand, and did not come into action. 
‘efore the British line, to the Phuleli, a 
distance of 1,100 yds. in length, lay a 
narrow plain, dotted with low hillocks 
and camel bushes, but the front. was 
contracted to 700 yds. on the right by 
the wall of the shikarg&h, which the 
Bilachfs had deserted, and on the left 
by the village hid in the woods to the 
. After the English line had been 
carefully dressed, and skirmishers thrown 
out, the artillery moved up 200 yds., 
and opened fire a little before 11 a.m., 
and r a short time, the guna again 
advanced 260 yds., when the enemy’s 
fire slacked under their rapid discharges, 
An pening was now seen in the shik- 
frgah wall on the right, and the 
Grenadier company of the 22nd were © 
detached to clear it. On entering the 
shikargéh, Captain Tew, commanding 
the company, was almost instantly shot 
dead, and other casualties took place, 
but the skirt of the shikargah was 
cleared for the time. The English 
infantry were now within 300 yds. of 
the Phuleli, and, still formed in close 
échelon of regiments, were now halted 
for the third time and . After 
this, the final order for the advance was 
given, and the 22nd led on in the most 
rfect order. The enemy now aban- 
loned their guns, which were at once 


taken possession of by the English ; 
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but the Bilachfs maintained a heavy 
fire of matchlocks, and as the 
22nd neared the steep bank of 
the Phuleli, the Bilachis threw aside 
their fire-arms and rushed furiously on 
them, sword in hand. In its turn, the 
26th N. I. became similarly engaged, 
and then the 12th and the Grenadiers. 
The 12th were three times driven back, 
and as often nobly rallied by their officers. 
Brigadier-Major Jackson of that corps, 
dismounting, cheered on the men, and 
rushed, supported by two havaldfrs, 
into the thick of the enemy, where all 
three were cut to pieces. Major Teas- 
dale, commanding the 25th, was killed 
while animating his men, who gave 
ground in an alarmi manner. The 
renadiers, driven back with the 25th, 
fell into confusion, and on their com- 
manding officer giving the word to re- 
tire, went to the right-about and took 
no further share in the action. Lieut.- 
Colonel Pennefather, commanding the 
22nd, was shot through the body, and 
Major Poole succeeded to that com- 
mand. It was at this critical moment 
that an advance of the English cavalry 
decided the day. The Grenadiers, as 
has been said, had been put into confu- 
sion on the English left flank, had gone 
to the right-about, and retired some dis 
tance before they could be halted by 
their officers, At the same time the 
Bilachis showed themselves in numbers 
from the concealed village and the ra- 
vines in that direction; and had they 
been suffered to take the regiments 
‘which still maintained their ground in 
flank, the day would probably have 
ended doubtfully for both parties. But 
at the urgent representation of Captain 
Tucker, of the 9th Cavalry, Lieut.- 
Colonel Pattle of that regiment per- 
mitted the cavalry to act. Captain 
Tucker then, with the 8rd squadron, 
ing between the infantry and the 
village, charged the Bilachfs, and drove 
them into and along the bed of the 
Phulelf. Then that von officer re- 
ceived six wounds and fell, but Captain 
Bazett succeeding him, completed the 
dispersion of the enemy in that direction. 
The 2nd squadron, under Captain Gar- 
ratt, assisted Colonel Pattle in an attack 
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on the illage, nd the Ist, fing be 
tween the 12th N. I, and the Grenadiers, 
crossed the Phuleli and dispersed the 
enemy on the opposite bank. Here 
Captain Cookson, the Adjutant, was 
Killed and three officers were wounded. 
The Sindh Horse, after vainly attempt- 
ies get round serous of ne 
village, being stop) a deep can: 
crossed the Shue and. captured the 
enemy’s camp, from which they drove a 
heavy body of the enemy’s cavalry; 
and here Captain Jacob had his horse 
killed under him, and some loss was 
experienced. Sir C. Napier meantime 
hed, with great gallantry, cheered on 
the infantry, and at half-past one, a.m., 
the line crossed the Phuleli, when the 
battle may be said to have been won, 
though the firing did not cease for some 
hours afterwards. The General formed 
his camp on the field, with the baggage 
in the centre of a hollow square, and 
the troops slept on their arms, The 
total loss of the English was 62 killed 
and 194 wounded, of whom 6 officers 
were killed and 13 wounded. The 
enemy lost all their guns, 16 in number, 
and 800 killed, with about as man’ 
wounded. This proportion is explaine 
by the fact that the Bildchis neither 
asked nor received quarter. Such was 
the memorable battle of Miy&ni, which 
transferred Sindh to the British, The 
Bilachis fought more courageously than 
could have Been expected, seeing that 
they had almost always shown them- 
selves inferior even to the Afghans; but 
they had no discipline, and bands of 
20 ‘men rushed out at a time with no 
order or method, only to impale them- 
selves a the bayonet or to be swept 
away grape. eir guns were 
wretehed | six-pounders, and were served 
so inefficiently as to occasion no loss, 
and the Amirs themselves took little or 
no pen ina struggle which they knew 
to be hopeless. It must be remarked 
too that even Shah Shuj’a’s rabble had 
defeated the Amirs of Upper Sindh at 
Sakar ten years before, with little diffi- 
culty, and with atill greater slaughter, 
than was inflicted on the Bildchfs at 
Miy&nf ; so that it will rather be matter 
of surprise that so large a force of disci- 
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plined troops should have suffered so 
much in dispersing what was little 
Better than a vast mob. Cn the two 
following mornings six of tho princi] 
Amirs eurrendetel: and on The Be 
Haidarfbid was taken possession of, 
and the property of all the Amire and 
chiefs seized, even that of Mirs Sobdar 
and Husain ’Ali, whom Sir C. Napier 
himself designates as allies, and who 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
battle.* The whole Talpdr family, with 
the one exception of ’Alf Murad, were 
stripped of everything, and either sent 
prisoners to India or left to starve where 
Whey hed reigned as princes, The battle 
of Dabba, a place 6m, N. E. of Hai- 
darabad, fought on the 24th of March 
of the same year, concluded the war. 
The BilGchis on this occasion were pro- 
bably almost as numerous as at Miyani, 
but their loss was much heavier. The 
English lost 267 killed and wounded, 
including two officers killed and 10 
wounded. There is a lofty stone obe- 
lisk at Miyéni on the spot where all 
the officers and men who fell were 
interred in one common grave, but it is 
without an inscription. Sir C. Napier is 
supposed to have written one, but it 
has never been found, and no one else 
hes taken upon himself to pen one. 
Mattdri is a very old, but miserable 
town. The Saiyids of Mattari, who cul- 
tivate the lands in this district on a very 
favorable tenure, are litigious and trou- 
Dlesome, and often uncivil to travellers, 
(g) Haid is a large town, and the 
head quarters of a Deputy-Collector, 
The bangla is good, but off the high 
road, The Jum’sah Masjid here is well 
worth a visit. It is faced with glazed 
tiles of various colors and patterns, and 
when seen at a little distance has a most 
rgeous effect, Hala is famous for 
the manufacture of glazed tiles, and 
the mud or clay of the locality is of a 
fine quality, almost of the consistency of 
plaster of Paris. The manufacture of 
these tiles was formerly very extensive, 
as most of the mosques and tombs 
through Sindh testify ; but the trade is 
now, from want of a demand, decaying. 
Besides tiles, they make latticed ‘win- 
* Hfe Y Sir C, Napier, vol, 11, p. 818, 
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dows, vases, dishes, covers, and orna- 
ments in great variety. The process of 
the manufacture is worth examination. 
Hala is also noted for its leoquerod 
work, of which they make work-boxes, 
cigar cases, tables, rulers, pen cases, 
map cases, vases, flower stands, ete, 
The wood used is the bahu, which turns 
very readily in the lathe. The process 
of lacquering is by ay plying different 
colored sealing-wax or lac on the surface, 
while the box is turning round rapidly 
on the lathe. First yellow is laid on, 
then red, then green, and soon. After- 
wards, the man, holding the box between 
his toes, with thegreatest nicety of touch 
cuts through with a sharp knife the 
different depths or layers of color, and 
thus produces all sorte of patterns. 

Two miles off the road from H4l& is 
old H4l4, and the ruins of Khudabéd, 
which are worth visiting, if there be time, 

If the traveller is desirous to visit the 
ancient and ruined city of Bréhman&- 
bad, Hala is the best place whence to 
diverge to see it. 

From Halé to Shahdadpér is 20 m. 
Here there is a Banglé, with a most 

juaint fireplace, of native construction, 

ere, also, in the low ground, just 
behind the bangl&, Col. J. Jacob, C.B., 
fought and defeated Mir Shir Mubam- 

af, in 1843, since which date a hostile 
shot has not been fired in Sindh. 

From Shahdadpar to Brahmanfbad 
is between nine miles. A tent should 
be taken. 

Brdhmandbdd,* called in modern Sindhi 
Bambhra ke Tul, “the ruined tower,” 
was undoubtedly one of the most ancient 
cities in Sindh, and, according to Saiyid 
Sabir ’Ali Shh, a learned Saiyid of 
Thatth4, and the lineal descendant of 
the author of a history of Sindh, called 
the Zuhfatwl Kirdm,+ was founded be- 
fore the Brahman dynasty that reigned at 
Alor, and consequently before a.p. 622, 
In the TuAfatu’l Kirdm, Chach, the first 
Brahman King of Sindh is said to have 
subdued the Chief of Brahman&bad, 
According to the same authority, the 

* Account of the ruined oity 
bdd, by A. F. Bellasis, Esq., Bom! 

+ A iranalation of ‘this work will 


in the Jour. of 
Part 1, p. 75, 


‘The 
fou 
the As. Soo. of Beng., vol, xiv., 


Bombay. 


city was ruined before a.p. 1020. The 
Ohachndmah, which was written in 
Arabic about a.p. 700, mentions Bréh- 
manfbad as the capital city of Lower 
Sindh. The place was first visited by 
Mr. Frere and Mr. A. F. Bellasis, in 
1854. It is at present a labyrinth of 
ruins, forming irregular mounds, vary- 
ing according to the size of the houses, 
and in circumference itis 4m. At 1 
m. distance is the distinct and ruine 
city of Dolora, the residence of the king, 
and 5 m. in another direction is Dipur, 
also in ruins, where the Vazir resided. 
Between these cities are the ruins of 
suburbs, extending for miles far and 
wide. There is the stereotyped legend 
as to the destruction of the city, that 
* it was overthrown for the wickedness 
and debauchery of its king.* Several 
reasons are given for believing the 
destruction of the city to have been 
eaused by an earthquake. The skele- 
tons of the inhabitants are found in 
crouching attitudes, crushed under the 
walls and doorways, as though in the 
attempt to fly. These skeletons are not 
of bodies that have been buried, for 
they are in every kind of attitude, and 
few in a recumbent posture. Coins and 
yaluables are found in great numbers, 
in the houses, which would not have 
been left by an invading army. The 
furniture of the houses is all intact, and 
it is evident that the inhabitants were 
engaged in their usual avocations when 
some sudden calamity overwhelmed 
them. The city was well and strongly 
built, the walls of the common houses 
even being from 18 in, to 3 ft. thick, 
and nothing but an earthquake could 
have caused so complete an overthrow. 
The Indus is shown by tradition, and 
the dry bed still visible, to have washed 
the walls of the city, and itis reasonable 
to believe that the same shock which 
overthrew the city diverted the stream 
to its present course. For a full account 
of this most singular place the reader is 
referred to the pamphlet of Mr. A. F. 


* It is remarkable that the same legend, 
which is not very different from what we are 
told of the overthrow of the Cities of the 

in in Scripture, is narrated of the destruc- 
tion of Alor, Braéhmanabéd, and the ruined 
city between Karachi and Thattha, 
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Bellasis. It will be sufficient here to 
mention a few of the relics discovered, 
The most curious of them is, perhaps, 
a hexagonal cylinder, with an insenip- 
tion in Kufik characters on three sides, 
An almost complete set of ivory chess- 
men was also disinterred, together with 
many figures beautifully carved in ivory, 
numerous coins, engraved seals of agate 
and carnelian, and drinking vessels, 

From Brahmanaébad the adventurous 
traveller can proceed, vid Sanjora and 
Jakkrau, to Tm&ngarh, the desert fort 
of Mfr ’Ali Murad, and thence on 
to Rori or Sabzalkot; but this is a 
very unfrequented route. For the 
general traveller, it would be best, after 
visiting the ruins of Brahman&bad, to 
return to Sh&hdadpar, and then strike 
the high road again at Saiyid&bad. 

From Saiyidabad the nearest road is 
on to Sakkrand, where there is good 
duck and snipe shooting; but parts of 
this road are so low that, during the 
inundation and some months afterwards, 
it is impassable, and therefore it is 
neces to go round by Dereh Dalfl 
where there is a large circular mud 
fort built by Mir Nar Muhammad. 

The road then passes by Kaji k& Got 
and Daulatpirto Nawshahra, Nawshabra 
is a good-sized native town, where they 
manufacture the coarse kinds of paper, 
upon which the native correspondence 
is usually written. Ten miles off the 
road from Nawshahra is Taru Shah, the 
head quarters of a Deputy Collector. 
At Hallani is the last Government 
bangla; a few miles further the tra- 
veller crosses the British boundary at a 
village called Kotri, and enters the 
territories of Mir ’Ali Murad. The 
road is without much interest on to 
Rori. The sportsman should endeavor 
to obtain his Highness’ permission to 
shoot in his shikargahs, which are full 
of hog and small deer; in fact, man’ 
fillages have been laid waste to grati 
his Highness’ love of the chase. 

(A) Rori or Lohri (Roree). — This 
town, built on a rocky eminence over- 
looking the Indus, is interesting from 
its situation, for here the river rushes 
with a rapid sweep round the island of 
Bakar, which has) therefore been ree 
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garded by Asiatics as an impregnable 
position. The great sept of the stream, 
too, and the thick date groves that 
clothe the banks, the hills and ancient 
buildings render this one of the most 
remarkable localities on the Indus. It 
has been the general thoroughfare for 
invading armies, whether Afghan de- 
- seending upon India, or Indian, such as 
the expeditions of Sh&h Shuj’a, ad- 
vancing into Afgh4nistan. e rock 
on which Rori is built terminates 
abruptly on the W. side, in a precipice 
of 40 ft., and up this the Indus rises in 
the inundation 16 ft. above its ordinary 
level. It then runs with a rapidity 
exceeding 7 m. an hour, and forms vio- 
lent eddies, in which large boats are 
sometimes overturned and sunk. The 
breadth of the stream opposite Rori is 
about 1200 yds. There are 4 rocky 
islets in it,—1, the island of Bakar, 
“dawn,” so called by a Saiyid of note 
shortly after the Muhammadan con- 
quests of Sindh ; 2, Sati, between Bakar 
and Rorf, a very small islet in which 
are some very old tombs; * 3, the isle of 
Khwajah Khizr, or “Saint Elias,” a 
little N. of Bakar; and 4, Navy-wood 
Island, a few hundred yards 8, of Bakar. 
In the island of Khw4jah'+ Khizr is a 
masjid, whose appearance becpeate an- 
tiquity. In this building is the follow- 
ing incription :— 
“ When this Court was raised, be it known, 
That the waters of Khizr surrounded it.” 
“ Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse, 
Its date is found from the Court of God. 
$41 AE 

If this date 341 a.x. be correct, the 
masjid was erected in the year 952 a.p., 
about 250 years after the Muhammadan 
invasion of India. 

The most curious fact, however, con- 
nected with this locality is, that a 
building is still visible in the centre of 
the stream, a little below Navy-wood 

* The inscriptions at Rorf and Bakar and an 
account of the ancient city of Alor will be 


found in Dry Leaves from Young Egyot, pp. 
3746. t Dry Leaves, p. 39. 
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Island ; and this, coupled with old tra- 
dition and the inscription in the isle of 
Khwajah Khizr, shows that the Indus 
has within historical times deserted a 
former channel and taken its present 
course. In the Chachndmah this change 
is said to have taken place in conse- 
quence of the wickedness of the Raja of 
Alor, and a story is told similar to that 
recounted of the overthrow of Brahman- 
&bad, The ride to Alor will repay the 
traveller, The distance is but 5 m. 
N.E. and the ruins are curious, if only 
for the historical renown of the place, 
After crossing an ancient bridge you 
come upon a small vii containing 
about 60 inhabitants, of whom two- 
thirds are Masliman and the rest 
Hindas. They find a sale for the pro- 
duce of their farms among the votaries 
of Shakar Ganj Shah, a renowned saint 
who is buried here. From this vi 
an extensive ridge of ruins is to 
traced in a N.E. direction. In this 
huge congeries there is no inscription 
to be found, or anything worthy of 
notice, except a picturesque ruin which 
bears the name of ’Alamgir’s Masjid, 
and two tombs of Saiyids, — Sh: 
Ganj Shéh and Khalifah Kutbu’d-din 
Shah. The tomb of the former is a 
celebrated Ziyfrat, and the people of 
the neighboring villages make a pile 
grimage to it twice a month. It 
no dome or edifice over it; but is a 
lain white sepulchre, with a neat bor- 
ler of carved flowers resembling the 
fleur-de-lys.” The principal mosque at 
Rori was built in the time of Akbar, as 
were most of the buildings of note, by 
Muhammad M’agan, a Saiyid of rank, 
who is buried at Sakar under a tower 
90 ft. high, which commands a fine 
panoramic view, and is the most con- 
spicuous edifice in the place. His de- 
scendants still reside in the town, and 
will supply to the traveller all the in- 
formation he can require on the an- 
Hautes of the three localities Sakar, 
Bakar, and Rori. 
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VOCABULARIES.——-NUMBERS. 


Teagyyy 
TART EY 
ueddeqyg 
TRAgTOReT 
uedoqy 
uedezy, 
weagg 
Weg 
sgyoed 
sgypedueso 
SITY 30 sITHIPV 
SHBIEG 10 HTeIPUG 
STATED 
SITyIT 
sHTPHEYQI0 ayTyUIENTD 
sITUIOUOL 
syTBI942 
SITBIOA 
Gin) 
ssTypUEsO 
sy 
SI9P3g 
syeqgD 
sug 
3099 
siya], 
siyeg 
SVL 
SL 
8171839 
Sauuiy 
SSAGIIES 
syamsqgy 
_ smqoU 
‘yuyaveay 


meaguiqiy 
TWHAGIEG 
ueddeqyg 
TeayyouV 
uedneyp 
uedory, 
weagg 
WeARAL 
sguTeg 
sguuedingyy 
sinemTy 
siiyseneg 

__ BiNeTS 
styeqoueg 
sypggeaaeyg 
signex], 
sine 
sig 
Dien) 
STOUT 
syyy 
sypEg 


nyjoyyodunrgy 
nyzoyuduntgy 
Tagyedungy 
npureyjodunsy 
ndugunyedungy 
niunumyedurg 
npiemyedung 
niuoyedungy 
npedungy 
upeduoyyedig xy 
nyjoyed.iy jy 


npuert 
ninoyyeddry 7 
npedday x 
npeduoyeddnyy 
nijoyeddn yy 
nyzoyuddnyy 
nigyyeddnyg 
npureyyeddnyy 
nduguyyeddnyy 
nipupumyyeddnyy 
npiernyeddn py 
niuoyeddnyy, 
upeddnyy 
upeduoyednry 
nyjoyednay 
nyzoyjednay 
nigyyednry 
npureyednry 
“TINY, 


Iprarwodregqy x 
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mayo yA, 
nproreuqg.x 
nsnqyureqqy A 
mpnunteqqy x 
mpuoreyqy A 
Heyoareqqex 
oyquy, 
TpremcToyreyqn ye NN 
TprurraodteyqnyeN 
nporeyqnyeN 
TABBY nye NT 
nprereyqnye Ny 
nnpyureqquyeN 
nphurregqnye 
Npuarteyqnye Ny 
HeyoareyqnyeNny 
yeyquyen 
Iprumoyreyddn yy 
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npgfreyddnyy 
nagreyddnyy 
nprereqddn yy 
ngnpyueyddnyy 
npnureyddnyy 
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reyddnyy 
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nprereaniy 
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VOCABULARIES,—-NUMBEBS. 


q0q} 
“Uy 30 IOUITIT 
1E,OH1§ 
19079) 
IoqouS 


PUAABNy 
usysduyh 
-ava  ‘peaavuinygy 
myysduydqigiy 
mrysduyAyeg 
wysugyg 
urysdyyourd 
usqsduydmegg 
uyysduy dry, 
urystuytg 
uyyshuyygy 
wyysty 
WysTeuNyT 


syoradqiniy 
Tee geg 
TEUBTSTS 
seygygdqoueg 


aeypore any 
seygyyy dry, 
TBI 
TOHACTOAT 
IuyUg 
meyEytnygy 
sysespy 
Jysesyeg 
dusesyyeg 
Jysesuyg 
jysesneyy 
jqysesary, 
fysusyg 
Sysesyg 

_ aes 
Tiysinyg 


ninidoy, 


npeduoyediia x 
ngjoqyediia x 
nyzoyedia x 
nigyedioa x 
npureyyudite x 
nduguygedita x 
nipunumyyediia x 
nptvrnyedto x 
nipuoyyedio x 
npedtia x 
npeduoyednyzo x 


nyeyednyze x 
nyzoyudnqze x 
nteyednqzex 
upureyzedngzo x 


nsayuyyednqze x 
nipinomyednyzo x 
npteryednyze x 
nipuoyyednyze x 
npednyza x 
npeduoyedniy 
nyjoyudniy: 
nyzayjedniy 
niyyedniy 
npureddniy 
nSuguyyedniy 
nipununyedniy 
upierpjedniy 
nipuoyedniy 
upedniy 
npeduoyedung 


reqquoy, 


Iprurmoyreyquus X 
Tpronruodteyquaa x 
npgAteqquua x 
pagrenquaex 
Nprereyqeue x 
ugn[yureyqeue x 
npymreqqeue x 
upuomeyqeua x 
Heyoareyqeua x 
reqqeuo x 
Iprumopreyqqect 


Tprammedreqqqod 
upgkreqqqed 
mrgrenqqed 
uprereqqqed, 


ndnpeureyqqocy 
nppaney aged 
upuareyqqecy 
Heyoareqqqacr 
reqqed 
TpraMo;reAn.Iy 
Tpruuadteanry 
nppAteanry 
nigreanry 
uprereaniy 
nSnygureanry 
npnureanty 
npuoieaniy 
TvyOArTeanry, 
Teaniy 


pyaraoyteqgs A 


nyequioy, 


ayeQuIOyequigT 
nyuoyequigy 
TyEWequy 
nigyequy, 
mpreyequiy 
nyyUNyyequigy 
nanuN equ 
Dpeieyequgy 
npuo} equa 
nyequy 
nyyequiogyuddgy 


nyuoyeddg 

niayeddg 
nrgyeddgy 
upreyeddg 


nygunyyeddgy 
nimumyyeddyy 
nperoyyeddg. 
npuoyjeddgy 
uyeddg 


nyequozyuavry 


njusyvanry 
njg}eavry 
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DprIeyvavry 
nypUNyywavry 
naInWNyyBABry 
npelayqeaviy 
Upuoyeaery 

* ayyeaury 
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sy8te-Aquaaag 
woaes-Ayuaseg 
xis-Lqu0a0g 
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moj-Ayuaaag 
garqy-Aquaasg 
oaj-A}taAag 
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Syuaaag 
outa-A<gx1g 
WSp-xIg 
uoaes-AqxIg 
xIs-AqxIg 
oag-Aqxig 
moj-Aqxig 
aaryy-AgxIg 
0m4-QxIg 
ouo-AqxI1g 
Agxig 
oupu-Aayt 
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mnugEg 

unuusqyy Jo naed 
-ueTyD Jo undTEyGO 
mtg youd 
yagg10g9 
yuduysy, 
yung 
ynday yy 

‘yuyavran 


un ole 
SPV 

uop BABg 
dop oagd 
sa 


avatig fas yy 
avadgiqiy 
avanghyeg 


avirigys 
avdagyousg 
avatrgdmeyy, 
avaugAry, 
avtirghg 
CHULECICE 
“yHLyaV]T 


nip 

upeduoy puto], 
nyjaqpadoy, 
nyzgypatioy, 


nigypito], 
Upurey;pUUoY, 
ngugunypatoy, 
nipugunsyypauoy, 
npaviTyyHudoy, 
niuoyypauoy, 
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napUUBNy nanugN poxpung anog 
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Tprurwoyreyqmoy, —NjFUQuIOyEquIO, ouru-AqoutN, 
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MIgreqqmoL Trg yBquoT, xis-Ag001N, 
UprwreyquoL npreyzequoy, eay-Agoulnl 
ngnTgureyquoy, nglgungzequoy, smoy-Aqout yy 
nphureyquoy, TANUIN}VquOy, gary}-AqouINn, 
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TyBVOMIVTQUIOT, Npu0738qwI0 J, euo-As00I Ny 
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nosey [Bern ur] 
“‘IVAQIPY 10 IVALAeY 
AP AL 
ysarys: 
-BFIy AY Jo reysesy yy 
ATG Jo yee y 
TAS y 
40 ‘oysy Jo ‘ueaysy 
oMIEpEy 
; UeANyIYS 
PESY 40 puysy 
wer 
A tO YyBysiV A, 
req) 
wsy yt 
VON 10 ySu 
ysog 
‘puuryOnT 


Ysuysep aq 
yseptanyyse ay 


ysagumdes 49 
ysuyiyses 357 
“ysugueqoued 5q 
ysupdignia og 
ysundiguiy yop 
yougd uytiog 
IBY BPUS 

THY yaruy 

IBY yuoT 


trey Bpyg 
Wey} Bang 


TGAIPY ‘TpArany 
PML 


Wsaysesay 
HU 


TAysY 
pedepyyg 
uBABIYg 
upyys 
moe 
Wyse 
Tey, 
ung} a 
Uso 
ysneg 
“auyopy 


Usuyysep gL 
YsUyUID}YsE GT 


ysuyureydes yop 
Ysupueyiqseys agp 
ysugumngoued of 
supdtytig woy 

sap ATLig agp 
yougd otang 

TET peg 

IBY BMG 

ayy ound 


Uy} peg 
uy pang 


narkeun 
‘binge 


qequiast(y 
TVqUVAT NT 


2eq9hqV 
requiaydag 
nysesy 


Try 
HBAregig 
uvatuar 


*jobuvspyy 


wmudyq Nao] WIE 
wmeseq nso] 39K 


we$_q no, NYZ9K 
wesed nioy Liy 
wesed rio] puny 
wedyq npiesy dup py 
weadyq ns0y Lup AT 
THYMUTEN 

TeavTE NT 

TUN 

TAR NMgUN TT 


nuezyAIlpy 
“nynupug 


TumvsTysesiy pL 
NUUTG 


nuefnteasy 
nuepudvapyyg, 
nuedvaviyg, 
nmeypyysy 
nuegiqso 
mUTEyySTe 
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Enousx. 


Of landing and going to 
an Hotel. 


I want to go ashore. 
Is this your boat? 
Will you take me ashore? 


What will you charge ? 
These boxes are all mine? 


Put them in the boat. 
Is the surf high to-day? 


Is there much current? 


How long will it take to 
land ? 
I want a palanquin. 


Take me to the hotel. 
Which is the best hotel ? 


How far is it off ? 
In what street is it? 


Go quickly, but don’t shake 
the palanquin. 

Take up the palkf. 

Set it down. 

Put it in the shade. 

Where are the Khaskhas 
tattis ? 

Throw water on them. 

‘Torch-bearer, run a little 
before me. 

Keep to the lee-side. 


Don't let the torch flare in 
my face, 


I want to stop at Mr. 
——’s house. 

Call there on your way to 
the hotel. 

I will pay no more than 
the regular tariff. 


Here Khidmatgér, pay 
these men. 

If you overcharge I will 
complain to the Magis- 
trate. 


DIALOGUES : 


Kanannsr. 


Jahajinda ilidu satrakke 
héguvada kuritu. 


N&nu dadakke hégabéku. 

Idu ninna déniyé ? 

Narina dadakke voyyut- 
ty? 

Ninu yeghtu kéluttiye ? 

T pettigegalellé nannavu. 


Ivugalannu déniyalli idu. 
Indu ale balavé? 


Indu pravaha hechché ? 


Dadakke iliyalikke yeshtu- 
hottu hididitu > 
Nanage ondu palki béku. 


Naina satrakke voyyi. 
Yafvadu ollé satra ? 


Adu yeshtu diira> 

Adu yava bidiyellidhe ? 

Bégah6gu pilkiyainu ka- 
dalisabéda. 

Palkiyannu mélakke yettu. 

Adannu kelage yidu. 

Adannu neralalli yidu. 

Lamichchada tattigafu 
yelli? 

Avugalaméle nfru chellu. 

Mashlji, nanage swalpa 
mundagi védu. 

Gé&lige kelagadeyfgiru. 


Naina mokhadahatra di- 
vatigeyainu urisa béda. 


Nanu —— dhorémanéli 
yiliyabéku. 

Ninu satrakke héguvad4- 
rili allige ba. 

Katleginta hechchu kili 
nfnu koduvadilla. 


Khijamattugar§, yilli b! 

yivarige kuli icin . 

Ninu jasti kharchu haki- 
dare nanu méjastrétina 
balili phiryadu madut- 
téne, : 


Tetvev. 


Vdda digadamu pitakidla 
intiki pévadamu vitini 
guritichi. 

Mému gattuku pévalenu. 

Tdi nf eine 

Mammuna gattuku tfsu-~ 
koni potava? 

Nivu yemi adugutavu ? 

¥ pettelannf m&vi. 


Vatini padavalé untsu. 

Nédu karallu balamug& 
kottutunnavé > 

Nédu nitda pravahamu 
unnada ? : 

Gattuku poyi chéradanaku 
Yehta sépu pattunu ? 

Maku woka pflaki kava- 
lenu. . 

Mammuna patakGllaintiki 
tisukoni pé. 

Piitakalla indlalé yédi 
nindé manchidi > 

Adi yeita diuramu ? 

Adi yé vidhilé unnadi ? 


Twaragi pé, palakf kudi- 
lintsa vaddu ? 

Palaki yettu. 

Palaki taggu. 

Danni nidalé uitsu. 

Vattivéru tadikelu  yek- 
kada? 

Vati mida nfllu tsallu. 

Mash4lchf koachemumaku 
mundugé parugettu. 

Galiki tsatug4 vellu. 


A diviti segam& mukh4- 
niki tagalaniyyaku. 


—— doragari iitl6 mému 
2 nilavavalenu. 
Nivu putakdlla intiki poy- 

yétappudu akkadiki pd. 

Ny&yamaina nirakhunama 
kanté adhikamu mému 
ivvamu. 

Khidmatgér idiyo viid- 
laku kuli ippiitsu 

Niyu adhikamug& putsu 
konté méjastretu vari 
vadda phiryadu chés- 
tamu, 


—-—y 


OF LANDING AND GOING TO AN HOTEL. bil 


Tami, 


Karai trangi sattirattukky 
pogiradai kurittu. 
wénum, 
Nan karaikku irangi po- 
Idu vunnudaiyap padagé ? 
Yennai_ karaikku ittukon- 
du pévfiy&? 
Ni yennak kétp pay? 
Inda pottigajellam yennu- 
Se acl ies 
Avagalai padagi léttu. 
oy dizam alai balam& 
iruk kipadé > 
Ni rétta madigam& iruk 
kirad& ? 
Karaik kittuk kondu péga 
yennéram sellenu. 
Yenak koru savvéri vépum 


Yennai sattirattukku ittu- 
kondup. 
Yedu néttiyana sattiram ? 


Adu yevvalavu diiram ? 
Ada enda teruviliruk 
iradu ? 


Pallakkai yedu. 

Adai irakku 

Adai nizhalilévaiyi. 
Tattiga lengé iruk kinpana? 


Avagalin péril tannfr teli. 

Ti vattik kari, yenak ku- 
man m&le 6du. 

Yennayin azhukkai oru- 
pakkattilvai. 

Ti vattiyin sudarai yen 
mukattil pada diruk- 
kattum. 

Nan paléna durai vittil 
yiluruk kavénum. 

Ni sattirattukku péyaiyil 
kappidu. 

Niyfyam4na kéliyaj tavira’ 
adigam6y kogukka mé&t- 


a 

Kidmatgéré, indamanida- 
rukku seluttip pédu. 

Ni yadigam kétppiyanél 
miyédipadikku pinyadu 
seyvén, 


Manituf. 


Utarin pontskhdnydit 
dednydvighyin. 
[Ahe. 
Malé kinfrin dzfvyachea 
‘Hf tujhf bot ahe ? 
Tdi malé kinarfi nesil ? 


Th kay gheshil > 

Ya sary petya méjhy& 
het. 

Tye botint ghél. 
dz 1at& mothy& &het, 


Pays phar orh fhe. 

Kanthth dzanyés kiti wel 
légel ? 

Mala palkhi p&hije. 

Malé potskhanyait ne. 


Sarvahan tsangli pots- 
khané konta? 

To kiti dur fhe? 

To kothle rastyawar fhe? 


Lawkar tsal4, parantu pal- 
khis hiske dei naké. 

Palkhi utesla. 

Utara. 

Til& chhf&yent thew&. 

Walyéche pfarde kothe 
ahet ? 
anwar panf shiinpf. 
‘ashélcht majhe purhei 
dzaré teal. 

W&ry&che samorche dishe- 
kade té raha. 

Mash&l m&jhetondapurhea 
&n4n nako, 


Malé——che gharii utara- 
wy iene fhe. 

Potekhanyént dzatand te- 
then tsalf. 


Nirkhabin mf dz4sti denar 
nahi. 


Khidmatgfr! y& manugh- 
fiche paise tsuk{v. 
Tuhmi adhik mag4l tar mi 
méjistretakade phiryad 

karin. 


Grsaritt, 


Warhdnmdithi utarine 
pochkhane gawd babat. 


Mhére kin&re jawuh chhe. 
A tamfro hodi chhe? 
Tua mane kinre lei jashe > 


Tun shun leshe > 
A saghli peti mhari chhe, 


Teone hodimii muk. 
Aje painini ghani chhol 
7 mare chhe ? 
je pinini ghani tin 
chhe ? 


K4&athe utarwanc ketli wir 
lagshe? 


“ Mhare pillcht joie. 


Mhane pochkhine lei ja. 


Sarva kartfi sfrui poch- 
khénun kayun chhe? 

Te ketlun aghun cbhe? 

Te kay rasta upar chhe? 


Jaldi chlo, pan palkhi 
halawo mn, 

Palkhi uichako, 

Uthro, 

Tene scle rakho. 

Wajana padi kathii 
chhe? 

Teoni upar panni chhanto. 

Masalchi, jaré m&rf aga! 
chél, 

Je tarafthi pawan fwatu 
nathi te taraf rche. 

Masflni jha] mharaé mho- 
4d upar 4wawé nabi de. 


Mhfre falainiine taihin 
utarwua chhe. 

Pochkhane jatanh taahih 
thaine jajo. 

Hua nirakh kartai wad- 
hfre &pish nahi. 


Khidmatg&r, & mffipasou’ 
paisa o) ukwi &p. 

Tame wattun mfgsho tv 
hui mégistretne tyAn- 
han phariyad karfsh. 
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Escutsn. 
Hold your tongue. 
Go about your business. 


Let one speak at a time. 
Don’t say another word, 


Of Hiring Servants. 


What is your name ? 
Of what caste are you? 
T am in want of a servant. 


What wages do you re- 
quire? 
I will not give so much. 


With whom did you live 
last ? 

How long were you with 
that gentleman? ? 

Have you a character from 
him? 


Have you any objection to 
travel? 


Tlave you any friends who 
will be surety for you? 


You must keep exact ac- 
counts. 

Write down all that is ex- 
pended. 

Don’t omit the smallest 
item. 

I agree to take you, 


I will give you a trial. 


of Dressing and Washing. 


Call me early. 
Call me at five, or a quar- 
ter-past. 


Have water ready for a 
bath. 

Have some warm water 
ready. 

Let the water be as cold as 
possible. 


DIALOGUES : 


Kanarese. 


Ninnab4yi muehchiko. 
Ninna kelasakke hégu. 


Sartige obba matadali. 


Mattohdu mtu hélabéda. 


Naukarara kilige ittukol- 
fuvada kuritu. 

Ninna hesarénu > 

Ninu yhvajati? 

Nanage obba chakara béku 


Nineshtu sambalé kélut- 
tiye? 
Nanu ashtu kodenu. 


Ninu yidakke muache ya- 
rahatra yiddi? 

Ninu 4 sahébarabalfli egh- 
tukala iddi > 

Ninu Avarinda yégiyata- 
patriketegadu. ton diy& ? 


Payanakke ninage yén&- 
lard addivuntd ? 


Ninagejaéminukoduvasné- 
hitaru yarfdaré vunté ? 


Ni inusariy eg Iekhkh& yida 
Kharch4ddazinell4 bari, 


Atyaiita chillare babainu 
saha bida béda. 

Ninna ittukolluvadu na- 
nage satmati. 

Nanu ninage kelasi kottu 
nédutténe. 


Udéna va sndnd mddéna, 


Naina nasikke yebbisu. 
Naina aidugantege ya 
aidikélu gantege yeb- 

bisu. 

Snanakke nira siddha pa- 
disu. 

Swalpa bishi niru tayéru 


mAdu. 
A niru Kadidayhta tainage 
y irali. 


Trivev. 


Noéramuyyi. 

Nf pani teGtsukoni nivu 
po, or idi ni z6li kadu. 

AW obsrokarngs mf&tladan- 


Boul mf&ta métladaku. 


Naukarlanu kudurisu ko- 
vadamunu gurinchi. 

Nf pérémi? 

Nivu yékulasthudavu ? 

ied woka naukaru kava- 


Nive vite jitamu aduga- 
tava? 
Nénu aita ivvanu. 


Tataku muidu nivu yevari 
yadda koluva untivi ? 
Adoravadda nivu yenna!!u 

$i untivi? 
ana vadda nivu yogya- 
‘apatrika iisukogs ahs 
navi? 
Déshamula danaku 
nfku yémaina akghé- 
ana kadda ? 
Ni snéhitulalé yevarainh 
niku zaminu istaré ? 


Nivu lekkalu sarigg& pet- 
tavalenu. 

Khirtsu ainadanta vrisi 
pettu. 

Yenta chinna paddunayin& 
vadili petta vaddu. 

Ninnu untsukévadamuna- 
ku maku samma tamé. 

Ninnu konnflla dak ua- 
tsukoni tsustamu, 


Battaluvésukévadamu snd- 
namu chéyadamu, vdftint 
gurincht, 


Mammune pendaladelépu. 
Aidu aidunkal ghantaku 
lépu. 


Sn&n4niki nijlu siddhamo 
chéyi. 

Konchemu vénnillu sidd- 
a hamu ch ‘ 
illu yenita teallagé ult 

auta mafchidi, 


HIRING SERVANTS—DRESSING, ETC. 


Tami, 


Vun vayai médu. 
Vun velaiyaip par. 


Ov oruttanfy pésattum. 


Véronrum péshdé, 
Kilik kdrarai yamattu 
Kiradai kurittu. 
Vunadu péyar yenna ? 
Ni yenna jadi? 
Yenak koru vélai y4l tevai. 


Vanakku yevvalavu sam- 
balam venum. 

Na navvalavu sambalam 
kodukka m&ttén. 

Kadaisiyil ni y&ridattili- 
runday ? 

Ni anda duraiyidattil yev- 
valavukflam irundfy ? 

Ni avaridattil n&chatchi 
kadudasi vangmay& ? 


Ni yéttirai_seygiradarku 
yadoru tadaivunda ? 


Vunakku jémin galuku 
tagunda siné- gidargal 
vundé ? 

Nf sariyana kanakku vaik- 
kavéndum. 

ae vazhinda dellam ez- 


judu. 
Arppa vastuvai kadavidadé 
N&n vunnai vaittuk kolla 
sammadi. 

Nan vunnai sédippén. 
Kulittu vuditti kollu- 
giradas kurittu, 
Yennai sikkiram&: ezhup- 
Anju alladu anjekél ma- 

nikki ezhuppu. 
Koulikka tannfr Syittama 
iruk kirada. , 
Konjam sudu tannir tayar& 
iruk kirada, 


Kédiya — varai; jalam 
kulindira poche ; 


Masgdraf. 


Tsup raha. 
Tuhmi &ple kamas dz6. 


Ek ekés boli dy&. 
At&i bola’ nako. 


Tsdkar thewanyd vighaytn. 


Tujhea naw kay? 
Tuyhi dzat kon 
Malé ek tsakar pahije. 


Tua kay pagar gheshil ? 
Mi yewharh& denér n&bi. 


Tdi shewatin kop&che ye- 
then hotas? 

Ty grihastha dzawal tan 

7 Lad eae hotés? i 
'yachen 4bripatr tujhy& 
dzawal fhe ee 2 


Mush4phari karnyés tula 
kahin harakat he ? 


Tulé dzimin rahi asi koni 
tujh dost f&he ? 


Tul hishob barobar the- 
wala p&hije. 

hasty oil tewhrh& sarv 
ihi. 

Kitf hi lahan rakam aslf 
tari galai nako, 

Tulé thewany&s mi rfzii 


fhe, 
Mi tujhea kam pahin. 


Poshdk ghdliewadigdhine 
yawighaytn, 


Malé laukar hiik mfr. 

Mal péich wadztén kin 
wh saw& pfrich whjtan 
haak m&r. 

Sn&nds pini tayar thew. 


Kéhih ushn p&ni tayar 
thew. 

Pani thaid asel titkenh 
tebaglen. 
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GusaRirf. 


Chhanf raho, 
Chal j6; tui tara kim 


kar. 

Ek ek janane w&ré pharti 
bolw& deo. 

Hawe bolsho nahi, 


Chdkaro rdklwd bdbat. 


T&ruh nim shui? 
Tun kai gany&tno chhe ? 
Mhare ek chakar joie. 


Tur ketlo pagér leshe ? - 
Hua etlo badho nahia 


&pish, 
Toi chhel wehelo kone 
tahhaa hato? 
Tun te grihasthani pfse 
ketléd&h4d4 sudhihato? 
Tari pise tenun &bru patr 
chhe? 


MusSfari karwhne tamne 
kat harakat chhe > 


Téro jamin thie ewo koi 
taro mitr chhe? 


Tro barbarhisib rakhwo 


iste. 

Kharach thie te saghalo 
lakhi muk. 

Jéj rakam hoy to pan muki 
eto na. 

Tane rakhwéne hui r&ji 


chhun, 
Hui taruih kim joish 
pachhi wat, 


Lugdin peherwdi tatha 
ndhdwd bdbat. 


Mane vehelo uth&dije. 

Mane paich saw4 phich 
wage hak m&rje. 

Nohawanuh périnf taiyar 
rakh. 

Thodun ek uinhuh phini 


taiyér rakh. 
Périyi taphui hoy tetlui 
sarun, 
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Enouisu. 
Pour it over me from the 
masak. - i 
Where are my bathing 
trowsers? 


Bring two clean towels— 
one hard, one soft, 


Bring a bason and soap. 


Pour the water over my 
hands. . 

Tell the barber to come. 

I would rather shave my- 
self. 


Where are the razors and 
strop? 


Took for my brushes. 
Brush my coat, 


Give me a clean shirt and 
stockings, : 
Find my slippers. 


‘This is not clean. 
‘This is very dirty. 


Tell the washerman to call, 
Give these clothes to him. 
Count the number of pieces 


If he does not take more. 


frase I will discharge 


im. ¢ 
Put out a white jacket and 
clean shoes, 


Before you close the mos- 
quito curtains, beat all 
the musquitos out with 
a towel, 

Let the feet of the bed 
stand in water, to keep 
the ants off. 

The bearers must pull the 
pankhah all night. 


DIALOGUES : 


Kanangsz. 
Ada mogeyinda’ natina- 
méli suri. 
Nadnasn4na chellaya velli. 


Ogeda tuvélegalu yeradu 
tatta. Ondu mutta, 
ondu Gchu. 


Témbflavainu sabukfra- 
vatind tatté. 

Nanna kaigalaméle nira 
hak 


on 

Kshaurakanna barahélu. 

Nanage nané kshaur4mé- 
dikétténe. 


Kghaura kattiya t6ld yelli? 


Nanna varahakurchagala 
huduku. 

Nanna angiyarinu voresu. 
Nanageo, da kamshyanint 
méodagalaind kodu. 
Naina keragalainu nédu, 


Idu chokatavigi yilla. 
Ten bahala mute yidhe. 


Agasaiina bara héju. 


Bilisogeyatind. chokatavi- 
dajédugalaand horage 
yidu. 


Ninu tereyainu madisuva- 
dakke muiche sollega- 
lannell& tuvale yinda 
hodedu bidu. 

Tragalu baradantemancha- 

akflugalainu niralli 


yidu. 
Ratriyellé bestaru panka 
yeleya béku. 


TeLvev. 
- lénuachi n&mfda 


yyi. 

Memu snfnamu chését- 
appuda todukkoné 
idzaru Tekkada ? 

Tealava chésina woka mu- 
taka tuvalanunnu woka 
senna tuv4lanunnu tfsu- 
koni ra. 

Nilla pallemunnu sabbun. 
nu tisukoni ré. 

M& chétola mida nfllu 


poyyl. a 
Mangalavanni rammanu. 
Mémé kshauvaramu ché. 

sukontimu. 


Maigala kattalunnu pa- 
dunu petté télunnu yek- 
kada? 


Mé burusulu yekkada un- 
nav6 tstidu. 
M& k6tu burusuté tuduvu. 


Utikina shartunnumédz6l- 
Tunnu té. 

M4 dz6llu yekkada unnavé 

rat; 
i murikig4 unnadi. 

Idi nina dumumiugé un- 
nadi. 


cheppu. 
I battalu vaniki veyyi. 


Ivi yenni battal6é yeiteu. 


Iitakante bagi tsalava 
chéyakunte vanni tési- 
véstam 


u. 

Woka tella teokkanunnu 
tudichina dzé}lunnu 
baita pettu. 

Doma teralu chérchi kat- 
tadinaku mundugané 
woka tuvflaté démala- 
nanuitini t6livéyi, 

Chimalu yekkakunda man- 
teapu ‘kéllanu nillalé 
untsu. 

Béyilu rétri afta panka 
aga valasinadi. 


TaMit. 
Maski lirundutannfr vittu. 


Kulikkaiyi ludutti kollu- 
giru kal sattai yenge ? 


Onyu gettiyum, onru me 
duvuménu irandu tuva- 
laigalai konduva. 


OrupSttiramum savukk4- 
ramum konduv&. 
Yenkainpéril tannir vidu. 


Savaraganai varachollu. 
N&ndane savuram seydu 
kolvén. 


Kattigalum tittugira varu 
" menge? 


Yen mayir karuvigajai 
tédu. 
Yen sattaiyai tudai. 


Yenak koru kamisaiyum 
kal mejottayum kodu. 
Yen sappattai tédi yedu 


Idu vella yalla. 

Idu migavum azhukka- 
yiruk kiradu. 

Vannine kippudu. 


Inda vuduppugalai avani- 
dattil podu. 
‘Vuduppugalai yennu, 


Adiga jakkir adaiyayiruk- 
kemalpénsl tallip po- 
duvén. 

Oru vellai sattayayum ven- 
maiyina sappattéyum 
veliyilvai. 

Ni kosa valaiyai podugira 
munnale tuvalai nale 
kosukkalai yellam ottu. 


Mamjattin kalgalil ye- 
runbu ada pedikki 
tannirin peril val. 


nnirin peril 
Poyigal iré muzhuvadum 
pangavai izhukkavén- 


DRESSING, WASHING, ETC. 5 


Maritul. 
Maskettin teh mjhyawar 


ot. 
Majhi snan karny4chi ijar 
kothe &he ? 


Ek dz, 4ni ek mati ase 
don swachha tuwal an. 


Tast wa siban &n. 
Majhe hatawar phni ot. 


Na&hvy4la yenyas sang. 

Mala wataven kit mS aple 
h&tii hajimat karin tar 
bareti. 

‘Wastre wa palatane kothe 
ahe ? 


Majhe bar&s kothe ahet 
te paha. 
M&jhe dagalyés barés 
6 


mar, 

Mala swachha khamis wa 
p&e moje de. 

Majhii sap&ten shodhin 
karh. 

Hei saph nahi. 

Hen phér malkat fhe, 


Dhoby’s yenyés sag. 
‘Hii wastren ty4s de, 
Tin kitin het tih moz. 


To &dhik mehnat na gheil 
tar mi tySs karhan takin. 


Pandhren dagleni ni siph 
dzoden karhén thew. 


Machhardani bahd karny- 
fiche pGrvin tuiwlane 
sarv machhr haikan 
karh. 7 ‘ 

Mungyé tsarhGinyet mha- 
nde. palaigaebe pay 
panyant thew. e 

HamAlane sarv ratr pai- 
kh& orhala p&hijet. 


re 
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Gusaritf. 
Masakmaénthi mh4ri upar 


._. Ted. 
Mhéri nébaw4ni ijar kai- 
han chhe? 


Ek jago ane ek naram 
ew4 be siph rumal law. 


Gindi ane sabu law. 


Mhéré hath upar paini 
red. 

Hajamne awaw4ne kehe. 

Hun mhri melej haja- 
mat karish to sarun. 


Astré ane tay asizuit (strap) 
kanhan chhe ? 


Mbérfi barfs kanhan 
chhe te jo. 
‘Mharé daglane barfs mar. 


Mhane siph khamis anc 
pagnan mojai ap. 
Mhari sapat shodhi kahad. 


& to saph nathi. 
A bahu melua chhe. 


Dhobine 4wawane kaho. 
A lugadai tene fp. 
Te ketlan chhe te gan. 


Te watti mehenct nahi 
karshe to hui tene ka- 
hadi mukish. 

Dholuni waskut ane siph 
jod4 bahar kahadi muk. 


Machhardant bandh kartai 
penclay tuwale karine 
adhé machhar haiki 
kérh. 
Palatgna paiyé piinimai 
muko etle kidf na charhe. 


Bhoioe 4khi rat pahkho 
khetichwo joie. 
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Enouisg. 
Of Meals, and Dining Out. 


Bring a cup of tea after 
my ride, 


I like it strong. 
This is not sweet enough. 
I like it weaker, 


Put plenty of milk. 

Don't bring cow’s milk, 
but buffalo’s milk. 

Do you call this milk? 


There is more water than 
milk. 

Take care the water boils 
before you make the tea. 


Put a teaspoonful of bran- 
dy, or a little ginger in 
it, 


I don’t like green tea. 
Let it be all black. 
Bring breakfast quickly. 


Bring the eggs, some hard 
"polled and some not. 


These eggs are not fresh. 

What are the best sorts of 
fish ? 

Let me have mango fish 
and hilsa. 

Get some black pomfret, 
and some white. ’ 


Let me have two or three 
sorts of curries, 


Toast some bread, and 
butter it well. 


I have several friends 
coming. 
Get breakfast for four. 


DIALOGUES : 


Kanarzsn. 


Ahdravatint horage itd 
mdduvadanni: kuritu. 


Nanna kudurésavari y4- 
danaftara nanageondu 
batlu teniru tatta. 

Adu nanage kathmage 
yirabéku. 

Idu shi saludu 


Adu mattagi kaimmuge 


iréna nanage pasandu. 
Bahala hélubidu. 
Einmé haléhortu 4kala 
hélu tarabéda, 
Ninu yidainu hfleita 
niru 
hechchagi yidhe. 
Ninu téniru maduvadakko 
muache nirainu kudisu. 


Adaralli vonduténirusautu 
turhba brandiyannadara 
tusa shuithiyannddara 
haku. 

Hashiyelé téniru nanage 
shéradu. 

Adu yoll& karrage yirali. 


Belagina ‘tavainu béga 
tatta. 

Koli mottegalainu kelava 
chann4gi béyisi kelava 
béyisade tatta. 

T kolimottegalu hostalla. 

Modalu tar: minugalu 


(Thinown). 


(Unknown). 


Nanage yeradu maru bagé 
palyagalu t&. " 


Tusa rottiyainu sutfa 
adakke chandigi beiné 
savaru. 

‘Naina balige aneka snéhi- 

eS an Lerma 

‘u mandige belaginG- 
tavainu “ese magu, 


Teivav. 


Ahdramulu, bata bhoja- 
namu chéyadamu vitini 
guriichi, 

‘Mému gurrapu sav&ri voli 
raginé ginnedu tenillu 
tisukoni rf. 

Andulé téyaku tsfla vési 
ghatug4 cheyyavalenu. 

Tadulé tipi tsaladu. 


Tatakante takkuva &ku 
veyyavalenu. 
Ning: 


a palu péyi. 
Avu palo oda, géde 
palu te. 
Tdi paléna ? 


Tadul6é palu koddinni nillu 
yekkuvanunnu unnavi. 
Nijlu bagé kagina safgati 

kanukkoni tarvata ai- 
dulé téy4ku padavéyi. 
Aidulé chinna garitedu 
brantiaina koachemu 
allamu ain& veyyi. 


Patstsani téyaku m&ku sa- 
ripadadu. 
Ait nallatidé veyyi. 


Tsaddi twaragh té. 


Bagé udikina gudlu konni 
udakanivi konnitisukoni 


ra. 
T gudlu kottavi kavu. 
Chépalalé yévi nindéman- 
chivi? 


Terramigs chépalu hils& 
ete palu té. 2 


chépalu konni tella tsan- 
duvayi chepalu té. 

M&ku rendu m&du vid- 
hamula kdralu kévale- 
mu. 

Konchemu __rotte 
seganu kalchi 
tsakkag& venna rateo. 

M64 snéhitulu shané maadi 
vastunnéru. 

Nalugurikitealdisiddhama 
cheyyi. 


nippa 
Pr 


Tamin. 


Poganam posittalai ku- 
ritte. 


Nan savvari seydu vanda 
pirppadu oru képpai 
tétanni konduvu. 

Adu k&ramf irukkavén- 


dum. 
Idukku tilippu pattadu, 
Idukku tittfppu pattadu, 


Adigu p4lvar. 

Pasuvam pilvéndam yeru- 
maip4l konduva, 

Inda pfle vénum4. 


Palai vida tanni yadigam. 


Ni tf pannugir darkku 
munnudaga tanniyai 
semmayfy k&chu, 

Adil oru té karandi pirfn- 
deyai vidu alladu in- 
jiyai pédu. 

Pasamai yéna ti yenakku 
vudavadu. 

Karuppu ti y4y yirukkat- 
tum. 

Siggiramay kala chapadu 

onduva, 

Vévikkapattadum vévikk- 
ap padadadumina sila 
muttaigal konduva. 

Inda muttaigal pudidalla, 

Néttiyana minga Je du. 


M&nga minum ilast minum 
enakko kodu. 
Sila karu vavalunj sila 
vellai vavalung kodu. 


Trandu alladu manru vi- 
daména keri vagaiga 
légattinu, 

Konjam rottiyai suttu nan- 
ray vennai tadavu. 


Vegu sinégidargal varu- 
vipa rgal vi 


Nalu pérukku kéla chap- 
Pada tayér papnu, 


MEALS AND DINING OUT. 


Mandtuf. 


Jewanya vighayin wa dusre 
thikdnin jewdyd vighayin. 


Mi ghodyfwaran phiran 
4lyfwar mala chyahitsa 
py4la de. 

Mala kadak chyaha 
f&wadto. 

Ha tsangla gor dzhala 
nahi. 

Malé phikk 4wadto. 


Pushkal didh ghal. 

Gaychen diédh 4ninako, 
mhashichen an. 

Hen didh kay? or hyala 
didh mhantat kéy ? 

‘Yant dadhahin pani jast 


ahe. 
Tsaha karny& purvii pan- 
yas karh yen de. 


Ek tsamtsa braiidf, kiw 
thorke sen Glen ty&it 
ghal. 


Mala hirw& ts4h &wadat 
nahi. 

Sarv k&l4 astii de. 

Na&shta laukar 4n. 


Ukéran kathin dzhalelfi 
kahin fndiiin 4ni ka. 
hin tashi nadzhélelfi 4n. 

Hin andin tajii nahint. 

Tsangle tsingle dzatichi 
masli kontf? 

Malé tapshi wa hils& de 


Kahin halwa, wa kabii 
sarange &n. 


Don tin dz&tichin k4lavane 
majhe sathia kar, 


Panwits4 tsaty& shek, ani 
tyans loni teanglen law. 


Méjhe kityek maitr yepar 
Shet. 


Tsaughah purth nf&sht& 
tayfr kar, 
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Gusaniti. 


Jamwd bibat ane bihar 
Jamwa jawd bahat. 


Hui ghod& upar pharine 
&wui tyar pachhi mhane 
chah&nun pyalun 4p. 

Mhane kadak chahe bhawe 
chhe. 

A joie tewi mithi nathi. 


Mhane phfki bhawtf. 


Ghanu didh redo. 

Gaenui dddh nahi law, 
bhesnun law. 

A didh ke? or &ne didh 
shun kaho chho? 

Emén dadh kartah pani 
wattun chhe. 

Chah& karyai pehelii 
Bénpine ubharo awaw& 

ejehon. 

Temia ch&hi piwano 
chamcho bharine brandi 
ave jeré ek 4ndun 


nékh. 

Mhane lili chahé bhawti 
nathf. 

Badhi kali rehew4 de. 


Nasto jaldi law. 


Thodéai ek b&felan ane 
thodaa ek adhakacharan 
indan law. 

A indaa taja nathi. 

Kai kai j4&tnf miachhli 
saras chhe ? 

Mhane tapshi ane hilsa 
4y 


Thedési ek halwa ane tho- 
déa ck chhamnan law. 


Mhére sf&ru be tran jatni 
karhi kar. 


Paiuini kali sekine te 
par saripathe méakhan 
chopad. 

Mharé ketl& ek dostdar 
&wawaén& chhe, 

Char janne saru nasto 
taiyar kar, 


w 


Exoutsa. 
Nand that gentleman a 
knige, fork, and spoon. 


Give him a clean cup and 
sanecr. 


‘ake care there is good 
cream, honcy, and fruit. 


Don't emoke the milk. 
Take care the coffee is not 


by 
well ground. 


+ should like some game. 


‘fell me the name of each 
thing as I cat it. 


Say—This is an ortolan, 
tnipe, quail, partridge, 
or florican, 


Where is the cold meat and 
the ham ? 

Pat the tea-pot here, the 
coffee-pot at the other 
end, and the salt-cellars 
at the sides, 


‘The bread isbad and gritty. 
Iam going to dine out, 


Direct the bearers where 
to go. 


Let one man carry @ torch 
or a lanthorn, 


Mind you stand behind my 
chair and attend to my 

- wants. 

Give me a glass of wine. 

I: there red.wine as well 
zs white ? 


ou’t fill the glass so full, 


DIALOGUES; 


Kanarese. 

A shhibarige voridu katti- 
yanné mnijannG sau- 
tanni kodu. 

Atanige chokatavéda von- 

du batlaand tatteyannd 
a 

Alli vollé keneyaind jénu 
tuppavann hannannod 

jagrate madu. 

Hilge hoge h&kabéda, 


Kafiyatinu suttu hégadai- 
teya chennagi hudi ya- 
guvanteyujagratemadu. 


Nanage kelavu béte béku. 


Na&nu dtam4dntts iruvaga 
prati padarthade hesa- 
ranind nanage hélu. 

(Unknown). 


Tangalu mfrhsavi handi- 
todeya yelli ? 

Téniru pitravahnu yillé 
k6fi pftravainu &ché 


konéla uppu patra; 
Jainu maggalalla a 
T rotti besiierg ts kallu 
mayavagiya 
Nanu horage Dhojanakke 
hégutténe. 


Hogabékaéda sthalavainu 
bestarige hélu. 


Shbant divatige yann&- 
galt landarannégali hi- 
ikondu hégali. 

Naina urchiy ahinide nin- 
tu nanage bék&ddannu 
mfdu jatana. 


Nanage vondu gfjf batlu 
hese shi sfrfyavainu 


Drakshfedréya kempidda 
bilidd idheyé ? 


G4ji batlahnu ashtu pira 
funiba béda, 


Tevev. 
Woka katti, mullu, garite 
& doragéri chétiki thi 


wit kadigina ginne tatta 
fyanaku iyyi. 


Matichi mfgada venna pah- 
dlu unnavémé tstidu. 


X p&lu poga tsdra niyyaka. 


K4phf vittulu madi péniy- 


kund& tsii- 
Ii yeti nek kage pod 


chéintsu. 
Yévaina véta pakshulu 
‘ishta- 


kévalenani m! 
mugé unnadi, 

Mému tinétappudu prati 
aeeavie péru chepputi 
Ti 

Idi parige pitta, idi ullanki 
phiesa tiridi pitta, idi 

audzu, léka kami lédi 
pitta ani cheppu. 


Tsaddi mfinsamu_patidi 
toda yekkada > 

Té nila patra ikkada ko- 
phi patra & konanu up- 
Puginnela pakkalanu 
‘uitsu. 


T rotte matchidi kédu ite 
dulé rallu unnavi. 

Mému bhéjananiki baita 
pébétamu. 

Pévalasina ts6tu b6yflato 
cheppu. 


Wokadu diviti aing landa- 
Tu ain& pattuka pévala- 
inadi 


8] + 

Niva m& kurichi venaka 
niluteundi m&ku kfvala- 
sinadant& ivvavalasinadi 


Maku ginnedn woyinu 
sarayi té. 


Yerrati woyinu sarfyinni 
tellati vidoe sarfyinni 
unnava ? 

Aiita niidé & glésulé poya- 
vaddu, 


MEALS AND DINING OUT. 


Tami. 
Anda turaikku oru katti- 
yum mullum kayandi- 


Avarukkeu ort oru tattung k6p- 
payung kodu. 


Ange nalla palédum t bartie 


P 


Képpik kottai nallay va- 
ruppadavidu millai idip- 
padavu millai pattiram. 


Stidada yenakku mana- 
dirukkiradu. 


N&n s4ppidugira pédu an- 
danda -vastavin pér 


chollu. 

snipe, kuyi- 
lenrum_ kavudari yen- 
rum, florican yenrum, 
chollu. 


i pAttirattai itta- 
laiy lung képpi ee 
rattai attalaly ilung 
vuppu sisak kalai pak- 
kang kalilum vai. 


Oru i oru_tivattiyai 
= éndalai la 
ondu pogattum. 

Yenakku Pinnéle irundu 
ae galai 


Oru gilasu vayii 
aah vuyin yenakku 


Ange vellai chéréyamum 
seeeppu chersyameiin 


Kilasil a 
a rear niraiya 


i Thande 


ty Manira! rat. 
& asthas suri, wa 
cath wa tsamtsé de. 


‘4s ek swachh py&lé wa 
Bet de. rm 


Ts&igli mala, wa madh, 
wa phelen tayér thew. 


Dudhas dhurakatawii 


Shikér fnaleli sathpadel 
tar tafigli. 


Mi ek ek padarth khat 
dzain taseh tyachei 
mala naw sang. 

H& ortolan fhe, kiiwh 
snfip She, kiiw& law& 
She, kitw4 titar She, 
kihwé florican She, asen 
shnigat dzo. 

mans, wa ham 
kothe She? . 

Ts&hidini yetheh thew 
wa kaw4dani palikadle 
shewatés thew, wa ni- 
makdani bidzds thew. 


ered wit, wa katsakachit 
Mi ee jewhwySs dzat 


Rothe  dztwytched fhe tea 
ham4l&ns sing, 


Mashal kinw kandyé ekés 
ghenySs shiig, 


Aikalens? tai m&jhe khur- 
chiche pathimagea ubh& 
réhan malé jen lagel ty- 
&chi tajwij thew. 

Mala w&in daracheh ek 
gilas de. 


Tambadi wa p&idhri y& 
enh dzhtites win 

Glas itkea nh bhardi 
nako. ie 
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GusarArf. 
Te grihasthne chhari, 
kAnto ane chamcho 4p. 


Tene ek sojui py4lun ane 
rikabi o id 


Sari mal4i,madh, anemewo 
taiyar rakhje hoa. 


Dadhne dhum&do lagwa 
detona. 

Kafine balt jawa detono ; 
ane te sari jhiimi dala- 


wje. 
Kain fSimelo sikér male to 


shrun. 


Hun kh&to jauitemmhane 
dar ek janasnui nam 
keheto ja. 

A ortolan chhe, athwa 

” snaip chhe, athwé lawarf 
chhe, athw4 titar chhe, 
athw& florikan chhe, em 
keheto ja. 

Thando gost ane ham kan- 
h&n chhe ? 

Chéhadéni ahiyéa muk, 


kawhdani Be le chhede, 
oat a sani bajue 
tuk. 


Péind natharnh ane kas- 
tarwalun chhe, 

Hui bahar jamw4 jaua 
hhaui. 


dl 6 
Kénhai jawun te hamalne 
kehe. 


Ek janne masél fanas 
lewanud hehe 


Sambhalyan 
khurehint Nat pachtal ubb abo 
réhine mhane je joie tenf 
tajwij rakh. 

Mhane wain dérunui ek 
glés &p? 


Dholo ane rato ehen jatno 
wain chhe? 


Glas etlui badhui bhar- 
tong, 
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Enousn: 
That is enough. 


Bring me a tumbler of 
water. 


Get me some chicken. 


No more, I thank you. 
Hand me the vegetables. 


Give me pepper, mustard, 
vinegar, and salt, 


Give me a glass of beer 
after the curry. 


Give me the rice, 

Give me a small plate for 
the cheese. 

Where is the butter-knife ? 


Cool the wine with salt- 
petre. 


Ice the water and the soda 
water. 


Of a Journey. 
I am going to Allahabad 
to-morrow. 


I shall go by dak, 

Where is the post-office ? 
I want bearers to ———. 
What must I pay? 

Must I give largesse ? 
What is the custom ? 

Give me a receipt. 

Tell the bearers their re- 


ward depends on their 
conduct, 


If they go quick they shall 
be well paid. 


DIALOGUES : . 


Kanaresz, 
Adu saku. 


Nanage voridu dodda g&ji 
bat lu niru tegadu kondu 


Nanage tusa kélimari ta. 


Tanu béda, ninage vandan& 
mAdutténe. 

Nanage kayi palyagalainu 
kodu. 

Nanage menasi sasuveyt 
kadiyé uppé kodu, 


Palyé vuida méli nanage 
vondu g&ji batlu bir 
siray& Boda. 

Nanage ann kodu. 

Juninu geddege nanage 
vondu chikka tatteyaiinu 
kodu. 

Beineya chari yelli ? 

Kadduppininda drakshi 
shrayavatinu tampfyisu. 


(Unknown). 


Praydnavakuritu, 
N&nu nfle Allahabadige 
hégutténe, 
Né&nu tapflinalli hégut- 


téne. 
Aichékachéri yelli? 
Phaléni sthalakku nanage 


bestaru béku. 
Nanu yénu kodabéku ? 


Nénu yinam kodabék6 ? 


Paddhati hyage? codu. 

Nanage wake ‘iat 

In&mu avara nadavadike- 
yannu  hididu yidhe 
yenta bestarige hélu. 

Avara chi i hodare 
avarige chandégi ko- 
duyve. 


Tg.vev. 
Adi tsalunu. 


Woka tamblaru nfjlu tisue 
koni ré. 


Maku kédipillala kara 
konchemu té. 


Lita tealunét. 
A kaya karalu itla té. 


Miriyalo, évala, k6di, uppu 
iyyi. 


Kara tinna tarwata woka 
glésu biru sarbyi te. 


Annamn té. 


D: tadangk 
poral ‘ pallema 


lyyi. 
Venna tisé katti yekkada ? 


Surékérapa nillalé woyenu 
priae buat petti tsal- 
4 undétattu cheyyi. 
T nillanonno Bodavatora 
nunnu mant du nil- 
lal6é uichi 4 un- 
détattu cheyyi. 


Praydnamunu gurischi. 
Mému répu Alahabaduku 


M nab hela mida 

mu aiicl mi 
tému. ap 
Tap&léphisu yekkada ? 


Phalani ts6tiki maku b6- 
élu kévalenu. 
Mémémi ivvavalasinadi ? 


Mému babum&namu ivva- 

pore ? ae? 
4midlu ye 

Makoka aisidu iyyi. 

bathe nn itsu k6- 
vi mu! a taginattu 
vérikbahum&namuivva 
badunani chep) 

Véru twaragh poté variki 
matchi bahuménamu 
ippiiteabadunu. 


Tamit. 
Adu pédum. 


Yenakku orutamilar tan- 
nir konduva. 


Yenakku konjam_ kézhi 
kunjagalai konduva. 


Periya vupagaram pédum. 


Yenakku marakkarigal 
konduva. 

Yenakku mulagum kAdu- 
gm k&diyum vuppung 


odu. 
Karikkup piragu yenak- 
ku oru idlasu bir kodu, 


Yenakku chér konduva, 
Sinnu kattikku oru chinna 
képpai kodu. 


Vennai katti yengé ? 


Vedi vuppaik kondu wine 
kulirpanna. 


Tanniraiyam séd& tanni- 
rayum kattiyékku, 


Orupiraiydnattaikkurittu. 
Nalaikku nfn Allahabadku 


n. 
Top pévén, 
Tapflapfsu yengé ? 


Palana idattukku poga po- 
vigal vénum, 

Non yenna kodukka 
vénum ? 

Nén inam kodukka 
vénuma ? 

Vazhakka menna? 

Yenakkoru irasidu kodu. 

Povigalukku avargal sem- 
maiyéy nadandu kollu- 
vérgalénél inom koduk- 

re keppadu menru chollu. 
vargal. efggiram pévar- 
gine avargalukka 

uli nanray odukkap- 
dum. 


MEALS——JOURNEYING. . 


Maritui. 
Titken pure. 


Panyachenektamblarmala 
4n. 


Korhbadiche pil&chen thor- 
kensen ms mal& én. 


Nako nako, pure. 
Bh&ji mazkaye kar. 


Kale mirth, wa mohry4, 
bs shirk, wa ett 


le, 
Karhi kh4lly4 nantar malé 
ek glas bi bir de. 


Mala bhat de. 
Panera karitii malé ek 
dhakti bashi de. 


Lonyftsh taakd kothe dhe? 
Soryéne win thatd kar. 


Pani wa sod& watar bar- 
phane gér kar, 


Prawdsd wighayin. 
Udy& mi Alsh&bdes 
anor fhe. 
Mi dénket dzain. 


Deskechs kacherf kothe 

ie? 

Mala —— paryait’hamal 
Pahijet. 

Mala kay dyawen lagel? 

Mala inam dyawen ligel ? 


Shirasta kas kay ahe? 

Mal& p&wati de. 

Hamfléis saig kih war- 
tanik p&hin tumhés 
inam milawyfcheh teh 
milel. 

Dzar te laukar tealtil tar 
tyons tefngli maséri 
milel. 
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GusarArtf. 
Tetlui bas chhe (or) tet- 
lui ghanun thayua. 
Mhare saru pfiminuh ek 
tamblar law, 


Marghinéh bachy&inun 
thodud ek mas mane 


muk, 
Nahi, nahi, ghanui tha- 
sek bhaji mhéri taraf lew. 


Mhane mari, ri, sarko,ance 
mithun 4p. 


Karhi khadh& pachhi 
auhads ek galfs bharine 


Diar 4p. 

Mhane That 4p. 

Panirne sfiru mhane ek 
ub&ni rikabs &p, 


Méikhannf pali kanhan 
chhe? 

Sdrikhér wate wain tadho 
kar. 


Péinf ane sod& w&tar bara- 
fati tadhun pad. 


Musdfari bibat. 
Hui kéle Alahébad (Pra- 


y! janar chhua. 
Hui jaish. 
Dakni kachari kanhan 
chhe? 
Mhére falannéa thekanan 
sudhi bhoio joie chhe. 
Shua 4pua > 


ent inam &pwui pad- 
she? 
ctarasto sho chhe ? 
ane ponhotich 4p." 
Bhoione kehe chal Thalgat 
ins bhi inam mal- 
Ww hashe te malshe. 
Taldi chalshe to teone thik 
majurf malshe, 


Enxcuisn. 
If they put the palkt down 
to rest one or two must 
remain with it. 


Mave done with your smok- 
ing and go on. 


As you value your place 
¢ that there is a torch- 
bearer with each set. 


Sce that he bas abundance 
of oil for each stage. 


? 


Mow far is it to 


Whut sort of road is it? 


-Are there any rivers or 
waicy- courses ? 

Can they be erossed, and 
if so, Low? 


Are there plenty of sup- 
plies at each station ? 


What kinds of food are 
there? 

Is there good and whole- 
some water ? 

Is this water from a tank, 
river, or well ? 


Show me where you got it. 


What is the name of that 
village, fort, or moun- 
tain? 

What temple or mosque 
is that? 

Is there a European banglé 
ora native inn for tra- 
vellers ? 


Is this bod clean? 


Are there any bugs, fleas, 
or other ingocta” 


{s there any epidemio in 
the village ? 


- DiaLoctEs: 


Kawarese, 

Avara talfrishi kolluva- 
dakke palkiyainukelage 
ittare obbanu y& ibbaru 
adara hatra irabéku. 


Ninu hogébattiyarinu nil- 
lisi mundakke nadi. 


Nina ud; alli ni 
fshe are jote on 
dakke vobba mashfljiya 


Prati jmsiiligs avanalli 
tumba yenne ve, 
hange mada. bs 

— pau yeshta dara 


aan ryonth dori ? 


Alli nadi; kaluvegalu 
yovadddeed unté ren 
Avapalainn data kédite, 
h&ngidare hyahge? 


Prati majilinalla padér- 
thagalu bahalavagi 
aveyé? 

Alli vara bagé Shéragalu 
iruttave? 

Alli ollé Acbgyerida fra 


idheyé ? 
I niru keréd6, hojéd6, ya 
bhavid6 ? 


Adu ninage shikkida stha- 
lavannu nanage térisu. 
Agramada, koteya, z* pare 

vatada hesarénu ? 


Adu y&vagudi, yamashidi > 
Alli bhateshrigalige in- 
fj ara bangule.y 

finds satra Figall irut- 
tadeyé? 
+4 pasbige chékatavagid- 


alr ee kare y& béré 
hulagalué: aveyé? 


T grémadalli antu vyadhi 
nodaru unt6 ? 


Tsxuev. 

Badalika tirtsuk6vadamu- 
naku pflaki inat- 
taité wokadu iddarnu déni 
vadda undavalasinadi. 


Pogatsuttalu tagadam taf- 
nchi nadavand{. 


Nika udyégamu mida lak- 
shyamu unté 4y4 dzata 
boyilat6 woka mash4lchi 
undélagu gu jégratacheyyi 

Prati majili kévalasin- 
atta teamuru vanivadda 
tnnadé tatidu. ° 

——— adi yenta da@ramu? 


A bh&ta yetuvantidi > 


Akkada yéllu kéluvalo yé- 
maing unnavi 

Vatini dati peratsiks atla 
site ne) gers d&ta vala- 


Prati ati majildénunna kfva- 
lesushte samagri doru- 


kuna 

Yé tara ahfra vastuvalu 
dorukunu ? 

Akkada manchi frégya- 
maina nillu unnavé ? 


Tai guita nills, yéri nills, 
vi nijlé ? 


Adi yekkadi nuichi tech- 
chinfv6 teGpu. 

A véri péra, k6ta péru, 
konda péru yémi ? 


Adi yémi at léka yémi 
masidu ? 

Akkada bhétashrlugé uadé 

doralu ca ban- 


ala géni nallavaidlu 
fanaku — satramu- 

oes unnad& ? 
T parupu dulipinadéné ? 


Aidulé nallulu g&ni min- 
nallulu géni purugulu 
géni yémain& unnavé? 

Y vallé jadyélu yématns 

kalava? 


Taman. 
Tlaipp&rumbadiku pall4kai 
avargal kizhé vaittal 
adéde oruvan alladu 
irandu pértarittu irakké 
véndum. 
Suruttuk kuditt&chuda 
nudattu, 


Nii pal4na vidattukku 
véndiya diruppadal pi- 
yidi setttkem masalchi 
irukkrfné venru par. 

Ovvaru piridi majulukkum 
tévaiyana yenne iruk- 
kirada len 

Paléna idattukku yevva- 
lava daram ? 

Anda réttu yeppadi iruk- 
kiradu ? 


Ange yédfvadu yérigal v4. 

yakkélgal iru) eae 

Ar tandi pogalam& appa- 
diyanél yeppadi pogi- 
radu? 

Ovvaru mukémilum podu- 
m&n4& surappor& iruk- 
Kiradi ana mi 

Ange yevvida pojana miru- 
hredu > P 

Angenalladum rusigaramu 
mana tannir irukkirad&? 

Inda tanpir kulattu tan- 
nirf &ttu tapniré alladu 
kinattu tanniré ? 
engé irundu adai kondu 
vanda yenru kattu. 

Andakiramallinudaiyavum 
kéttainudaiyavum pé- 
renna ? 

Anda kévil alladu gérikku 

~ pérenna? 

Ange ySttiraik korarukku 
vellai kararukku pan; 
Javavadutamizharrukku 
sattiramavadu vundu ? 


Inda mettai suttam4 irak- 
kirad4 } 

Angé yédavadu mittaiga- 
lun iain een 
matta pachigalu mun 

Anda Kiramatel yedavadu 


~ shstira poltik kadami- 


JOURNEYING. 


Marituf. 
Wisiiwa gheny’s te pal- 
khikhélin utartil tar eka 
doghani palkhi dzawal 
réhawen. 


Tambakha orhny chet 
pureh hoan dz, atin 
teala. 


ge Tulé tsdkarichi garaj asel 


tar darek dzod& barobar 
mashflchi thew. 


Sambhél tapy’ tapy4 pur- 
tea tel tyadzawal aaGi 


de, 
—_ yothin kitii lamb 
fhe 
Rasté kasi kay She? 
Nady nfle kahin ahet ? 
& par utarwel; utarwel 
aanar | 


Dar mukfm4s pahije titka 
sidh& saraijam mile} ? 


Tethen kay kay khanyéche 
padarth miltat ? 
Tethen tshigled pani fhe? 


Hen pani taly&chen, kihw6 
nalichen, inwé wihiri- 
chen fhe? 

Hen kothin fnales tei 
malé dakhiw. 

Ty& géiwacheh, kiiwi 
dongarfchen naw kay? 


Teh kontei deal, kiiwa 
konti mashid ? 

Tethen ut&ru lokfi kari- 
tah European lokéntes 
bangla ahe, kinwa 
dharmshélé She? 


Hf bichhéné swachh fhe? 
DhenkGn, pish, wagaire 
Mane ae 


Géawst kédbii rogichi 
sbtith the ? 
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Gusaniri. 
Wisamo khawane palkhi 
utare to ek be jane 
palkhi pise rehewun 
Jofe. 


Tatnbaku piwanui patawo 
ane hawe chilo. 


Tane tari chfikarini j 
hoe to dar ek jodi fathe 
masalchf rékh, 


Majle majal sudhi pon- 
hoiche tetlun tel rakh- 
wani tajwij rakh. 

Te ahinaathi ketlun &dhin 
chhe? 

Rasto kewo chhe ? 


Kain nadi nalai chhe ? 


Teo par utarfshe? ane 
utarhe tem hoe to shi 
Tite ? 

Dar ek muk4time joie tet- 
lui sidhun s4man mal- 
she? 

Tahhanh kh&wani 
shu shu male chhe 

Téhhanun périni shrun ane 
nirogi chhe? 

A p&ini talawnun chhe ke 
nadinuh ke kuwanun ? 


Tun kénhanthi lawyo te 
mane dekhad. é 
Te gamnun, athw4 killa- 
nui, athwi parwatnu 
nam shu? 

Te kayuh deherua, athwa 
kai masid ? 

Retinrise lokone waste ti- 

i _yuropiyan lokono 

banglo chhe, ke dharam- 
shala ? 


A bichh&anun s6f chhe ? 


M&nkan, chftichad wagere 
kaia chhe? 


Gamma kai rog chhe? 


anes 
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Enouisu. 
Is there small-pox, cholera, 
or fever? 


Is this a healthy place ? 


Is it 80 now? 


Has any sick mn slept 
on this bed Yatel tely ? 


‘What was his ailment? 


Call the sweeper and let 
him clean the place. 


Take care where you pitch 
the tent. 


Let it be in a dry place. 

Are there any snakes, scor- 
ions, or other reptiles 
ere? 


I shall ride this stage in 
preference. 


Of Sickness and consulting 
@ Doctor. 

What is the matter with 

you? 

I have got a fever. 

When were you taken ill? 

Last night at bed-time. 

‘What do you complain of? 


I have great pain and 
soe in the head. 


skin is very hot, and I 
ave great thirst 

Let me feel your pulse ? 

Shew me your tongue ? 


Have you a bad taste in 
your mouth? 


Yes; I have great clam- 
miness and a very bitter 
taste in the morning, 


DIALOGUES: 


Kanangsz. 
Tlli shidubu, vantibhédi, 
ya, jwara unt6 ? 


Idu Grogyavada sthalavé ? 


Adu yiga h&ge idheyé ? 


Munche yi_hashigeméle 
yava 3 Tsdhista nadari 
ondu iddané ? 
Avana jédyavénu ? 


Jhadm4liyannukari, avanu 
i sthaleradina gudisali. 


Takka sthalé nédi gudar& 
hodisu. 
Adu lu onagida sthaladalli Pi 


iv entdard havugalu 
meh lugalu ya yitare jan- 
tugalu vunt6? 

Nénu yi, majilige vishé- 
shavagi kuduré savéri 
mAadutténe. 

Vyddhiyainé vaidya nor- 
dige mdtddénavatin 


be 

Ninage mai yénu? 

Nanage jwara. 

Ni yavaga kéyile ké- 
nishitu? 

Ninne r&tri malaguvfga. 

Ninage yiga yénfgi yidhe? 


Nanage bahala talenéva 
mayakavi fgi yidhe. 


Nanage déha bahala ‘pa = 
vagiya babu bayari 
yagiyd yidhe. 


Ninna dh&tu nodalisu ? 


Ninna nGlige yainunanage 
torisu? 


Ninna bayikaiyagiidhey6 ? 


Havudu, nanage beli; 
bayi babale antagiva 
kaidgiya idh 


Tenvav, 
Mashdchakemu, maradi, 
1éka jwaralu unnavé ? 


Tppuda paukbyamugé un- 


Ines *ogishths yeva- 
daina {-padakamida 
paiidukonnfdé ? 

Vadgiki yémi vyadhi ? 


Jh&édumélini pilichi f 
sthalamu tdtsamanu. 


Déra yekkada kottistavé 
bhadvam. 
Podi nélanu kottintsu. 
Ikkada yémain pamulo 
télla, itaramaina 
pie jantuvuln unnava? 


Female gurrapu savari 
héya gérutunnénu. 


Vyddhi, vaidyudili tsiipa- 
damu vitint gurinchs. 


Nfku wojlu eae 


Naku jwaramu 
Niku ered jwaramu 


Ratri paduk6 boyyétap- 
udu. 
nike undé bhédha yémi? 
Ni sGledmgats nifidé nop- 
pig& unnadi 


Na koguté 
“tii ee 


Nf dhatuva tstdani > 

Ni néluka tsipa? 

Nf néru chédugé unnad& ? 

Avunu tellavéri pata n& 
néra nind& 


nunnu katika aoe 
nunnu uit 


“cw 


Tami. 
Ange siru ammaiyum vandi 
pédiyam k&chalu 
munda ? 
Idu savukkiya mina vi- 
dama ? 


Ippéda_appadiyé irukki- 
yada ? 


Indap padukkayil &ravadu 
munnfle paduttirun dér- 
gala? . ‘4 

Avan yenna viy&di 
rungén? vA Hess 

Perukkiravanai kippitta 
anda idattai suttanjey 
yattum. 

Anda kédarattai yenge 
adikki ray pattiram. 
Adai kéynda yidattil adik- 
age yedivada pam 
Angé yédavadu aga 
Temyélgalumalladumat- 

ta pachigalumundé ? 


Viyddiyat kurittum vatyid- 
diya natk kurittum. 


Vunak kenna? yenna vi- 
adi ? 


y 

Yeppga Tye vish 
e] a Vi! jun 
lay? d 

Nettu  r&ttiri padukkfra 


tarunattil. 3 
Vunakkenna viy&di? 


Yen mélu migavunsida 
irukkiradu yenakkurem- 
bavum tagamiga iruk- 


a. 

Nn von narambin tadul 
pidittn park kattum > 

Vunnékkai kattu parpom ? 


Vun vayil ketta rusiy& 
yirukkiradas 


Am yennavu pisin polotti 
va’ 
Amey! mn ‘pp! 


JOURNEYING—SICENESS. 


Marérut. 
Dew/,kihw& wakhé, kiiw4, 
tap She? 


Hi nirogi dzig& fhe? 
Halli ti nirogt ahe? 


Kéni fdzérf manushya ya 
bichhényawar alikede 
nizl hota? 

Ty&s kay hot ase? 


Dascawalyee bolaw, Sni 
tyas hi da6ga dztdanyés 


aig 

Sémbh] dzigh pahin 
tamba mar. 

Suke dzagewar mar. 


Yethen kahin sap, bitad, 
kinwé itar kid Shet ? 


Hi mazal ghody& wardn 
kar&wi asen malé 4wadten. 


Adedripand wighayin, wa 
waidydcheh anumat 
ghenyd wishaytn. 

Tula kay hoten? 


Malt tip 616 Ghe, 
Kewhan fla? 


Kal rétrii niznyachewelin. 
Tula kay hoten? 


Majhen doken dukhtei wa 
thonwal yete. 


Méjhei fig phér taplen 
e, wa mala phér 
shogh parlé fhe, 
Tojhi nfpi pahan de? 
Jibh dékhiw. 


Tumchen tod wast dzha- 
lei, She ? 


Hoy, sakalche praharii 
mé&jhen tond chikat, wa 
phar kad hoten, 
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Gugaratt. 
Shitla chhe, ke wakho, ke 
taw? 
A jag nirogi chhe ? 
Hamn4éa nirogi chhe? 


H&lmai 4 pathari upar 
koi méaduh ménpas 
sutun hatun ? 

Tene shun thatua hatun? 


Jhadu karnarne bolawine 
tene jag baharwanua 
kahe. 

Jag& joine tambu marje. 


Sukie jaghe tainje. 


Ahifyai kei sip athw& 
wichhu athw4 bijan jain 
janawar chhe? 

A majal phadé upar jaw&- 
nun mbane game chhe. 


Maridwdd bdbat ane waidni 
saldh lewd bdbat. 


Tane shui thée chhe ? 


Mane taw &wyo chhe. 
Kyfre awyo? 


Gai rftre suti wakhte, 


Tamne shui darad th&e 
chhe ? 

Mhaéruh mf&thui bahu 
dukhe chhe ane bhol 
f&we chhe. 

Mh6rui shee ghanui 
tapyua chhe, ane mane 
bebe shogh pade chhe. 


Nadi jow& de? 
Jibh dekhéd ? 


Taruih mbhodui natharu 
(niswhdu) thai gayua 
chhe? 

Hf; suw&rne r mhé- 
rui mbodun chikaui 
ane karwun kaywun thaé 
jae chhe. 
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Enouisx. 
Have you any sickness at 
stomach ? 
Yes; and last night I 
vomited once. 
Have you any appetite? 


org: Mile and nausea 


Are your bowels regular? 
I am rather costive, 


When were your bowels 
moved? 

This morning. 

Have you any pain in your 
limbs? 

No pain except in my head. 


You must take an emetic, 


Dissolve this powder in a 
cupful of cold water. 
Drink one-half now, and 
the other fifteen minutes 
after, if the first dose 
does not make you sick. 


As soon as you feel sick 
drink two or three cup- 
fuls of warm water to 
promote the vomiting. 


What must I eat ? 


You must eat nothing to- 
day but gruel and K&nji. 


Do not cover yourself with 
too many clothes. 
Keep as cool as you can. 


T shall see you again to- 


civetine patient these two 
pills at bedtime, and 
the draught to-morrow 
morning. 


DIALOGUES: 


Kanaresz. 
Ninage yénfdari hotte 
ena ee 
wuduninn rhtri nanage 
ondu sala vaitiyéyitu. 
Ninage hashi vaguttadeyé? 


Bahala swal, ipa, matta ata- 
mf&didaméle asanhya- 
vagi idhe. 


Ninagekélapravruttichan- 
dagi Aguttadeyé ? 
Nanage mala katti yidhe. 


Ninage kélapravrutti y&- 
vaga fyitu? 

Tadu beligge. 

Ninna avayavagalalli n6- 
vénadard unté ? 

Nanna taléli hortu mat- 
telld névilla. 

Ninu vintige tegadu kol- 
labéku. 

Ychirnavainu ofdu batle 
tainiralli kalasu. 

Tga erdhavainu kudi, adu adu 
hotte tolasade 
badinaidu ee ea tali, 
mattardhavannu kudi. 


Ni hotte tolasida 
kadle vantiyfguva dak- 
i yerada maru batla 

Dishi ‘nira kudi, 


Né&nu yénu vétamédali ? 


Ninu iidu atbaliyd gan- 
igre hortu pérend Lr 


Ninu ancka batt a 
hodduk6béda. piacere 
Ninna kailadashta tafpu Ni 

mf&gik6, 


Nisinaimn fritri tirigi n6- 
dutténe. 

Vy&dhisthanige malaguvé- 
ga { yeradu m&tregalan- 
nG@ nlé beligge kagha- 
yavaina kodu. 


Txnvev. 
Niku kadupuld vik&ra- 
mugaé yémain& unnada ? 
Avunu ninnati ratri woke 
sari vanti ainadi. 
Niku ee Aad yémaina un- 


Kolchem 4 unnadi bhé- 
janamuc vicaeepaett 
vanti aoheherarea un- 
tunnadi. « 

Niku kéla pravratti kra- 
soimuge avutunnad& > 

mee ri , teakkage kavadam 


Nike chia ravrutti ye] 
udu. ‘ainsi ? ae 
Nedu tellav&ri. 
Niku wontlé Jekkadapaing 
noppi 
Tanna pena yekkada 
noppi lédu. 
Nivu vgitiki mandu tisu- 
kévalenu. 
T chérnamu ginnedu tsan- 
F ndllalé setapt 
ppudu mtigu andu- 
Walla nite vant Kena 
taité padihénu nimisha- 
- mulaku tarwéta kadama 
sagamunnu ti 
Vaati vachché ‘tattu niku 
totaagané venti 
kévadanaku rendu médu 
~ ginnela vénnillu tagu. 


Nakémi pathyamn, or né- 
némi be phsanamt chéy- 
pain 
ava, ji tappa niva 
nédémiont putsteukokd 


- dadu. 
Ninds guddala wontimida 
Pap eri ‘ka. 
arframunaku yenta 
tubregaigis anta 
manchidi. 
Tirugé r&tri vachchi ninnu 
tedstanu. 
een ee 
lw udu 
Tehohi-akalijing’ Baidu 
répu ncayéne iyyi. 


Tain. 
Vayattil yedavudu névu 
vunda ? 
Am ir&ttiri oru diram vén- 


Inetta konj jam sappitta pire 
guvandi yagip pogudu. 


Vayattil k6l4 rilla diruk- 
kiradé ? 

Yenakku mala banda mi- 
rukkirada. 

Ni _yeppédu salavadaik- 
kirunday? 

Inrukalamé. 

Vunadu avayavangalil 
névirukkirada ? 

Talai vali tavira véré n6- 
villai. 

Ni vandikki yeduttuk kol- 
lavenum. 

Inda talai oru képpai ja- 
lattil karai. 

Ippé orupangum kflmani 
poruttu inda avizh dat- 
tinal yunakku vupattira 
milla dirundal matta- 
pangeyum sappidu. 

Vunakku vupattiram kanda, 
m&ttirattil adigamay 
vandi yagumbadikku 
irandu alladu manu 
koppai sudu tannir 
kudi. 


Nanycnnasappidevénam? 


Xnamung kanjiyuntavira 
véronru sappida véndam. 


Adiga vastirangal péttu 
pottuk kolladi. 

Yunnar kddiya mattu sa- 
lavaiya yirukkapp4r. 


Rattirikku marupadiyum 
yunnai van dupar kirén. 

Viyadikkéranukku inda 
rendu mfttirai yaipa- 
dukkain pédum nila 
kélamaikku inda avizh 
dattéyuna kodu, 


SICKNESS. 


MarAtuf, 
Tumche potait dawalten ? 


Hoy, kal ratrii mi ekadéi 
Ckalon. 
Tumhas bhak ligte? 


Thorki lagte ani jenwalyé- 
war potait dhawalten. 


Tumhis parsikades saph 
hoten ? 

Madzha kothé thork&s& 
kabaz fhe. 

Tumbaés parsakade kew- 
h&a dzhalen hoten ? 

Adz sakalin. 

Tumche hat pe dukhtat? 


Doken mtr dukhten. 


Tumhés ultichei aushadh 
ghetlen p&hije. 

‘Hi bhuki py4l4 bhar thand 
panyéit milwa. 

Ardhen &tia py4 4ni pan- 
dhré minita nantar tum- 
che potant kalmalalen 
nahi tar bakichenardhen 


teangli hon 
don tin py&le ushn pani 
pya. 


‘Mi kay kha ? 


Adz tumbia kahia khaan 
nak&, pej wa kanji pya. 


Pushkal paighrane gheah 
naké, 


Tumtsine fpanés jitkeh 
thaid rakhwel titken 
rakha, 

Ratris tumchi mi punah 
khabar ghein. 

Adzarf manushyfs nijte 
welin don golyé dy& &ni 
udy4n sak&lin pfnyachen. 
aushadh p4ja. 
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Gusaniti. 
Tam&r& petmin doholie 
chhe ? 
Ha; kfle ratre hun ek 
war okyo. 
Tamne bhakh lage chhe? 


Thodi thodi lage chhe, ane 
jamy& pachhi jiwarchi 
thée chhe. 


' 

Tamne jh&do saru thie 
chhe 

pate kotho jar& kabaj 


chhe. 

Tamne jhado kySre thayo 
hato? 

Aj saw&re. 

Tamara h&th pag dukhe 
chhe? 

Eklua mithua dukhe chhe. 


Tamére ultinua osad kha- 
wun joie. 

A bbaki py4lan bhar tad- 
han panniman melaw. 
Ardhuh hamnff pio ane 
pandarminitmintamfra 
petman kalmale nahin 

to bakinun pi le. 


Taméran petman kalmal- 
w4 mande etle sari pcthe 
okfri thaw& saru be 
tran py&lan bharine un- 
hun pani pijo. 


Hun shun khéun? 


Aj tame kain khaso nalu, 
pej ane kanje pije. 


Ghanaa 
nahin. 

Jetli thandak rakhfy tetli 
rakho. 


lugad&ni_orhso 


Ra&tre pachhi hun tamari 
khabar leish. 

Mandan mannasne r&tre 
suti wakhte & be golf 
Apjo, ane pfwanun osad 
kale saware phjo. 
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Enouisa. 
Tell him to put his feet in 
hot water before going 
to bed. 


Is there any medical man 
in this place ? 
Is he a native or European? 


Send for him whoever he 
may be. 

Tell him I have been at- 
tacked with cholera, and 
to bring medicine with 
him. 

Have you any cholera me- 
dicine in the house ? 


Have you any mustard? 
If so, make plasters to 
put on my stomach and 
feet. 


Fill thesestone bottles with 
boiling water and apply 
them to the feet. 

Tell my servant not to 
leave me for a moment. 


Of Riding and Buying a 
Horse, 


Is the horse ready ? 

Put the saddle well on. 

Hold the bridle till I be 
fairly mounted. 


Take up the stirrup one 
hole. 

Let the stirrup down two 
holes. 

Tighten the girth. 

Put a cloth over the horse’s 


eyes. 

Coax him that he be not 
restive. 

Is that a riding or a car- 
riage horse ? 


Keep out of the way, per- 
haps he may ek Fite, 
or rear, 


DIALOGUES ; 


Kananese. 
Avanu malaguvadakke 
tmuiche avanu kfluga- 
iniralli 


lannu_bishi 
hélu. 
Illi yéradard vaidyarunté ? 
Avanu yérfdard sari avan- 
na kareyisu. 
Nanage vanti bhédi kan- 
diruvadagiyi sangata 


avusti taruvantey ava- 
nondige hélu. 

Ninna maneyelli vanti bhé- 
dige avusti idbeyé ? 


Ninna hatra s&sivépudi 
idheyé, iddare nanna 
hottéméla —_kflugala 
mélé hakuvadakké mu- 
lamu m&du, 

T kallu buddigalolage bish- 
inirainu tumbi avuga- 
lannu kélugalige haku. 

Nannapnu nimishavi bit- 
tiradante nafna navu- 
k&ranige hélu. 


Kuduré sawdri mddina- 
vdink kollénavatini ku- 
ritu. 

Kudure tayaragi yidheyé ? 

Chandagi Tan hake. sf 

Nanu chandégi adaraméle 
hattuvatan: kadi- 
vana hidi. 


Rikfbannu ondu kaipu 
mélakke yettu. 

Rikabannu yeradu kannu- 
galu kelage bidu. 

Tanguvarannou bigisu. 

Kudureya katnugalu méle 
ondu Datteyanaa haku. 

Chandi madadante adainu 
tattu. 

A kudure hattuvadé, ban- 
dige kattuvadé ? 


Had bittu yiru, vonduvéle 
adu vodditu, kachchitu 
y& muigalugala yettitu, 


at cantar, i 

adakaku. 6 udu 

kéllu wenniilale ehtane 
kommani atanité 
cheppu. 

Tkkada yevadain4 vaidyuda 
unnadé? 

Atadu nallavada, jativada ? 


Yevarain& saré pilipintsu. 


Maku maradi sankatamu 
kanipinchinadani chep- 
pi atanni aushadhamo 
pattuka rammanu. 

Tiitlo nivadda maradiki yé- 
main& aushadhamu un- 
nada? 

Ni vadda fvalu yémaina 
unnava, unite kadupuku 
k&llaku pattuveyyad4- 
naku néri guddalaku 
tsarumu. 

T r&ti budlal6 uduku nillu 
posi vitini kallaku 
wottu. 

Nimishamu kid& mam- 
muna vadilipetti uhda 
vaddani mé naukaruté 
cheppu. 

Gurrapu savdri povddamu, 
gurramu konadamu 
vitin’. gurinchi. 

Gurramu siddhamug’ un- 
nad&? 

Jini tsakkag4 kattu. 
Mému yekki bag& kurt- 
sundédék& kallemu 

uttukd. 

Ankevanne woke randhra- 
munaku paig& dzarupu. 

Amnkevanne rendu randhra- 
mulaku kindugé dintsu. 

‘Taniguvaru bigittsu. 

Gurramu kafdlaku adda- 
mug& woka gudda veyyi. 

Mondi chéyakuadé widé 
laguna danni tattu. 

Adi yekkudu gurrama 
bandi gurrama ? 


Déri tolagi pé, adi wokavé- 

ja tannunu karutsunu lé- 

‘a mundari kaéjlu pai- 
kettunn, 
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Tawi. 
Avan padukka p6gu mun- 
ne avan k&l kalai ven- 
niril t6yikka chéllu. 


Ividattil vayittiya liruk- 
kipfré ? 

Avan yivvaran alladu 
iréppiyné ? 

Avan yr4 frundélum kip- 


pidu. 

Yenkkup pédi yagu denru 
avanukkuchollimarindu 
konduvara chollu. 


Vun vittil vandi pédi ma- 
rindu irukkud& ? 


Vun vittil kadu iruk- 
kud&? irundél arachi 
k@lukku pattupidu. 


Inda kal puttiyil sudutan- 
niyai nirappi kélukku 
ottadam pddu. 

Konjanéra magilum yenna 
vitta pogamalirukkum- 
badi yen velaik kara- 
nukkudi. 


Kudirai vingi savdri sey- 
giradai kuritiu. 


Kudirai tayara yirukkuda? 


Stmiyai nanréy kattu. 
Nan yérugira varaikkum 
kadi valattaip pidi. 


Angu padiyil orutuvérattai 
yeduttividu, 

Angu padiyai kizh tuvu- 

i rattil mattu. 
ngu padiyai piguvu sey. 

Kudirai kongatat tuniyinél 
madu. 

Adu murandida padikku 
tsa sey. 

Adu vundi kudiratya yéru 
kudiraiya ? 


Odingi yiru, oruvélai ka- 
dikkum vudaikkum, ye- 
riyum allada pinm 
yedayum, 


Manrirtuf. 
Nizawyés dz4nydche par- 
vin &ple pay ushn pany- 
ant ghala mhanan tyas 
Banga. 
Te ake koni waidya 


ie? 

To etaddeshiya fhe kiiw& 
European fhe ? 

To koni tarih aso ty&s 
bolawa. 

Tyas saag kin mala wakh& 
dzhala fhe yastav au- 
shadh ghean ye. 


Tumche gharant wakhy4- 
chen k&hin ausha 
fhe? 

Tumhidzawal ray& Shet ? 
astil tar majhe potawar 
wa payahwar ghalnya 

+ sathin tya watin tyant- 
84 patya kara. 

Hy4chin&i mitichesishant 
ukalten pani bharan 
mfajhe pay shek&. 

Majhe tsakaras sitigh kin 
tin majhe dzawalin 
dzar& hilai nako, 


Ghodydwar basnyd vigha- 
yin wa ghodad kharid 
karnyd vishayin. 


Ghod& tay&r She ? 


Khogir nit ghal. 
Mi barobar basen ton par- 
yantlagim dharan thew. 


pase ek burakh tsay- 


iw, 

Rikib don burékh khalfi 
utar. 

Tang tndn bandh. 

Ghodyfche dolyawar 
pharka ghal. 

Tyés tsutskar mhunje to 
tsalwal karn4r nahi. 

To basny&tsa ghoda &he 
kinw& gaditsh ghoda 
&he? 

Dur ubhé raha, kadachit 
to lat maril, kinwé ts4- 
wel, kinw& up&fii yeil. 
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Gusaritf. 
Tene kaho ke sut&i pehe- 
lah potana pag unhan 
panntman rakhe.- 


Ahiy&i koi waid chhe ? 


Te et deshiya chhe ke Yu- 
ropian ? 

Te game te hoe pan tene 
bolaw. 


Tenekahoke mhanewakho 
thayo chhe w&ste osad 
leine chlo. 


Taméré gharmén kaif 
w&khfnun osad chhe? 


Tamra gharmah kain rfi 
chhe? hoe to mhérai 
pct ano pag upar mu- 

wa saru watine lepri 
karo, 

A chinéi matin sistoman 
khalkhaltun pani bha- 
rine mb&r& pag shcko. 

Mhar& chakarne kaho ke 
tui sahebne ek kshan 
bhar wihilo mukine ja- 
tono. 


Ghodé upar beswd ane 
ghodo kharid karwd 
babat, 

Ghodo taiyar chhe? 


Jin thik m&id. 

Hun barahar besun tyah- 
hén sudhi lagam jhali 
rakh. 

Rikab ek chhed upar chay- 
haw. 


Rikéb be chhed niche utar. 


Tang khenchine bandh. 

Ghodani &nkh upar lug- 
dui nakh, 

Tene buchkér etle te chal- 
wal kare nahin. 

Te beswano ghodo chhe 
ke gadino? 


B&jue ubho rehe wakhte 
to It marshe, athwa 
Earadthe; athwa jhor 


ashe,’ 
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Encusx. 
Where is the saddle-cloth 
and crupper ? 


See that the reins are 
strong, and kept in con- 
stant repair. 


What frets the horse ? 


Drive the flies away. 
Do you give the horse his 
grain regularly ? 


Never use the heel-ropes, 
they destroy a horse ; 
the fore-ropes may be 
useful, the others seldom 
or never can. 


Tell that person to get out 
of the way. 

Call out to those people in 
good time—the horse 
may gallop over them, 


Remove that bag; other- 
wise the horse may start 
and run off. 

Bid these people give over 
their noise till I get past. 


Don’t let them come near 


me. 

Groom! hold the horse, I 
must dismount for a 
little. 

Put all his furniture to 
rights. 

He does not go easy. 


Take care, he will get out 
of your hands. 


See, is that ground proper 
for the horse to go over? 


I fear it is swampy. 
Is the bottom firm ? 


Does the water reach your 
middle? 


DIALOGUES: 


Kanarese. 
Astaru batteya duichiyu 
yelli? 


Lagamainu gattipadishi 
agSgye marimattu ma- 
disu, 


Y4tarindakuduregeshittu? 


Anonagalainu védishibidu 
Ninu kudurege huruliyan- 
nukramavagihékuttiya? 


Pich&di Jainu 
caevéda so béda ; 
avu kudureyainu kedi- 
suttave; agadi hagga 
upayégisa bahudu, itara 
haggagalainu yeshtu 
matrava yavagali 
kddadu. 

A manushyanainu hidi- 
bida hélu. 

A manushyarige kélisuva- 
hége béga kagu, yilla- 
diddare kudure avara 
méle daudaisftu. 

A chilavannu tegedu bidu 
illadiddare kudure adari 

N dita. 

‘anu héguvavarige i ja- 
nara kugadira héju. 


Nanna hatra avarainu ba- 
ralisa béda. 

Kastar& ! kudureyaiinu 
hidi, nanu swalpa kelage 
iliya béku. 

Adara s&manugalatinella 
sariyagi haku. 

Adu sarigavagi héguva- 
dilla. 

Joke, adu niina kaiyainu 
bidishikonditu. 

Kudurehéguvadakkeénela 
chandagi idheyé nédu ? 


Adu kesaragidhe yenta 
n&nu anjutténe. 
Adfi ghattiyagi yidheyé? 


Niru nitina tonkakke ba- 
ruttadeyi ? 


TeLucu 

Jini kinda vésé tsaukapu 
guddayunnu dumichinni 
yekkada ? 

Kallepu varlu ghattig4 un- 
navémé edtsakonpi vie 
tini appudappudu bagu 
chéista undue ¥) 

Gurramu yenduchéta ma- 
hatala visurutunnadi ? 

A igalanu téliveyyi. 

Gurraéniki ‘alavala krama- 
mug& petfutuunéva ? 


Pich4di kattavaddu, andu- 
valla furramu chedipé- 
tunnadi, agadi katta- 
damu maitchidi, picha- 
divalla yehtamatramu 
praydjanamu lénélédu. 


V&nni dari tolagi pom- 
manu. 

Véidlu daramugé unda- 
g4né arichi cheppu, gur- 
ramu vari midiki paru- 
gettunu. 

A sanchini avataliki tiyi, 
Iékunté gurramu bedini 

arugettiponu. 

Mému dati poyyédakasan- 
dadi chéyakund4 undo- 
mani vandla‘é cheppu. 

Vandlanu midaggiriki ra- 
nivvaku, 

Gurrapuvida, ‘anni 

attu, mémukonchemu 
ligavalenu. 

Gurrapu samainanth sariga 


veyyi. 

Adi alakug& pévadamu 
lédu. 

Adi ni cheyi vadilintsukoni 
poboyyini bhadramn. 

Gurramu pé6vadamunaku 
& déva manchidéna 
tsadu? 

Adi rompig4 unnadani tés- 
tunnadi. 

Aduguna ghattiga unnada? 


A nfllu nadumola mattoku 
vastunnavé ? 
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TAMIL. 
Sini tuniyum crupperum 
yenge ? 


Reins palamfyum adik- 
kadi_repair seyya vén- 
diyadéga viruk \inrad EY 

ar, 

Kaditai yén bay appuddu 

inradu ? 


Tgalai 6ttividu. 
udiraikku kollu kirama- 
maga koduttuk kondu 
varugil 18 ? 
Asadi kattade kudiraiyai 
kéyappaduttum pisadi 
vubayéga mfnadu matta 
kayargal vubayéga 
millai. 


Avanai vazhivittu apparam 
pogu chol. 

Ange nirkkiravar galai ap- 
puram poga chol illi- 
vittal kudirai avargalin 
peril 6dum. 

Anda podiyai appuramizhu 
ill vittal anda kudirai 

Hea tadreiey 06 

dup pégira va- 
raikkum wangalal pe 
sama lirukka chol. 

Avagalai yenkitta vara~ 
vittade. 

Kudiraikkfré _kudiraiyai 
pidi nan konjam néram 

eranga venum. 

Adugal “s&manga Jellém 
kirama maval. 

Adu tondaravu seyyamar 
P6ga mattadu. 

Pattiram, adu vunkai vidi- 
Vittuk kondu pégappo- 
gudu. 

Anda nilam kudirai pévu- 
darkku nanré irukkudé- 
Pe, 

Adu sida sedappa irukku 


Menru payap padugirén. 
Kizhé nanray yirukeads ? 


Tanni iduppu avvalavu 
varum& } 


Manituf. 
Tsauké wa dumchi kothe 
&he ? 


Anin majbut fni durast, 
fhe kinwa n&hfi hea 
pahat dz. 


Ghod& k&i tsalwalto ? 


Mésh& hak. 
Tan ghodyés dana wakt 
shir detos? 


Pichhadi béridhiinako, 
ene Earn rhoda khrab 
oto; agaidi upayogi 
paste pararitu prebhadi 
wachitats upayogi 
adte kim bahun& kad- 
ints ti upayogi padat 
nahf. 


Ty& manusghyis badzis 
honyfas sing. 

Ty& lokais 4godar haik 
mar nahitar ghoda tyéi 
warén dzail. 

Tt piswi kérh; n&hfitar 
ghod4 bharkin palel. 


Hy& lokais sing kih mi 
nightn dz&i to paryant 
gongét karan nako. 

Tyaas majbe dzawal yen 
det nako. 

Ghodew&lé; ghodé dhar 
mala dzar& utarawy&- 

7 shh he. ee 
achen len. an 
Narobar kar, 

To nit tsélat nahf. 


Sambhal, to tujhe hatétan 
sutel. 


Paha, ghod& dzinyés tf 
dzamfn tsfngli She > 
Mala wataten ti p&fathal 


fhe. 

Talachi dzamin kathin 
fhe? 

Pani tujhe kambre itkeh 
fhe ? 
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GusaRitti. 
Chanko ane dumchi kai- 
h&i chhe ? 


Bag majbut ane durast 
“Sane ke nahin te jotoja. 


Ghodokem chalwale chhe? 


Makhone ud&di muk. 

Tun ghodéne wakhat sar- 
chandi charhawe chhe 
ke nahfn ? : 

Pachhadi b&ridhtono, tethf 
ghodo bagdi jae chhe; 
aghdi bandhi to faedo 
thashe ane pachh&dithf 
to kvij wakhte faedo 
thae chhe pan ghanwi 
karfne to thatoj nathi. 


Te mffnasne bijie tha- 
wanui kehe. 

Pelai méfnasone Agalthi 
hf&k mfr nahi to ghodo 
teoni upar chhalanga 
marine jato reheshe, 

Peli kothif khased, nabii 
to ghodo chamkine na- 
hasi jashe. 

Te lokone kaho ke hua 
niklijaua taih&a chhand 


raho. 
Teone mh&ri pase fwawh 
na deo. 


barabar kar. 
Te thik chalto nathi. 


Joje, te tara hathmaéathi 
chhutt jashe. 


Jo, ghodine jaw4ne te 
jamin bar&bar chhe? 


Mhane lage chhe ke te 
kh&ijan chhe. 

Taliyanf jamin kathan 
chhe? 

P&énni kedasm4n chhe? 
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Enoiisx. 
Go to the other side and 
see if the bank be steep 
or sloping. 


Are there any rocks or 
stones in the bed of the 
river ? 

You must not give the 
horse any water while 
he is so warm, 

Walk him about. 

Rub him well down, and 
take care that he does 
not catch cold in your 
hands, 

What makes the horse trip 
and stumble so? 

Examine his hoofs—per- 
haps some gravel or 
stones are sticking there. 


Take them all out, or the 
horse will assuredly be 
lamed. 


Why docs he limp in the 
right fore leg? 

Heseemsto hayesomethi: 
the matter also with his 
hind-leg. 

Is this a quiet horse for 
the road? 

Does he ever rear, run 
backwards, or stand still 
on the road? 


Is he hard-mouthed ? 


Does he bite his rider, 
ever. 


Is he perfectly sound in 
wind and iim ? 


This horse trots and can- 
tera well. 

Can he leap? and how does 
he gallop? 


Does he stand fire ? 


DIALOGUES : 


Kananzsr. 
& ché kadege hégi fdada 
ndaitravagi idheyé 
aan agi idheyé nédu. 


Nadiya kelage kallu pfre- 
gulégali kallugaligali 
yén&dara idheyé ? 

Kudare ishtu bechchage 
iruy adakke nfnu 
niru torisa kadadu. 

Adannu tirigisu. 

Adatinu chaidégi tikki 
adakke chali y&gada 
h&age médu. 


A kudure y&tarifida hai 
edari biluttade? a 
Adara gorasugalannuchan- 
nig nédu. Ondu véle 
elavu garusugalfigali 
kallugalagali fhiide 
R kondu joann, 
vugalatinellé hor: d 
‘ladiddare ikaduse ik 
chayavégi kunt&ditu, 


Adu yftariida bala mua- 
alalli kuituttade ? 

A hingélukédé swalpa 

ai bagi kanuttade, 


Darige idu sadhuvada ku- 
dureyé ? 

Idu y&avagaladara darfli 
mungflugala mélakke 
yettuvadagali hifdakke 
véduvadagali summane 
nilluvadégali unt6 ? 

Adara biyi jaddadd6? 


Adu savaranainu yfvaga- 
ladard kachchuvadunt6? 


Adu chainégi usuru bidut- 
tald ange balavagiya 
yidheyé ‘ 

TY kudure chain&gi dapu- 
galittu hadu h6; uttele. 


Adu negeya balladé, matta 
adu hyange dhaudu hé- 
ittade ? 


Adu benkige anjade nin- 
ite 


‘ah aeerey, 

ariki p6yi 4 gattu yet- 

taramugi Tinnadé Teka 
yétavéluga unnadé 
tsGdu. 

XX yetl6 aduguna bandalu 
réllu yémain& unnava ? 


Gurrfniki anta kal un- 
@egé daniki nilléminni 
ttaridu. 
D4nni atla tippu. 
Bhadram, nivalla dzalubu 
déniki yekkakuida tsak- 
kag& mAlisu eheyyi. 


Gurrama yenduvalla atl 

tadabadi padutunnadi. 

Dani goriselu tsidu, woka 
véla gulaka rallu g&ni 
réllu gani gutstsukoni 
uhdunu, 


Va&tinants tisi veyyi, léka- 
poté adi avashyam kun- 
funu. 


Adi muidari kodik4lu yen- 
duvalla kuntutunnadi. 
Dani venakati kalil6 kad& 
konchemu yéd6 tondara 
undétattug& unnadi. 

T gurramu rastél6é kudu- 
rugé potunnadé ? 

I gurramu yeppudaing 
ae malls yetta 

a venakku paruget- 

tadamu dorale nilichi 

r péredanu tadde ¢ 
gurramu kallemunaka 
aniginadén& ? 

Tdi yeppudaing ravatuou 
karustunnad& ? 


Idi rommulénunnntakkina 
avayavamulalénonnu 


noppi névi lékunda 
dredhamugé unnadfi? 
T gurramu d&tlu véstd 
bigs parugettutunnadi. 
Adi datagalad& adi yetls 
parugettutunnadi? 


Idi tup4ki vetlaku bedara- 
kundé nilustunnads ? 


RIDING AND BUYING A HORSE. 


TamIn, 


Mara 
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Gusanirf, 


Tnnorw pakkattirkku Poy Pali karle badade dz& fm. Pele tire jaine jo karado 


tay yiruk. kéath ubh& &he kiiw& —_sonisarone soisro chhe ke 

fade lu sayappa utarté Ghe to paba. utarto, 
irukkuda p&r. 

Attile yedévadu malaikal Nadiche talas kharak kii- Nadin&ti bh&thoimés kha- 
alladu karkal irukkuda? © wh dhoride ahet ? - dak chhe ke pathran ? 

Kudirai tagamé irukkum Ghod& itk& garam ast&i Ghodo etlo ho 
pozhudu yenda tanni- yas agdih pfini deii  ty&ihah sudht tene kai 
yum kodukkadi. nako. p&ini pashono. 

Kondup6. Tyas phiriw. 

Nanray todai vunkaiyi at Tyachi tsfiigl teskari kar Tene ferav. 
kudir varamal irukl énitydssardihoGadedi Teni s&ripathe ch&kari 
pattirap paduttu, nako. kar, ane tene sardi tha- 

w& detono, 

Kudirai yén iradi tondi- Ghod4 itk& adkhalto kan? Ghodo kem etlo thokarfe 
ravu pattadu? chhe? 

Adin Huembukalal arik- Ty&che khur P aha, kadi- Teni khari jo—wakhte 
shai seydu alla- chit tyant kl ada kinwa tem k&karo, athw& 


gilum, parik! ree kalla- 
gilum adaindu kondi- 
rukkum. 

Adugalellam yeduttividu 
illavittal mey yagave 
kudiraigal nondiyay 


idum. 
vaelu munnangél yén 


Sanat aaah 
‘innang4l nondugir adaga 
k&nappadu ginradu. 


Patton saduvana kudi- 
raiy’ 

Pavel ite in Gdudéalladu 
TET ? 


Adu pozhegina vay yudai 
Ada. eppédégilum savari 


kiruvanai kadik- 
ada? 
Avayavam mudalan adu 
nanrgy yirukkudé ? 


Inda kudirai kal nudaiyil 
ogude. 
Adu tanduma adu yep- 
padi tanddum ? 


Adu rozham&ga yiruk- 
kumé ? 


dhondé shirlé sel, 


Te sarv karhun tak néhin 
tar ghod& khachit lan- 
gadé hoil. 


To > purhla udzw& pay kan 

T. rang ay a hi 
fiche mfgle pfyés hi 
Teeth aude Te asen 
watate. 

Ha ghod& swariit garib A 
fhe? 


. To kadhfi up&in yeto, kin- 


w& m&ghen hatto, kin- 
wA rastyfit adto ? 


To tondats& kathin fhe ? 


Basanariwar to kedhfi 
torid takto ? 


To chhétfat wa hatin p&- 
yifi taokh fhe ? 


H& ghod4 dudkitstsauwad A 
tefl tshngli tsalto. 

TyStsine udawaten? wa to 
bhar dhénw kas& palto? 


To barfs taamakto ? 


pathro bharfyo hashe, 


Te sary kahadi nénkh, 
nahf to ghodo nishche 
lahgdo thashe. 


Te Sgale jamne kem 

He sor ebhi hes 
Tene pfchhle page pe 
on lam 


kain thaelua 
abide chhe. 
grote swérimii garib 
Te kadi jhad the chhe, 
athw& p&chho hate chhe, 


athwh rastamah adi 
rahe chhe? 


Te kathan mhodaiino chhe? 


Te kadi besnfrne dakén 
bhare chhe? 


Te chh&tie ane h&the pi 
majbat chhe ? ey 


thodo dudki ane &dasho 
thik chéle chhe. 

Tene kundto &wade chhe ? 
ane te kewi rap&t{ m&re 
chhe? 

Te barthi chamke chhe? 
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Bring the howe bought 

ie horse 
yeuray. 
He is quite a colt yet. 


‘What is his age? 

He carries his head re- 
markably ee is 
elegantly formed, par- 
ticlarly, before, 


Measure him exactly, and 
tell us his height. 


He can carry your weight 
over any ground, 


His paces are very good,— 
make him trot round 
that circle ; now gallop 
him, 


But he appears to greater 
advantage when mounted, 


One of the horses appears 
to be lame. 

He is sprained in that 
joint. 

Send for a farrier to look 
at him, 

The horse’s leg has swelled 
greatly during the night. 


What shall we apply to 
reduce it? ® 

Tell the groom to cut the 
horse’s mane and tail 
properly. 


Tell the coachman to bring 
the harness which came 
home last night. 


One of the wheels is 
broken by the driving 
of these unruly horses. 


They have never been tho- 
roughly broken in. 

This bedding is extremely 
dirty, why don’t you 
clean them every day ?. 


DIALOGUES: 


Kanargse. 
Minne nénu konda kudure- 
inu tatta. 
Adu ian shuddha mari. 


Adara vayasénu > 

Adu tatina taleyainu bahu 
chandégi voyyattade 
vishéyhavagi ripa 
muigadéli cheluvada. 


Sariy4gi adara alaté nédi 
& alateyainu namage 


hélu. 

Yava bhimf méla nif- 
nashtu bharavannu adu 
horalapadu. 

Adara nadegalu bahuchan- 
dagi yi ey scan & 

du sutti dapugélagi 
sedis, yiga dhande bide. 


Adare adarameli hattidaga 
adu inna adhika guna, 
rigi iruvadagi kanut- 
tade. 

Kuduregalalli ofdu kui- 
tagiruvadégi kanuttade. 

A Kilinalli adakke uluki 


idhe. 
Adainn néduvadakke ash- 
wa vaidyanannu kareyisu. 
A kudureya kalu rétri ba- 
hala batuhéyitu. 


A bivu tegeyuvadakke nf- 
vénu helena > 

Kudureya jiganné bfle- 
vaini channégi katta- 
risa héli kudurévanige 
hélu, 


Nitine rftri manege batida 
kudure simfnannu tara- 
héli bandivanige hélu. 


Y adagada kuduregalannu 
katti savari madidda- 
rinda bandi chakra- 
galalli ondu muriyitu. 

Avu shuddhavégi badige 
abhy4sapattaddalla, 

T hullu h&shige bahala 
matnigi idhe y&takke 
adaninu din& chokkata 
m&duyadilla, - 


Teivev. 
Mému ninna konna gar- 
ramu tisukonir&. 
Adi itiké chinna pillé. 


Déniki yennéndlu ? 

Adi talanu bahu tsakk: 
pettukoni pétunn: 
Mari mundari tattu so- 
gusuga unnadi. 


Sarigé kolichi adi yeta 
yettu unnad6 cheppu. 


Adi yekkadi kanté akka- 
diki mimmuna mésuka 


galadu. 
vee nada bahu bagé un- 
nadi, agirilé trattu mida 
poniyys ikanu nélugu 
4llat6é parugettintsu. 


A gurramunu yekkinap- 
pudu vattappati kann& 
sogasuga agupadutun- 
a 


Y gurramulalé wokati kui- 
tétattu unnadi. 
Déniki kilulé iruku patti- 


nadi. 

Salistrini pilipiichi dénni 
tsipintsu. 

A gurrapu kélu r&tri lég& 
nindé vachinadi. 


K rapa tiyadamunaku yémi 
véya vatstsunu. E 

T gurrapu meda mfdi vei- 
trukalunnu t6ka ventra- 
kalunnu tsakkag& kat- 
tiriitsumani gurrapu vé- 
nit6 cheppu. 

Ninnati rétri intiki tech- 
china gurrapu s4m&nu- 


temmani bandiv&nité 
cheppu. 
T pokiri flanu ban- 


i16 vésinahduna woka 
chakramu virigi péyi- 


nadi. 
Vatini teakkag& marapané 
lédu. 
T padakagaddi niid6 ass. 
yamug& unnadi danni 
yenduku nityamu nillu 
posi kadagava ? 
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Tami. 
Néttiyadinam nanvangina 
ikndiraiyai konduva. 
Adu innam kuttidan. 


Adin vaya denna ? 
tala i nanr4y 


Adin ye- 
duttuk Xondu pogudu 


adu mun parvdiyil anga 
malla daga viruk kin- 
radu. 

Adai sariyay alandu oya- 
rattachol, 


Yenda vidattilum vunnai 
simarudu pégum4, 


Adin nadai nallé irukkudu 
vattatai sutti Gdachy. 
Ippédu oftattil vidu. 


Yéri irakkumpodu adi; 
shtturriyam@irukkirada, 


Kudiragalil onyu nondi- 
yaga tonugiradu. 
Muttugalil sulik kondir- 


uklirudu. 

Adaip &rkka kudiraipari- 

pariyai kuppidu. 

Trak kalangalilkudiraiyin- 
kal adigamay vingik 

kolludu. : 

Adai karaikku yenna sey- 
yalam ? 

Kuadiraiyin pidayi mayirai- 


vélat: semay&y 
Lteiruk Kambedi kad 
raik kéranukku chollu, 


Nétta rattirivittukku kon- 
duvanda frnis kalai 
kondu varumbadi ruda 
saradikka chollu, 

Moryattu kudirai kalai 
katt izhuppu vittattil 
sakkaram onru vuda- 
indu poy vittadu. 

Adumuzhum aiyum odindu 
Bier villai. 

A ukkai m 
asu a yi di 
yén dinam dérum eud- 
dam seykira dillai, 


Marfraf. 
Mi k&l ghodé wikat ghetl& 
to & 


in. 

To adzhGh kewal bach- 
hap& &he. 

To kiti warghantei fhe? 

To m4n phfrats tsaiglf 
dharto, ani wisheshen 
karan to purhun subak 
baridhyStsé fhe, 


Ty&s barobar m&p, 4ni 
tyachi uichi fmbhas 


sang. 
To tumhés pfhije tetheh 
ghean dzail. 


‘Atsa paglé phar tsaigla 

gh ye watole dakge 
sabhoiwati tiyas dudke 
tsGline tsaliw; Stin tyas 
bhar dhanw tsaliw. 

Parantu tywar swari keli 
mhanje to adhik teangl& 
disto, 


Ty& paikin ek ghodé lan- 
add disto. 
Ty saidhySt to lateakalé 


fhe, 
Tyas pahany4 sathfa nal- 
aids boliwane pathiw. 
R&triit ghodystsé pay 
phar sudzala, 


To utarny’ sathii kéy la- 
wiwen ? 

Ghodewilyis shig kin 
ghodyache f&y&l wa 
shepdt barobar kp. 


kin kal 


Gadiwalyés shiny 
a flea 


ratrin harnfs g! 
tea ghedn ye. 


He d&tidge ghode héhkén 
yek teak modlen. 


Ty&ns barobér shikawi- 

i 
i sej ai i 
the. ti tin roj-s6ph kan 
karit nabins, 
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Gusanirf, 
Men kéle ghodo wechate 
Iidho te law. 
E to haju wachhero chhe. 


a ketlaa warasno cihe? 

e in ghani sari rakhe 

ae temfn Sgalthi 
rup4lo chhe. 


Tene barabar bharine te 
ketlo uricho chhe te 
hamne kehe, 

Te tamne joie thihan lei 
jashe. 


Te paglan ghanah saran 
neko chhe, tene dudki 
chfle te gol jagan{ &spas 
feray, hawe tene rapati 
lewad. 

Pan teni upar sw&rf kari 
etle te wadhfre sro 
dekh&e chhe. 


Temfiino ek ghodo lan- 
gdo dise chhe. 

Te te saidhamfithi lach- 
kai gayo chhe. 

Tene jow4 saru nflbandh- 

e bolaw. 

Ratmfine ritméa gho- 
dano pag ghano soji 
gayo chhe. 

Te utarwine séru shui 
chopadie ? 

Ghodaw&lane kehe ke gho- 
dani y4l ane dam baré- 
bar katar. 


Ghod4w&lane kehe ke kale 
ritre harnes ghare awy- 
un te lef aw. 


A masti khor ghodaone 
jodyathf ek paiidun 
hégi gayun. 

Teo barabar palote bhaj 

& taba di th: 
sej bahuj gahdi thai gai 
che, tent roj kem Saf 
karto nathi ? 
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Eneuisx. 
Put a light bridle into her 
mouth. 
Is your pony sure-footed ? 


How many miles can you 
go in an hour? 


Did he bleed or physic the 
horse ? 


Buying and Selling. 


What is the price of this 
article > 

If cheap I'll buy it, other- 
mee I can do without 


say a at one word—exactly 
ow much. 
No; I’ll not give so much. 


T'll give thirty rupees. 


I can’t afford to pay more. 

Give me change of 
bank note. 

Give me silver and fifteen 
annas pice discount. 


I only demand the custom 
of your own country. 


I want some shot and gun- 
powder. 


What is that per ser? 
I bought it at one rupee 
four annas. 


What I have paid to others 
I will pay you. 


How many yards are there 
in this piece of cloth > 
How much a yard ? 


It is too coarse. 
I want the best articles. 


Measure out five yards of 
your finest muslin. 


* DIALOGUES : 


Kanaresz. 
Adarabayige Jen kadivala 
ku. 


Nu ‘ine tékan& ‘af nade- 
yuttadé ? 


Ninu tasige yeshtumailu 
dara hogaballi? 2 


Avanu Yadurege rakt& te- 


getme ya bhédige kot- 
tané? 
Konds kolléna va mdréna. 


T padarthada bele yénu?- 


Adu aggavagiddare nanu 
+ eyutténe, illa diddare 
ju nanage kelasa villa. 
‘Adu ightenta voudé mati- 
nalli sariyage hélu. 
Tila, nénu ashtu kodenu. 


Na&nu mivattu répayi sae 
dutténe. 
Hechchagi nfnu kodal: Fe 


this I banki nétige han& kodu. 


(Unintelligible). 


Niina deshaka mary&de 
prakéravé kélutténe. 


Nanage swalpa raveyu tu- 
paki madd béku. 


Adu shérige yeshtu? 
Nanu ada vonda k4lu ré- 


péyige tegade. 


Na&nu itararige kottaite 
ninage kodutténe. 


T tanu.yeshtu gaja? 


Gajakke yeshtu? 
Idu bahala mattatara. 


Nanage ollé padarthagalu 
nen P Ba 


Nina modalutara shall&- 
yalli ayidu gaja alaté 
madu. 


Dini not aakugs ubdé 
‘i notiki al ua 
kallemu waka cy 

Ni gurraputatta ike ta- 


dabada kunda nadustun- 
nada 
Adi cane enni mailla 


duramu nadava galadu? 


Vaédu 6 gurraniki netturu 
tisinada leka viréchana- 
muku ichchinada. 


Konadamu, ammadamu, 
vitin’ guriachs. 
T, vastuvu kharida yémi? 


Nayamug& wité konu- 
kontamu lékunte danito 
mfiku afta dzardrulédu. 

Yeritaku istav6 sariga 
woka mftaga cheppu. 

Saripadadu, mému aita 
ivvamu. 

Mému mupphai ry yal 
istimu. 

Antakanté adkikams' eves 

r banki “nétuku paikamu 
iyyi. 


Mi swadéshamulé dzarigé- 
vadu kanubatté méma- 
dugutému. 

Miku konni ravalunnu 
konchemu tupaki man- 
dunnu k4valenu, 

Adi shéru yetla istavu ? 
Adi shéru woka rupfyi n&- 
lugu anéla tsoppuna 

konnému. 

Itarulaku ichchina kha- 
ridu niku istamu. 


T dhanu yenni gajélu? 


‘Woka gajamu yeita > 
Taine mutakag4 unnadi 


Maku matchi sarukuga 
k&valenu. 

Nidaggira whdé majchi 
nanyamaina ravascllilé 
aidu gajamulu kolichi 
wyyiy 
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Tami. 
Adin vayilé lésana kadiva- 
lam pédu. 
Vunnudaiya mattallukku 
kélil punna ? 


Oru, mani nérattil yetta- 
nai naligai vazhip pé- 
gark kadam ? 

Avan kudiraikku irattang 
kutti vanginana pédik- 
ku koduttana. 


Kollu giradaik kurittum 
virkkiradai kurittum, 
Inda samfnin_kiraiya 

menna? 
Malivanal nan vanquvén, 
illavittal vanga mattén, 


Oré vartteyay sollu, sari- 
yay yevvalavu. 

Iai avvalavu kodukka 
mftten. 

Muppada ripay koduppén. 

mftten, 

Nan adigamfy kodukka 

Inda bangi néttukku pa- 
nang kodu. 

Oru paisa kuraiy4y, padi- 
nauju ani kodu. 


Vunnudaiya sonda désattin 
vazhu kuppadi kétkirén. 


Yonakku konjam ravaiyum 
marundum vénum, 


Oru sér yenna vilai ? 
Oru rap4 naélu anavukku 
vanginén, 


Nan mattavargalukkuyep- 
adi koduténo appadi 
oduppén. 

Inda tundil yettani kejanga 

liraklorad ? 

Orukejam yevvalavu vilai ? 

Adu rembavum perumb4- 

diyay yiruk kudu. 

Yenakku migavum nalla 

sarak kugal vénum. 

Vunnudaiya vusanda sal- 

Javil anju kejam alavidu. 


BUYING AND SELLING. 


Mandtuf. 
Tiche tondant halki lagam 


ie. 
Tumchen tatta thokarat 
nahina? 


Eka kalakait tumtsine 
kiti mail dzawawel ? 


Ty4ne ghodyachi shir 
karhlf kinwa tyds 
dzulab dil ? 


Wikat ghenydwishayti wa 
wiknyd vishayin. 
Tyé jinasechi kinimat kay? 


Sasti asli tar ti mf ghein 
nahi tar tichi mala garaj 
nahf. 

Kay gheshil? ten ekadaai 
nakki sing. 

Nahi; mi itkei denarnahi. 


Mi tis rupaye dein. 

(nahi. 

Majhyane adhik dewawat 

Hi byank not mala wata- 
wiin de, 

Batta wajé karin mala 
rupyeh wa pandhra 
anyache paise de. 

Tumehets génwehe tsfli 
pramane mi m&gton, 


Malé k&hin chhare wa 
bandukichi dard pahije. 


Ty&che sherachen kay? 
Mi ten sawa rupayé she- 
rane ghetlen. 


Mi jen dusry4s dilen tei 
tul4 dein, 


Ha& képadatsé taka kitin 
war fhe? 

Kas’ war ? 

To ph4rats dzar& ahe. 


‘Mal uttam pratits® jinasi 
pahijet. . 

Tumche dzawal barik&nt 
barik majhlin asel ti 
paich war phida. 
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Gusariti. 
Te ghodine halki lagam 
ghal. 
Tamars tattd thokrato to 
nathi? 


Ek klake m4n tam4r&tht 
ketl& mail jawashe ? 


Tene ghodane sanighr& mu- 
kawi ke julab apyo? 


Wechdtur dpwur ane 
wechdtun lewun. 


A jenasnt ketlf kihmat 
chhe? 


Sasti hashe to leish, nahin 
to te wagar chalawish. 


Je lewun hoe tenakki kehe. 


Nahi; hua etlut apich 
nahin. 

Hui tris rupiy& apish. 

(nahin. 

Mharathi wattuh apaya 

Mhane 4 byfik not watawi 
fp. 

Wataw kapi leine mhane 
rupiy4ane pandar anana 
pais Sp. 

Tamara jaghimné  shi- 
rasta pramanehua migu 
chhaun. 

Mhfre kath chhar& ane 
daru joie. 


Tenuh sernun shun? 
Men tei saw4 rupie ser 
lidhua. 


Mei bijane &pyun te tane 
4pish. 


A thanmin ketl& whar 
hhe ? 


Kem whar? 
A to ghanuaj jédusi chhe. 


Mhére sakk&i jinso (m4l) 
joie chhe. 

Tamari pase jhinahman 
jhini majlin hoe teman- 
thi patich whar phédo, 
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[vi ExcruE: or 

will pay you by a 

on pepe Bank, pay- 
able thirty days after 
sight. 


Send the things to Mr. 
"8. 


A Lady and Maid, 
Ayah, call me always at 
half-past five in the 
morning. 
It is now very late. 


Bring water to wash my 
hands and face. Make 
haste, 


I wish to go out before the 
sun becomes hot. 


Give me the blue warm 
dress. 

Where are my leather 
shoes ? 

Lay my handkerchief and 
gloves on the table. 


Tell the sweeper-woman 
to clean everything, and 
to sweep the room. 


Is the carriage at the door ? 
Pull off this door. It is 
too heavy. 


Get me a light dress from 
my wardrobe ? 


I shall wear the new gown 
the tailor finished yes- 
terday, in the evening ; 
have it ready, as I go 
out early. 


Tell the tailor to sew this 
fringe on quickly. 


Have the children had 
dinner yet? 

Call the nurse and let her 
bring the baby with her. 


DIALOGUES 


Kanarese. 

Ninage mivattu dinada 
vayide inda hana kodu 

vante pankiya- 

vara hesarinalli hundi 
kodutténe. 

Dhéreya manege 
& vastugalannu kalu- 
hisu. 

Dhoresdniyés kelasadavalis. 

Dadi, naina yavagala be- 
ii ge. ayiddvare gantege 

ebbisu. 


y LSI 
fga bahala hottayita. 


Naina kaigalaind mokha- 
yvanna —_toleyuvadakke 
niru th, tware padisu. 


Naénu hotterarelat 
muiche ho: 6 
béku. se oeea 

Hochenege 
dustu kodu. 

Naina t6lu j6du yelli? 


Naana kai rémélainé kai 
gausanigegalaiind méjé 
méli yidu. 

Prati vastuvaind chokkata 
padishi & koneyahnt gu- 
disahéli gudisuvavalige 
cnet idheyé 

Bégalalli bandi yidheyé ? 

nee uu tegedu Bids, 
idu bahala bhara. 


yiruva nfli 


Nanna batti pettige yihda 
lésada udupu tatta. 


Nitne darji tfrishida hosa 
anj pyenm nénu sanjege 
hakikollutténe. N&nu 
hottinunte horage hégu- 
vadarinda adainu sidd- 
havégi ittukondiru, 


rT iflerainn be 
éli darjige hélu. 


Makkalu maddinada ts 


holiya 


mAdi fyité? 
Da&diyainu kégi kisainu 
sangata tara héju. 


Trivav, 
Neladinamula geduvuka 
rikalu ichche laguna 
bankiki hund{ 


istamu. 


T, vastuvalu dora- 


g4ri intiki pampu. 


Woka dorasdnikinni, pant- 

kattekunnu saindshahana. 

Ay& mammuna nityamu 
‘udayana aidunnara gan- 
taku lépu. 

Tppuda shana proddekki- 


nadi. 

Chétulu mukhamu kaduk- 
k6vadanaku nillu té; 
twaragé ré. 


Yenda yekkaka munupé 
mému baita pévalenu. 


Vetstsagé pidé Gdé udupu 


iyyi. 
M4 ‘t6lu muchchelu yek- 
kada ? 
M&A rumélé chéti dz6llu 
méjé balla mida untsu. 


Udché danit6 siménula- 
nannitini tudiche gadi 
Gdvamani cheppu. 


‘ (nade? 
Bandi vakita vachchi un- 
Tudupu tisiveyyi, idi nind& 

baruvug’ unnadi, 


Mé battala pette 16 nurichi 
alakug undé udupu 
wokati tisukoni ra? 

Ninna kutrapu vadu kutti 
ayi undé kotta gaunu 
sayantramu vésukonta- 
mu, sayantramu penda- 
ladé baita potamu ga- 
naka danni siddhamugé 
untsu, 

Kutrapu vanit6{ dz6larunu 
twaraga kuttamanu, 

Biddalakuiikamadhyénha 
phéjanamu pettaléd? 

Dadini pilichi chinna bid- 
danu yettuka rammanu, < 


BUYING AND SELLING—LADY AND MAID. 


TAMIL, 
Palina vir bangiyil, mup- 
aduna] keduvil oru 
raft anuppuvén. 


Palana durai vittukku s&- 
mAngalai anuppu. 


Turaiscniyaiyum vélaik 
kdriyaiyung kurittu, 
Ayal! kalaiyil yeppodum 
anjarai manikku yennai 
yezhuppu. 

Ippédu vegu néra ma- 
chudu. 

Yennudaiya —kaigaléyum 
mugattcyum kazhuva 
tannir konduva sikki- 


ram. 

Sariyan kandi adigu sidé- 
gumun nan veliyé poga 
virumbu girén. 

Nilamfnasudana vuduppai 
yenakku kodu. 

Yennudaiya 6] sapp&ttuga 
lenge? 

Mésaiyin mél yennudaiya 
kaikkuttaiyaiyum, kai 
méchottayum vai. 

Perukku giravalakku ov- 
varu vastu vaiyum sut- 
tani pannavum arayai 
perukkavun chollu, 

Vandi vandu vittada? 

_ Inda vuduppai kazhattip 
pédu ; idu migavum pa- 
ramaga irukkiradu. 

Yennudaiya vudittik kol- 
lugira uraiyilirandu le- 
sna vuduppai konduva? 

Nettlu siyangflam taiyal 
k&ran muditta vuduppai 
vudutti kolluvén, nan 
adikélame pégavendi 
iruppadal tayér sey. 


Inda tongal galai sikki- 
ramfy takkumbadikku 
tayyal karanukkuchollu. 

Pillaigalinnam pagal sap- 
pada sappidu villaiya? 

Tadiyaik kuppittu pillayai 
kondu vara chollu. 


Mardruf. 
Tis diwasiche mudatichi 
mi tulé byfakewar 
chithi defn. 


—che gharf jinsi pf- 
thiw. 8 J P 


Bai wa ddt. 
Aya! darroj prétah kalti 
faich w4dztah mala 
faik mar. 


Atai phar ushir dzh4lé. 


Majhe hat &ni tond dha- 
nyas pAni 4n, twar& kar. 


Un phar dzhély& parvii 
male, béher dzawyachea 
fhe. 

Mala Ssm&nirangSts4 ushn 
poshak de. 

Majhe tsambary&che dzore 
kothe Shet ? 

Madzhé rum4l wa hat moje 
mez&war thew. 

Dzhadawalis shhg kin tia 
sarw saph kar, wa kholi 
dzhad. 


Gadi darw&jyawar fhe? 
Ha posh&k utar, h& phar 
bhari &he. 


Majhe poshak khényftan 
mal ek halk& poshik 


an? 

Shimpyéne k4l saidhy& 
kalin gown nawen tayar 
kelen ten mi ghflin; 
tayar thew, mi laukar 
baher dzn4r Shen, 


Shitpy4s sang kfn hf dzha- 
lar laukar thants. 


Mulen adzhiin jewalin kf 
nabin? 

Dats haik mfr 4ni tis shag 
kin tahany&s ghean ye. 
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Gusanirtf. 
Tris diwasnt muddatni hun 
tane falatini by&ak upar 
chiththi lakhi 4pish. 


ne gher jinso mo- 


Badi ane chikardi. 
Aya! roj sawdre sili 
‘patch wige mhane hak 
far. 


mar. 
Hamnén ghanui modun 
thayun chhe, 
Mhéré hath ane mhodua 


dhowSne painf law, 
jaldi kar. 
Tadko . thayah pehélan 


mhfére bihar jawut 
chhe. 
Mhane fsm4ni raigno 
aram poshak 4p. 
Mhb&ré chanmadénna joda 
kénh&a chhe > 
Mhéro rum4l ane hathnaa 
moj4i mej upar muk. 
Thaduwaline kehe ke sagh- 
Jun s&f karine ordo wal. 


Barnah fgal gadi chhe ? 
A poshék utar, e ghano 
bh&re chhe. 


Mhfrh kab&t manthi 
mohfre saru halko poshak 
law? : 

Darjie kale saije nawo 
gawan puro kidho te 
poherieh taiyfr rakh,. 

uh weheli bahar ja- 
want chhaui, 


Darjine kehe ke jhalar 
wehelo tank, 


Chhokarfi haju jamyai 
ke nahin ? 

D&ine hak mfr ane tene 
kehe ke chhokaranne 
lef &w. 
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Eneusx. 
‘Well, nurse, has the child 
slept this forenoon ? 


You must always put it to 
sleep at noon. 


whee makes the child ery 


80 
I fear that you are not kind 
to baby. 


Bathe the children regu- 
larly every morning. 


If the children wish to run 
about allow them. 

Take care that they go 
into no danger. 


Bring those playthings I 
bought for the children, 


Order my palki, I am go- 
ing to make some visits, 

Ayah, have the bed made, 
‘and flap away all the 
mosquitoes. 


A Lady and Tatior. 


Tailor, can you makeladies’ 
dresses ? : 

I want a gown made of 
this pattern, out of this 
muslin ; cut it out before 
me, and don’t waste the 
cloth. 


Measure this child for a 
suit of clothes, 


The same as that of the 
suit now in wear, but to 
be larger. 


The legs and sleeves are 
too short, and the arm- 
holes are too tight. 


Give tucks in the legs and 
arms to admit of length- 
ening. 


DIALOGUES : 


Kanarese. 
Dédi! { madhyanha kiisu 
nidde madité ? 


Ninu yévagala kdsainu 
mady&nhadalli malagisa 
Ddéku. 

Kisu haiige yake aluttade? 


Ninage kdésinalli &darape 
illavén6. 


Makkalige din& beligge 
kramavégi snéné m&- 


diiisu. 
Makkalu védiyada bekei- 
dare hage médalisu. 
Avarige apiya baradaite 
nédiko, 


Makkaligagi n&nu tegeda 
ftada = sam&nugalaina 
tatta. 

Naina pflakiyannu sidd- 
ha pa disu nanu kelavara 
néda hégutténe. 

Dadi hashigé haki solle- 
galannu badida bidu. 


Dhoresdniys daryiyt. 
Darji, nfnu dhoresfnigala 
vadupn holiya walige? 
T shelleyalli yf m&driyagi 
nanage vondu agi ma 
‘béku, adannu nanna ye- 
durige kattarisu, batte- 
yahnu pélu mada béda, 


Voridu jote vudupu mé- 
duva bagye { mogu- 
vannu ale. 

Yga h&kiruvantha dusti- 
na héigeira béku, &dare 
swalpa doddadu. 


Kalugala tolugald bahala 
giddigiyé kakulu san- 
dugalu bahala higiya- 


iyG idhe, 

dda médi koljava hi 
flugalalla télugalallu 
madidu holi, i 


TaxLvev. 
Yémi dad{ ! nédu tellavari 
bidda nidra poyinads ? 


Nivu nityam bidganu mad- 
hy&nhamu nidrabutstea 
valenu. 

Bidda yeidukn atla yé- 
dustunnadi ? 

A chinna bidda mida nika 
vishwasamu undétattu 
maku t6tsa lédu. 

Prati dinamu udayina bid- 
dalaku kramamugé 
snanamu chéintsa. 

Biddalu atlé itl parugetts 
valenanté parugettani. 

Véndlaku apayamu lékun- 
44 m&tramn teatsuk6. 


Mému biddalaku g&nu 
konna 4tladé vastuvulu 
tisukoni rf. 

Mému_ kondarini tstchi 
rébétamu, pélaki tem- 
manu. 

Ay&, padaka véitichi d6éma- 
lananté t6li veyyi. 


Dérasdnikinns kutrapu 
vduikinni sambhdghana. 
Kufrapuvédé dorasanula 
dustulu kuttagalavé ? 

T ravasellats i taraht 

unu maku wokati 
uttavalenu, maéyeda- 
fané kattiritsa gudds 
adhikam kharteu 
a, vaddu. 

T bide woka dusta bat- 
talu kuttadanaku kolta 
pattu. 

Ippudu vésukonté undé 

justu m&diré kuttava- 
Jasinadi, aité Steiain 
peddadig& uni nu. 

Kallu chétulu ninda Pet. 
tigh unnavi teankalu 
nind&é bigutag& unnavi. 

Podigititsukoné a 


lagun: 
kéllalénunna chétalal6- 
nunnu madupulu petti 
kuttu. 


LADY AND MAID—LADY AND TAILOR. 


Tamir, 

Nalladu tadi kuzhandai 
mattiyanam nittirai sey- 
ada 4 

Adai ni mattiyanam yep- 
pédum tanga vaikka ve- 


num, 
Kuzhandai yén appadi az- 
hugiradu? 


‘Ni kuzhaindai yidattil pat- 
cham vaik kaderuk Kira 
yenru t6nru kiradu. 

Piridi kaleyilung kuzhain- 
dagalai niratti vai. 


Pillaigal 6di vilaiyada vi- 
mbi nal idangodu. 

Av ukku mésam néri- 

dada padiparttukkol. 


Nan pillaigalukkéga van- 
gina vilaiyattu pandan- 
galai konduv&. 

Nan silarai sandikkap po- 
giren savari konduvara 
chollu. 

Ayal! padukai péttu ko- 
sukku lai yellanattayum 
torattinaya. 

Oru turaisdniyum taiyal 
karanaiyum kurittu. 
Taiyal karé ! durais4ni yu- 

qduppu seyvaiya ? 

Inda‘allév inda mAdiri- 

a nedungavunukku 
véndiyirukkudu yenak- 
kediredan vettu tuniyai 
pazhukkade. 


Inda pillaikki orn disttu 
vaduppu alave dullukol. 


I lu vuduttirukkira vu- 
ppu mAdiriye andl 
konjam perida irukka 
vénum. 
Kal alavom kai alavum 
mette kuttaiyéyirakku- 
du ukko} migavum pi- 


lu. 

Kélum kaikkum alaviruk 
kumbadiyéy madippu 
vai. 


Manfraf. 
Dai! mulgeh fdz sakélin 
nizled hoten ? 


Téa ty4s nehmi don pra~ 
hari nijwit dz. 


Mulgen itken kan radten? 


Mal& wataten kf tan 
tahanyawar mamté 
karit néhis. 

Muléis daryoj prétah alii 
nemfne nahin ghél. 


Malen ikadetikadedhawia 
Jselia tar dhawai de. 
Sambhal, ij hof se thik- 
anin tyans dzidd dedi 
nako. 

Mulan karitah mi khelnf 
wikat ghetlin tii 4n. 


Majhi palkhf fniw, mf 
bhetawy4s dzanér Shen. 


Ayé! bichhan4 tayarkariw 
éni sary machhar had- 
pan kérh. 


Bai wa shiinpi. 


Shing tulé béyakftiche 

poshik shiwta yetat ? 

Y4 majhlinichen yé tarhe- 
cher. malé gown kera- 
wy4chen She; majhy& 
samaksh kap, kopad né- 
san nako. 


Y4 mul&che kapade kar&- 
wyfche 4het, y&chen 
map ghe, 

Halt to kapade ghflto tya 
shrikhets pihijet, pa- 
rantu mothe pahijet. 


Payche wa astany& phar 
akhdd 4het, ani mundhe 
phar tang het, 


P&ychyfis wa astanyhis 
luni they mhanje pur- 
hen lamb karitan yetil. 
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Gusanari. 
Dai! chhokarua fje ba- 
pore sutun hatui 


Tui ene roj bapore suwfdti 
ja. 


Chhokarui etlun kem rade 
chhe ? 

Mhane lfge chhe ke tui 
bachy&a upar het rakhti 
nathi. 

Chhokarfiione roj sawfre 
wakhte ne wakhte na- 
wadaw. 

Chhokar&h ahiyfa tahiyan 
dore to dorw& de. 

Sambhél, ija thae tewe 
thekéiine teone jaw& de- 
tino, 

Chhokarftione séru_ men 
ramkaran wechatan lid- 
han te law. 

Mhéri palkhi mang&w, hua 
malw4 jawani chhaun. 


Ayé! pathari taiyarkaraw, 
ane saghlé machhar jha- 
padi karh. 


Bai ane daryi. 


Darji ! tamne b4edion& po- 
sh4k siwtan S4wadechhe? 

A majlinno 4 tarheno 
mhfre gawan karawawo 
chhe, mh4r& mhodé fgal 
wetar, ane lugdun ba- 
gadto maa. 


A chhokariinéh kaprai 
karawawano chhe, enuai 
parmannun le. 

Hamnin pehere chhe te- 
wnj karwan, pan tethi 
jaré mhotai, 


Payach4 ane bathe ghanf, 
tunkf chhe, ane mundha 
ghananj tang chhe. 


Péyachane ane bf&dhene 
ghadiw&line doro bhar 
etle lambf kartan awade. 
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Enousu. 
This gown does not fit me 
at all. 
Sce how wide it is in the 
waist and how shapeless 
this sleeve is, 


The sleeves besides are 
much too long; they 
should only reach the 
elbow; make them sit 
smooth and becomingly 
on the arms; make the 
train large; take in the 
waist, 


Do so by opening the seam 
you formerly made. 


Let me put the gown on 

‘ain, and you will see 

what alterations it re- 
quires. 

The shoulder piece is very 
tight, and below too 
wide. 

Can you let it out without 
making an extra seam ? 


It sets very well upon the 


breast, but. e the 
plaits smaller. 
Have you hemmed the bot- 


tom all round yet ? 
How many yards of muslin 
will it require to make 
two such gowns? 
Bring three or four pieces 
of fine muslin and silk 
to-morrow, to look at, 
something like this pat- 


tern, 

Make me another bed- 
gown like this, but 
rather wider. 


Go to Miss Moore's tailor, 
and make me a cap ex- 
actly like that he is now 
making for his mistress. 


DIALOGUES : 


Kanarese. 

T angi shuddhavagi nanage 
sariyfgilla. 

Adu tonkadalli yeshtuaga- 
lavagiyt tolugalu 
yeshtu vikfravagiya 

yidhe nédu. 

Idallade yi tolugalu ba- 
hale vudda, yiva mole 
kaiyainu mitra s6ka 
béku, ivainu tolugala 
méli kavidu amari iru- 
va hfiige m&du, paradé- 

alainu doddadagi ma- 
i toikavainusoragisu. 


Ninu munche mAdida dui- 
du holigeyainu bichchi 
hange madu. 

‘Yi aigiyainu punaha h4- 
‘kikollalisu, adakke bé- 
k4da tiddupadigalu ni- 
nage tiliditu. 

T bhojada tuidu bahu 
higuvagiyé kelage ba- 
hala agalavagiyd idhe. 


J&sti duidu holige yillade 
adaninu dodgada mé&da- 
lapiya? 

Adu yedeyaméle chandagi 
adagi idhe, dard hene- 
ge ‘alainu inndé chik- 

adu m&du. 

Kelage suttalu anchu katti 
ayité > 

Anth4 aigigalu yeradainu 
mfduvadakke yeshtu 
gaja shallayi béku. 

I taraha shallayi tanugalo 
vollévu miru nélkannu 
rishimi yarind nale n6- 
duvabaggye tatté. 


Tusa agalavégi idarahéage 
nanage iinondu shayana 
angiyainu mfdu. 


Maru dhoresaniya chippi- 
gana balige hégi avanu 
taina [oamastige ma- 
duva kullayiya hoage 
sariyage nanagondu kul- 
Jayi madu, 


Teivev. 
T gaunu maku bottig& sa- 
ripada lédu. j 
Idi nadumu yenta peddadi- 
ganunna cheyi yenta 
vikéramugénunnu un- 
nadi tsidu. 


Paigé chétulu niid& po- 
dogugs unnavi, avi mo- 
chéti mattuké unda va~ 
lasinadi, vatini bhuja- 
mula mida mudatalu Yen 
kuadi imidi sui tattu 
cheyyi, cheigulu ped- 
davge ‘ahdavalenarads 
dumu sannamu chevyi. 

Nivu muidu antsulu chér- 
chi kuttina nadimi kuttu 
vippi atla cheyyi. 

Méma tiruga & gaunu vé- 
sukontamu, appatlé yé- 
dédi martsavalen6 nivu 
telusuk6 vatstsunu. 

Bhujamumidi gudda nind& 
bigutugé utnadi kindi 
gudda nid vaduluga 
unnadi. 

Mari woka kutta lékuida 
danni baita viduvaga- 
lava? 

Rommuna adi baga kudi- 
rinadi, madatalu matra-. 
mu chinnavi cheyyi. 


Také tsuttd adu; 
dichi kutta 1éd&? 

Ituvanti gaunulu reidu 
kuttadanaku yenni ga- 
jala ravasell4 pattunu ? 

Ttarahagé uadé madu 
nflugu  ravasellalunnw 
pattu tanulunnu répu 
techchi tsupintsu. 


a ma- 


Paduk6é boyyétappudu vé- 
sukoné gaunu ituvan- 
tidi wokati maku kuttu, 
aité adi koichemu vadu- 
lug& uhdavalenu. 

Méru_ dorasani_ kutrapu 
vani vaddiki port vadu 
tana dorasiniki kuttuta 
undé kullyi vantidé 
wokati maku kuttu. 


Tami. 

Inda kavun yenakku pi- 
ikka vé illai. 

Iduppandaiyil _yevvalavu 
agala m4 irukkira den- 
rum kaigal yevvalavu 
andappazhada irukkira 
denrum par. 

Iduvui tavira sattai kai 
migavumoulan irukki- 
radu avaigal muzhang 
kai mattu mirukka vén- 
dum kaikku yidup6l sa- 
mama yirukkattum ton- 
al konjam aleve irk; 
kattum iduppalavel ; ye- 
duttuk ko i ‘i 

Ni munseydadupél laiyal 
konjam liruppayirak kat- 
tum, 


Kavunai nin maruppadi- 
yum pottu parkkattum 
appédu yenna koraiya- 
denrum parttu kolvay. 

Buja tupdu metta vimmala 
iruk kinradu — tongal 
metta adigam& iruk 

Adige aiyal iad dikk 
liga taiyal illada padikki 
talarttividuvdytt P 


Marbandaiyil nanrfyirak- 
kinyada  madippugal 
konjam kurai. 


Adiyil dram suttilum in- 
nam madittagavillai ya? 

Inda madiri irandu kavun 
sey giradarkku sallavil 
yettani ord pidikkum? 

Inda madiriyan d4y nan 
parl tu kollumbadikki 
milaiya dinam manu 
alladunalu sallévugalum 
paltu konduva. 

Idé madiriyay padukkai 
kavun onra sey anal 
konjam agalam4 iruk- 
kattum, 


Mar turaisani taiyyakéran 
andekka péy anan and 
toraistnikki seygira top- 
pimadiet sariyay yena- 

onru sey. 


LADY AND TAILOR. 


Marituf. 
Hen gown majhe figs 
barobar basat nahi. 
Hea kambrent kitin dhil 
fhe pah&, &ni hi astani 
kiti be daul fhe, 


Astany pharats lamb Shet; 
tyakopar’ paryant 
yavy4; hatas shobhat 
asa basty& kar; taal 
moth& kar; kambrent 

daban ghe. 


Tah pahilyane shiwan kelf 
Shes ti uswan y4 pra- 
mane kar. 

Mala gown ghihin do 
mhanje tyait kay pher 
phar kele pahijet te 
tula samaztil. 

Khiuid4 phar taig the 4ni 
khalia phar dhil She. . 


Ankhidzodlawaly4 witstin 
tea tujhyane dhil kar- 
1 > 


wel? 

Ten chhatila barobar bas- 
ten paraitu duni lahan 
kar. 


Khaltin saghli got adzhan 
hati ahes kinw nahi? 
Ashin don gowne karnyas 
kiti war majhlin lagel ? 


Ashé tarheche b&rik majh- 
liniche tin char take ani 
reshmi take pahanyé- 
sithin udyan ghean ye. 


‘Y4 sarikhen dusren ek ni- 
dzayache gown miajhe 
séthin kar parantu tea 
yahan thodke dhil thew. 


Mis Murche shiinpay4 dza- 
wal dz4, anito aple dha- 
nant karitan topi karit 
fhe tashits majhe sathia 
ek kar, 
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GusaRArtf, 
A gawan mhane muddal 
besto &wato nathi. 
Jo kahmarméi 4 ketlo 
dhilo chhe, ane & baihe 
kewi bedol chhe, 


A bathe ghanfjlambichhe; 
te kopriyam sudhf &wa- 
wi joie; hathne shobhe 
tewi besti kar; chal 
mhoti kar; ane kai- 
mar m&n d&bine le. 


Teh pehel&n siwan bhari 
chhe, te ukeline & pra- 
mane kar. 

Mhane farithi gawan pe- 
herw& de, etle teman 
sho ferfar karwo joie te 
tane malam padshe. 

Khandho ghanotang chhe, 
ane hethalthi ghano 
dhilo chhe, 


Saidho kary& wagar te 
tarathf dhilo karashe ke 
nahii ? 

He sehhite, barfbar besto 
we chhe, n atli 
nhant ker.” Po? P 


Haju hethalthf saghli otan 


bhari chhe ? 
Ewa be gawan karwfino 
ketl& whar majlinjoishe? 


Ewi tarheni jhffini maj- 
linn& tran chfr taka 
ane resmi taka jowane 
kale lef aw. 


Arm jewo bijo ek suwAno 
gawan mhére saru kar, 
pan te & kartan jara 
dhilo rakhje. 


Mis Marné darji pfse ja, 
ane te potani scthaa- 
nine saru topi siwe chhe 
tewij ek mhére sGru kar, 
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EnGuisu. 2 
How many such handker- 
chiefs can you hem ina 
day? 
I want them directly. 


Take a very fine needle and 
darn this so that it can- 
not be observed, 

Where is the lace for my 
tucker? sew it on care- 
fully. 

Slightly stitch this wreath 
of flowers round that cap 
in this manner. 

You have not copied the 
pattern in making this 
petticoat; it is by much 
too wide, below particu- 


larly. 

You must have this done 
by dressing time this 
evening. 


Alter these sleeves. 


Darn these socks and stock- 
ings. 


Hem the cotton handker- 
chiefs. 
Lengthen this dress. 


Mend these clothes. 


Run these two pieces of 
cloth together.and then 
fell them. 

Scam (or sew) this sheet. 


Shorten Mr. Fulcher’s 
trowsers, 

Tack a button to this. 

Unpick the seams of that 


coat. 
Widen the waist of Miss 
Anna’s frock. 


DIALOGUES: 


KANAREsE. 
Dina ondakke anth& kai 


Avu nanage igalé béku. 


Vollé sanna sGjf tekkondu 
yidaiinu kanisadante 
rappu madu. 

(Unknown) 


I hivina saravannu 4 kul- 
layiya sutti hiige mel- 


T pavadeyarinu ninu ma- 
dariya hange médalilla, 
idu ‘visheshavagi kelage 
agala, 


T sanje dustu haki kolluva 
vélege idainu siddhapa- 
disabéku. 


T sogé télugalainu durasta 
méadu. 

Tara méj6dugalainiméj6- 
dugalannu rappu médu. 


T allé kai vastragalige 
anchu kattu. 
T dustaiinu udd& mfdu. 


T vastragalatinu nettage 
médu. 


( Unknown.) 


Y hachchadavannu dun- 
agi holi. 

Fulcher doreya challana- 
vannu chikkadu madu. 
Idakke voidu gundi taga- 

lisu. ? 

A aiga rékhévina dundu 
holigegalannu bichchu. 
Ana dhoresiniya chikka 
sogeya tonkavaninu aga- 

16 madu. 


Te1vev. 

Dinaniki ituvanti ruméla 
guddalu yenni antsu 
madichi kutta galavu ? 

Avi maku takshanam k&- 
valasinadi. 

Woka sanna sédi tisukoni 
idi agupada kuid’ ua- 
délaguna rappu cheyyi. 

M& takkaruku jalli gudda 
yekkada? danni jagra- 
tagaé kuttu. 

T pila mélikanu i praka- 
rain kullyi tsuttd patti 
karpu péyi. 

Nivu i pavada madiri ich- 
china prakaérarn kutta 
lédu, idi aduguna mari 
nitida vedalpug4 unnadi. 


S4yamkalamu battalu to- 
dugukoné vélaku dinni 
nia kutti witsavalasina 


T tsokk4 chétulu vippi 
baga kuttu. 

T chinna médzéllu pedda 
médz6llu rappu chéyi. 


A nila ‘rumflla aitsulu 
madichi kuttu. 
T udupunu podigiiitsu. 


T guddalu chinigi p6yina 
tsota anita kuttu. 


T reidu guddalanu woka- 
tiga chérchi pégu posi 
vatini kattirintsu. 

Y duppati aitsulu chérchi 
nadama kuttu. 

Phulcharu dora idzérula 

odugu taggintsu. 
pink oka bottana tagi- 
lintsu. 

A kétuyokka kutlu vida 
disi veyyi. 

Annf ane dorasini pfvada 
nadumu vadulu cheyyi. 


Tami. 


vai yeduttukon- 
d tery adu padikku 
id 


adaikki nfda 
yenge, vegu saggiradai- 
yay tai. 

Inda madiriydy toppi chut- 
tilum inda pumélaiyai 
lésay tai, 

Inda pavadai koduttamé- 
diriyay seyyavillai idu- 
metta agulana ir 
radu visezhamay adiyil 
agalam, 

Sayindiram nanudittikol- 
lum vélai munnu daga 
idugalai tayar seyyave- 
num. 


Sattaigal pazhudu par. 


Méséttugalaiyum —mesai- 
sottukalaiyum inai idu. 


Parutti vurumalaiyai aru- 
‘uttai. 

Inda vuduppai 
uluvayvidu. 
Inda vastirangalai pazhu- 

dup&r. 


konjam 


Inda irandu tundu galai- 
yum maittu pinbu vittu, 


Inda duppattiyai tai. 


Flucher duraiyin kalchat- 
tayai kurikki tai, 
Idukku oru pottan vai. 


Anda sattayilirukkira tai- 
yalai piri. 
An turaisiniyi nudaiya 


pirakkin araiyil agala 
mirukkattum. 


LADY AND TAILOR. 


Mandtut. 

Eke diwasarit ase kitin 
rumalins tijhyane got 
ghalwel ? 

Malé te ataits pahijet. 


Barik sii ghe wa disenasa 
yas rapha kar. 


Majhet takarachiphitkothe 
ie? ti dzapin tants. 


Ase ritine hi phulachi wenf 
ty& topiche sabhonwati 
saransari tants. 

Namungipramanehighé- 
gara kelé nahisto wishe- 
shen karan kh4lii phar 
dhil the. 


Adz sandhyak4lin poshak 
karny&che well to tula 
tayar kel& pahije. 


Hyé astany4 durast kar. 


Hy& dhakte wa mote pay 
modzftis raphu kar. 


Suti ramalats got gh4l, 
Ha poshak lamb kar. 


Hy& kapadyaat phatle 
Tatle ati te nft kar. 


Ka4padaéche hy don tuka- 
dy&ns dor& bhar 4ni mag 
ty4ns turap. 

Hi teadar shiw. 


Phaltsar sihebits’ pfy- 
zamé &khad kar. 
Hysas gundi law. 


Hy& dagalyfchi shiwan 
usav. 

Mis Anfche dzhagy&chf 
kanibar dhil kar. 
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GusarArf. 
Ek dahadé m&n 4w4 ketl4 
rumal tamérathi otashe? 


Mhére te humn4nj joie. 


Barfk (jhfinf) soe leine 
dekh&e nahi tewun ene 
raft kar, 

Mh6r4 takarnt fit khihon 
chhe? te sarmbhaline 
tank. 

E rite & filni weni te topi 
upar farti sarésari tanki 
muk, 

Namun4 pramfne 4ghagh- 
ro kidho nathf, teman 
hethalthi to bahuj dhilo 
chhe. 


Aj saiije lugd4h peherti 
wakhat sudhim&n 4 tare 
taiyér karwuh jofe. 

A b&ahe thik kar. 


A nhanah ane mhotéh 
pognéa mojane raf 


ar. 
Sutarau rumflone ot. 
X posh&k lambo kar, 


A lugdaiméd fatyua tut- 
qimbos te stuidhine thik 


Lugdainéh & beu kad- 
kane doro bhar pachhi 
tene ot. 

A chadar siw. 


Falchar sahebno p&ejamo 
tunko kar. 
Ene ek boriyua tank. 


Pelé daglani siwan ukel, 
Mis Ann& 
qhilt 


e s 
mar dni tee 


ABERCROMBY. 
A. 


Abercromby, Gen., capture 
of KananGr (Cannanore) 
by, 234. 

Abington, Major, repulse 
of Haidar ’Ali by, 233, 

Aba Husain, 82. 

Abu, Mount, 261, 263, 
435, 462. 

Aboo, 462. 

Acherapikam, 44. 

‘Adalij, 435. 

Adil Shah, 82, 381. 

Addinki, 15. 

Adhwani (Adoni), 117, 
120. 

Afral Khan, 261, 340, 
349, 381. 

Agalli, 419. 

Agasteshwar, 136. 

Ahmadabid, 241,263,423, 
435, 455. 

Ahmadnagar (Ahmednug- 
gur), 241, 250, 262, 
296, 352, 360. 

Ahmad Sultan, 457. 

Ahmedabad, 455. 

Abmednuggur, 360. 

Ahttr, 135. 

Ajayanti (Ajunta), 108, 
104, 


Adjunta,Caves of,103,104, 

Akalkét, 73. 

Akbar, 471 ; birthplace of, 
487 


Akbarpar, 364, 372. 
‘Aknir, 73. 

Akolah Fort, 112, 

‘Akoli, 112. 

Akrani, description of, 294. 


INDEX. 


Alamanda, 61, 63, 

Alamparva, 51. 

Alankolam, 163. 

Alapalli (Aleppy), 195, 
198. 


Aleppi, or Aleppy (see the 
receding word). 

Alikhana, 436, 

’ Ali Mur&ad, 473, 

Allahu’d-din Bahmani, 
75; Emperor of Delhi, 
94, 429. 

Allangéid, 137. 

Allapakam, 214. 

Allatiér, 204. 

Allawali, 219. 

Allekairi, 218. 

Allikolam, 214. 

Allir, 15, 47. 

Alor, 492 

Alte, 386. 

Alar, 117. 

Aly& Tambahalli, 212. 

Amalner, 296. 

Amarapur, 112, 

Ambajidrug, 202. 


Amballapalli (Aleppy), 
136. 


Ambaripét, 80. 
Ambasamudram, 135. 
Ambug4’on, 63. 
Ambarpét, 38. 
Aminapalll, 123. 
Aminbhavi, 407. 
Amlapur, 58. 
Ammayanykantr, 147. 
Amrawati, 112, 113. 
Anadra, 435. 
Anagod, 215, 218, 
Anamkonda, 73, 
Anantapur, 117. 
Andiapatti Fort, 147. 


ASSYE. 
Andiar, 134. 
Andrangi, 58. 
Angadipuram, 204. 
Angar, 475. 
Angula (Ongole), 47, 51, 
80 


Animallé Hills, 177. 
Anjanwel, 385, 
Anjengo, 197. 
Anjutenga, 197. 
Ankai Tankai, 369. 
Anklesar, 424, 
‘Ankola, 204, 
Aiikole (Ankola), 295. 
Anmod, 424. 
Antersanti, 216, 
Anwa, 103. 

Appa Sahib, 110. 
Arambak, 47. 

Arcot, 12, 16, 33, 38; 
description of, 39, 45. 
Arcot N., 1, 2,15; when 
acquired by Company, 

17. 


Arcot S., 1, 2, 16, 17. 
Ariakod, 171. 
Ari Vari Deva, 137. 
Arkalgéd, 203. 
Arnee, 37. 
Arni (Armee), 12, 18, 34; 

description of, 37. 
Aroli, 394. 
Arriadu, 136. 
ArrisGr, 44, 
Arvi, 364. 

‘falur, 135. 
prions 294, 
‘Asrf, 436. 
Asirgarh (Aseerghur),294, 
Assantir, 44, 
Assanwada, 401, 407. 
‘Adsyes 103. 
26 
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ASTAGRAM. 

Astagram, 203. 

Athni (Hutnee), 386, 419. 

Atkar, 118, 

Attangadi or Attangal, 
194; description of, 196, 

Attikuppa, 203, 

Aunaikal, 203. 

Aungier, G., 265. 

Aurangabad, 73, 89, 92. 

AurangzibtakesGolkonda, 
59; 76; anecdote of, 82; 
buried at Rauzah, 94; 
confers Karndl on Khigr 
Kh&n, 119; negotiations 
xi re weooyens 

‘inhgarh, 332 ; besie; 

Satara, 347. site 

A-dr, 146, 158, 

Avadi, 33. 

Avalanche, 171; descrip- 
tion of, 172. 

Avinéshi, 148, 183, 

Ayakota, 196, 

Ayamangalam, 216, 218. 

Ayenkolam, 34, 37, 


B. 


Babington, Mr., 278. 

Babrifw&d, 424, 

Badami, 386; caves of, 
419, 

Badapudf, 15. 

Bad i 


di, 204, 
Badlapir, 304. 
Badnapur, 88. 

Badran, 484. 

Badwél, 118. 

Bagaipalli, 133, 
Bagalkot, 386, 

Bagasrf, 437. 

Baglana, 73, 296. 

Bagh, Caves of, 261, 373, 
Baghwadi, 407. 
Bagwell, 424, 

Bahar, 434, 

Baikal, 228. 

Baillie, Col., 36, 124, 221. 
Bailar, 203. 

Baird, Sir D., 211. 
Bairdkanni, 219. 

Bairf, 57, 103. 

Bairipalli, 45, 182, 211. 
bari, 73. 


INDEX. 


Baitmanglam, 202, 214. 

Baitul, 1. 

Baizwhda or -wfra, 48, 
58, 62. 

Bays Rho, 276, 304, 325, 

27, 429, 

Bakerapéta, 122. 

Balé Sahib Rastia, 333. 

Balaji Baji R&o, 267. 

Balfpalli, 122. 

Balapanar, 130, 

Balasinheshwar (Balasi- 
nore), 244, 

Balchetti Chattram, 38, 
45, 132. 

Ballari, 1, 117, 120, 122, 
127,131, 133. 

Bals&man, 364. 

Bambura, 330. 

Banavaram, 33. 

Banawér, 203. 

Bangalore, properly Ben- 
galar, 209. 

Banyan, Bary, or Bur tree 
described, 447. 

Baubier, 248. 

Banda, 401. 

Bandora, 351. 

Bank&pdr, 387. 

Bantwal, 205. 

Bansda, 244. 

Bapétla, 14. 

Béorf, 386. 

Bari Gundaulé, 344, 

Barf Satona, 88. 

B&ramati, 294. 

Barda, 424. 

Bargandi, 419. 

Barkur, 13, 205, 

Baroda, 244, 246, 263, 
434, 439. 

Barrja, 436. 

Barsi, 386. 

Bassein, 295, 311, 351. 

Bathing, xiii. 

Batkal, 229. 

Battea, 436. 

Baulhatti, 419. 

Bawalli, 216. 

Bazérgaon, 113. 

Beckwith, Bir T, 8., 254; 
tomb of, 339. 

Bedntr, 228, 239. 

Beeder, 89. 

Beejapore, 376, 


BiDoE. 

Bekal, 205, 

Belg4’on or Belghiw, (Bel- 
gaum), 216, 241, 243, 
263, 386, 407, 409. 

Bellakupa, 133. 

Bellary, properly Ball&ri, 
127. 


Bellasis, Gen., 278. 
Bellasis, A. F., 486, 490. 
Bellir, 212. 

Belu-uli, 219. 

Bengalér, 13, 202, 209, 
212, 214, 217. 

Bentinck, Lord, 234. 

Benbow, Major, 400. 

Bépur, 13, 229. 

Berhampore, 70. 

Berfr, 73. 

Bernadotte, 55. 

Best, Captain, 264. 

Best, John, 227. 

Betaddr, 416. 

Betalnad, 204. 

Betatpudiangadi, 204. 

Bétse, 401, 407. 

Be re, 229. 

iw, 296. 

Bhalben 344, 

Bhauda, 246. 

Bhandap, 304. 

Bhandura, 108, 

Bharuch (Broach), 241, 
243, 263, 424, 434; 
described, 446. 

Bhavanigudal, 134. 

Bhawangadi, 16. 

Bhewndee, 295. 

Bhils (Bheels), 431. 

Bhimadol, 62. 

Bhimathadi, 294. 

Bhir, 73. 

Bhfwadi (Bhewndy), 295, 
363. 


Bhiwri, 344. 
Bhojapar, 361. 
Bhor or Bor Ghit, 317. 


on, 63. 

Bhulé Khan’s Téndra,470. 

Bialam, 112. 

Bidar (Beeder), 73, 87; 
description of, 89. 

Biddadi, 217. 

Bidi, 386. 

Bidok,)478. 


BizaPdR. 
Bijapur, 262, 295; de- 
scription of, 375; 419. 
Bikkaval, 58. 
Bilgi, 204. 
Bini, 394. 
Binny and Co., 27. 
Bird, Dr., 309, 322, 367. 
Bobilli, Chief of, 61. 
Boléram, 87. 
Bolarum, 87. 
Bombay, 148, 219, 241, 
270. 


Bombay, town of, 270; 
harbour of, 271 ; hotels, 
272; principal sights, 
and fort of, 273; town 
hall at, 274, 276; mint 
of, 276; cathedral of, 
277; docks at, 278; 
cotton-screws at, 279; 
manufactory of inlaid 
work at, 280; govern- 
ment house at, 280; 
temples at, 281, 282; 
b&zhrs of, 282, 283; 
country-house of gov- 
ernor at, 284; Grant 
college at, 285; popu- 
lation of, 285; places 
of worship at, 285; 
places of amusement at, 
285 ; environs of, 286— 
293. 

Bondaldinni, 123, 

Bongarh, 73. 

Bonanghi, 61. 

Books, list of, for travel- 
lers, xxi. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 53. 

Barsad, 424. 

Bota, 112. 

Bourchier, Mr. R., 267. 

Brahmadasam, 135. 

Brahmanabad, 490. 

Brahmasagaram, 216, 218. 

Brahmaéwar, 206. 

Brahmawéra, 228. 

Briggs, General, 337, 381. 

Broach (see Bharuch), 
446. 

Budawél, 50. 
udargarh, 386, 

Budihal, foe 

Budihalu, 133. 

Buist, Dr., 285, 


‘Calcutta, 


INDEX. 


Burnes, Sir A., picture of, 
276; 473. 

Burr, General, 326, 327. 

Bussy, Marquis de, de- 
fends Gadaldr (Cudda- 
lore), 55; proceedings in 
N. Sarkfrs, 59; de- 
feated by Haidar, 118; 
besieges Seringapatam, 

0. 


Bycullah, 272; club at, 
304, 


C. 


71. 

Calicut (see Kolikod), 230. 

Calimere Point, 194. 

Callian, 295. 

Calliaud, Capt., 43; first 
Envoy to Haidarébad, 
78; relieves Trichin&- 
palli, 166. 

Cambay, 452. 

Campbell, Colonel, 278, 

Campbell, Mr., 226. 

Campoolee, or Kampuli, 
313, 

Candaula, or Candalla, 
320. 


Candeish, 241, 242; cli- 
mate of, 294; subdivi- 
sions, 295; Bheels of, 
431. 


Carangooly, 44. 

Carnelian Mines, 448, 

Caroor, 169. 

Carr, Dr., 446, 459. 

Cary, Captain, 265, 

Catherina, Infanta, 266. 

Cauv river, properl 
Kavéri, 11, 160; Col. 
Cotton’s Anicutt at, 157; 
Falls of, 222. 

Ceded Districts, 1, 117. 

Chaégalmarri, 118, 

Chaitpét, 16. 

Chaitw&, 195. 

Ghaken, 331, 361. 
akragari, 134, 

Chiliam: 227. 
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CHILD. 
Chélisgiiiw, 296, 
Chflukya dynasty, 429. 
Champaneer, 451. 
Champ&nir, 451. 
Ch&mréjnagar, 203. 
Chanakya, 313. 
Chanda, 108. 
Chanda S4bib besieges 
Tanjar, 152; 155, 169. 
Ch&ndawéds, 416, , 
Chandore, 368. 
Ch&ndsummé, 436. 
Chandwadi, 263. 
Chatidwad, 296, 363, 368. 
Changfmah, 182. 
Changanacheri, 136. 
Changs i, 148, 183. 
Chau! 196. 
Channur, 118. 
Chanyér, 436, 
Charkat, 248. 
Chattenhalli, 217. 
Chaughat, 204. 
Chedulw&da, 47. 
Chelambram, 12, 16, 145; 
description of, 148. 
Chellumbrum, 148. 
Chendalir, 15. 
Chenganar, 136, 
Chengalpatt, 1, 15, 43; 
description of, 44. 
Chengolatapatti, 147. 
Chennapatnam, 203. 


Chennagadi, 204. 
Ghenréupatnam, 203. 
3| Cherakal, 204. 


Cherpalcheri, 204. 

Chetpatt, 15. 

Cheytr, 134, 

Chicacole, 69. 

Chichan, 361. 

Chikalthana, 89, 

Ghikalsal, 363. 
‘ikanakuppam, 61. 

Chikit Péte 113. 

Chikli, 314, 

Chikhli, 424, 

Chik Deo R&j, 206, 210. 

Chik Ni id, 407, 417. 

Chikkabalapur, 202. 

Chikkaholla r., 38. 

Chikkmaglar, 204. 

Chikknaikenhalli, 203. 

Chikori, 386. 

Child, Sir J., 266. 
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CHILLAMEGR, 

ChillamkaGr, 123. 
Chimnaji Appa, 311. 
Chimath&n, 296. 
Chinchore, 326, 
Chinchwad, 326. 
Chingleput, 44. 
Chinnamépet, 33. 
Chinnapatanam, 217, 
Chintadripét, 15. 
Chintomanipét, 132. 
China, 73. 
Chipalua, 385, 394, 396. 
Chiploon, 3965, 
Chipurupalli, 61. 
Chitradurg, 203, 215, 218; 

described, 224. 
Chittoor, properly Chittér, 

212, 


Chittledroog, 224. 

Chittar, 15, 45, 132, 211; 
described, 212, 

Chitwél, 118, 

Chod&rénen, 61. 

Chombé Peramba, 228, 
232, 

Choréshf, 424, 

Chorvira, 436. 

Chot& Nalni, 103. 

Chronological Tables, liii. 
~lxxxi. 

Clive, 17; attempts sui- 
cide, 22; takes Kovilam, 
29; 37; takes Arcot, 40; 
44, 59; Maar stormi: 

arty at Devikota, 151; 
155 236, 260, 267. 

Closepét, 203, 217. 

Cochin, 2, 18, 195; de- 
scribed, 199, 204. 

Coimbatore, 187. 

Combaconum, 150, 

Conjeveram, 12, and see 

&nchiveram. 

Cook, Capt., 265, 273. 

Cookson, Capt., 489, 

Coorg, 2. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 37, 40, 
52, 128, 149. 

Cope, Capt., 169. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 78, 220, 
275. 

Corteliar r., 124, 

Cotton cultivationin Coim- 
batore, 188; at Broach, 
448, 


INDEX. 


um, 358. 
Covelong, 29. 
Cowper, Col., 275, 279. 
Crowe, Mr., 481. 
Cuddalore, 16; described, 
64; 216. 
Cuddapah, 1, 
118, 122; 
126. 
Cutch, 241-470. 
Cuttack, 71. 


2, 60, 
described, 


D. 


Dachapalli, 80. 

Dachépalli, 14, 

Dahisar, 295. 

Dahiwadi, 295. 

Dahiwels, 295. 

Dailwérf, 462. 

Daiwigadi, 215. 

Daiwal, 394. 

Damal, 39. 

Damaji Gaikwad, 429. 

Daman (Demaun), 361. 

Dathbal, 387. 

Danaikenkété, 134. 

Dandilli, 263, 416, 

Dang Raja, 246. 

Dnglia, 305. 

Dantura, 361. 

Danu, 361. 

Dapoorie, 325. 

Dapiri (Dapoorie), 325. 

Darra, 342. 

Dastikopal, 216. 

Daulatabid, 73, 92; de- 
scribed, 93. 

Daulatpar, 475. 

Davagudar, 15. 

Davanhalli, 202. 

Davengadi, 203, 216, 
218. 

Dawarkonda, 72. 

Dawson, Lieut., 277. 

Defcan, kings of, lv. 

Deesa, 462. 

Delamotte, Gen., 391. 

Demaun, 351. 

Denkenkéta, 135. 

Deodir, 248. 

Deogarh, 108. 

Dear, 344, 

Devarayapatti, 15. 


puPAD. 


Dharampur, 246. 

Dharampuri, 135. 

Dharapuram, 134. 

Dharangénw, 296, 

Dharmavaram, 62, 117. 

Dh&rwid (Darwar), 215, 
241, 248, 263, 387, 407; 
described, 414. 

Dharwar, 414. 

Dholk&, 423, 

Dhone, 118. 

Dhoolia, 206, 364; de-. 
scribed, 371. 

Dhorawari or Naidu Chat- 
tram, 47. 

Dhulei, 296, 364; de- 
scribed, 371. 

Dialogues, 640-576. 

Diamond mines, 66, 126. 

Dickinson, W. R., Lieut., 
4659, 

Dindigal, 2, 12, 134, 147, 
169, 


Dilawar Khan Ghari, 
372. 

Dingi, 436. 

Dirom, Captain, 234. 

Disa, 263, 4365; described, 
462. 

Divi, 58. 
iwan Kupra, 87. ¢ 

Dofba, 470. 

Dobbs Péta, 214, 217. 

Doddabalapur, 203. 

Doddéri, 203. 

Dohalé, 363. 

Dom, 333. 

Donpara, 435, 

Dost ’Alf, 109, 138, 206. 

Dow, Colonel, 278, 

Dowlutabad, 93. 

Downton, Captain, 264. 

Dress, directions for, xi. ; 
of natives, xcvii. 

Dubhéi, 450. 

Dubhoy, 450. 

Dudé, 478. 

Dudukir, 47. 

Dumoh, 1. 

Duncan, Jonathan, 254; 
tomb of, 277. 

Dupéd, 118. 


DURGARAZAPATANAM. 
Dungaréchpetanam, 32, 


Durér, 118, 
Dwarké, 436. 


E. 


Eastwick, Lieut., 267. 
Egatpara, 363. 

Gr, 434, 
Elambar, 15. 
Elephanta Cave, 261, 286, 


andal, 73, 
Elterersd i 16. 


Ellora, Caves of, 95. 
Elphinstone, Mountstuart, 
264; statue of, 275; 
284. 
Eldr, 58, 6 
Eira Cora), 8, 93, 95. 
Ennir, 27. 
Eraadol, 296. 
Ernad, 204. 
undam, 16. 
Examinations, civ, 
Exercise, rules for, xiii, 
Hxpomte to sun, how to 
bear, xi. 


F, 


Falkland, Lady, 328, 333. 
Farish, Mr., 284, 
Fatih Singh, 429, 
Fathabad or Dhardr, 73. 
Fath ’Ali Khan, 462, 
Fathpar, 475. 
Fergusson, Mr., 306, 307,| G 
323, 366. 
is erald, Captain, 115. 
|, hints regarding, xii., 


Forbes and Co., 275. 

Forbes, a Charles, 276, 
280, 

Ford, “Colonel, 325, 327. 

Forde, Colonel, repulsed 
at Nelldr, 49; defeats 
aris at Peddapur, 
69; 

French Territory, 2, 13. 

Frere, Mr., 491. 

Fullarton, ‘Colonel, 191. 


INDEX. - 


Funds and pensions, cvi. 
Fungés, 394. 
Furlough regulations, cv. 


a. 


Gadag (Gudduky }, 887. 
Gadké, 436 ) 
Gutdekal, 123, P 
jjapatinagaram, 61, 
Ganapaddiwattam, 216. 
Gand&vi, 434. 
Gangékhair, 88. 
Ganjam, 1, 2, 57, 64; de- 
scription of, 70. 
Ganji oté, 183, 
Gay! Tnglaj, 386, 
Garmallt, aot 


Gane 62. 
G&véravisam, 61. 
Gerseppe, 219; Falls of, 


Ghara, 364; described, 
372; 476, 481. 

Ghor&bandar, 361. 

Ghulam Shah, 472. 

Gil, Capt, deel, 
illespie, Colonel, 41. 

Giriadhar, 437, 

Goa, lvii., 263; described, 
402, 404. 

Godavery river, 66, 67, 72. 

Goddard, Gen., takes Bas- 
sein, 8305; 312; takes 
Abmadabad, 456. 

gocal lphin, Lord, 266. 
Goght, 423, 437. 

elwad, 424. 

Gokak, 263, 386; Falls 
of, described, 410. 

Gokauk, 410. 

Golah, 133. 

Golan 120 fin; 
Golcon of, Ix. ; 
tombs of, a5 

Golkonda, 57, 73; de- 
scribed, 85, 


Gondal, 436, 


duces Thanah, 306. 
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Goribednir, 203. 
Gotkachfwidi, 407. 
Govind Rf&o, 429. 
Gowindavadah, 133, 
Grant Duff, 331. 
Grant, Sir R., 285. 
GWalgayh (Gawelghur), 


73, 
Gadalar Cuddalore), 16, 
216. 


Gaitas 148, 

Gudibanda, 202, 

Gudiv&da, 61. 

Gudar, 15, 47, 49, 118. 

Guduvancheri, 43. 

Gaja, 475. 

Gujarét, 241, 244, 250, 
428. 


Gilliam, 117. 
Gumnaikenpflliam, 202. 
Gumair, 57, 60. 
Gundalpet, 203. 
Gundasira, 436. 
Gundavolu, 16. 
Gundlir, 130; described, 
131. 
Gunddkal, 123, 
Gundalar, 123. 
Gunjatti, 87. 
Gundrampalli, 80. 
Guntanelpar, 50. 
Guntalgurki, 132. 
Guntar, 1, 2, 14, 17, 48, 
60; described, "61. 
Guramkonda, 118, 
Gurram Konda, 131. 
Guriattam, iS 214, 
Guttl (Gisoty) H 
jutti (Ghooty), htt 122; 
described, 1 


i. 

Hab r., 478. 
Haidarabad Vidm's), 725 
described, 81; in Sindh, 


241,470, 46: ; described, 
483. 

Haidar ’AM, 16, 36, 40, 
46, 113, 128, 149, 170, 
187, 191, 206, 220, 224, 
227, 231, 239, 

Haiti 80. 

Hala, 475, 490, 
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warky, 

Halad, 424. 
Halbarga, 87. 
Hallanf Bilént, 475. 
Halli, 88. 
Hallihél, 416. 
Hampibol, 407, 416. 
Bane na 407. i 

Any ungut), 387. 
Tlan f omee? 127, 


Hardinge, Captain, 277. 

Harichandragarh, 361. 

Harihar, 204, 216, 218, 
224. 

Hari Pant, 430. 

Haridr, 215, 218, 224, 

Harnai, 385. 

Harnhalli, 203. 

Harpanhalli, 117, 

Harr, 181, 182. 

Hareul, 248, 250. 

Hasan, 1st King of Dak- 
han, 74. 

Hassan, 203. 

Hawelf, 294. 

Hawkins, Captain, 264. 

Health, hints regarding, 


xi. 

Heath, Mr., 56. 

Heber, Bishop, grave of, 
155; 446, 449, 454. 

Helah, 475. 

Hindapur, 117. 

Hingarga, 475, 

Hira Baghwéri, 216. 

Hiriur, 203. 

Hi 386, 

Holawikonda, 218. 

Honawar (Honore), 13, 
148, 204, 219; described, 
226; 229. 

Honhalli, 204. 

Honore, 226. 

Honwalli, 204. 

Honwér, 419. 

Hooblee, properly Hubli, 
416; 


Hornby, Governor, 284. 

Hosdrug, 203. 

Hoskétu, 202, 212, 214. 

Hosar or Hosstr (Ossoor), 
18, 209. 

Hosdr, 136. 

Hoven Hadgalli, 117. 


INDEX. 
Hubli (Hooblee), 215, 
387. 


Hunstr, 18. 

Hushangébad, 1. 

Hyderabad, in the Deccan, 
81; in Sindh, 483. 


I. 


Tbrahim Rozah, 376. 
Ichchh&pur, 67, 63, 
Tdgarh, 72. 

Ilépur, 146. 

Infmanamellér, 15. 

Inchalkanji, 246. 

Inchalkarinyé, 386. 

Tiidépur, 294, 

Tidi, 386. 

India, season to visit, ix. ; 
climate of, x.; geo- 
praphical description of, 

.; chronology and his- 
tory of, liii.; manners 
of natives of, Ixxxi, 

Indrapér, 314, 343. 

Indus, 469. 

Ingalji, 416, 

47. 


Tanaksnds Aa 50 
‘a Dewapalli, 50. 
Itolé, ee 
Iyampalli, 134. 


J. 


Sabalpar, 1, 

Jacob, Col., 486. 

Jacob, Col. Le Grand, 393. 
Jada, 431. 

J’afarabad, 113. 


Jagannath or Puri, 71. 

Ss aggiapéta, 58. 

Jainkondasholapuram, 135 

Jaitptr, 436. 

Jakalcheru, 123, 

Jalnah, 73, 88; described, 
89; 112. 

Jalélpur, 424. 

Jamédar kiLandi,475,481. 

James, Commodore, 267. 

Jamkhed, 295, 


xatanef. 
Jammalmad 118. 
Jamner, 296.” 
Jamshidji Jijibhai, Sir, 
statue of, 276; 282; 
water-works constructed 
by, 328. 
Jangwad, 408. 
Jarrak, 475, 483. 
Sati, 470. 
Jatt, 262, 375. 
Jaulna, 89. 
Jaulipéta, 133. 
Jaunkondanshalli, 
218. 
Javenie Hills, 183. 
Tawals, 295. 
| Jaypur, 2. 
Tejooree, 346. 
Thélaw&d, 424. 
Jetalpur, 423. 
Jijari, ‘262, 
ecril 346, 
Johf, 470. 
Jooneer, Caves of, 362. 
Junagarh, 436. 
Junir or Junnar (Jooneer), 
294, 361. 


216, 


344; de- 


K. 


Kabiri, 376. 

Kachh (Cutch), 241, 242, 
246, 470. 

Kachhi, 199. 

Kadambatdr, 33. 

Kadapa (Cuddapah), 1, 2, 
50, 118, 122; described, 
126. 

Kadapanattam, 16. 

Kaddagushandi, 146. 

Kaddar, 204. 

\ Kadiri, 118, 

Kadod, 424. 

Kadub, 203, 

Kagal, 386, 

Kailas, 101. 

Kaikalar, 58. 

Kaira, 464. 

Kairi, 113. 

Kaitar Péta, 147. 

Kaji K4 Got, 476. 

Kékalar, 122. 

Kakkolum, 136, 

Kaladgf, 408, 419. 


KALAM. < 

Kalam (Kullum), 73. 
Kulbarga (Calberga), 73. 
Kaligadi, 15. 
Kaliyani, 73. 
Kalkerra, 416. 
Kallakurchi, 16. 
Kallimetu, 194. 
Kallimodu, 192. 
Kaliya Wadi, 424, 434. 
Kalri, 436. 
Kali, 118. 
Kalyfn (Callian), 262, 

295, 304, 312. 
Kalyan Kot, 482. 
Kamalp&d, 14. 
Kamalapur, 118. 
Kambaliy&, 436, 
Kambam, 118. 
Kammamet, 73. 


ram), 15, 36, 
Khandesh, 241, 242, 
Kandi, 87. 

Kandukér, 15. 
Kangalamkolam, 163. 
Kangiam, 134. 

Restart Caves (Kennery), 

306, 313. 
Kankanhalli, 203, 
Kankrej, 248. 
Kankuppa, 203. 
Kannamangalam, 146. 
Kannantr (Cannanore), 

18, 135, 228, 233. 
Kant&lavalsa, 57. 

Kap, 228. 

Kapadwanj, 424. 
Kappalm: 212. 
Kap&veram, 58. 

Kar&chi (Kurrachee), 241, 

242, 470. 
Karnampéta, 214. 
Karanguli, 43. 

Karde, 295. 
Kardi, 363. 


Kargola, 217. 
Karkéd (Kurar), 295. 
Kariambranad, 204, 
Karikal, 13, 192 


INDEX. 


Karimanal (Coromandel), 
32, 33, 

Karkambadi, 122, 124. 

Karla, 88. 

Karli Caves, 261, 262, 
314, 320. 

Karmile, 386. : 

K4rmottanpatti, 148, 183. 

Karnag&pallé, 136, 194. 

Karnal, I, 2, 118, 119. 

Karmuneshwar, 228, 

Karri, 263. 

Kartanad, 204. 

Kartigapalli, 136. 

Karuméd, 88. 

Karungali, 15. 

Karar, 12, 134, 148, 169. 

Kasarf, 363. 

Kasergod, 228, 

Késibuga, 63. 

Kasimkét, 63. 

Kastambadi, 182. 

Kastigapilli, 194. 

Katak (Cuttack), 71. 
Kf&thiawad (Kattywar) 
241, 242, 248, 424. 

Kathrar, 204. 


? 


Kaulidrug, 204. 

Kaurapatti, 135. 

Kauwai, 228, 

Kavalli, 15. 

Kavéripak, 15, 39. 

Kawai, 204. 

Kawnai (Kownaee), 205, 

Kayan Kulam (Quilon), 
194, 198. 

Karipét, 50. 

Keigwin, Captain, 265. 

Kennaway, Sir J., 83. 

Khadkale, 294. 

Khagal, 246, 

Khair, 394 

Khairpur, 241, 242, 250. 

Khambfyat(Cambay),244, 
263, 436; described, 
452. 

Khandala, 262, 314; de- 
scribed, 320. 

Khandapur r., 263. 

Kh&npur, 295, 

Khandesh, 295, 
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Khatéw, 296. 

Khed, 294. 

Khed& (Kaira), 241, 242, 
263, 435; | described, 
464. 

Kheir, 294. 

Kheln& r., 103. 

Khirki, 827. 

Khundapur, 228, 239. 

Khurkaleh, 294. 

Kikairi, 203. 

Kikwi, 314. 

Kflapalir, 185. 

Killianar, 45. 

Kingari, 217. 

Kirkee, or Khirkee, 327. 

Kistnah, or Krishna river, 
64; Great Anicutt at, 
64, 65; source of, 335. 

Kittér, 215. 

Kitar, 407, 413. 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel, 84. 

Kivalur, 136. 

Kod (Koda), 387. 

Kodavasel, 136. 

Kodavélar, 47. 

Kodegonda, 117. 

Kodey Kulls, 229. 

Kodar, 57, 122, 133. 


Ko; 133, 
Kelana (Quilandy), 204. 
227. 


Koilgunta, 118. 

Koilkonda, 73. 

Koilpatti, 147. 

Koimbatir, 1, 18, 134, 
148, 183;” described, 
187. 

Kolaba, 242. 

Kolagotla, 50. 

Kolam (Quilon), 136, 194, 
198. 


Koler, 363. 

Kolfr, 202, 212, 214, 

Kolhapir, 241, 242, 246, 
386. 

Kolikod (Calicut), 
204, 227, 230. . 

Kollig&l, 134. 

Kompli, 117. 

Komaléshwaramkovil, 115 

Konad, 135, 

Konide, 63, ri 
onarikuppam, 44. 

Kondali, 113, 


171, 
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xonpiPdr. 
Kondapur, 13, 352. 
Kondavfd or Konddr, 14. 
Konkan, 241, 242, 262. 
Koperabad, 80. 
oppa, 204, 
Kora, 214, 218. 
Korad, 112. 
Korattar, 122, 214. 
Korigt’on, 358. 
Korti, 296. 
Kéta, 16, 228. 
Kotallam, 136, 
Kotapad, 50. 
K6tapalliam, 63. 
Kétaperamba — Angadi, 
195. 
Kotapéta, 214. 
Kotarakaré, 136. 
Kotawalsa, 63. 
Kotiam, 204. 
Kotru, 470, 483. 
Kéttiam, 61, 136. 
Kovalidi, 12. 
Eysboagedi 38, 42, 136. 
ris , 42, 136, 
Krishparejpuram, 212, 


Kudligi, 11 7, 
Kudsad, 
Kukatla 


Kuméram, 61. 
Kumbhakonam (Comba- 
conum), 12, 136, 145. 
Kumblah, 228, 
Kumt6, 344. 

inam, 34. 
Kundégal, 216. 
Kundapur, 204. 
Kunatir, 136. 
Kunatnad, 137. 
Kunjetti Andarhalli, 195. 
Kunimode, 51. 


fa, 304, 
Kurrachee, 475, 
Kutallam, 163. 


INDEX. 


Kutangal, 204, 
Kutnad, 204. 
Kutwoi, 227. 
Kyditr, 44. 


L. 


Lagtar, 436. 
avarapukola, 61. 
Lékhenwari, 112. 
Lakka, 475, 
Lakwalli, 204. 
Lalapét, 214. 
Lalgudi, 135. 
, M., 22, 40, 43, 53, 

5 65, 78, 152. 

angnaj, 436. 
Latairi, 214. 
Latw&n, 384. 
Laulam, 136. 
Lawrence, Major, 161,155, 

207. 


Lindsay, 221. 
Lingampuru, 58. 
Lingapuram, 132. 
Likireddij 130. 
Little Conjeveram, 34, 36, 
Lodwick, Gen., 328, 337. 
Lohar, 296. 

Lonér&, 314. 

Long, Colonel, 170, 

Lonf, 352. 

Lowi Naushirwinj, 278, 


iaten’ Sir G., 265. 
Lukman k& Tandé, 475. 
Lutfullah, 445. 


M. 


Madakilam, 135, 
ladanpalli, 118. 
Ma&daveram, 214, 
Madhi, 436. 


MALHAR RAO. 
Maddukarré, 183. 
Maddar, 203. 

M 203. 

Madras, 1, 27. 

Madras, City of, 19; land- 
ing at 19; hotels at, 
20; club, 21; plan of, 
21; sights of 22, 23; 
Black Town, 24; go- 
vernment house, 24; 
Nuwab’s 26; 
university, 25; cathe- 
cral, 26; cantonments, 


Madvantikam, 16. 
Madura, 1, 12, 184, 188, 
147; described, 166. 

Mogaltr, 58. 
‘agar Talho, 477. 
Magbrain, 470. 
abaleshwar Hilla— 
hotels, 334; geology and 
topography of, 335; 
flora and climate 
336 ; discovery of, 337; 
principal Ghf&ts to, 338; 
station at, 339; environs 
of, 340; sport at, 342, 
Perea a 
aj 2038. 
Mahé Rane’ 250. 
Mahim, 296, 304. 
Mahmad Shéh, 75, 94. 
Méhu (Mthow), 364, 375. 
Ma&huli (Mowlee), 849. 
obra i 73. 


Maildr, 136. 

roy 288, isis . 
‘aisdr sore), 1, 2, 13, 
201, 203 919. oe 

Maitland, Adm., 278, 477. 

Majandah, 470. 

Mal arh, 342. 

Malabar, 2, 104, 207. 


Malangarh, 78. 
‘| Mateo Sir J,, 254, 276, 


Malcoim Penth, 314, 387. 
Méleghiw Cialligine 

296, 363, 370. )s 
Malhér Bao, 480. 


MALEAPGR, 
Malk&pir, 80, 386. 
Malkar, 73. 

Mallar, 361. 
Malliankolam, 137. 
Malligaum (see Méleg&iw) 
Mallur, 148. 
Malwalli, 203. 
MAlwan, 386. 
Mambakam, 34. 
Manalkunam, 195. 
Manantawadi (Manan- 
toddy), 204, 216, 219, 
Manérgadi, 16. 
Manfargudi, 136. 
Mandakalli, 88. 
Mandiam, 203, 
Mandwi, 424. 
Mangalagadi, 14, 48. 
Mangalampéta, 130. 
Mangalar, (Mangalore), 
13, 205, 228; described, 
234, 
Mangion, 395. 
Mangiari, 204, 
Mangoli, 386. 
Manikwadé, 436. 
Manjeshwaram, 228. 
Manji Kuppam, 16, 51. 
Mansdrkota, 64. 
Ma&nwat, 88. 
ManzGrabad, 203, 
Maratha Jagirs, 252. 
Marrawakad, 195. 
Marimakulapilli, 212. 
Markapur, 118. 
Marlagauden pflliam, 215, 
218. 


Marlborough, Earl of, 
265. 
Marhé (Mahara), 386, 
Maruti, 14. 
Masulipatam, 1, 2, 58. 
Masur (Mussoora), 295. 
Maswar, 344, 
Matar, 424. 
Mattari, 475, 490. 
M&theran, 316. 
Matthews, Gen., 227, 240. 
Maugri, 203. 
Maughan, Col,, 393. 
Mauldr, 202. 
Mavalikaré, 136, 
a loruvu, 47, 
Méwal, 294.” 
Medhe, 296, 


INDEX. 


Meeanee, 4765, 487. 
Mel (West), Chakragudi, 
16. 


Mel Thattapaura, 166. 

Merialgudiam, 80. 

Merkaré, 13. 

Merwara, 248. 

Meth, 435. 

Mettupflliam, 148, 

Mhow, 364; described, 
375, 

Miagitiw, 434, 

Middleton, Sir H., 264, 

Midnapur, 71. 

Mfnachel, 136. 

Mir’ Ali Murd, 241, 491. 

Mirpar Battora, 470. 

Mirpar Sakr&, 470. 

Mir Rustam, 473. 

Miy4ni Multani, 476, 

Moherri, 57. 

Moganir, 147, 

Mohol, 386. 

Mohra, 475. 

Money, c. 

Monimangalam, 16. 

Monké, 229. 

Monsoons, 3, 271, 337, 

Montreddi, 63. 

Morris, T., Major, 456. 

Mostyn, Mr. 'T., 267. 

Mot& Tungf, 436. 

Moté Bennar, 216, 416. 

Muattupalli, 136. 

Madebins) (Moodbhal), 

Mugubala, 212, 214. 

Muhammad’ All, 135, 207. 

Muhammad Kull, 81. 

Mubammad Sh&h’s tomb, 
379. 

Muhiidha, 424, 

Milf, 436. 

Mulkalmuru, 203, 

Mulki, 228, 

Mulwgal, 202. 

Mulwar, 419, 

Munawali, 217. 

Munu Chawadi, 148. 

Munro, Sir T., statue of, 
24; Gen., 36; Sir H., 
64; Sir T., 119; Col., 
138; Sir H., 193, 232. 

Munupalli, 87. 

Murab, 407. 
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NANJENGOD. 
Murbad, (Morbar), 295, 
Mardeawer, 229. 

hpét, 88. 
Murtuzapur, 112, 
Museri, 135. 
Mutakurdr, 73. 
Muttial Pét, 15. 
Myaveram, 136. 
Mysore (see Maisur). 


N. 


Nadiy&d, 424, 
Nadir Singh, 431, 
Nadpur, 61. 
Nadumbare, 16. 
Nagalapuram, 16. 
N&gamangalam, 203. 
Nagapatanam, 136, 192. 
Nagar, 204, 296. 
Nagaram, 58. 
Nagari (Nuggery), 122. 
Nagar Thatth4, 470. 
Nagaz, 375.. 
N&gathana (Nagotna), 
3165. 


Nagpore, 114. 
Nagpur, 1, 2, 108, 113, 
114, 


Nagunari, 136. 

Nagar, 193. 

Naikanairi, 214. 

Nairnalli, 217. 

Nakhi Talfo, 435, 462. 

Nakkapalli, 62. 

Nakrikal, 80. 

Naladurge (Waldvag), 7 
aladurga ) 18. 

Nal; dae 5 ) 

Ni hérla, 62, 

Namkal, 12, 135, 147, 

N&né Dhundu Pant, 276. 

Nan& Farnavis, 276, 313, 
380, 343. 

Nanchtra, 73. 

Nandahir, 122, 

Nandial, 118, 

Nandialampét, 50. 

Nandig4ma, 58. 

Nandikotkar, 118. 

Nandipad, 47. 

pendant 296. 

Nangambakam, 16. 

Nanjeng6d, 203. 
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nipdp, 
N&pad, 424. 
Napier, 280, 478, 484, 
485, 487. 
Narfyangé’on, 361. 
Nérel, 304, 315. 
Narharipéta, 45, 182, 211. 
Narkailpalli, 80. 
Narmads, or Nerbuddah 
river, 434, 447. 
Narsapatanam, 57. 
Narsapuram, 214. 
Narsaravupét, 14. 
Narsinghpur, 1. 
Narsipur, 203. 
Nartampundi, 182. 
Nasik, 241, 261, 262, 295, 
363 ; described, 365. 
Nasfrabad, 296. 
Nasrapur, 295. 
Nassick, or Nassuck, 364 ; 
Caves at, 365, 368. 
Native Army, cvii., cviii. 
Native States, 2, 60, 61, 
73, 188, 189, 201, 242, 
244, 253, 
Naugé&’on, 57. 
Naukolam, 194. 
Naushahra, 475. 
Nawalgund, 387. 
Nawapira, 434. 
Nayar, 16. 
Nedingan&d, 204. 
Nedduvenkad, 136.- 
Neilgherry Hills, tribes of, 
142, 148, 144; route to, 
145; description of, 
170; passes to, 170, 
171, 172, 178; chief 
town of, and hotels at, 
173; climate of, 174; 
sights at, 175; natural 
products, 176. 
Nelhél, 214, 218, 
Nellakoté, 134. 
Nellatar, 122. 
Nellavanglam, 203. 
Nellialam, 216. 
Nelliambalam, 135. 
Nellimuku, 61. 
Nellar, 1, 2, 16, 17, 47, 50. 
Neltos, Lord, a2. 
epean, Sir E., 281. 
Neranjakudi, 146. 
Nerbuddah river, 
447, 


434, 


INDEX. 


Nernala, 73. 
Newase, 295. 
Meyaiyenkare, 136. 
Nidal or Nirdal, 344. 
Nild&na, 364. 
Nilgiris, 142, 170. 
Nipatdr, 182. 
x irf, tis} 
fra Bridge, 262, 
Niralar, . 
Nigam ‘Ali, 78, 82, 83, 
110. 
Nizgam’s Territory, 1, 2. 
Nizgamu ’1-Mulk, 77. 
Norris, Mr., 275. 
Norris, Sir W., 266. 


0. 


Qdoricus, 264, 

Okh& Maridal, 424, 

Omercote, 487. 

Omet&, 434. 

Ongale, 47, 51. 

Onwalags’on, 394. 

Ootacamund, 173. 

Orme, 197. 

Orpad, 424; defence of 
entrenched camp, 483. 

Ossoor, 209. 

Outfit and Expenses, xvii. 

Outram, Col., 391, 401, 
487, 


Ovans, Col., 391. 

Overland Journey, xxiii. ; 
steamers, Xxxiv., XXV.; 
beggnge, xxvi. ; transit 
through Egypt, xxvii. ; 
rates of passage money, 
xxviii.; what to observe 
on, xxviii. ; Torres Ve- 
dras and Lisbon, xxix. ; 
Gibraltar, xxx. ; Algiers, 
xxxi.; Malta, xxxii.; 
Egypt, xxxiv.; Alex- 
andria, xxxiv.; Lake 
Mareotis, xxxvi.; the 


ih N 
fied 
sert, xlvii. ; Suez, xlix. ; 
Aden, li. 


PARBATT{ HILL, 
P. 


P&bal, 294. 
Padaghdi, 61. 
Padana, 58, 
Padaldr, 44. 
Padsh&pur, 263, 386, 410. 
Pahlanpur, 248, 
Pahtari, 73. 
Pairdr, 133. 
Palachi, 134, 
Paladam, 134. 
rrr 372. 
m, 57. 
Palghst, 204, 
rs hatcheri, 181, 183. 
la Angadi, 228, 
Palikat, 33. 
Péliam Kotta, 146, 163. 
Pélitana, 437. 
Pallapadi, 182. 
Palkonda, 57. 
Palliapulliam, 148, 182. 
panne, 38, 41. 
ipat, 130, 181, 182. 
Palikun, 204, 
Pallipéta, 182. 
Palmanér, 16, 46, 132, 212. 
Palnad, 2. 
Palné, 134. 
Palpanapuram, 136. 
Paélsamudram, 133. 
Palwai Chattram, 46. 
Pamrf, 127. 
Panamurta Kéta, 216. 
Panchamél, 135. 
Panchapflem, 1, 117. 
Paaidharpir, 296, 344,350. 
P&éngal, 72. 
Pangri, 88, 103, 112. 
Panhal, 386. 
Paniam, 118. 
Panjim or New Goa, 401, 
407, 416, 
Panshar, 435. 
Panwas, 394, 
Panwel, 295. 
Pénta Tekelli, 63. 
Papanasham, 136, 
161, falls at, 164, 
Par, 314, 343. 
Paraguttam, 146. 
Parantij, 423. 
Parbatti Hill, 330. 


146, 


PARASGAD. 
Parasgid, 386. 
Parchar, 47. 
Paramadavenhalli, 123. 
Parchol, 424. 
Parembalhir, 135. 
Parinda Fort, 262. 
Parmatti, 135. 
Parner, 295. 
Parnera, 424. 
Parrakad, 194, 
Parratir, 137. 
Parsek, 304. 
Parsawikam, 15. 
Partar, 88. 

Patan, 263. 
Patancheru, 87. 
Patna, 407. 

Patga’on, 394, 397. 
Pathanapuram, 136. 
Patode, 295. 
Pattikonda, 117. 
Pattinson, Lieut., 359. 
Patapadu, 50. 
Pattakota, 136. 


Patwardan Parshuram, 
389. 

Paugad, 204. 

Paulipét, 136. 

Pay and allowances, cix 
—exv; civil pay at 
Madras, 4,5; at Bom- 
bay, 254—2659. 


Pedda Manjewadi, 182. 
Peddapalliam, 15. 
Peddapangedi, 62. 
Peddapur, 58. 
Peddigural, 80. 

Peddu Naiks Pét, 15. 
Pegu, 1. 

Pennagonda, 117. 
Pennamir, 130. 
Pennefather, Col., 489. 
Penmarri, 16. 

Penth, 250, 261. 
Perainda, 73. 

Peralem, 136. 
Peranduré, 134, 148, 183, 
Perambaulhir, 137. 
Peria Agraharam, 63, 
Periapatanam, 203. 
Peringatir, 34. 
Perumbir, 15, 33, 145. 
Phulshai, 262. 
Pichipakam, 214, 
Pietro della Valle, 264. 


INDEX. 


Piliwa, 344. 

Pillaji Gaikw4d, 429. 

Pilii Chattram, 38. 

Pinpalgaaw, 294, 363. 

Piimpalner, 296. 

Pinjibakam, 214. 

Pipaljirah, 122. 

Piravam, 136. 

Poddatar, 118. 

Point Kallimetu (Cala- 
mere), 192, 194. 

Poladpur, 314, 

Polar, 16. 

Ponani, 195, 200, 204, 
227. 

Pondicheri, 12, 45. 

Pondigal, 80. 

Ponnaldr, 15. 

Ponnari, 15, 

Ponntr, 14, 

Poona or Poonah, first 
mention and history of, 
328 ; description of, 
329; Parbati hill at, 
330; cantonment, 330, 
331. 


Porto Novo, 52; described, ; 


56, 145. 

Prashutpur, 57. 

Pratapgarh. 340. 

Prattepad, 14, 48. 

Pubakonda, 57. 

Public works, 11, 64, 66, 
86, 116, 150, 157, 262, 
318, 319. 

Puducheri, 51, 192, 

Pudugramam, 135. 

Pudukéta, 2. 

Pudupandi, 136. 

Puduwoil, 46. 

Pugé’ on, 315, 

Pulicat, 33. 

Pulivendala, 118. 

Pulshea, 375. 

Panah (Poona), 241, 262, 
294, 314, 328, 344, 

Punalatalpur, 15. 

Punamalli, 15, 34, 37, 45, 
122, 129, 132, 214. 

Punda, 263. 

Pungantr, 132. 

Purandar (Poorundhar), 
294, 344. 

Pusasauli, 262. 

Pusasesoli, 375, 
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RASsiD KHAIBAR. 
Putambtr Chattram, 147. 
Putar, 122. 
Pyrard de Laval, 264. 


Q. 


Quilandy, 227. 
Quilon, -194; described, 
198. 


R. 


Rachoti, 118, 130. 

R&dhanpur, 248, 

Raghuji, 109. 

Hegbunsth Rio, 267, 429. 

Rahurf, 296. 

Raidrug, 117, 

Raipur, 108. 

Raja Chattram, 12, 38,45, 
132. 

Rajahmundry, 66; God- 

avery river at, 66, 67; 

notice of in “Letters 

from Madras,” 69. 


Rajamahéndri (Rajah- 
mundry), 1, 2, 58, 62; 
described, 66. 


Rajanagaram, 62. 

Rajapur, 386, 394, 396. 

Rajawaripalli, 130. 

Rajkot, 436. 

Rajara, 88. 

Ramalakéta, 118, 

Ramanjéri, 122. 

RamanujanChattram, 148, 
183. 

Ramgadi, 135. 

Ramgarh, 1, 73. 

Ram Ghat, 407. 

RémachandraApparaopét, 
62. 


Ramchandrapuram, 58. 
Rameshwaram, 12, 160. 
R&émyépatanam, 47. 
Ram’ Lal, 281. 
Ramnad, 12, 146, 158. 
Rampuram, 133. 
Ratiebenmir, 387. 
Rani Benntr, 215, 416. 
Raénapar, 475. 

Rapur, 16. 

Rasid Khaibar, 475, 
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BATANPUR MINES, 
Ratanpur Mines, 448. 
Ratihali, 387. 
Ratnagadi, Ratnagiri 
(Rutnaghe , 241 
385, 304. Ns 
Rauzah, 94, 
Ravir, 15, 
Razipur, 135. 
Red Hills, 33, 48, 
Reodar, 435, 
Répalli, 14. 
Rewa Kanta, 260, 427. 
Ribandar, 403, 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 264. 
Rompechfrla, 80. 
Rori (Roree), 475, 491, 
Ross, Capt. 276. 
Rustam Khf&n, 440. . 


8. 


Sabar, 437. 
Sachpfrah, 351. 
Sad&shivapéta, 87. 
Sadilli, 133, 

Sadras, 12, 28, 61. 
Sigar, 1, 204, 

Sago palm, 202, 
Saidapét, 16. 
Saidapur, 15. 
Saidpur, 435. 

Sailu, 88. 

Sairkad, 45, 132, 211. 
Saiyid Ka Got, 476. 
Salem, 2, 12, 186, 148, 


181, 182; described, 
183, 
Salpa, 344. 


of, 304, 306. 
Salsf, 394. 
Samiaveram, 44. 
Sampginhw, 386. 
Sangam, 15, 87. 
Sangamner, 295, 
Sankeridrug, 148, 182. 
Sannagallagudir, 131. 
Santalpur, 248. 
Santral, 394. 
Sarbar&, 437. 
Sarbhon, 424, 
Sarkhej, 461. 
Sarkfir, 217. 
Sarvapalli, 15. 


INDEX. 


Sarvasiddhi, 57. 
Sarwari, 113. 
Sasoli, 401. 
Sfswad (Sasoor), 294, 344. 
Saswar Palace, 262. 


-| Satane, 296. 


Satara, 241, 262, 262, 
295, 344, 347. 

S&tenur, 145. 

Satgad, 16. 

Sattinapalli, 14, 

Satar, 135, 147. 

Satwaid, 16. 

Satyamangalam, 134. 

Saudana, 363. 

Savanar, 216, 416. 

Sawant Wa&di, 262, 395, 
398, 401. 

Séwaden (Sowda), 295. 

Sawdatti, 386. 

S&wargaon, 88. 

Scott, Col. Hopeton, 115. 

Seoni, 1. : 

Recanderale, 86. 
eringapatam, 220. 

Serdr, 352, 360. 

Severndroog, 384, 

Servants, xcix. 

Sew&n, 434, 470. 

Shadi Kh&n’s. Chattram, 
471. 

Shahaden (Sh&da), 296, 

Sh&h Bandar, 470. 

Sh&h Shuja, 487, 492. 

Sh&h Jahan, 264, 461. 

Shamrapalli, 214. 

Shankaridrug, 136. 

Shankarnakoil, 135. 

Sh&pdr, 363. 

Sharmadevi, 135. 

Shastri r., 394. 

Shawerré, 194. 

Shealli, 136, 145. 

Shekal, 146. 

Shenkotta, 137. 

Sherankfl, 136, 

Shernad, 204. 

Shertallé, 136, 

Sherdl, 386. 

Shesanal, 215. 

Shevelpéri, 165. 

Shewgfnw, 296. 

Shikérpur, 204, 241, 242. 

Shinar (Sinnur), 295. 

Shipman, Sir A., 266, 


soxmrvinf. 
Shirpur, 296. 
Shy ha, 204. 


‘| Shiva jamudram, 13,217, 


222, 
Shivar&i Hills, 186. 
Shivilperri, 146. 
Shiwg&nw (Seegaon), 387. 
Shfwner (Sewnere) 294. 
Sholagadi (Sholagherry), 
209. 


Sholanganelir, 28, 192. 

Sholapur, 241, 262, 386. 

Sholekal, 171. 

Sholavandan, 147. 

Sholingad, 15. 

Shrikékolam, 63. 

Shrikurmam, 61. 

Shri-Perumbudér, 15, 34, 
37, 46, 132. 

Shrivalliputar, 135. 

Shushindram, 136. 

Siddhapur, 204, 

Sidhpdr, 435. 

Sidh&wat, 50. 

Sidhavat, 118. 

Sikandarfbad, 60, 
described, 86.2 

Sillagutta, 202. 

Sindhwara, 108. 

Sindwa, 364. 

Sindh, 241, 250, 252, 469. 

Sindar, 262. 

Singapatti, 145. 

Sinch taraikonda, 47, 

Sinhgarh, 331. 

Stra, 218, 224, 

Sirah, 204. 

Siralkupa, 218. 

Sirghon, 361. 

Sirki, 204. 

Sirpar, 364. 

Sirsoda, 364. 

Sfrumuga, 134. 

Siruvyel, 146. 

Sirwél, 118. 

Sisp&ra, 171. 

Sitabaldi, 114. 

Sivajf, 261, 382, 341, 390. 

Soegahw, 248. 

Sohfjpur, 1. 

Somiadulapalli, 182. 

Soidagarh, 384, 804. 

Songé’on, 73. 

Songir, 364, 371. 

Sonmiy4n{, 478. 


81; 


SO8ELLI. 

Soselli, 217. 

Sorath, 424. 

Sorwba, 218. 

Staunton, Captain, 359. 

Stephens, Thomas, 264. 

Stevenson, Dr., 309, 313. 

St. Jago, 416. 

St. Thomas’ Mount, 43, 

St. Thomé. 15, 

Strivaiguntam, 135. 

pur, 202. 

Subdivisions and Chief, 
Towns of Collectorates, | 
14, 15, 16, 57, 58, 72,, 
73, 117, 118, 134, 135,! 
136, 137, 202, 203, 204, | 
205, 294, 295, 296, 385, 
386, 423, 424, 470, 

Subharam, 63. 

Suchin, 252. 

Suikalir, 123, 181, 

an’ Abdu’llah, 82. 

pur, 296. 

Sulurpét, 32, 47. 

Sunasra, 436, 

Sunda, 204. 

Stipa, 204, 352, 424. 

Surab, 204. 

Surada, 57. 

Sarat, 241, 263, 424, 434; 
described, 437. 

Suratkal, 228. 

Suri r., 351. 

Surupu Agrahuram, 130. 

Suwarnadurg, 385. 

Sykes, Colonel, 326, 328, 


INDEX. 


Tanjér, 1, 2, 136, 1453) 
described, 151. 

Tankera, 434, 

Tannaku, 58. 

Tanar, 227. 

Tapéta, 123, 126. 

Tappad = Baigur, 214, 
217 


Taptee, or Taptf, r., 364, 
371, 442, 446, 

Taraginw, 295. 

Taragri, 436. 

Tasganw, 386. 


Paudputri, 117. 
Tauhn, 436. 
Teasdale, Major, 489, 
Tegh Beg Khan, 440. 
Tellicheri, 228, 232. 
Temalpuram, 204. 
Tengarakota, 135, 
Tenkarré, 135. 
Tenkashi, 135. 
Terrikerré, 204. \ 
Tew, Capt., 488. 
Thalkad, 203. 

‘Thalner, 296. 

Than, 364. 

Thanaga’on, 113. 

‘Thanah (Tanna), 241, 262. 
264, 295; described, 
304, 363, 437. 

Tharra, 248. 

Tharrad, 248, 

Thasra, 424, 

Thattha, 470, 475; de- 


379. 


T. 


T&dimallé, 58. 
Taikupalli, 132. 
Talamanchi, 15. 
Talaura, 401. 

Tal Ghat, 317. 
Talig4’on, 112. 
Tallangambadi, 145, 160. 
Talli chenkadu, 145. 
‘Talli paramba, 204. 
Taloje, 295. 
Talpars, The, 485. 
Tangamapuram, 146, 


Tangatdr, 47. | Tirupati, 15. 
Tanjore, 161. | Tirupatiar, 12,136. 


scribed, 481. 

| Therwada, 248. 

; Tikodi, 228. 
Timmarakéta, 14. 
Tindevanam, 16, 44. 
Tinnantir, 33. 

| Tinnevelli, 1, 2, 135, 140, 

| 163. 

Tippalir, 123, 

Tiparti, 80. 

Tips Sahib, 36, 41, 127, 

| 149, 169, 187, 207, 211, 

219, 227, 231. 

| Tirukakshikonam, 15. 

Tirukallar, 16. 

Tirumangalam, 135, 147. 

Tiruparar, 15. 
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TURUVUEERRE, 

Tiruvadi, 16, 136, 

Tiruvadiér, 12. 

Tiruvallir, 15, 38, 136. 

Tiruvalla, 136. 

Tiruvangadi, 204. 

Tiruvatur, 16. 

Tiruvelam, 15, 33. 

Tirvar, 58. 

Titrapundi, 136. 

Titwala, 304. 

Tobacco cultivation at 
Coimbatore, 189. 

Todaru, 15. 

Toduwali, 136. 

Tondikombu, 134. 

Tondiarpét, 15. 

Torattiyendal Mudalur, 
146. 

Toregal, 386. 

Toriar, 135. 

Totalam, 38, 42. 

Tours, architectural and 
picturesque, in Madras, 
12, 13; in Bombay, 
262, 263. 

Tovanla, 136, 


Tranquebar, 136; de- 
scribed, 150. 
Travancore, 1, 2, 136; 


history of, 138; tribes 
of, 139. 

Trichinapalli, 1, 2, 44, 
135, 145; described, 
154. 

Trichendar, 135. 

Trichengéd, 135. 

Trichinopoly, 154. 

Trimapar, 214. 


' Trimbakji, 305. 


Trinomalli, 16. 
Tripalar, 28. 
Tripatir, 123, 146, 181. 
Triplicane, 16. 
Trivanderam, 227. 
Trivandram, 136, 
Trivatdr, 27. 
Trivellam, 214. 
Tucker, Capt., 489. 
Tuesa, 112. 
Tulaji Angria, 267, 
Tulu-r, 44. 
Tumbargundi, 410. 
Tumkur, 203, 214, 218. 
Turaimangalam, 44. 
Turuvukerré, aye 

2 
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TUTICORIN, 
Tuticorin, 165. 
Tuttukudi, 165. 
Tuwagudi, 145. 
Tysr, 130. 


U. 


Uch-cheri Chattram, 38. 

Udapi, 228, 238, 

Udgir, 88, 

Udipi, 205. 

Udkar, 122. 

Udulmalkéta, 134. 

Ulandurpét, 44. 

Umarg’’on, 351. 

Umarsari, 434. | 

Umarwada, 434. 

’Umrkot, 487. 

Undas, 434. 

Undr, 58. 

Tnja, 436. 

Upal, 81. 

Upalpad, 50. 

Uppada, 58. 

Urisan, 436. 

Utakamand, 13, 134, 148; 
described, 173, 216. 

Utangadi, 135.- 

Utarakoshamangai, 146, 

Uttapandaram, 136. 

Uttaramallar, 15, 

Uttimarragu, 50. 


v. 


Vadarniam, 192. 
Vadasandur, 147. 
Vaidanattam, 146. 
Vaidinaden Kovil, 164. 
Vailangudi, 146. 
Vailpad, 118, 
Vaimalpadu, 123. 
Vaimpalli, 130. 
Vaipar, 146. 
Vaisarpadi, 15. 
Valengam&n, 136. 
Valiar, 1365. 
Valkondapuram, 135. 
Valkundapuram, 44. 
Vangaolu (Ongole), 15, 
47, 61 


Vangal, 147, 
Vaniambaddi, 38, 42, 181. 


INDEX. 


Vasco de Gama, 230. 
Vaux, Mr., 442. 
Vedugramam, 135. 
Vellam, 145. 
Vellavenkod, 136, 
Vellechir, 80. 

Vellore, 40. 

Vélir (Vellore), 12, 16, 


31, 33, 38; described, 
40. 
Venkatachelams 


Chat- 

tram, 47. 

Venkatagadi, 16, 45, 132, 
211, 214. 

Venkatapur, 61. 

Vepery, 15. 

Verdachelam, 16. 

Vihar, 310. 

Vijapur, 296. 

Vijayadurg (Viziadroog), 
394, 397. 

Vijayanagaram, 61, 63. 

Vijavapur, 216, 218. 

Vikkar, 470. 

Vikravandi, 44, 

Village Officers, 355. 

Villapuram (Belpur),16,44 

Vingorla, 263. 

Vinukonda, 14, 

Viramdar, 436. 

Viramgam, 428. - 

Viramganw, 436, 

Firdupatti, 147, 

Vishakpatanam (Vizaga- 
patam), 1, 2, 57. 

Vishalgarh, 246, 386. 

Vitta, 375. 

Vizagapatam, 
57, 61. 

Viziadroog, 397. 

Vocabularies and Dia- 
logues, 498-575, 


described, 


Ww. 


‘Wadada, 57. 

Wadalt, 363. 

Waddington, Gen., 276, 
450. 

Waddakarré, 228, 

Wadwan, 436. 

Wagra, 424 

Wagrol, 436. 

Wagir r., 103. 


WITE. 
Wat (Wye), 296, 
333. 


Wainad, 204. 

Waipalpatti, 147. 

Waite, Sir N., 266. 

Walaiyar, 183, 

Walajabad, 34, 35. 

Walker, Col., 430. 

Wallangambaddi, 44. 

Wallapad, 195. 

Walliatir, 146. 

Walod, 424. 

Walsod, 424. 

Walukar, 437. 

Waluvanid, 204. 

Walwe (Walwa), 295. 

Wandindori, 295. 

‘Wandiwash, 16, 

Wandar, 171. 

Wanth, 436, 

Waragion, 112. 

‘Waramallipét, 122. 

Warangol, 73. 

Warapalli, 80. 

Wargaaw, 262, 314, 823. 

Wari, 248, 

Woariwada, 363. 

WarrétanGr, 181. 

Warnd, 112. 

Wasai (Wussyee), 
811, 351. 

Wasim, 73. 

Wasind, 304. 

Wastara, 204. 

Watadra, 435. 

Watteji, 475. 

Waw, 248. 

Wazar, 363. 

Wedderburne, Gen., 447. 

Weights and measures, 
civ. 

Wellesley, Col., 78; wins 
battle of Assye, 103; 
Marquis, statue of, 280, 
284 


314, 


295, 


Wellington, Duke of, his 
first brigade, 78; resi- 
dence of, at Seringapa- 
tam, 222; bust of, 284. 

Wenn, Watkins, 443. 

West, Mr., 279. 

Willoughby, Mr. sup- 

resses infanticide, 432. 

Wilson, Dr., 432. 

Wite, 295. 


WOCHERI CHATTRAM, 
Wocheri Chattram, 46, 

132. 
Womalar, 135. 
Womanar, 181. 
Wontimetta, 122, 125. 
Wood, Col., 170, 187. 
Woodington, Col., 430. 
‘Worampadu, 122. 
Wosad, 219. 
‘Wosedargen. Pudukoté, 


‘Wottapadaram, 146. 
Wudalwalapalli, 130. 
‘Wudiargadi, 15. 
‘Wudiarpalliam, 1365. 
Wujelli, 47. 
‘Wynaad, 219. 


INDEX. 
Y. 


Yadakf, 117. 
Yadathori, 203. 


Yagadavenkotta, 203. 


Yaichampalli, 132. 
Yaimaweram, 123, 
Yaipfkam, 45. 
Yakot Khan, 266. 
Yaithmanar, 136, 
Yarrashaiwal, 147. 
Yawal, 295. 
Yebbagode, 209. 
Yedamana, 171. 
Yellamanchilli, 62. 
Yellampalli, 80. 
Yellanur, 130. 
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zaMinDAR’s OBATTRAM. 
Yellapur, 204. 
Yellatur, 227. 
Yellu, 814. 
Yengera, 216, 407. 
Yepperal, 50. 
Yeranil, 136. 
Yernagudiam, 62, 
Yewle, 295. . 
Yirod, 148, 182, 187. 
Yirgp, 134. 
Yusuf Khan, 482. 


Z. 
Zamind&r’s Chattram, 163. 
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